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SCHOOLS  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  IN  THE 

NORTH  OF   EUROPE. 


The  secondary  school  systems  of  Sweden,  Finland,  Norway  and 
Denmark  differ  from  those  of  most  other  countries  in  a  wider  com- 
prehension. It  may  be  stated  broadly  (with  some  exceptions  to  be 
afterwards  noted)  that  education  authorities,  central  and  local,  do 
not  seek  a  monopoly,  but  welcome  schools  of  other  origin  to  a 
position  co-ordinate  with  that  of  their  own  schools.  To  do  this, 
the  State  must  have  some  principle  of  discrimination,  readily 
applicable,  in  order  to  determine  whether  any  particular  school 
shall  be  received  within  the  privileged  circle  or  not.  The  particular 
form  of  discrimination  used  bv  these  four  countries  is  the  result  of 
the  investigation  which  takes  place  when  a  school  applies  for  State 
recognition.  And  State  recognition  consists  in  the  right,  confined 
to  recognised  schools,  of  holding  the  State  leaving  examination 
within  their  walls.  Under  this  system,  in  the  last  fifty  years,  there 
has  grown  up  alongside  the  public  schools  an  equal,  sometimes  a 
larger,  number  of  other  schools,  conforming  to  the  same  standards, 
costing  the  public  funds  either  nothing  at  all  or  much  less  than  the 
public  schools,  and  by  the  variety  of  their  methods  introducing 
fresh  life  and  vigour  into  all  educational  work.  It  has  thus  become 
almost  an  axiom  in  the  North  of  Europe  that  a  balance  of  schools 
public  and  private  most  conduces  to  the  welfare  of  the  State. 

It  has  therefore  seemed  useful  to  collect  materials  for  a  com- 
parative account  not  only  of  the  leaving  examinations  themselves 
and  their  working,  but  also  of  their  value  as  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  government  for  the  spread  of  sound  education,  and  as  a 
means  of  harnessing  in  the  State  service  schools  of  varying  origin 
and  methods,  that  are  nevertheless  working  efficiently  towards  the 
same  goal.  Some  opportunity  will  also  arise  for  showing  the 
relative  merits  and  demerits  of  the  different  kinds  of  schools,  the 
manner  in  which  they  supply  each  other's  defects,  their  relative  cost, 
and  the  amount  of  favour  they  win  from  the  population  around. 

All  this  has  been  done  in  part  for  Denmark  in  Vol.  1  of  Special 
Reports,  but  not  comparatively.  Valuable  accounts  have  also  been 
given  in  Vols.  3  and  8  of  secondary  schools  in  Sweden,  and  of 
the  new  school  law  of  1896  in  Norway ;  but  the  point  of  view  is  so 
different  that  only  to  a  very  small  degree  is  it  here  necessary  to  go 
over  the  same  ground. 

I  had  long  wished  to  make  a  study  of  these  leaving  examinations 
in  the  North  of  Europe,  and  the  opportunity  came  in  the  year  1900 
when  the  Gilchrist  Trustees  appointed  me  one  of  their  travelling 
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students  for  that  year.*  It  so  happens  these  examinations  are  not 
held  quite  at  the  same  time  in  the  four  countries.  They  begin 
earlier  in  Sweden  and  Finland  than  in  the  other  two  countries  ; 
and  they  are  a  little  earlier  in  Norway  than  in  Denmark.  And  so 
it  is  possible,  notwithstanding  the  great  distances  to  be  traversed, 
to  watch  the  examination  in  each  country  in  succession. 

The  list  of  friends  and  correspondents  in  all  these  countries, 
upon  whose  help  I  have  now  for  so  many  years  fully  drawn,  is 
much  too  long  to  be  given  here  ;  but  as  they  read  these  lines,  they 
will  be  reminded  of  what  they  already  know,  that  I  owe  them  a 
debt  of  gratitude  I  can  hardly  hope  to  repay.  To  some  extent 
they  will  feel  repaid,  if  they  find  that  their  achievements  and 
methods  prove  interesting  and  may  be  helpful  to  their  kinsmen 
across  the  sea. 


*  This  visit  it  was  necessary  to  supplement  by  one  spent  in  Noi-way  alone,  in 
May,  June  and  July,  1903.  It  was  only  in  the  latter  year  that  the  now  order 
initiated  by  the  legislation  of  1896  came  into  full  operation. 
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I.  SWEDEN. 

Leaving  Examination  in  Sweden. 

I  readied  Stockholm  on  the  15th  May  just  as  the  second  or 
viva  voce  part  of  the  examination  was  beginning.  Down  to  the  year 
1863  the  leaving  examination  in  Sweden  (which  provides  the  sole 
passport  to  the  University  and  is  called  Afgdngsexamen  or  Maturitets- 
examen)  was  held  entirely  within  the  university ;  but  since  that 
jrear  it  has  been  held  entirely  within  the  school,  that  is,  not  in  any 
school,  but  only  in  those,  whether  public  or  private,  which  are  com- 
plete enough  to  be  recognised  by  the  State  for  that  purj>08e.  The 
examination  is  conducted  by  censors  and  examiners.  The  censors 
in  Sweden,  about  eighteen  in  number,  are  choaeii  for  the  most  part 
from  the  professors  of  the  two  Universities  at  Upsala  and  Lund. 
Some  of  them  have  served  in  that  ca2>acity  for  many  years  and  so 
have  become  experts  in  tlie  performance  of  their  duties.  The 
examiners  are  just  the  teachers  of  the  schools,  acting  always  under 
the  direction  of  the  censor  and  of  course  in  his  presence.  Questions 
for  the  written  part  of  the  examination,  which  had  taken  place 
simultaneously  some  weeks  before  in  each  recognised  school  through- 
out the  country,  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  censors  and  then  sent 
for  final  revision  and  for  printing  to  the  Education  Office. 

Secondary  school  work  in  Sweden  is  conducted  on  one  or  other 
of  three  lines,  viz.,  Latin  line  A  (both  Latin  and  Greek) ;  Latin  line  B 
(Latin  but  no  Greek) ;  and  the  Real  line.  Four  papers  of  questions 
are  set  in  each  of  the  three  lines. 

In  line  A,  (1)  an  essay  must  be  written  whose  subject  lies  within 
the  scope  of  the  ordinary  school  work.  It  is  required  that  it  be 
written  in  correct  language,  with  an  orderly  arrangement  and  a  due 
development  of  the  subject  handled.  (2)  A  Latin  extract  must  be 
translated  into  Swedish ;  (3)  a  Swedish  passage  into  German  ; 
and  (4)  another  passage  into  French. 

The  first  two  requirements  hold  good  for  line  B.  also  ;  and  there 
is  required  in  addition  (3)  a  translation  from  Swedish  into  French  or 
German,  and  (4)  three  problems  in  Mathematics. 

In  the  Real  line,  there  is  required  in  addition  to  the  Essay,  (2) 
a  translation  from  Swedish  into  English  and  (3)  another  into  French 
(for  either  of  which  German  may  be  substituted) ;  and  (4)  four 
problems  in  Mathematics,  to  which  is  added  one  in  mechanics  or 
physics. 

The  questions  at  the  leaving  examinations  in  these  northern 
countries  are  not  nearly  so  numerous  as  with  us  ;  nor  need  they  be 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  viva  voce  examination  which  follows 
is  of  so  searching  a  character.  But  they  are  of  such  importance 
that  ample  time  (from  four  to  six  hours)  is  allowed  for  each  paper. 
The  answers  are,  in  the  first  instance,  looked  over  and  marked 
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by  the  teacher  himself  and  one  colleague  appointed  by  the  Lsxare- 
kollegium  (the  regularly  organized  masters'  meeting  presided  over 
by  the  Headmaster).  And  as  the  result  of  the  examination,  eacli 
paper  falls  into  one  of  six  classes,  the  fifth  of  which  is  satisfactory, 
and  the  sixth  unsatisfactory.  In  the  rare  cases  where  two  colleagues 
cannot  agree,  an  appeal  must  be  made  to  the  headmaster. 

The  candidate  cannot  claim  to  pass  to  the  viva  voce  part  of  the 
examination,  unless  in  each  of  his  four  papers  he  gain  the  mark 
satisfactory  at  least.  But  to  this  rule  there  are  some  relaxations. 
A  classical  candidate  who  is  strong  in  his  mother  tongue  and  in 
Latin  but  somewhat  below  the  mark  in  the  other  two  papers  may 
nevertheless  be  allowed  to  proceed,  if  at  the  LHrare-koUegium  two- 
thirds  of  his  teachers  approve.  And  a  realist  who  is  good  in  his 
mathematics  but  weak  in  French,  German  or  English  may  have 
the  like  grace  accorded  to  him.  When  the  teachers  have  thus 
arrived  at  their  decisions,  the  papers  are  stitched  together  into 
books  on  the  school  premises  and  sent  to  the  department,  which 
distributes  them  among  the  censors ;  and  they  in  their  turn  do  a 
good  deal  of  their  inspection  of  the  books  as  they  travel  in  the  train 
from  school  to  school,  from  one  end  of  Sweden  to  the  other.  The 
final  decision  is  not  reached  until  censors  and  teachers  sit  together 
in  conclave  somewhat  later. 

The  viva  voce  is  wider  in  its  range  than  the  written  examination, 
and  embraces  all  the  subjects  taught  in  the  later  years  of  school 
life.  These  are  in  line  A  the  following  subjects  :- — ^Religion, 
Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  History  and  Geography,  Elementary 
Philosophy,  Mathematics,  Natural  Science  and  (optional)  English. 
Line  B  drops  Greek  and  adds  Natural  History ;  and  English  now 
becomes  obligatory.  The  Real  line,  as  compared  with  line  B, 
drops  Latin  and  adds  Chemistry. 

It  is  this  second  or  viva  voce  part  of  the  examination  which 
presents  the  most  novel  features  to  an  English  observer.  It 
begins  in  Stockholm,  and  is  then  continued  through  all  the  re- 
cognised schools  in  the  country.  The  Head  Master  in  each  school 
arranges  the  candidates  in  groups  of  five  or  six  in  a  room  ;  and  these 
rooms  they  keep  for  the  rest  of  the  examination,  whilst  the  censor 
is  sometimes  in  one  room  and  sometimes  in  another,  according  to 
the  subjects  of  the  examination.  The  order  in  one  room  is  not  that 
of  another ;  subject  must  follow  subject  in  each  room  in  such  a 
way  that  there  shall  be  a  censor  of  the  right  land  present.  Various 
outer  arrangements  emphasise  the  importance  of  the  occasion. 
At  least  three  persons  of  position  nominated  by  the  inspecting 
local  authority  represent  the  pubHc.  Evening  dress  is  de  rigueur  for 
censors,  examiners  and  candidates ;  and  the  censors  and  the 
teachers  wear  their  orders  and  decorations.  The  teacher  of  the 
candidates  is  generally  the  examiner,  and,  as  a  rule,  puts  all  the 
questions  under  the  direction  and  the  guidance  of  the  censor. 
Before  the  examination  begins  the  censors  are  provided  with  listn 
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of  the  pupik  examined  and  of  their  marks  in  each  subject  for  the  past 
year.  They  can  thus  compare  their  impressions  with  the  teacher's 
settled  judgment ;  and  if  a  candidate  through  ill-health  or  for 
other  reason  has  hardly  done  himself  justice  they  can  to  some 
extent  correct  the  unfavourable  estimate  they  may  have  formed. 

If  the  subject  be  unseen  Latin,  Greek,  French,  Grerman  or 
English,  it  is  the  censor  who  produces  the  books  which  shall  be  used 
and  tells  the  teacher  (a  few  minutes  beforehand)  at  what  page  and 
line  the  construing  shall  begin.  The  examination  then  goes  on 
much  like  an  ordinary  lesson.  First  one  reads,  then  another.  If 
a  phrase  of  unusual  difficulty  occurs  which  none  can  explain,  the 
master  gives  the  needed  help.  The  censor  makes  a  sign  when 
questioning  may  stop ;  or  he  may,  at  any  point,  give  it  a  fresh 
direction,  or  occasionally  even  take  it  into  his  own  hands.  The 
examination  can  hardly  be  called  a  competitive  one,  for  no  attempt 
is  made  to  determine  the  relative  position  of  candidates  with  the 
utmost  nicety.  In  each  oral  examination  the  candidate  is  put  in 
one  of  six  classes,  which  are  named  A,  a,  AB.,  B  a.,  B.  (satisfactory) 
and  C.  (unsatisfactory).  A  single  G  is  enough  to  cause  entire 
failure,  if  the  subject  be  an  important  one.  Otherwise  it  may 
require  two  Cs  or  even  three  (in  the  case  of  less  important  subjects) 
before  the  candidate  is  rejected,  so  long  of  course  as  he  is  strong 
in  the  rest.  The  mark  in  each  subject,  whatever  it  be,  depends 
on  the  teacher  alone.  The  censor  can  reject  but  not  alter.  Most 
teachers  have  settled  what  their  marks  shall  be  before  the  viva 
voce  begins,  and  it  is  seldom  that  any  excellence  in  answering 
makes  them  change  the  verdict  which  they  have  reached  as  a 
result  of  the  past  year's  work.  It  might,  therefore,  be  thought 
that  the  examination  was  not  a  real  one.  But  if  the  written  part  of 
the  examination  affords  a  doubtful  result,  or  if  the  school  marks 
are  not  good,  the  teacher  is  directed  by  the  censor  to  press  that 
particular  candidate,  or  may  himself  press  him  with  questions.  In 
ordinary  cases,  however,  the  examination,  though  apparently  for 
the  pupil  alone,  is  really  quite  as  much  for  the  teacher,  to  enable  the 
censor  to  judge  of  the  efficiency  of  his  work.  It  must  always  be 
useful  also  for  the  University  professors  to  b3  brought  for  a  few  days 
in  the  year  into  such  close  touch  with  the  leaving  forms  of  all  the 
public  schools  in  the  country,  and  for  school  and  University  to  be 
thus  brought  into  relation. 

The  last  scene  of  all  is  the  scrutiniumy  at  which  I  was  present  by 
special  permission.  The  Head  Master  takes  the  chair,  and  before 
him  on  one  side  sit  the  censors  who  are  responsible  for  that  particular 
school,  and  on  the  other  such  members  of  his  staff  as  have  taken  part 
in  the  examination. 

A  large  sheet  lies  before  the  Head  Master,  and  on  it  are  the 
candidates'  names  with  ruled  spaces  for  one  or  other  of  the  six 
marks  which  are  employed  (numbers  are  not  used).  The  marks  for 
written  work  have  been  previously  entered,  but  are  read  out  by 
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the  Head  Master  in  order  that  those  present  may  have  the  whole 
case  before  them.  When  the  Head  Master  comes  to  the  viva  voce 
subjects,  he  receives  the  marks  from  one  or  other  of  his  colleague? 
and  carefully  sete  them  down  on  the  sheet.  He  then  reads  out  tho 
marks  again,  in  order  to  have  any  possible  mistake  corrected,  and 
puts  it  first  to  his  colleagues,  and  then  to  the  censors,  whether  the 
candidate  shall  pass.  It  is  so  difficult  for  an  ill-prepared  can- 
didate to  be  promoted  to  the  leaving  class,  that  the  number  of 
rejections  at  the  leaving  examination  is  exceedingly  small.  Oc- 
casionally a  doubtful  case  turns  up  and  an  interesting  discussion 
takes  place.  Very  occasionally,  also,  the  censors  reject  a  candidate 
whom  the  teachers  have  passed,  but  such  cases  are  rare.  If  the 
candidate  has  passed,  it  remains  to  settle  what  marks  shall  be  given 
to  the  leaving  certificate  as  a  whole.  This  occasions  little 
difficulty,  as  it  follows  naturally  from  the  marks  given  for  the 
separate  subjects.  The  Head  Master  next  courteously  thanks  the 
censors  for  their  assistance,  and  the  examiners  and  censors 
append  their  names  to  the  sheet  of  results  called  a  protokol, 
which  now  becomes  a  public  document,  of  which  any  citizen  may 
claim  to  take  a  copy.  The  successful  candidates  are  now 
introduced  and  receive  the  congratulations  of  their  teachers ; 
as  they  go  out,  their  friends  have  in  readiness  for  them  the 
much-coveted  students'  or  undergraduates'  cap,  with  its  little 
star  in  front — the  symbol  of  a  freedom  denied  to  them  while  still 
schoolboys.  Two  further  ceremonies  remain,  the  first  of  which 
was  not  allowed  in  one  of  the  schools  I  visited.  As  the  successful 
candidates  pass  through  the  schoolroom,  their  comrades  actually 
toss  them  (hissa),  not  indeed  in  a  blanket,  but  with  outstretched 
hands  and  arms.  It  seemed  dangerous  for  a  young  man  to  be  pro- 
pelled six  or  seven  feet  towards  the  ceiling ;  but  I  could  not  hear 
of  any  accident  resulting.  Gentler  congratulations  from  mother 
and  sisters  in  the  playground  come  next,  in  the  shape  of  a  bouquet 
suspended  from  the  neck  and  covering  the  chest — ^a  bouquet  worn 
by  the  candidate  wherever  he  goes  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  secondary  schools  whose  work  is  more 
or  less  shaped  by  this  leaving  examination  in  Sweden.  By  far  the 
most  important  of  these  are  the  State  Secondary  Schools  for  boys  ; 
next  come  five  private  schools  which  have  established  their  claim 
to  State  recognition  and  support ;  and  lastly,  eight  of  over  a  hundred 
girls'  schools  and  co-education  schools,  due  to  private  or  local 
initiative,  which  receive  substantial  support  from  public  funds, 
both  central  and  local.  The  leaving  class  in  these  schools  com- 
prises on  an  average  not  more  than  4  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number 
of  pupils.  It  is  therefore  a  relatively  small  number  that  is  directly 
affected  by  the  examination.  But  when  Sweden,  like  Norway  and 
Denmark,  provides,  as  she  seems  about  to  do,  a  minor  leaving 
examination  for  those  who  leave  school  at  fifteen  or  sixteen,  both 
the  number  of  schools  and  the  number  of  pupils  directly  affected 
by  these  examinations  must  greatly  increase. 
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State  Secondary  Schools. 

The  seventy-nine  State  Secondary  Schools  for  bo)rs  in  Sweden 
are  of  three  types,  classical,  semi -classical  (Latin  but  no  Greek), 
or  modem.  All  three  types  or  only  one  may,  according  to  circum- 
stances, be  found  in  any  particular  school.  The  full  course  ex- 
tends over  nine  years.  The  first  bifurcation  takes  place  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  year,*  when  a  pupil  must  decide  whether 
he  shall  proceed  on  the  classical  line  or  the  modem.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixth  year  a  classical  pupil  must  again  decide  whether  he 
^11  begin  Greek  or  take  instead  of  it  a  larger  quantity  of  mathe- 
matics, French  and  English.  Of  the  seventy-nine  schools,  thirty- 
six  have  separate  classes  for  each  of  the  nine  years ;  twenty-two 
have  the  first  five  classes  only ;  seventeen  the  first  three  (though 
local  contributions  often  provide  for  two  additional  years) ;  and 
there  are  four  of  a  still  more  limited  extent.  It  follows  that  a 
pupil  at  one  of  the  incomplete  schools  must  if  he  wishes  to  com- 
plete the  fall  cours3  and  pass  'the  leaving  examination,  be 
transferred  to  a  school  of  nine  classes  (possibly  in  some  distant 
town).  In  that  case  he  must  arrange  to  board  with  a  family  in 
the  neighbourhood,  for  all  the  schools  are  day  schools  only.  In 
1897  there  were  15,762  pupils  in  these  schools,  of  whom  three- 
fourths  were  in  the  thirty-six  complete  schools.  The  State  defrays 
the  entire  cost  of  the  instruction,  though  the  pupils  have  to  pay 
every  year,  for  light  and  firing,  library,  and  repairs,  a  sum  so  Jiewhat 
less  than  £2.  But  the  payments  for  library  and  repairs  may  be 
reduced  or  altogether  remitted  in  the  case  of  boys — ^about  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  number — ^whose  circumstances  make  it  desirable. 
In  1895  the  cost  of  these  schools  to  the  State,  in  addition  to  the 
cost  of  the  buildings  (the  site  is  provided  by  the  locality),  was 
3,438,574  kr.,  an  average  of  229  kr.  or  nearly  £13  for  each  boy.f 

Connexion  between  Pkimary  and  Secondary  School. 

It  should  be  added  that  no  boy  is  received  into  the  first  or  lowest 
class  before  he  is  nine  years  of  age  ;  and  that  the  entrance 
requirements  (the  three  R.'s,  with  Scripture  and  catechism,  a  little 
geography  and  natural  history)  have  purposely  been  made  of  such 
a  kind  that  a  child  who  has  passed  with  credit  through  the  first 
three  years  of  the  primary  schools  will  not  find  it  difficult  to  pass 
the  entrance  examination. 

School  Inspection  down  to  1904. 

School  inspection  down  to  1904  was  a  local  rather  than  a  central 
matter  in  Sweden.     The  Ecklesiastik  Department,  which  has  also 

*  I  am  here  desoribing  the  order  that  is  now  coming  to  an  end.  The  new 
legislation  of  1904  will  be  described  in  its  place. 

I^i"  In  1904  the  result  is  not  very  different    In  that  year  the  pupils  num- 
bered IdyGOh  the  yearly  cost  to  the  State,  4,335»901  kr.,  or  223  kr.  per  boy. 
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charge  of  education,  had  no  army  of  inspectors  at  its  beck  and 
call.  Secondary  school  inspection  was  exercised  partly  through 
the  leaving  examination  as  described  above  and  partly  by  the 
local  inspecting  authority,  i,e,,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  ;  or,  if 
the  school  were  at  a  distance  from  the  cathedral  city,  by  an  in- 
spector (often  the  parish  clergyman),  whom  he  appointed  as  his 
deputy. 

Sweden  was  the  only  one  of  the  Scandinavian  countries  where  the 
bishop  retained  this  close  connexion  with  the  secondary  school,  his 
influence  in  the  neighbouring  countries  being  confined  to  the  relig- 
ious instruction.  His  duty  was  to  see  that  the  schools  in  his  diocese 
answered  their  purpose  (as  set  forth  in  the  collection  of  ordinances 
known  as  Zimmerman's  Ldroverksforfattningar,*  3rd  Ed.,  1896), 
and  that  the  teachers  were  earnest  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties.  Many  school  arrangements,  such  as  the  fixing  of  the  time 
table,  the  choice  of  new  school  books,  did  not  become  valid  until  they 
were  submitted  to  him  and  gained  his  approval.  In  what  was  perhaps 
the  most  important  of  his  duties — the  filling  up  of  vacancies  in  the 
school  staff — he  was  assisted  by  the  Domkapitel  or  Consistorium, 
in  which  several  of  the  higher  teachers  in  the  diocese  (Lektors) 
shared  with  him  the  responsibility  of  the  choice.  At  the  final  deci- 
sion, each  member  of  the  Consistorium  had  one  vote,  whilst  the 
b.'shop  had  two  and  also  (if  occasion  arose)  a  casting  vote.  But  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  in  Stockholm,  where  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant schools  are  of  course  to  be  found,  the  corresponding  duties 
wore  performed  by  a  special,  non-ecclesiastical  body  (Direktionen 
(ifver  Stockhdms  stads  uridervisningsverk).  Thus  ran  the  written 
letter  of  the  law.  But  when  one  came  to  speak  with  teachers  them- 
selves, one  soon  found  that  the  head  of  the  secondary  education 
office  in  Stockholm,  who  himself  used  to  be  the  Rektor  of  a  State 
school,  exercised  by  his  occasional  school  visits  a  much  more  im- 
l  ortant  influence  than  the  legally  constituted  inspecting  authority. 

Rigidity  of  the  State  Schools. 

Education  in  Sweden  is  so  cheap  that  a  State  monopoly  arises, 
and  with  the  State  monopoly  there  comes  too  great  a  tendency 
to  rigid  uniformity,  too  little  readiness  to  develop  the  schools  ac- 
cording to  the  needs  of  the  time  and  the  locality.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  admire  the  beautiful  buildings  in  which  the  schools  are  housed, 
the  accomplished  trained  teachers  employedin  them,  and  the  amount 
of  care  and  thought  embodied  in  the  regidations  that  govern  them. 
But  there  is  little  power  of  spontaneous  development.  There  is 
not  the  same  State  monopoly  in  secondary  schools  in  the  sister 
countries  to  the  East  and  the  West ;  nor  are  there  the  same  com- 
plaints of  unbending  uniformity.  It  becomes  interesting  to  note 
_^ —   "  — •■  ■  '  ■         . 

•This  18  now  largely  superseded  by  Laroverksradet  Bergquist's  Nya 
LarovefhaMadgan,    Stockholm,  1905. 
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tLe  re-action,  or  scries  of  re-actions,  which  this  state  of  things  hai 
brought  about  in  Sweden. 

The  State's  School  for  Experiments. 

It  was  early  felt  that  the  uniformity  in  the  State  schools  was 
of  so  strict  a  kind  that  some  special  provision  should  be  made  for 
carrying  out  educational  experiments.  Accordingly,  in  1828,  the 
Nya  Elementarskola*  was  opened  with  the  understanding  that  it 
should  be  at  liberty,  whenever  it  seemed  desirable,  to  depart  from 
the  regulations  fixed  for  the  rest  of  the  schools.  And  in  order  that 
this  might  more  easily  be  done,  it  was  placed  under  a  governing  body 
of  its  own,  quite  distinct  from  the  Direktion  ofver  Stockholmsstads 
Undervisningsverk.  Of  all  the  experiments  made,  the  one  that 
lasted  longest  and  cut  deepest  was  the  so-called  '*  Fria  flyttningen  " 
— the  promotion  of  a  boy  in  each  separate  subject  at  the  moment 
when  his  proficiency  in  it  allowed.  Opportunities  for  promotion 
were  given  every  week,  with  the  consequence  that  classes  were 
broken  up  into  more  divisions  than  one  teacher  could  take  charge 
of.  This  had  been  foreseen,  and  in  a  measure  provided  for  by  the 
employment  on  a  large  scale  of  elder  boys  as  monitors.  Indeed, 
it  seemed  to  be  regarded  almost  as  an  axiom  that  without  this 
the  "  Fria  flyttningen  "  could  not  be  worked.  But  as  the  years 
went  by,  the  monitors  or  pupil  teachers  were  found  unsatisfactory, 
and  their  employment  became  more  and  more  restricted,  the  free 
promotion  being  used  of  late  years  only  in  the  upper  parts  of  the 
school.  And  within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  the  experiment 
has  been  entirely  dropped  and  the  school  been  conducted  almost 
entirely  like  an  ordinary  State  school. 

Experiments  in  Private  Schools. 

But  the  Nya  Elementarskola  is  far  from  exhausting  the  experi* 
ments  needed  by  the  secondary  schools  in  Sweden.  If  the 
prolonged  attempt  to  make  a  boy's  time-table  more  flexible  has  not 
succeeded,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  question  is  dead.  Indeed,  in 
the  kindred  form  of  Valfrihet  (greater  freedom  of  choice  in  the 
subjects  taken  up)  it  is  very  much  alive.  But  the  experiments 
in  this  and  other  directions  {e.g.,  co-education,  the  teaching 
of  foreign  languages,  and  sloyd)  have  been  carried  out  much  more 
fully  in  the  private  schools  than  elsewhere.  Of  these  there  are 
five  boys'  schools  which  have  acquired  the  right  to  hold  the 
leaving  examination  on  the  same  terms  as  the  Public  Secondary 
Schook,  two  in  Upsala,  one   in   Lund,  and  two  in  Stockholm. 

•  New  Elementary  School.  This  expression,  it  will  be  noticed,  denotes 
in  Sweden,  and  still  more  commonly  in  Finland,  a  secondary  school,  whose 
curriculum  is  terminated  by  a  State  leaving  examination  at  the  age  of 
eighteen.    But  in  Sweden  the  term  Laroverk  is  now  more  common. 
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Next  came  a  Government  Bill  for  the  erection  of  Staw 
Secondary  Schools  for  girls,  but  it  was  rejected  by  the  Riksdag 
in  1873,  and  again  in  1874.  In  the  latter  year,  however,  a  sum  of 
60,000  kr.  a  year  was  set  aside  for  the  help  of  schools  already 
existing,  and  in  1882  this  sum  was  raised  to  70,000  kr.  Meanwhile 
(1870)  women  had  been  admitted  to  the  leaving  examination  on 
the  same  terms  as  men  and  to  university  degrees  (1873), 

A  commis3ion  was  appointed  in  1885  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
dition of  girls'  schools,  and  reported  three  years  later.  As  a  result 
the  grant  was  increased  to  100,000  kr.  Financial  difficulties  in  the 
schools  led  to  a  petition  for  further  help  in  1895,  and  the  grant 
was  then  increased  to  200,000  kr.,  to  be  shared  among  ninety-one 
schools  in  every  part  of  the  country.  Five  of  them  have  acquired 
the  right  of  holding  the  State  Leaving  Examination.  In  towns 
where  the  State  has  no  secondary  school  for  boys,  these  girls' 
schools  are  allowed  to  develop  themselves  into  Samskolor,  and  in 
this  way  additional  provision  for  the  education  of  boys  is  often 
made.  And  in  one  town  (Motala)  a  boys'  school,  by  becoming  a 
Samskola,  and  thereby  having  a  claim  upon  the  Government  grant, 
seems  to  have  been  saved  from  the  extinction  that  threatened  it. 
The  school  had  been  in  existence  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
and  was  maintained  by  fees  and  contributions  from  private 
persons  and  public  bodies.  The  corporation  had  for  a  long  time 
granted  a  yearly  contribution  of  2,000  kr.,  with  a  schoolhouse 
rent-free.  But  the  school  had  still  financial  difficulties  to  contend 
with  ;  and  as  the  population  of  the  town  was  increasing,  help  was 
sought  from  the  State,  but  in  vain.  As,  however,  the  grant  of 
2X),000  kr.  made  to  higher  girls'  schools  the  year  before  was  also 
available  for  Samskolor  if  they  had  at  least  five  classes,  the  school 
was  at  once  turned  into  a  Samskola  and  the  2,250  kr.  a  year  (since 
increased  to  3,000)  which  it  thereupon  received  from  the  State, 
in  addition  to  a  like  amount  from  the  corporation,  not  only  enabled 
it  to  reduce  fees  which  were  felt  to  be  too  high,  but  also  gave 
the  school  a  new  lease  of  life. 

Financial  Condition  of  the  Higher  OirW  Schools.  1 

The  next  step  came  in  1901.  In  that  year  Dr.  L.  M.  Waarn, 
the  rektor  of  the  higher  Seminary  for  Women,  was  commissioned 
by  the  Government  to  make  a  searching  investigation  into  the 
financial  condition  of  the  girls'  schools  in  receipt  of  State  grants ; 
this  report  *  contains  the  latest  accounts  of  these  schools. 

It  will  be  seen  fromi  his  findings  that  notwithstanding  the  great 
success  of  the  schools  they  still  suffer  from  serious  defects  calling 
for  remedy.  In  1901  the  schools  had  increased  to  103,  but,  as 
one  of  them  had  sent  in  no  returns,  the  report  relates  only  to  102. 

*  YUrande  rOrande  de  ekonomisha  fo^hdUandena  vid  deaf  staUn  un^^* 
todda  hogre  skoloma  for  kvintUig  ungdom,  .  .  Stockhohu,  1901,  pp.  28. 
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(In  1905  these  schools  number  114.)  The  fees  for  the  last  com- 
pleted year,  1,334,736  kr.,  are  not  much  more  than  enough  to  pay 
salaries,  1,073,721  kr.,  so  that  the  grants  from  the  State  and  from 
local  authorities,  375,137  kr.,  are  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to 
pay  for  rent  and  maintenance,  186,031  kr.,  and  for  ordinary  working 
expenses,  231,155  kr.,  i.e.  for  light,  fire,  cleaning,  school  materials 
and  renewal  of  furniture.  The  debts,  moreover,  1,309,943  kr., 
are  greater  than  the  assets,  946,656  kr.,  though  the  latter  have  some- 
what increased  and  the  former  decreased  during  the  year. 

Of  the  State  grant  of  196,845  kr.,  150,000  kr.  is  required  to  pay 
the  fees  of  611  free  pupils  and  in  part  those  of  980  others,  who  are 
admitted  at  the  reduced  rate  of  50  kr.  (the  average  school  fee 
beiDg  reckoned  at  125  kr.  a  year  or  £7),  so  that  in  considering  the 
question  of  further  aid  for  these  schools  from  the  State  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  net  annual  grant  from  the  State  is  not 
more  than  47,000  kr.  With  regard  to  the  other  half  of  the  con- 
tribution, i.e.  the  grants  from  commune,  landsting  or  other  local 
source,  Dr.  Lagerstedt  sajrs,  '*  Some  of  these  grants  have  been  given 
without  condition,  others  on  condition  of  free  instruction  for  a 
fixed  number  of  pupils.  In  addition,  several  schools  have  received 
single  contributions  from  communes,  savings  banks  and  private 
persons,  besides  which,  in  some  cases,  there  are  guarantee  unions 
and  capitalists  who  have  taken  upon  themselves  to  make  good 
any  deficit  that  arises."  In  1897,  for  instance,  the  commune  in 
Stockholm  granted  to  eight  schools  for  a  term  of  years  an  amount 
equal  to  that  of  the  State  "'  without  any  other  condition  than  that 
a  report  of  the  school's  activity  should  be  sent  in  every  year  to  the 
financial  committee." 

The  schools  to  which  these  grants  are  given  owe  their  origin  to 
various  sources.  The  earliest  and  also  the  largest  are  due  to 
private  initiative,  whether  of  a  single  individual  or  a  company  of 
shareholders.  For  others  the  commune  is  responsible.  It  is 
a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  State  what  the  origin  may  be  so  long 
as  the  schools  satisfy  the  conditions.  It  becomes  interesting,  there- 
fore, with  the  help  of  Dr.  Wflern  not  only  to  mark  the  conditions 
which  have  been  made  to  meet  the  cases  of  schools  of  different 
origin,  but  also  to  record  the  additions  and  modifications  found 
desirable  at  each  increase  of  the  Parliamentary  grant,  in  order  to 
remedy  the  defects  and  correct  the  faults  which  have  come  to 
light  year  after  year  in  dealing  with  the  schools. 

.  .   L 

Conditions  of  State  Aid. 

The  conditions  fixed  in  1882  were, — 

(1)  that  a  certain  number  of  pupils  should  receive,  some  of 

them  free  instruction,  and  others  at  the  reduced  fee  of  50  kr.  a  year. 

(2)  That  a  yearly  report  should  be  sent  in. 
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(3)  That  the  school  should  submit  to  the  contiol  and 
regulations  prescribed  by  His  Majesty. 

(4)  That  at  the  application  for  grant  particulars  should  be 

given  with  regard  to  the  fo^'owing  eight  points : 
(a)  The  object  and    organization  of  the  school    (the 
division  into  classes,  the  subjects  taught,  the  courses  and 
hours  of  instruction,  and  the  school  rules). 
(6)  The  government  of  the  school. 

(c)  The  qualifications  of  the  head  master  or  mistress. 

(d)  The  number  of  the  teachers  and  the   number  of 
hours  that  they  are  at  work. 

(e)  The  number  of  pupils  in  separate  classes  at  one  time, 
i               (/)  The   yearly  fees  in  each  class  with  and  witloit 

extras. 
{g)  The  income  and  outgoings  for  the  last  year  with  the 

salary  of  the  head  master  or  mistress,  and  of  each  teacher. 
(A)  The  size  of  the  school  rooms   (a  certificate  fiom 

the  Board  of  Health  should  show  that  they  are  suitable 

for  their  purpose). 
When  in  1896,  the  grant  was  raised  from  100,000  kr.  to  200,000  kr. 
important  changes  were  made.  Not  only  higher  girls'  schools  but 
Samskolor  were  henceforth  to  share  in  the  grant.  It  was  also  for  the 
first  time  made  an  indispensable  condition  that  the  contribution 
from  some  local  source  should  be  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  State. 
Any  alteration  in  this  principle  insisted  on  by  Parliament  ought 
not,  says  Dr.  Waern,  to  be  proposed,  "  although  in  carrying  it  out 
serious  hardships  are  caused  and — ^to  the  great  inconvenience  of 
certain  districts  and  private  individuals — several  schools  have  had 
in  consequence  to  be  discontinued.  These  hardships  and  incon- 
veniences should  nevertheless  not  make  us  flinch,  if  we  have  grounds 
for  hoping  that  the  carrying  out  of  the  principle  will  in  the  long 
run  best  advance  the  happy  development  of  the  schools." 
Further  conditions  were  added  at  the  same  time,  as  follows  : 

(1)  The  school  must,  without  reckoning  the  preparatory 
classes,  give  instruction  in  at  least  five  classes  and  must  for 
the  last  three  years  have  had  at  least  an  average  of  thirty 
pupils  in  the  last  named  classes. 

(2)  Such  a  school  may  receive  a  grant  of  30  kr.  for  every 
pupil  in  the  classes  above  the  preparatory,  but  no  school  may 
receive  more  than  3,000  kr.  a  year. 

(3)  But  if  a  school  gives  instruction  in  domestic  economy, 
it  may  receive  an  extra  grant  of  not  more  than  500  kr. 

(4)  Various  additions  are  also  made  to  the  particulars  which 
must  be  given  when  a  school  applies  for  State  grant.  Not  only 
must  the  number  of  pupils  be  given,  but  the  number  for  the 
last  three  years.  It  also  must  be  made  clear  that  the  class 
which  is  regarded  as  the  lowest  in  the  girls'  school  proper  (as 
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opposed  to  the  preparatory  classes)  is  doing  substantially  the 
same  work  as  the  first  class  in  the  State  secondary  school.  Cer- 
tificates also  must  be  enclosed  to  testify : 

(a)  That  the  local  contribution  is  at  least  equal  to  that 
of  the  State. 

[b)  That  the  school  regulations  are  satisfactory  in  regard 
to  health,  and  that  the  instruction  is  so  arranged  that  no 
undue  strain  be  caused ;  and  that  a  qualified  doctor  be 
appointed  at  the  school.  The  two  last  documents  have 
to  be  forwarded  by  the  inspecting  authorities: 

In  ISdd  it  was  further  directed  that  the  report  sent  in  at  the 
end  of  every  school  year  should  be  drawn  up  in  the  same  form  as 
that  of  a  State  secondary  school ;  and  that  if  it  be  printed,  five 
copies  should  be  sent  to  the  department.  One  month  also  after 
the  beginm'ng  of  each  term  a  list  must  be  sent  of  the  teachers  with 
the  number  of  hours  each  of  them  works  ;  of  the  number  of  pupils 
in  each  class ;    and  of  the  school  rules  for  the  term. 

The  school  also  engages  to  furnish  the  Minister  of  Education 
with  such  information  as  he  may  find  it  necessary  to  demand. 

Defects  in  Higher  Girls*  Schools. 

Rektor  WsBm  sums  up  his  results  under  six  heads : — 

1.  Salaries,  he  finds,  especially  those  of  the  lady  teachers, 
are  unusually  low,  and,  as  a  rule,  insufficient  for  decent  subsist- 
ence. (A  third  of  the  principals  had  less  than  £100  a  year  ; 
the  200  teachers  who  had  the  higher  qualification  of  a  Univer- 
sity degree  or  of  the  certificate  of  the  Higher  Seminary  were 
receiving  on  the  average  not  more  than  £60  a  year.) 

2.  Most  of  the  principals  teach  too  many  hours,  and  cannot 
exercise  the  necessary  oversight. 

i  3.  Untrained  teachers  are  widely  employed  in  these  schools. 
(The  rektor  is  speaking  according  to  a  high  Swedish  standard. 
An  Englishman  would  not  think  schools  badly  off  if  they  could 
show  that  69  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  on  the  permanent  staff 
were  either  University  graduates  or  had  passed  through  a 
seminary.) 

4.  The  putting  together  of  two  classes  under  one  teacher 
is  found  in  many  schools  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  real 
ittjury. 

5.  Fees  on  the  average  amount  to  125  kr.  a  year  (£7)  (at 
least  twice  as  much  as  in  the  corresponding  schools  for  boys 
in  1905  and  afterwards). 

6.  About  40  per  cent,  of  the  schools  in  question  either  are 
run  at  a  loss  or  yield  an  insufficient  remuneration  to  their 
owrers. 
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Increased  Orant, 

As  a  result  of  Dr.  Waem's  report  the  State  grant  was  increased 
from  200,000  kr.  to  347,500  kr.  Where  the  payment  was  30  kr. 
a  pupil  it  is  now  45  kr.,  without  any  stipulation  that  ttie  number 
of  free  places  shall  be  increased.  That  is  to  say,  whereas  the  State 
grant  was  formerly  appUed  mainly  in  such  a  way  as  to  relieve  parents 
and  guardians,  it  will  now  in  addition  exercise  some  effect,  not  at 
all  too  soon,  in  increasing  the  salaries  of  teachers,  as  will  appear 
from  the  following  new  conditions  : — 

That  teachers  who  are  chiefly  employed  in  classes  above  the 
preparatory  shall,  for  twenty-four  hours'  work  a  week  during  thirty- 
six  weeks  a  year,  in  which  Easter  and  Whitsuntide  and  occasional 
holidays  are  included,  receive  a  salary  amounting,  at  least,  to  the 
lowest  salary  which  is  paid  in  the  same  commune  for  eight  months* 
work  to  any  ordinary  teacher  in  an  elementary  school  for  girls, 
reckoning  as  part  of  the  latter's  salary  any  payment  in  kind  she 
receives  (e.gr.,  schoolhouse,  firing,  forage  for  cow). 

This  Ust  of  conditions  looks  very  formidable.  But  everything 
depends  on  the  spirit  behind  them,  on  the  way  in  which  they  are 
worked.  Of  this  I  had  good  evidence  once  when  I  asked  a  lady 
principal  whose  school  had  recently  been  admitted  among  the 
aided  schools,  the  conditions  she  had  had  to  comply  with.  "  Con- 
ditions !  "  she  exclaimed,  "  there  are  no  conditions.  I  just  go  and 
receive  the  money."  She  had  conformed  to  the  conditions  virtu- 
ally prior  to  any  thought  of  grant,  from  a  determination  to  make 
the  school  all  it  should  be.  She  could  do  no  more  after  receiving 
the  grant,  and  therefore  felt  no  additional  yoke. 

Distribution  of  the  Schools, 

Such  is  the  contribution  from  the  State,  powerfully  aided  by 
public  interest  and  by  the  earnestness  of  the  teachers,  which  has 
sufficed  to  build  up  within  one  generation  a  network  of  schools 
that  covers  the  whole  land.  Fifty  of  the  IH  schools  wliich  are 
at  work  in  1905  lie  along  the  coast  of  the  Gattegat,  the  Sound, 
the  Baltic,  and  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  (almost  up  to  the  Arctic  circle) ; 
thirty-five  (including  thirteen  in  Stockholm)  are  on  or  near  the 
shores  of  the  three  larger  lakes,  and  twenty-nine  are  at  various 
places  inland.  Their  distribution,  due  to  no  pre-concerted  arrange- 
ment, coincides  for  the  most  part  with  that  of  the  State  Secondary 
Schools  for  boys.  In  two  places  where  there  is  such  a  school  for 
boys  (oQe  a  Eealskola'and  one  a  Samskola)  there  is  indeed  no  higher 
girls'  school ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  twenty- one  higher 
girls'  schools  (six  of  them  Samskolor  and  so  providing  in  their 
respective  areas  the  only  instruction  for  bo3rs  above  the  elementary 
school  standard)  in  places  where  there  is  no  corresponding  State 
school  for  boys.  Some  of  these  girls'  schools  are  in  places  with 
less  than  2,000  inhabitants ;  forty  of  them  in  places  with  6,000 
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inliabitants  or  under.  The  aggregate  number  of  pupils  in  these 
Bohools  amounted  to  10,694  in  1901,  exclusive  of  those  in  the  pre- 
paratory classes ;  and  if  there  be  added  the  pupils  of  the  twelve 
new  schools  down  to  1905,  the. present  number  of  pupils  must 
exceed  12,000  (not  to  speak  of  those  in  twenty  or  thirty  other 
schools  of  like  kind  that  work  without  public  assistance). 

Though  each  girl's  schooling  costs  public  authorities  and  parents 
together  from  60  to  100  kr.  a  year  less  than  each  boy's  in  a  State 
school,  such  a  saving  is  not  to  be  reckoned  as  the  chief  advantage 
of  the  system  under  which  the  schools  have  grown  up ;  for,  a9 
we  have  seen,  it  may  be  easily  attained  at  the  cost  of  serious  in- 
justice to  the  teaching  stafi.  The  chief  advantage  of  the  system 
13  its  greater  freedom  and  flexibiUty.  These  schools,  moreover,  are 
exercising  a  beneficial  influence  outside  the  middle  classes,  for 
whom  in  the  main  they  were  instituted.  At  the  training  college 
for  elementary  schoolmistresses  in  Skara  I  learnt  that  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  students  had  received  their  earUer  education  at  one 
or  other  of  the  higher  girls'  schools,  and  I  found  afterwards  that  this 
was  by  no  means  a  solitary  experience. 

Such  results  at  such  a  cost  it  is  not  easy  to  attain.  They  can 
only  be  brought  about  by  pressing  every  available  force  into 
harmonious,  efficient  service.  The  aid  given  by  the  State  is  of  such 
a  kind  that  each  description  of  school,  whether  under  pubUc  or  in- 
dividual control,  is  qualified  to  receive  it.  Nothing  is;  given,  for 
instance,  as  a  grant  to  aid  in  the  erecting  of  buildings.  The  grants 
are  given  yearly  in  return  for  service  rendered  within  the  year. 
Least  of  all  could  the  schools  strictly  private  be  dispensed  with. 
They  were  first  in  the  field,  and  still  remain  the  largest  girls'  schools 
in  the  land.  One  of  them  has  sent  up  to  the  University  one  half 
of  the  number  of  girls,  now  nearly  600  in  number,  who  have  passed 
the  leaving  examination. 

But  of  all  the  agencies  producing  this  result  none  has  been  more 
powerful  than  the  Higher  Seminary  for  Teachers  in  Stockholm. 
The  State,  though  possessing  no  schools  of  its  own  (beyond  the 
normal  school  attached  to  the  seminary),  has  yet  sent  into  the 
higher  girls'  schools  for  the  last  thirty-five  years  a  steady  stream 
of  capable,  well-trained  teachers.  Of  the  777  teachers  on  the 
permanent  staff,  no  less  than  277  (close  upon  thirty -six  per  cent.) 
have  passed  through  this  higher  seminary.  The  higher  teachers 
in  each  school  have,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  reproduced 
the  plans  and  features  of  the  normal  school  in  which  they  gained 
their  first  experience.  There  is  thus  a  strong  family  likeness  to  be 
found  in  the  schools  ;  but  as  it  has  been  a  free  imitation  without 
the  compulsion  of  any  code,  there  is  also  constant  diversity.  Some 
make  a  point  of  preparing  their  pupils  for  the  University  or  for  the 
higher  seminary  ;  another  trains  teachers  in  household  economy; 
a  third  will  give  more  than  usual  attention  to  foreign  languages, 
or  to  music  and  art ;  a  fourth  grafts  on  its  higher  classes  a  training 
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department  for  secondary  school  teachers.*  The  imitation  has 
gone  just  as  far  as  is  suitable  for  the  school  or  the  neighbourhood, 
and  with  such  variations  and  additions  as  the  locality  demanded.^ 

The  Year  of  Training. 

Sweden  possesses  what  Denmark  and  Norway  still  lackf — a  course 
of  training  for  teachers  in  State  Secondary  Schools.  And  as  this 
has  I)pen  in  successful  operation  for  an  entire  generation,  it  seems 
desirable,  before  leaving  Sweden  for  Finland,  to  describe  it  in 
some  detail. 

The  year  of  training  in  Sweden  (called  Proof  Tear)  is  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  employment  in  State  Secondary  Schools.    It  was 
organised  on  its  present  lines  in  1875,  and  at  the  outset  owed  much 
to   German  influence.    When  I  asked  an  earnest  young  teacher 
to  give  me  a  detailed  informal  account  of  his  own  ''  Proof  Year," 
he  told  me  that  there  were  five  schools  in  the  country,  three  in 
Stockholm,  one  at  Upsala,  and  one  at  Lund,  at  which  this  year 
of  training  could  be  passed.    Formerly  the  year  could  be  spent  at 
any  complete  Secondary  School.    But  it  was  found  that  not  all  head 
masters  relished  this  addition  to  their  ordinary  work.    And  now  the 
work  is  confined  to  five  schools,  whose  Rektors,  we  may  presume,  are 
so  chosen  that  they  take  as  kindly  to  this  as  to  their  other  duties. 
At  each  of  these  five  schools  there  are  generally  ten  teachers  in 
training  every  year.    And  if  women  have  passed  through  a  full 
university  course  and  taken  a  degree,  they  are  eligible  as  well  as 
men.    Fifty  new  teachers  every  year  are  quite  as  many  as  the 
schools  have  need  for.    My  friend  had  finished  his  university  course 
in  May,  1893 ;  and  having  decided  to  become  a  teacher  in  secondary 
schools  he  sent  into  the  Chief  Secretary  of  the  Secondary  Education 
Department  copies  of  his  leaving  examination  certificate  and  of  his 
various  university  certificates,  naming  at  the  same  time  the  three 
subjects  he  wished  to  be  trained  in,  which  were  in  his  case  mathe- 
matics, physics,  and  chemistry.    He  also  asked  to  have  his  year  of 
training  at  Upsala.    A  few  weeks  after,  his  application  was  granted ; 
and  he  began  his  training  with  six  others  at  the  beginning  of  the 
autumn  term,  there  being  also  three  others  who  had  begun  one  term 
earlier.    The  seven  new  candidates  had  first  an  hour's  interview 
with  the  head  master ;  and  according  to  the  subjects  they  had  chosen 


*  E.g.  Frk.  Aana  Ronstroai's  training  classes  in  connexion  with  her 
school  in  Lund  have  had  such  success  that  thoy  are  now  developed  iato  a 
separate  institution  under  public  management. 

jAdjunkt  S.  Q.  Dahl's  Laroverks-Matrikd  for  1897-1899  (Stockholm,  1900 
pp.  696  octavo)  contains  a  full  list  of  all  secondary  teachers  in  Sweden,  not  only 
those  in  State  schools,  but  also  in  all  other  secondary  schools  recognised  or 
aided  by  the  State.  It  also  includes  the  names  of  the  entire  staff  of  the  various 
seminaries  both  for  secondary  and  elementary  schools.  The  full  particulars 
given  in  regard  to  each  teacher  are  very  helpful  to  anyone  making  a  study  in 
detail  of  secondary  education  in  Sweden.  -  .    ^ 

i  But  see  note  on  page  64^ 
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'had  ▼arious  leaden  or  guides  (Handledare)  assigned  to  them 
amongst  the  members  of  the  staff,  under  whose  particular  direction 
they  had  to  remain  during  their  training.  My  friend  had  one  leader 
given  him  for  mathematics  in  the  lower  classes,  another  for  mathe- 
matics in  the  higher,  and  a  third  for  physics  and  chemistry.  The 
first  two  or  three  weeks  were  spent  in  watching  the  work  of  the 
classes  (the  lowest  class  for  the  most  part)  and  listening  to  the 
lessons  given.  Then  came  a  little  teaching,  first  in  the  presence  of 
the  teacher  and  then  in  his  absence.  After  that  came  the  first 
proof  (Prof),  f.e.,  a  criticism  lesson  was  given  to  the  lowest  class 
in  mathematics  in  the  presence  of  the  head  master,  the  teacher  of 
the  class,  who  was  also  the  candidate's  leader,  and  the  rest  of  the 
students  in  training ;  and  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  termination 
of  the  lesson,  all  those  who  had  thus  vntnessed  it  along  with  the 
candidate  himself  met  and  discussed  its  matter  and  manner.  In  the 
next  class  there  was  "  Auskultation  "  only,  with  some  teaching. 
In  the  third  dass,  after  some  listening  and  some  teaching,  came  the 
seo<md  proof  (in  geometry).  In  the  fourth  class  there  was  attain 
listening  and  teaching  only.  But  in  the  fifth  there  was  continued 
teaching  for  a  month,  both  with  and  without  the  teacher.  Then 
came  twoproofe  one  in  geometry  and  one  in  algebra.  This  brought 
the  candidate  to  the  end  of  the  lower  classes,  and  also  to  the  end 
of  the  autumn  term.  During  the  same  term  he  had  to  hear  lessons 
in  the  lowest  class  of  physics  and  chemistry,  t.c.,  the  lower  sixth, 
and  to  give  a  few  lessons  and  go  through  a  proof. 

In  the  spring  term  he  merely  watched  the  teaching  in  geometry 
and  algebra  in  the  lower  sixth,  g<Hng  through  his  first  proof  in 
those  subjects  in  the  upper  sixth.  But  he  had  a  criticism  lesson  in 
the  lower  sixth  in  trigonometry  and  stereometry,  being  only  a 
listener  in  the  upper  sixth.  In  the  upper  sixth  he  had  a  criti- 
cism lesson  in  chemistry  and  in  physics,  and  one  also  in  chemistry 
in  the  upper  seventh.  He  also  gave  continuous  instruction  in 
physics  in  the  upper  seventh  for  a  month,  followed  by  a  criticism 
lesson.  In  addition  to  this  he  was  expected  to  take  the  class 
teaching  if  one  of  his  leaders  was  away  ill.  Each  of  the  three 
leaders  received  an  addition  to  his  salary  of  60  kr.  a  term  for  the 
care  bestowed  upon  him. 

Beside  all  this  a  Decent  in  the  University  gave  to  the  candidates 
two  lectures  a  week  on  the  History  of  Education  and  Pedagogik, 
followed  by  an  examination  at  the  end  of  the  second  term  ;  but 
there  seemed  to  be  no  sort  of  connexion  between  this  theoretical 
woric  and  the  practical.  The  Decent,  for  instance,  was  not 
required  to  be  present  at  the  criticism  lesson  and  the  subaequent 
discussion.  Then  the  Rektor,  having  heard  the  criticism  lessons 
and  received  periodical  reports  both  from  the  candidate  and  his 
leaders,  holds  a  scru^ffiium,  attended  by  those  of  Ids  colleagues 
who  have  taken  part  in  the  training ;  and  tke  precise  character 
of  the  certificate  is  then  settled  by  discussion  and  by  full  inter- 
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change  of  opinion  and  evidence.  As  this  certificate  becomes  an 
important  asset  in  the  young  teacher's  stock-in-trade,  one  upon 
which  the  character  of  his  first  employment  largely  depends,  I  have 
asked  the  friend,  who  gave  me  his  own  experience  so  fully,  to 
allow  me  to  append  his  own  certificate.  It  will  serve  to  complete 
his  picture  of  the  situation.    {See  page  22.) 

The  Rektor  of  the  Higher  Reallaroverk  in  Stockholm  kindly 
allowed  me  to  examine  the  papers  relating  to  two  or  three  years' 
candidates  and  thereby  enabled  me  to  gain  a  clearer  insight  into 
the  nature  and  method  of  the  training.  These  documents  con- 
sisted mainly  of  the  weekly  schedules,  ^ed  in  by  the  candidates, 
and  of  the  Rektor's  own  half-yearly  report  to  the  department.  A 
reproduction  of  the  two  sides  of  one  of  these  schedules  will  serve 
better  than  any  description.  It  relates  to  a  candidate  in  his  first 
half  year,  who  had  begun  his  course  of  training  about  seven  weeks 
before.     {See  pages  23  and  24.) 

In  his  report  to  the  Department,  the  Rektor  gives  the  names  of  his 
five  first  term  candidates  and  of  the  five  in  their  second  term; 
and  then  devotes  a  folio  page  to  each.  The  report  for  a  second  term 
candidate  is,  of  necessity,  fuller  than  that  for  one  only  half  way 
through  his  course. 

It  will  perhaps  be  useful  to  extract  here  the  leading  particulars 
of  a  candidate  whose  training  is  just  finished.  First,  the  three  or 
four  subjects  are  named  in  which  he  has  elected  to  be  trained, 
and  the  names  given  of  the  leader  in  each.  Then  (to  pick  out 
what  seemed  a  typical  instance)  it  was  stated  he  had  spent  9  hours 
in  the  term  in  practice  lessons,  33  in  criticism  lessons,  140  in  Aus- 
kultation,  and  11  as  "Vikar"*;  and  counting  in  the  previous 
term  he  had  in  his  whole  year  of  training  spent  91  hours  in  teaching, 
366  in  Auskultation,  and  15  as  "  Vikar.''  One  candidate  is  stated 
to  have  spent  only  106  hours  in  one  or  other  of  these  ways  in  his 
second  term,  because  he  was  allowed  a  month  before  its  close  to 
take  up  a  vacant  appointment  in  a  country  school.  But  this  is  a 
rare  case.  Next  came  fuller  particulars  of  the  candidate's  training 
certificate  precisely  as  they  are  given  in  the  certificate  itself .  And 
last  of  all  the  Rektor  mentions  the  extra  payments  (ranging  in  this 
particular  report  from  40  kr.  to  300  kr.  according  to  the  amount 
of  work  done)  which  in  his  opinion  should  be  paid  to  his  colleagues 
who  have  acted  as  leaders.  It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that 
the  detailed  methods  of  one  school  are  not  those  of  another  -  and 
that  in  the  same  school  those  of  one  year  may  differ  in 
some  respects  from  those  of  the  next,  according  to  circumstances. 
Much  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  headmaster  and  the  leaders. ' 

When  the  greater  part  of  the  preceding  account  was  written 
a  commission  was  still  investigating  the  condition  of  the  State 
Secondary  Schools^with  a  view  to  a  report.  A  Bill  was  drawn  up 
in  1903  on  the  basis  of  that  report  and  passed  the  two  Houses  oi 
Parliament  in  the  following  year.    The  framers  of  that  Bill  had 


*  i.e.,  substitute  for  an  absent  teacher. 
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before  them  the  sweeping  changes  made  in  Norway  in  1896  and  the 
new  legiidation  on  Danish  secondaij  schools  of  the  yeai8^1902 
and  1903.  It  seems  better,  therefore,  to  defer  some  account  of 
the  changes  in  Sweden  until  those  in  Norway  and  Denmark  have 
been  described.  But  first  of  all  a  brief  description  of  schools  in 
Finland  must  be  given. 


Noie. — ^In  autumn,  1897,  Professor  Gertz,  chief  inspector  of  the  Latin- 
skoler  in  Denmark,  accompanied  by  the  late  Emil  81omann  and  Dr.  Tuzen, 
headmasters  of  Copenhagen  Latinskoler,  were  sent  by  the  State  to  spend 
a  week  in  September  and  another  week  in  the  middle  of  October  carefully 
watching  the  methods  of  training  secondary  teachers — teachers,  be  it  remem- 
bered, who  were  all  University  graduates  (some  of  them  Doctors  of  Philosophy) 
between  twenty-five  and  thirty  years  of  age.  Their  report  appears  in 
Asmuflsen's  Meddddaer  for  1899-1900,  pp.  82-6.  From  this  I  extract  the 
following  passages  :  *'  The  chief  impression  we  got  of  the  work  of  the  young 
teacher  candidates  was  that  they  lacked  the  art  of  teaching  {LcererUknik), 
The  lessons  were  ill-arranged.  In  the  language  lessons,  for  example,  the 
grammar  took  so  much  time  that  only  five  minutes  were  left  for  the  reading- 
book.  The  candidates  had  no  clear  idea  what  questions  they  should  ask, 
nor  how  they  should  deal  with  the  answers  they  received.  When  the  pupils 
had  given  a  wrong  answer,  the  teacher  went  on  without  saying  it  was  wrong, 
and  without  substituting  for  it  what  was  correct.  Several  of  the  candidates 
spoke  so  low  that  the  children  had  difficulty  in  understanding  them.  The 
whole  instruotion  dragged  and  had  no  life  in  it.  When  we  came  to  regard 
the  method  of  dealing  with  the  separate  subjects,  the  most  frequent  fault 
was  that  candidates  with  children  in  the  lowest  classes  went  on  too  fast 
and  too  far,  and  shot  over  their  pupils*  heads.  Finally,  the  candidates  all 
through  managed  only  in  a  small  degree  to  keep  the  class  occupied  and  fasten 
the  attention. 

**  It  was  such  points  as  these  and  the  like  that  were  discussed  at  the  con- 
feranoes  that  followed  the  lessons.  These  conferences  were  arranged  in 
different  ways  at  different  schools  .  .  . 

"  When  we  again  witnessed  the  candidates  at  work,  we  noticed  time  after 
time  with  how  much  diligence  they  sought  to  apply  the  rules  impressed  upon 
them,  how  they  set  about  correcting  their  faults,  and  what  were  the  actual 
stages  in  their  development.  The  efforts  of  some  were  entirely  successful, 
others  had  much  difficulty  in  straggling  through,  but  we  could  always  see 
that  the  continuous  guidance  was  of  great  importance  for  them. 

**  We  are,  therefore,  convinced  that  Sweden  has  developed  a  system  of 
training  for  the  higher  schools  which,  whilst  leaving  each  school  free  to  form 
its  own  methods,  works  firmly  and  securely  within  the  given  limits,  so  that 
both  headmaster  and  staff  show  great  interest  and  zeal  in  giving  the  candi- 
dates practical  guidance  in  school  methods  and  helping  them  to  xmderstand 
their  importance,  and  candidates  show  corresponding  diligence  and  interest  in 
availing  themselves  of  the  guidance  offered,  and  so  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  level  of  teaching  in  the  higher  schools  has  been  raised  in  a  way  full 
of  significance." 
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[Weekly  Schedole— Front.] 

Report  for  the  week  October  I7tli-23rd. 


Autkultation  : 

Algebra     - 

Do. 
G^metry  * 
Physics 


Practice  Lessons  : 


Gleometry  - 


Criticism  Lessons  i 


Teacher. 


Stockholm^  October  23rd,  1897. 


Adjunkt  A 

Extra-teacher  N 

Do*  do.    •^  I 


uj).  VI.  a. 

up.  VL  c 

Do. 


Lektor  L  - 

low 

.  VII. 

A4junkt  A 

- 

up. 

VI.  a. 

(none  this  week) 

2 
2 
1 
2 


Candidate's  name. 


P.T.O. 
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^Weekly  Schedule— Back.] 


Work  gone  through  in  practice  Lessons  in  up.  VI.  a. 
Propositions  6  and  7  in  Hellgren's  Euclid,  Bk.  VI. 


Written  Work  corrected. 


One  set  of  mathematical  exercises  in  up.  VI.  a. 


Vikari(U, 


(i.e.  work  done  for  absent  teachers)  four  hours  in  Class  III. 


Present  twice  at  Lectures  on  Pedagogik. 


Pinland :  Leaving  ixanUntUions.  ^S 


II.    FINLAND. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  organisation  of  secondary 
schools  in  Finland  on  coming  to  them  from  those  of  Sweden,  just 
as  a  knowledge  of  secondary  education  in  Denmark  makes  an 
investigation  of  that  in  Norway  all  the  easier.  For  it  is  less  than 
a  hundred  years  since  Finland  was  separated  from  Sweden,  less  than 
a  hundred  years  since  Norway  was  separated  from  Denmark. 
And  it  is  only  natural  that  these  two  countries  that  have  lost  their 
old  attachments  should  nevertheless  continue  to  build  in  the  main 
on  the  previous  foundation. 

In  Finland,  as  compared  with  Sweden,  it  is  interesting  to  notice 
where  some  feature  received  from  Sweden  has  remained  unaltered 
and  imdeveloped,  e.g.,  Finland  has  still  four  Estates — Nobles, 
Clergy,  Burghers,  and  Yeomen* — ^which  Sweden  exchanged  for 
two  Chambers  in  1866 ;  whilst  in  other  respects  Finland  has 
moved  earlier  or  moved  further  than  Sweden.  For  instance, 
Finland  was  in  advance,  not  only  of  Sweden  but  of  all  other  countries 
also,  in  making  Sloyd  an  essential  feature  in  national  education 
(it  was  Uno  Cygnaeus  who  first  convinced  Otto  Salomon  that  Sloyd 
should  be  a  means  of  general  rather  than  technical  education) ; 
and  though  Sweden  was  first  by  seven  years  to  introduce  co- 
education, Finland  has  made  of  it  a  more  brilliant  success.  Finland 
was  also  earlier  than  Sweden  by  thirty-five  years  in  freeing  the 
schools  from  ecclesiastical  oversight  and  replacing  it  by  the  control 
of  experts. 

Thb  Leaving  Examination  mainly  a  Univeiwity 

Matter. 

But  the  State  leaving  examination  in  Finland  remains  still 
m  an  undeveloped  form.  Finland,  in  fact,  is  the  only  one  of  these 
four  countries  in  which  the  university  continues  to  be  mainly 
responsible  for  the  examination.  The  written  part  of  the  examina- 
tion takes  place  every  year  in  March  (and  also  in  September)  at 
the  various  schools  which  possess  the  right  of  dismission  to  the 
University.  And  the  candidates  consist  mainly  of  the  pupils  of 
such  schools,  but  also  of  such  others  as  have  been  prepared 
privately  and  have  intimated  their  desire  to  be  examined  at 
that  particular  school.    This  written  part  consists — 

(1)  Of  an  essay  on  some  subject  that  has  been  treated  of 
in  the  school  work  (eight  or  ten  subjects  are  generally  given 
for  the  candidate  to  choose  from). 

*  The  regainiag  of  freedom  has  been  quick  to  briDg  with  it  new  political 
developments.  The  Diet  of  1906  has  replaced  the  four  Estates  by  a  single 
Chamber  of  200  members,  chosen  by  univeraal  suffrage  of  women  as  well  as 
men,  who  have  reached  tiie  age  of  24  years.  The  Chamber  meets  for  the 
fiiBt  time  in  1907. 
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(2.)  Of  a  piece  of  Latin  prose  to  be  translated  into  thd 
mother  tongue  (when  the  pupil  has  not  gone  through  a  lyoenm 
where  Latin  is  an  obligatory  subjeot,  he  maj  substitate 
RuBcdan,  Grerman,  or  French).  Four  hours  are  allowed  for 
the  paper. 

(3.)  Of  a  translation  £rom  the  pupil's  mother  tongue  into 
the  other  ^'  hemmande  sprog  " ;  that  is,  if  the  pupil  speaks 
Swedish  at  home,  the  translation  must  be  into  Finnish  ;  and 
if  his  mother  tongue  be  Finnish,  the  translation  must  be  ilito 
Swedish. 

(4.)  There  are  also  at  least  three  mathematical  problems. 
Logarithmic  tables  allowed. 
Papers  are  looked  over  by  the  teachers  and  the  results  entered 
into  a  minute  book,  a  copy  of  which  is  kept  in  the  University ; 
and  the  University  authorities  add  the  result  of  their  own  separate 
decisions  alongside.    Only  when  a  candidate's  written  work  has 
been  found  satisfactory,  is  he   allowed  to   send  in  his  name  for 
the  viva  voce  at  the  University.    I  was  present  at  this  viva  voce. 
The  examination  was  conducted  by  one  of  the  younger  professors, 
totally  unknown,  it  may  be  presumed,  to  the  examinees ;  the  six  or 
seven  candidates  (who  were  examined  altogether,  as  in  Sweden, 
and  not  separately,  as  in  Denmark  and  Norway)  answered  question 
after  question  (the  subject  was  history)  much  in  the  same  way 
as  in  a  class  lesson  at  school.    They  were  handled  in  a  manner 
quite  sympathetic.    But  no  teacher  was  present ;  and  co-opera- 
tion between  University  and  School  was  evidently  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  so  that  I  am  not  surprised  to  read,  in  the  report  drawn 
up  in  1900   by  Chief   Lispector    K.  Synnerberg  for  the  French 
Exhibition,  that  success  in  the  examination  is  **  often  a  matter  of 
chance :    a  pupil  who  is  not  timid  often  succeeds  beyond  all  ex- 
pectation, whilst  another  fails  to  pass  trials  of  a  limited  duration 
(from   four  to  six  hours)  before  examiners  who  are  strangers. 
And  so  a  lively  opposition  has  for  a  long  time  been  displayed 
against  this  kind  of  examination,  as  well  on  the  part  of  the  masters 
as  of  the  public.    But  all  the  plans  having  for  their  object  tlie 
transference  of  the  examination  to  the  schools  have  hitherto 
fallen  to  the  ground  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  University  is  little 
disposed  to  renounce  the  control  over  the  schools,  which  the  leaving 
examination  undoubtedly  confers."  * 

In  the  year  1899  there  were  624  candidates  at  the  examination 
— 498  in  spring  and  26  at  the  supplementary  examination  in  the 
autumn.  Of  the  498,  109  were  rejected  at  the  written  part  of  the 
examination,  of  whom  95  presented  themselves  again  in  the  autumn 
with  the  26  new  candidates.  Of  the  121,  84  were  approved.  Of 
the  473  thus  qualified  to  proceed  to  viva  voce,  466  actually  presented 

themselves,  of  whom  460  passed.    These  with  twelve  from  the  last 
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*  Page  17  of  "  Relation  sur  I'Stat  aotuel  do  rSoBeignemeat  Seoondaiie  et 
Primaiio  611  Flalaiido. 
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year  made  a  total  of  472  penonB  qualified  to  prooeed  to  the  Uni- 
vezsity.  Of  the  472,  113  were  women.  In  1900  the  candidateB 
numbered  536 ;  and  in  1903,  649,  of  whom  half  came  from  public 
and  half  from  recognised  private  schools  or  from  private  tuition 
(privatastB).  In  the  latter  half  the  number  of  failures  is  nearly 
three  times  as  great  as  in  the  former :  this  is  probably  due  to 
the  number  of  privatists  (i.e.  candidates  that  have  not  gone 
through  the  regular  school  course  in  a  recognised  school).  It  will 
be  noticed  that  Finland  is  now  the  only  one  of  the  four  countries 
without  a  leaving  examination  at  an  intermediate  stage  for  pupils 
going  out  into  business  life  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen. 

Connexion  bbtwebn  Pbimart  Schools  and  Seoondabt. 

Before  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  schools  whose  work  has  this 
examination  for  its  goal,  it  will  be  well  to  prefix  a  statement  kindly 
fumiahed  me  by  Dr.  Gustaf  Lonnbeck,  Chief  Inspector  of  primary 
schools,  with  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  secondary  school  to  the 
primary  school  in  Finland  : — "  In  Section  1  of  the  Skolordning  of 
August  8,  1872,  it  is  laid  down  that  the  instruction  in  Finland's 
secondary  schools  pre-supposes  the  activity  of  the  elementary  school. 
If  this  ordinance  is  to  become  a  full  reality,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
elasses  both  in  the  primary  school  and  the  secondary  school  be  so 
arranged  that  those  in  the  latter  constitute  a  direct  continuation  of 
those  in  the  former.    Such  an  ordinance  has  in  the  meantime  not 
yet  been  issued.    But  a  significant  step  in  this  direction  was  taken 
by  the  general  teachers'  meeting  that  met  in  1897,  when  it  decided 
inter  alia  to  propose  to  the  government  that  the  higher  schools, 
both  those  for  boys  and  those  for  girls,  should  be  so  ordered  as  to 
be  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  second  year's  division  of  the 
primary  school  (the  higher  primary  schools  have  four  yearly  divi- 
sions or  classes). 

The  (Government  has  at  present  declined  this  proposal,  but  that 
can  have  taken  place  only  because  they  do  not  regard  the  present 
time  as  suitable  for  any  attempt  at  radical  reform  in  school  matters. 
Ilieie  is  no  doubt  that,  in  the  near  future  perhaps,  the  primary 
school  in  Finland  will  become  the  common  "  bottom-school " 
for  all  education.  Of  course  the  secondary  school  has  already  at  the 
present  time  a  goodly  number  of  pupils  who  have  already  passed 
through  the  primary  school  only." 

It  \a  not  difficult  to  give  an  account  of  all  the  schools  whose 
work  in  its  complete  form  has  regard  to  the  leaving  examination. 
For  just  as  in  the  city  of  Copenhagen  no  new  school  may  be  erected 
without  the  consent  of  the  commune,  so  in  Finland  the  consent  of 
the  State  m  necessary  before  any  new  school  can  be  begun.  The 
regulations  for  the  public  schools  were  drawn  up  in  1872  and  are 
set  forth  in  T>x.  q^  j.  Lomibeck's  Forfct^ningar  rorande  ElemetUar- 
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Uirowirken  %  Finland  1852-1896  at  pp.  42-^7  ;  and  to  these  the 
other  schools  have  to  conform,  with  the  exception  of  the  regulations 
that  relate  to  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of  teachers  and  the 
financial  management  of  the  school. 

State  Secondary  Schools. 

There  are  twenty-four*  state  Lyceums  for  boys  in  Finland,  each 
with  its  full  eight  yearly  classes.  The  average  age  in  the  first  class 
is  twelve  and  in  the  highest  nineteen,  though  in  each  pupils  may  be 
found  two  or  three  years  younger  than  the  average.  In  Helsingfors 
half  the  population  speiJiis  Swedish  and  the  other  half  Finnish ; 
and  in  the  country  as  a  whole  six-sevenths  speak  Finnish  and  the 
rest  Swedish.  This  necessitates  double  sets  of  secondary  schools. 
In  sixteen  of  the  twenty-four  Lyceums  Finnish  is  the  language  of 
instruction;  Swedish  in  eight.  As  far  as  the  secondary  school 
is  concerned,  the  country  may  be  described  as  trilingual.  Finnish 
pupils  must  learn  Swedish ;  all  Swedish-speaking  pupils  must 
learn  Finnish,  and  unless  they  learn  Latin  and  Greek,  they 
must  also  on  the  average  give  three  hours  a  week  to  Russian. 
As  none  of  these  three  languages  is  a  culture  language  of  any 
wide  currency,  it  will  be  seen  under  what  disadvantages  a 
secondary  school  works  in  Finland,  as  compared  with  one  in 
England,  France  or  (Jennany.  Of  the  twenty-four  Lyceums 
fifteen  are  classical  Lyceums  and  nine  are  Real-Lyceums.  But 
wherever  a  classical  Lyceum  has  not  in  its  neighbourhood  a  Real- 
Lyceum  with  the  same  language  as  the  medium  of  instruction,  the 
pupils  may  at  their  option  take  modern  languages  instead  of  Latin 
and  Greek  ;  and  as  this  has  been  done  by  all  the  pupils  intended  for 
business,  it  will  probably  be  found  that  the  modernizing  movement 
has  proceeded  as  far  in  Finland  as  in  the  countries  to  the  West. 

I'he  two  classical  Lyceums  at  Helsingfors,  the  one  Finnish  and 
the  other  Swedish,  are  called  Normal  Lyceums,  because  the  candi- 
dates for  employment  in  State  secondary  schools  there  receive 
their  training.  They  must  all  have  first  taken  a  University  degree. 
"  The  candidate,"  says  Chief  Inspector  K.  Synnerberg,  "  must 
during  two  half  years  follow  the  instruction  in  the  subjects  chosen 
by  him  and  himself  take  part  in  that  instruction.  A  sum  of  10,000 
Finnish  marks  (i.e.  francs)  is  assigned  for  bursaries  to  the  candi- 
dates ;  it  is  divided  between  the  two  normal  schools  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  the  candidates.  Every  week  they  meet  in  con- 
ference in  the  different  groups  of  subjects.  In  these  conferences 
they  criticise  the  trial  lessons,  examine  and  compare  different 
methods  or  books  of  instruction,  discuss  pedagogic  and  didactic 
questions,  etc.  Once  a  month  the  professor  of  pedagogic  in  the 
University,  who  is  likewise  inspector  of  the  normal  schools,  gathers 

*  The  statiBtioB  in  this  and  the  following  paragraphs  relate  to  1903.  Those 
of  1906  show  some  tnoreMe  all  rounds  but  do  not  change  the  relative  situation. 
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all  the  candidates  together  in  one  oonf  erenoe.  When  their  period  of 
probation  is  over,  they  pass  before  the  same  professor  the  examina- 
tion in  pedagogy,  which  is  required  of  all  who  wish  to  obtain 
positions  on  the  staff  of  the  schools ;  last  of  all  comes  a  practical 
examination  at  the  normal  school/'  At  the  Swedish  normal 
school  there  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty  candidates  each  year,  and 
at  the  Finnish  rather  more  than  twice  that  number.  The  methods 
of  training,  it  will  be  seen,  are  very  similar  to  those  followed  in 
Sweden. 

At  these  twenty -four  Lyceums  there  were,  according  to  the  re- 
turns issued  in  1903,  5,334  boys.  Seven  other  schools  in  the 
provinces,  called  dementarskolorf  having  only  four  or  five  of  these 
eight  yearly  classes,  add  550  (395  boys  and  155  girls)  to  this  num- 
ber, making  a  total  of  5,884.  There  were  formerly  eight  of  these 
schools ;  but  when  the  numbers  at  one  of  them  diminished  so 
greatly  a  few  years  ago  as  to  bring  the  expense  of  each  pupil  (all 
the  schools  are  day  schools)  to  £135  a  year,  the  school  was  dis- 
continued. These  Klementarskoler  are  very  necessary ;  but  the 
State,  instead  of  establishing  more  of  them,  prefers  to  give  aid  to 
private  or  local  effort. 

There  are  also  eleven  State  schools  for  girls,  two  iii  Helsingfors 
with  seven  classes  each,  and  the  rest  with  five  ;  and  in  these  eleven 
schools  there  are  2,211  girls.  The  two  in  Helsingfors,  one  Swedish 
and  the  other  Finnish  and  each -with  300  or  400  pupils,  have  in 
connexion  with  them  advanced  classes  extending  over  two  years, 
which  are  intended  both  for  the  training  of  teachers  and  the  higher 
education  of  women.  In  addition  to  the  mother  tongue  and  its 
literature,  which  is  obligatory  for  all,  a  student  takes  a  special 
course  (a)  in  history  and  geography,  or  (b)  in  French  and  German 
or  (c)  in  mathematics  and  science.  The  intending  teacher  must  add 
to  this  psychology  and  pedagogy  and  spend  a  third  year  ii;  the 
practice  of  teaching  in  the  school,  at  the  end  of  which  she  may 
pass  a  theoretical  and  practical  examination  which  qualifies  for 
employment  in  State  secondary  schools  for  girls.  Some  who  have 
acquired  their  knowledge  at  the  University  or  elsewhere  and  pre- 
sent evidence  to  that  effect  attend  only  at  the  third  year  course, 
in  order  to  win  the  certificate  of  competency  to  teach.  In  the 
Finnish  school  the  numbers  in  these  three  advanced  classes  ranged 
from  eighty  to  ninety  each  year  and  in  the  corresponding  Swedish 
school  from  forty  to  fifty. 

There  are  therefore  altogether  8,095  boys  and  girls  in  the  forty- 
two  State  secondary  schools.  In  addition,  there  are  also  four 
schools  (two  for  boys  and  two  for  girls — two  in  Helsingfors  and 
two  in  Viborg)  in  which  Russian  is  the  medium  of  instruction : 
in  these  four  schools  there  are  altogether  142  children  of  Finnish 
citizens.  The  fees  at  all  these  State  schools  are  as  low  as  in  Sweden. 
One-fifth  of  the  pupils  pay  nothing  ;  and  of  the  rest  those  in  Helsing- 
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fors  pay  50  marks  a  year  (£2),  and  those  in  the  country  40  marks. 
At  the  girls'  schools  the  fees  are  80  marks  a  year« 

Recognised  Private  Schools. 

Alongside  these  forty-two  State  schools  with  their  8,095  pupils 
are  101  so-called  private  schools  {i.e.  communal  schools  or  company 
schools  or  schools  belonging  to  private  individuals)  with  9,858 
pupils  (3,736  boys  and  6,122  girls).*  One  of  these  dates  from  1863, 
but  the  great  majority  have  sprung  up  within  the  last  thirty  years. 
Though  these  two  totals  are  thus  put  alongside  one  another,  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  the  larger  total  represents  the  more 
responsible  part  of  the  work,  for  of  the  101  schools,  only  twelve 
(seven  samskolor,  four  girls'  schools  and  one  boys'  school)  have 
the  right  to  dismiss  pupils  to  the  University  (as  against  the  twenty- 
five  State  schools  with  the  same  right).  Sixty-eight  receive  grants 
and  thirty-three  are  either  of  too  preparatory  a  character  or  too 
thinly  attended  to  receive  State  aid.t 

Co-Education. 

There  are  two  features  in  these  schools  which  call  for  special 
remark.  Only  to  a  partial  extent  has  the  State  School  in  Finland 
adopted  the  principle  of  co-education,  declining  to  employ  it  at  all 
after  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen.  But  in  the  private  schools 
it  has  always  been  found  in  every  class,  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest;  and  after  meeting  some  opposition  on  its  first  introduction 
in  1883,  it  spread  rapidly  all  over  the  country,  and  met  with  an 
enthusiastic  acceptance.  The  economical  reason  is  not  enough 
to  account  for  this,  for  some  of  the  best  samskolor  are  in  Helsingfors, 
where  that  reason  cannot  apply.  Its  chief  advocate  there,  the 
late  Pastor  Broberg,  was  accustomed  to  say  that  the  more  the 
school  could  be  made  like  the  home,  the  better  it  was  both  for 
boys  and  for  girls  ;  and  his  own  school  amply  bore  out  his  opinion. 
A  third  reason  that  weighs  with  some  is  that  thereby  they  see  a 
means  of  reducing  the  inequality  between  men  and  women.  Of 
the  101  schools  eighty-two  have  both  boys  and  girls,  two  have 
boys  only  and  seventeen  girls  only. 

*  It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  how  many  of  these  101  schools  are  commnnalt 
how  many  are  company  schools,  and  how  many  the  property  of  individuals. 
It  is  a  difference  which  the  State  is  not  concerned  to  indicate.  No  more 
difficulty  is  found  in  dealing  with  them  by  one  common  system  of  rules 
than  in  the  oaso  of  the  Higher  Girls'  Schools  in  Sweden. 

t  As  1  correct  the  proof,  some  statistics  come  to  hand,  dated  8th  December, 
1906,  which  show  very  clearly  the  relation  between  public  and  private 
effort  in  Finnish  Secondary  Schools  during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  Li  1880 
there  were  4,592  boys  and  girls  in  47  State  Secondary  Schools,  which  cost  the 
State  1,220,135  Finnish  marks ;  as  against  3,282  boys  and  girls  in  50  private 
Secondary  Schools,  which  cost  the  State  132,800  marks.  In  1905  the 
corresponding  figures  are  9,495  boys  and  girls  in  49  State  Schools,  oosting 
the  State  3,190,543  marks  ;  and  11,148  boys  and  girls  in  111  private  schools, 
costing  the  State  951,133  marks. 
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Amount  of  State  Aid, 

The  other  feature  is  the  much  greater  amount  of  State  aid 
given  to  the  schools  than  in  any  of  the  other  three  countries  (ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  the  Higher  Girls*  Schools  in  Sweden).  This 
is  rendered  necessary,  if  such  schools  are  to  ezbt  at  all,  by  the 
lowness  of  the  fees  at  the  State  schools.  For  the  preparatory 
classes  the  State  seems  to  make  no  grant.  But  for  the  classes  in 
a  boys'  school  that  correspond  to  the  eight  classes  in  a  State  school, 
a  grant  of  4,000  marks  a  year  is  made  for  each  class,  with  a  proviso 
that  the  aggregate  grant  shall  not  exceed  a  certain  sum.  The 
school  that  obtains  the  highest  grant  (24,000  marks)  is  a  boys' 
school  in  Helsingfors.  Three  samskolor  in  Helsingfors  and  ten 
others  in  the  provinces  receive  20,000  marks  a  year.  In  girls' 
schools  3,000  marKS  a  class  is  given,  with  a  limit  of  15,000  marks. 
If  the  number  of  pupils  in  a  class  falls  below  ten,  the  grant  stops. 
The  grants  to  these  schools  amounted  in  1891  to  253,000  marks, 
in  1900  to  508,000  marks,  and  in  1903  to  781,000  marks,  from  which 
it  will  appear  that  the  sixty-eight  aided  schools  that  year  received 
on  an  average  11,490  marks  each  (£453)  or  94  marks  for  each  of 
their  8,321  pupils. 

The  Justification  of  the  State. 

If  the  State  be  asked  to  justify  this  unusual  amount  of  help  to 
such  schools,  its  answer  is  ready.  In  Table  VII.  of  the  yearly 
report  {Statistisk  Ofversikt  af  Elementarldroverkens  i  Finland  Till- 
stdnd)  there  appears  every  year  opposite  the  name  of  each  State 
school  the  amount  voted  to  it  in  the  last  budget,  the  number  of 
pupils  that  pay  fees,  the  number  that  are  excused  fees  (20  per  cent.), 
the  total  amount  of  the  school  fees,  and  the  net  cost  to  the  State 
of  each  pupil.  From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  net  cost  per 
boy  in  the  complete  Lyceums  has  in  the  last  eight  years  been 
gradually  falling  from  357  marks  to  330  marks  per  year.  The 
State  has  not  been  so  fortunate  in  its  management  of  the  demen- 
tarskotor,  which  have  only  the  first  four  or  five  of  these  eight  classes. 
The  net  cost  per  pupil  has  diminished  in  the  same  period  from 
509  marks  to  386  marks ;  and  one  cannot  be  surprised  that  they 
have  sunk  in  number  from  eleven  to  seven,  for  of  three  schools 
which  had  to  be  brought  to  an  end,  one  had  cost  the  State  in  the 
last  year  of  its  existence  £30  a  head,  another  £80,  and  a  third  £320. 
The  net  cost  of  each  pupil  in  the  State  secondary  schools  for  girls 
remains  fairly  constant  at  or  near  190  marks  (the  fees  at  these 
schools  being  nearly  double  those  of  the  boys).  It  may  be  well 
to  pick  out  from  this  Table  VII.  four  representative  items  to  show 
how  these  facts  are  set  forth  year  after  year  for  every  State  school 
(^see  overleaf  J. 
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It  might  be  said  that  it  is  better  for  the  State  to  pa7  94  marks  a 
head  than  330  mark»-^to  pay  781,000  marks  for  8,321  pupils  in 
ieo<^;nised  private  schools  than  three  times  as  muoh  for  8,095  in 
State  schools.  But  that  would  be  to  ignore  the  higher  fees  at 
the  private  schools.  Even  if  these  be  taken  into  account,  the 
private  school  still  makes  for  economy.  For  if  to  the  330  marks 
paid  by  the  State  be  added  the  school  fee  of  40  or  50  marks,  this 
sum  is  greater  than  the  fees  in  the  higher  classes  of  a  good  samskola 
in  the  capital  (240  marks)  plus  the  Government  grant  of  94  marks. 

There  are  instances  in  these  countries  where  this  economy  is 
carried  much  further  than  in  Finland,  but  wherever  this  is  done, 
it  is  at  the  cost  of  injustice,  sometimes  amounting  to  cruelty,  to 
the  teachers.  This  advantage  on  the  score  of  economy  must  not 
therefore  be  unduly  insisted  upon.  The  real  advantage  of  the 
recognised  private  school  is  the  greater  life,  variety  and  freshness 
introduced  thereby  into  all  school  work.  And  so  it  is  needed  quite 
as  much  for  the  sake  of  the  State  school  as  its  own.  The  samskola 
in  Finland  has  won  great  favour  and  has  in  it  more  than  4,000  girb. 
But  all  these,  with  the  exception  of  155,  are  in  the  private  schools. 

CimiiiioM  of  Staie  Aid. 

State  grants  to  private  schools  are  made  for  a  period  of  ten 
years  at  most.  The  conditions  for  receiving  them  will  be  found  at 
p.  214  of  Lonnbeck's  Fdrfattningar.  **  Appplications  for  grants," 
so  runs  the  Royal  proclamation  of  December  11th,  1884,  ''should 
be  accompanied  by  evidence  that  the  school  has  been  at  work  for 
two  years  at  least ;  by  a  detailed  statement  of  income  and  expen- 
diture, which  should  in  particular  include  the  amount  of  the  fees  per 
term  and  of  the  sums  contributed  by  the  commune  or  other  source; 
by  a  list  of  pupils  drawn  up  in  appointed  form ;  by  a  time-table, 
showing  also  the  apportionment  of  lessons  among  the  teachers ; 
and  by  a  summary  view  of  the  courses  of  instruction  which  ought 
inter  alia  to  include  the  two  languages  of  the  country  and  the 
Russian  language  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  State  schools." 
The  application  must  be  sent  to  the  General  School  Council 
{Ofvergtyrehe  for  sholvdbsendel)^  which  forwards  it  with  an  expres- 
sion of  its  own  opinicm  to  the  Senate  ;  and  the  Senate  with  a  further 
expression  of  opinion  must  then  refer  the  application  to  '^  Our 
own  gracious  pleasure." 

Should  any  deviation  take  place  from  the  course  of  instruction 
as  given  in  the  application,  or  should  it  transpire  that  the  number 
of  pupils  has  dropped  considerably  since  the  grant  was  made, 
the  council  must  report  to  the  Senate,  which  after  satisfying  itself 
by  close  enquiry  as  to  the  actual  circumstances,  may  order  the 
amotmt  to  be  diminished  or  altogether  withdrawn  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  period  for  which  it  was  given.  If  the  absence  from 
the  above  conditions  of  any  requirement  with  regard  to  school 
buildings  or  staff  be  noted,  it  w^ll  be  remembered  that  the  matters 
787r>.  r 
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had  been  gone  into  at  a  previous  date,  when  the  permission  to  open 
the  school  was  granted. 

Thb  Inspection  or  the  Sohooi^. 

The  general  direction  of  schools,  both  primary  and  secondary, 
formerly  lay  with  the  chapter  of  the  diocese.  But  by  a  royal 
ordinance  dated  24th  November,  1869,  it  was  transferred  to  tho 
Higher  School  Council  {Ofverstyrdse  for  Shdvdsendet).  The 
powers  of  this  Council  are  set  forth  at  pp.  18-23  and  pp.  71-75 
of  Lonnbeck's  Fdrfattningar ;  but  the  account  given  by  Chief 
Inspector  Synuerberg  is  at  once  more  clear  and  concise.  "  The  duty 
of  the  Council,"  says  Dr.  Synnerberg,  *<  is  to  inspect  the  establish- 
ments of  instruction  and  appoint  the  masters  and  mistresses, 
except  the  superintendents  of  the  normal  lyceums,  who  are  appointed 
by  the  Senate  from  a  Ust  drawn  up  by  the  Council.  This  latter, 
which  has  its  seat  at  Helsingfors,  is  composed  of  a  Director  Greneral 
and  his  assistant,  of  three  chief  inspectors  of  secondary  schools  and 
of  one  chief  inspector  of  primary  schools.  Of  the  three  inspectors 
of  secondary  schools,  one  represents  the  historical  sciences,  another 
languages,  and  the  third  mathematics  and  natural  sciences.  The 
Senate  may  besides  appoint  a  consultative  member  who  is  skilled 
in  questions  of  instruction,  e,g.  one  of  the  professors  in  the  university. 
Moreover,  the  Council  includes  two  inspectors  of  primary  schools 
and  one  of  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind.  Busi* 
ness  is  conducted  sometimes  in  full  meeting,  sometimes  in  two 
sections,  the  one  dealing  with  secondary  schools,  the  other  with 
primary  schools  and  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind. 
In  each  section  there  is  a  secretary  who  takes  part  in  the  delibera- 
tions and  resolutions.    The  Council  publishes  yearly  statistics. 

**  Inspection  is  conducted  by  the  chief  inspectors.  ...  At  the 
inspection,  the  inspector 'must  hear  lessons  horn,  all  the  teachers 
and  examine  the  copy-books  which  contain  the  written  work  of 
the  pupils.  Has  inspection  over,  the  inspector  meets  the  teachers, 
to  impart  to  them  the  observations  and  hints  which  he  finds 
suitable,  and  to  ask  them  their  advice  as  to  the  arrangements 
necessary  for  improving  the  instruction.  In  judging  of  the  in* 
struction  in  drawing,  music,  singing,  and  gymnastics  the  inspector 
has  competent  assistance. 

**  In  the  oversight  of  schools,  the  Council  is  assisted  by  school 
councils  {skolrdd),  one  for  each  school,  whose  members,  from  three 
to  five  in  number,  are  appointed  by  the  Council  for  a  period  of  three 
years  from  lists  drawn  up  by  the  communes.  The  task  of  these 
councils  is  to  follow  with  attention  the  activity  of  the  schools  en- 
trusted to  them,  and  if  there  appear  any  necessity  for  putting  mat- 
ters to  rights,  to  inform  the  Higher  Council  and  to  help  by  their 
advice  and  information  both  the  head  masters  of  the  schools  and 
the  chief  inspector  on  his  visits,  etc.    This  institution,  created  at 
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the  same  tdme  as  the  Higher  Coimoil  itself ,  has  shown  itself  very 
useful,  especiallj  in  keeping  up  the  necessary  co-operation  between 
the  public  and  the  inspecting  authority." 

This  Higher  Council  figores  in  the  budget  for  a  sum  exceeding 
120,000  mks.  If  this  appears  much  greater  than  the  cost  of  the 
Undervisningeraad  in  Norway  (7,000  kr.),  or  of  the  new  Ofvera- 
tifrebe  in  Sweden  (22,000  kr.),  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  two 
latter  bodies  have  oversight  of  secondary  education  only,  whilst 
the  former  is  responsible  for  both  primary  and  secondary. 
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III.    NORWAY.* 

In  passing  from  Sweden  and  Finland  on  the  one  hand  to 
Norway  and  Denmark  on  the  other,  there  are  two  great  differences 
in  the  State  leaving  examinations  to  be  remarked.f  The  viva  voce^ 
whilst  occupying  the  same  important  place  in  the  examination 
relatively  to  the  written  work,  is  conducted  in  a  very  different 
way;  and  there  is  in  the  latter  two  countries  an  intermediate 
examination,  which  in  Norway  is  passed  three  years,  and  in  Denmark 
two  years,  before  the  leaving  examination  proper  (Examen  Artium). 
This  intermediate  examination  in  Norway  is  called  Middelskole 
Examen.  The  bulk  of  those  who  pass  it  are  pupils  entering  at 
once  on  the  active  occupations  of  life,  and  to  them  it  becomes  a 
minor  leaving  examination.  For  all  others  it  is  an  intermediate 
examination  which  must  be  passed  before  a  pupil  can  be  admitted 
to  the  upper  or  gymnasial  classes  of  the  school  and  begin  his 
special  preparation  for  Artium. 

The  Old  Order  in  Norway  and  the  New. 

These  two  examinations  in  Norway  are  now  conducted  according 
to  the  new  order,  fixed  by  the  law  of  1896,  which  came  into  complete 
operation  only  in  1903.  A  glance  at  the  old  order,  which  dates 
from  1869,  will  best  prepare  for  the  consideration  of  the  new.  In 
the  old  order  the  secondary  school  consisted  (a)  of  a  six  years' 
middelskole  closed  by  a  leaving  examination  (Middelskole  Examen) ; 
and  (b)  of  a  three  years'  gymnasium,  preparing  for  the  leaving 
examination  proper  (Examen  Artium).  The  first  three  years  of  the 
^ddle  school  were  alike  for  all  pupils ;  but  in  the  fourth  year  pupils 
had  to  choose  either  the  I^tin  line  (giving  seven  hours  a  week  to  Latin) 
or  the  English  line  (giving  five  hours  a  week  to  English  and  two  to 
drawing).  This  division  was  continued  through  the  three  years 
of  the  gymnasium  according  as  Latin  and  Greek  were  the  prominent 
subjects  of  instruction,  or  mathematics  and  modem  languages.  The 
steadily  decreasing  number  of  the  classical  candidates  at  the  leaving 
examinations  from  1886  onwards  will  show  most  clearly  the  drift  of 
public  opinion,  that  made  the  radical  and  startling  changes  of  1896 
possible.  In  1885  there  were  1,264  candidates  at  the  Middelskole 
Examen,  396  of  whom  (31  per  cent.)  were  on  the  Latin  line.  But  in 
1899,  when  that  examination  was  held  for  the  last  time  according  to 
the  old  order,  the  classical  candidates  had  fallen  to  159,  being  only 
6  *8  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number  (2,319).    It  is  not  to  be  expected 

*  This  Norse  portion  of  the  report  was  printed  in  advance  and  circulated 
amongst  various  educational  authorities  in  1004  and  1905.  It  was  my  in- 
tention, before  it  appeared  again,  to  bring  it  down  to  date.  But  when  I  had 
spent  some  hours  on  the  task,  I  found  it  imperatively  necessary  to  refrain, 
and  to  use  only  a  smaU  part  of  the  material  collected.  The  situation  at  the 
beginning  of  1907  is  essentially  the  same  as  in  1904. 

t  The  date  is  1900.  Changes  are  coming — for  Denmark  in  1903  {see  page 
94),  for  Sweden  in  1904  {see  page  99X 
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tbat  the  Artium  candidates,  most  of  whom  are  deetined  for  the 
amyeisity,  will  show  to  an  equal  extent  the  same  preference  for 
purdjr  modem  studies,  but  though  the  change  here  is  not  so  great, 
it  is  still  very  remarkable.  In  1885  the  candidates  for  Classic  Artium 
were  339  as  against  171  for  Real  Artium.  But  in  1901  the  positions 
are  reversed,  the  candidates  for  the  former  being  131  as  against 
328  for  the  latter.  The  66}  per  cent,  of  classical  candidates  in  1885 
have  sunk  to  28}  per  cent,  in  1901,  whilst  the  Realists  have  risen 
from  33}  per  cent,  to  71}.  Without  trenching  on  Mr.  Otto  Anders- 
sen's  adinirable  account  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  this  striking 
drift  of  public  opinion,  I  must  here  briefly  indicate  the  four  great 
changes  in  secondary  school  organisation  which  were  brought  about 
by  the  law  of  1896.  The  circumstances  of  Norway  were  thought 
at  the  time  to  be  so  peculiar  that  these  changes  were  not  expected 
to  affect  other  countries  ;  but  they  are  already  affecting  legislation 
so  directly  in  the  sister  countries,*  that  they  become  even  more 
interesting  and  important  than  before.  (1)  An  organic  con- 
nexion was  set  up  between  the  primary  school  and  the  lower 
division  of  the  secondary  school  (Middelskole),  by  arranging 
that  the  work  of  the  first  or  lowest  class  in  the  latter  should 
dovetail  into  that  of  the  fifth  (or  last  year  but  two)  in  the 
elementary  school.  The  permission,  moreover,  which  had  been  given 
to  the  State  secondary  school  some  thirty  years  ago,  to  hold  pre* 
paratory  classes,  was  at  the  same  time  withdrawn.  The  effect  of  this 
is  that  tiiie  first  five  years  of  school  life,  so  far  as  the  State  makes  any 
provision  for  them,  must  henceforth  be  passed  by  rich  and  poor 
alike  in  one  common  elementary  school.  It  is  to  be  noted  in  passing 
that  the  State  attempts  to  put  no  compulsion  upon  private  schools 
in  this  matter,  and  that  preparatory  classes  are  to  be  found  in  them 
just  as  before.  And  in  some  few  instances  the  legislation  of  1896 
has  led  to  the  opening  of  new  private  schools,  to  take  the  younger 
y  pupils  which  the  State  secondary  school  is  no  longer  allowed  to  teach. 

*  It  is  interesting  to  notioe  that  it  has  taken  about  the  same  time — soTea 

yean — ^for  the  praotioe  of  Norway  to  beoome  that  of  Denmark,  as  it  took  au 

;  EngUflh  county  (Bedford)  to  adopt  principles  current  in  Denmark,  reckoning 

^  from  the  time  when  those  prinoiplos  first  became  known  in  this  country. 

Tho  new  law  in  Norway  is  dated  27th  July,  1896 ;  and  the  new  law  in 
I  Demnaik,  which  has  paid  it  the  compliment  of  a  fairly  close  imitation,  is 

/  dated  24th  AiMnl»  1903. 

j  The  Higher  Education  Scheme  of  the  Beds.  County  Council  whioh  appeared 

early  in  1904  declares  (No.  53  of  Record  of  Technical  and  Secondary  EdMcaiion^ 
p.  131)  that  **  the  best  proprietary  or  private  schools  have  been  pioneers  of 
educational  improvement;  and  their  continued  eziBtenoey  efficiency  and 
rivalry  will  diinVi«h  the  risk  of  stagnation  or  rigidity  in  the  public  manage- 
ment of  Schools."  It  is  not  therefore  proposed  "to  exclude  those  proprietary 
m  private  schools  which  apply  for  recognition  from  the  advantages  arising 
from  the  administration  of  local  funds  to  which  they  are  admitted  under  the 
EdaoBticm  Aot^  1902.**  This  Danish  way  of  considering  the  matter  was  first 
mtie  known  in  En(^nd  at  the  end  of  1895 ;  and  again  to  a  wider  andienoe 
in  IS07  in  Vol.  1  of  Speeial  Reports. 
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Further,  when  a  school  board  proves  to  the  satiaEfeotion  of  the 
department  acting  in  aHisnltation  with  the  UnderviaDingisraad  (a 
consultative  body  of  school  experts  working  harmonioiidy  side  by 
side  with  the  Education  Office),  that  its  staff  and  appliances  are 
sufficient  to  enable  it  to  undertake  the  first  two  years'  work  of  the 
middle  school,  it  is  to  be  allowed  to  that  extent  to  absorb  the 
middle  school,  i.6.,  to  provide  gratuitously,  in  the  upper  classes 
of  the  folkeskole,  instruction  that  covers  the  first  two  years  of  the 
middelskole,  so  that  the  middekkole  proper  shall  then  consist  of 
a  two  years'  course  only.  With  less  than  this,  Mr.  Anderssen 
points  out,  the  ultra-democratic  trend  of  thought  in  Norway  will 
not  be  content.  And  he  adds  the  grave  warning  that  if  the  plan 
be  pushed  fprward  at  all  hazards,  before  the  folkeskole,  by  a  series 
of  far-reaching  and  costly  reforms,  has  attained  tJxe  strength  and 
completeness  necessary  for  the  task,  it  can  result  only  in  the  de- 
generation of  the  higher  school.  The  department  seems  fully  alive 
to  the  danger  ;  for,  with  two  or  three  partial  exceptions  (e.^., '"  The 
Three  Tear  Middelskole/'  p.  54),  this  part  of  the  law  still  remains 
a  dead  letter. 

.  (2)  If  the  first  change  takes  away  the  younger  part  of  the  pupils 
in  the  State  schools,  the  second  brings  others  of  a  latco:  age  to  take 
their  places.  The  State,  which  has  hitherto  made  no  provision  for 
the  higher  education  of  girls  but  has  left  it  entirely  to  private 
effort,  now  makes  co-education  obligatory  in  all  schools  receiving  its 
aid.  The  English  reader  of  the  law  of  1896  *  may  not  readily 
observe  what  paragraph  introduces  this  sweeping  change.  It  is  intro- 
duced so  quietly  as  easily  to  escape  notiee.  The  change  follows  from 
the  definition  in  the  second  paragraph  that  "  the  middle  school  is  a 
school  for  children,  which  in  union  with  the  elem^itary  school 
(folkeskole)  gives  the  pupils  a  completed  general  education  of  a  wider 
extent,  suited  to  the  receptive  powers  of  children.  The  gymnasium  is 
a  school  for  youth,  which  on  the  basis  of  the  middle  school  leads  to 
a  completed  general  education  of  a  higher  character,  which  may 
likewise  serve  as  a  basis  for  scientific  {i.e.^  university)  studies  "  ; 
and  all  through  the  Act  the  general  term  pupils  is  used  rather  than 
boys  and  girls.  The  three  or  four  larger  towns  have  not  been  much 
affected  by  tiie  change.  There  the  girls'  schools  are  strong  and 
hold  their  own.  But  in  the  numerous  small  towns  with  a  population 
of  2,000  to  4,000,  where  the  boys  and  girls  together  are  not  more 
than  enough  to  make  one  respectable  middle  school,  the  economical 
advantage  has  been  great.  In  about  forty  such  towns,  the  State, 
without  any  considerable  outlay,  has,  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  given 

*  The  chief  paragraphs  of  this  law  are  to  be  found  translated  in  the  ap. 
p?ndix  to  Mr.  Otto  Anderssen's  paper  in  voL  8  of  Special  Reports.  In  IGOO 
th*)  Education  Office  in  Christiania  had  the  El^mentaiy  School  Laws  of 
1889  and  the  Higher  School  Law  of  1896  translatsd  into  French,  and  pub. 
lish-'d  them  in  one  yolume  under  the  title  **Norvege  :  Loiamtr  V Enseignemtnt 
Public**  (pp.  77).  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  compact  body  of 
educatinal  legislation. 
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the  same  inteQectual  oppt)rtoiiitie8  to  gicla  as  to  boys.  At  the 
present  time  more  than  one-third  of  tiie  pnpils  in  these  schools 
are  girls ;  and  in  the  gymnaaia  about  one-tenth.  Perhaps  it  would 
hardly  be  frur  for  a  few  years  to  look  for  the  finest  fruits  of  co-educa- 
tion in  these  schools.  The  boys  and  the  girls  who  are  taught  there 
have  not  been  oomrades  from  the  first,  and  do  not  always  work 
toge^er  with  the  same  smoothness  and  freedom  £rom  inconvenience 
as  if  ihffy  had  always  been  taught  together.  Moreover,  when 
the  staff  was  chosen,  it  was  chosen  for  the  teaching  of  boys  only, 
and  no  such  thorough  re-organisation  has  been  possible  as  would 
make  it  entirely  suitable  for  the  teaching  of  boys  and  girls  together. 
Nor  can  the  women  teachers,  so  long  as  they  have  not  passed  through 
the  same  university  training  as  the  men,  claim  by  law  the  same 
salaries.  But  these  are  defects  that  will  disappear  in  time,  and  are 
not  suflicient  to  mar  success. 

(3)  By  the  third  change  Greek  is  removed  altogether  from  the  list 
c^  school  subjects  and  relegated  to  the  university,  notwithstanding 
a  petition  from  the  clergymen  of  Norway  for  its  retention  as  an 
optional  subject ;  and  Latin,  if  retained  at  all,  is  not  begun  before 
sixteen,  in  the  second  year  of  the  gynmasium,  and  then  oidy  in 
seven  of  the  Stateschools  (CSiristiania,  Bergen,  Trondhjem,  Drammen, 
Christiansand,  Hamar,  and  Stavanger)  and  in  some  of  the  private 
schools.  Whilst  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  option  of  a  Latin 
and  Qreek  line  in  the  gymnasium  might  not  have  been  left  to 
those  who  desired  it  (as  in  the  adjoining  oountries),  the 
change  is  by  no  means  due  to  merely  utilitarian  considerations. 
The  aim  is  still  humanistic,  to  shape  the  character  and  the  life  by 
the  study  of  all  that  is  best  in  the  modem  literatures  (chiefly  Norse- 
Danish,  English,  and  German). 

(4)  The  fourth  change  ii  the  introduction  of  Sloyd  (two  hours  a 
week)  into  all  the  classes  of  the  middle  school,  not,  of  course,  as  a 
techxiical  subject  but  as  a  means  of  general  education,  and,  therefore, 
to  be  taught  by  the  ordinary  teacher  who  has  gone  through  the 
necessary  training. 

The  Middelskole  Examen. 

• 

The  new  secondary  school  in  Norway  consists  of  a  four  years* 
middle  school  (beginning  at  the  eleventh  year)  and  of  a  three  years, 
gymnasium.  Each  is  terminated  by  a  State  leaving  examination, 
held  as  a  rule  onl^  within  the  schools  themselves,  either  State  schools 
or  recognised  communal  and  private  schools.  The  Middekkole 
Examen  must  be  passed  before  the  pupil  can  enter  the  gymnasium, 
and  the  final  leaving  examination  (Examen  Artium)  is  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  university  studies.  These  examinations  are  the 
result  of  prolonged  thought  and  experience  on  the  part  of  the  experts 
and  teachers  in  Norway,  whose  work  is  profoundly  affected  by  them ; 
and  some  description  of  them  will  best  shpw  the  precise  nature  of 
€ie  schools  themselves. 
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The  full  Middelflkole  EyATtien  oombtaof  sizteen  difiereat  tests, 
of  whioh  the  four  written  ones  come  fizst.  These  aie  (1)  A  Noise 
essay  on  some  subject  of  a  descriptive  kind ;  (2)  the  traiiBlation  into 
German,  without  the  help  of  a  dictionary,  but  with  a  few  of  the 
harder  words  given,  of  a  piece  of  continaons  prose,  in  which  no 
unusual  difficulties  occur ;  (3)  the  reproduction  of  an  En^^ish  story» 
which  has  first  been  read  aloud  twice ;  (4)  two  problems  in  arith- 
metic, one  in  algebra  and  one  in  geometcy.  (All  these  subjects  may 
come  up  again  at  the  ffiva  voce.)  In  examining  the  papers,  six 
characters  are  used,  of  which  the  fourth  is  ^'  fairly  satisfactory '' 
and  the  fifth  '*  middling."  If  none  of  the  four  is  lower  than  *^  faurly 
satisfactory,"  the  candidate  is  allowed  to  proceed.  But  if  one  of 
them,  so  long  as  it  be  not  the  Norse  essay,  is  only  ^*  middling,"  the 
candidate  may  stUl  pass,  if  the  remaining  three  are  decidedly  good. 
Any  candidate  who  falls  below  this  standard  fails,  and  is  not  allowed 
to  present  himself  at  the  viva  voce  and  practical  tests  which  follow. 

In  the  viva  voce,  both  in  Norway  and  Denmark,  each  pupil  is 
examined  separately  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  by  an  examiner 
(his  usual  teacher),  and  by  a  publicly  appointed  censor  (generally 
one  of  the  higher  teachers  from  anotiier  recognised  school).  The 
censor  fixes  the  parts  of  the  subject  from  which  the  questions  shall 
be  drawn,  but  the  precise  form  and  sequence  of  the  questions 
depend  on  the  examiner.  In  languages  the  censor  directs  that  the 
reading  begin  at  a  certain  line,  or  comes  prepared  with  the  pieces  of 
unseen  to  be  translated.  In  other  subjects  he  will  bring  with  him 
slips  of  paper,  on  each  of  which  are  in^cated  the  two  or  three  dis- 
tinct parts  of  the  subject,  from  which  the  questions  shall  be  drawn  (no 
two  dips  of  course  being  alike).  These  slips  areplacedface  downwards 
on  the  table ;  and  each  candidate,  as  he  comes  up,  draws  one.  He 
is  in  the  witness-box,  examined  by  one  with  whose  voice  and  ways 
he  is  familiar.  The  censor  for  the  most  part  sits  silent  taking  notes. 
If  examiner  and  censor  do  not  agree  as  to  the  mark  to  be  given,  it 
is  the  censor  in  Norway  that  decides.  In  Denmark  they  split  the 
difEerence.  But  in  Norway  the  censor's  mark  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  final,  until  he  has  been  made  acquainted  with  the  mark 
which  the  law  requires  the  teacher  of  the  subject  in  conjunction 
with  the  headmaster  to  record  in  writing,  a  fortnight  before  the 
examination  begins,  after  a  review  of  the  boy's  diligence  and  pro- 
gress in  the  subject  during  the  past  year.  Whatever  the  teacher 
does  at  these  examinations  is  regarded  as  part  of  his  ordinary 
work,  but  the  censor,  who  is  a  visitor  from  a  distance,  is  remun- 
erated according  to  a  fixed  scale  for  each  defcision  he  arrives  at. 
This  interchange  of  censors  between  town  and  country,  between 
public  school  and  private  school,  seems  to  have  the  happiest 
results.  It  constitutes  an  informal  inspection  every  year  of  the 
higher  classes.  Many  opportunities  for  hospitality  arise ;  the 
ideas  and  experience  of  one  school  are  passed  on  to  another; 
and  thus  schools   of  varying    origin    and    history  tend    to    be 
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brought,  so  far  as  is  deaiiable,  to  the  same  level  of  practioe,  and 
are  all  practically  welded  into  one'. 

An  Englishman  is  apt  to  be  saspicioas,  and  to  doubt  the  im- 
partiality of  the  decisions,  when  sohoolmviteis  thus  examine  one 
another's  schools,  as  though  it  were  in  soma  way  po33ible  for 
collusion  to  be  practised  between  school  and  school.  Such  fears 
cause  only  a  smile  to  anyone  who  has  himself  witnessed  the 
conduct  ot  the  examinations.  Oensois  can  come  only  from  a 
lecc^nised  school;  and  recognition  brings  with  it  a  sense  of 
distinction  and  of  honour  which  no  man  in  his  wits  could  dream 
of  parting  with. 

^  Such  an  examination  is  thorough  and  gives  the  pupil  a  good 
opportunity  of  showing  what  he  has  in  him.  But  it  formerly  took 
up  so  much  time  (two  to  three  weeks),  that  steps  have  been  taken 
in  Norway,  and  will  soon  be  taken  in  Denmark,  to  shorten  the  pro- 
cess, without  losing  its  advantages.  The  new  law  in  Norway  is 
satisfied  if  out  of  the  eight  book-subjects  taken  in  the  Middle  School, 
viva  voce  be  held  in  not  less  than  four.  But  what  those  four  or  more 
shall  be  is  not  made  known  for  each  school  (they  may  vary  from 
school  to  school),  until  the  dose  of  the  written  part  of  the 
examination.  With  regard  to  each  of  the  omitted  subjects,  the  class 
mark,  determined  as  it  was  described  above,  is  entered  on  the 
examination  certificate,  and  counts  there  with  precisely  the 
same  effect  as  if  it  had  been  given  by  the  censor.  But  privatists, 
ix,y  candidates  for  the  most  part  from  non-recognised  schools  or 
teachers,  have  to  undeigo  viva  voce  in  all  subjects  ;  and  have  not  the 
privilege  of  being  examined  by  their  own  teachers. 

The  twelve  remaining  tests,  mostiy  viva  voce^  are  in : — 

(1)  BeUgion  (Bible  history,  Luther's  Catechism,  leading  events 
in  Church  history).  From  this  non-members  of  the  National  Church 
are  excused,  without  thereby  running  the  risk  of  a  lower  place  in  the 
examination. 

(2)  The  mother  tongue  and  specimens  of  its  literature.  This 
includes  not  only  the  Norse-Danish,  which  as  a  literary  language 
scarcely  differs  from  Danish,  but  also  the  special  Norse  language 
called  Landsmaal,  which  was  developed  by  IvarAasen(  1813-1896) 
out  of  the  western  dialects  of  Norway  and  presents  wide  differences 
from  Danish  both  in  grammar  and  vocabulary. 

(3)  German.  Beading  and  translation  of  a  piece  of  unseen.  Read- 
ing of  an  extract  from  the  set  books,  followed  by  a  conversation  in 
Qerman  (with  books  closed)  on  what  has  been  read. 

(4)  English  (the  same  as  for  Qerman). 
•    (5)  History. 

(6)  Oeography. 

(7)  Outlines  of  zoology,  botany  and  physiology. 

(8)  Mathematics ; 
to  which  are  added-* 

(9)  Writing. 
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.  (10)  Drawing  from  tke  xoimcL 

(11)  Handwork.    Slojd  for  boys :  eewing  for  giris. 

(12)  Gymoasfcios  for  boys':  cooking  (if  it  be  taaglit  ai  the  achool) 
for  girls.  Girla  have  gymnaBtic  lessons  but  are  not  tested  in 
tbem. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  new  middle  school  is  the  sam^ 
for  all,  whatever  their  nltimate  destination.  In  other  words,  the 
modem  side,  which  was  added  as  a  sort  of  annexe  to  the  classical 
side  thirty  years  before,  is  now,  up  to  the  fifteenth  year,  in  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  building. 

The  marks  given  for  viva  voce  and  for  the  practical  subjects  are 
of  four  kinds,  of  which  the  third  is  ^'  fairly  satisfactory "  and  the 
fourth  *'  not  satisfactory."  Each  of  the  subjects  must  be  **  fairly 
satisfactory"  at  the  least,  and  two  or  three  must  be  somewhat 
higher  than  this,  if  the  necessary  minimum  is  to  be  reached.  But 
if  a  candidate  fails  at  viva  voce  in  not  more  than  one  book  subject 
and  one  practical  subject,  he  may  present  them  again  a  few  months 
lat^  and  so  not  lose  a  year,  so  long  as  the  rest  of  his  subjects  i9tre 
good  enough  to  promise  success. 

CSandidates  at  viva  voce  are  divided  into  sets  of  six  or  eight  for 
each  subject  and  are  aU  examined  separately.  As  soon  as  all  th^ 
set  has  been  examined,  the  results  are  entered  in  the  special  minute- 
book  provided  for  the  purpose  and  the  signatures  of  oensor  and 
examiner  are  appended.  One  of  them  thereupon  steps  out  into  the 
corridor  and  tells  the  candidates  how  they  have  fared.  So  the 
results  grow  day  by  day  and  are  discussed  at  home,  and  sometimes 
in  the  newspapers,  with  as  much  keenness  as  a  cricket  or  football 
match  in  England. 

Pains  are  taken  that  childlren  shall  not  suffer  from  over-pressure 
in  preparing  for  the  examinations.  The  Bible  history  and  catechism, 
the  zoology  and  botany  must  be  taken  at  the  end  of  the  third  year, 
twelve  months  before  the  examination-in-chief  ;  and  girls  may  also 
take  the  examination  in  cooking  and  sewing  at  the  same  early  date. 
Of  still  greater  importance  is  it  that  candidates  may  pass  the  ex- 
amination in  a  restricted  form,  by  leaving  out  one  of  the  foreign 
languages  and  some  portion  of  the  mathematics.  Out  of  2,354 
candidates  in  1901^  596  (263  boys  and  333  girls)  chose  the  examina- 
tion in  its  milder  form.  They  must,  if  they  wish  to  pass  into  the 
gymnasium,  add  the  omitted  portions  another  year. 

Such  an  elaborate  form  of  examination,  perhaps,  would  hardly 
have  been  devised,  in  the  first  instance,  for  boys  and  girls  of  fifteen 
or  sixteen.  But  the  methods  employed  are  those  that  have  been 
developed  in  the  examination  for  older  pupils  (Artium),  which  is  of 
a  much  earlier  date ;  and  the  machinery  being  already  in  existence 
for  this,  it  was  easy  to  apply  it,  with  the  necessary  changes,  to  the 
examination  of  younger  pupils.  These  methods  it  will  be  unneces- 
sary to  describe  again,  at  any  rate  with  any  fullness. 
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ExAMflN  Abtiux. 

Moie  than  2,000  pupils  present  themselves  every  year  at  the 
Middelskole  Examen ;  the  candidates  at  Artium  three  years 
later  are  rather  more  than  a  fourth  of  this  number 
(614  in  1903).  The  rest  have  gone  out  into  life.  In  the  first  year 
of  the  gynmasium  all  the  pu])^  still  have*  a  common  time*table. 
But  with  the  second  year  comes  a  threefold  division  according  as 
the  pupil  chooses  line  A  or  B  or  C.  Line  A  is  the  "  Real "  line, 
whidi  gives  much  more  time  to  mathematics  and  science  than  the 
others,  but  without  neglecting  the  mother  tongue,  (German,  English 
and  French  (the  last-named  makes  its  first  appearance  in  the  first 
year  of  the  gymnasium).  Line  B  is  the  linguistic-historical,  which 
gives  special  attention  to  English  (not  only  language  and  literature, 
but  political  and  social  institutions),  French,  and  History. 
Line  0  (a  sub-division  of  line  B)  is  also  called  linguistic- 
historical,  with  the  addition  of  Latin  (to  which  seven  hours  and 
eleven  houn  are  given  respectively  in  the  second  and  in 
the  third  year  of  the  gymnasium).  Religious  instruction  is 
given  in  the  gymnasium ;  but  it  has  been  thought  better  it  should 
not  form  part  of  the  examination.  At  Axtinm  four  kinos  of  written 
work  are  required,  the  first  three  of  which  are  for  the  most  part 
common  to  the  three  lines : — 

1.  In  Norse  two  essays  have  to  be  written,  one  of  which 
relates  to  some  subject  the  candidate's  school  work. has  made 
him  familiar  with;  whilst  the  other  deals  with  some  matter 
of  daily  life  and  experience  {eg.,  "  What  are  the  causes  that 
have  made  Norway  a  country  for  tourists  ?  "). 

2.  Reproduction  of  a  stoiy  in  German,  which  has  been 
read  aloud  twice. 

3.  Three  or  four  problems  in  mathematics  (the  requirements 
are  of  course  n^ore  stringent  for  line  A) ; 

to  which  are  added  for  A :  Three  problems  in  physics,  light,  electricity. 

„  „        B  :  An  English  essay  (its  subject  drawn  from 

the  set  book). 

„  „        G  :  A  translation  from  unseen  Latin. 

This  written  work  is  regarded  as  of  the  highest  importance ;  and 
no  less  than  three  censors  are  employed  in  adjudging  the  value  of 
each  paper.  It  is  not  so  much  an  examination  in  knowledge  as 
in  the  power  to  use  knowledge.  In  the  essays,  for  example,  occa* 
sional  faults  in  details  are  not  regarded  as  an  inexcusable  blemish, 
so  long  as  the  facts  are  marshalled  in  a  clear  and  connected  manner, 
and  evidence  given  of  a  thoughtful  mind.  And  it  is  this  part 
of  the  examination  more  than  the  viva  voce  that  is  usually  fatal 
to  candidates,  so  much  so  that,  when  its  results  are  known, 
they  are  at  once  printed  in  the  newspapers,  and  congratulations 
pour  in  upon  the  candidates,  on  the  presumption  that  though  the 
rest  of  the  examination  may  have  much  influence  on  the  candidate's 
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relative  place,  there  is  little  chance  of  his  absolute  lejection.  One 
cannot  but  admire  the  skill  which  has  thrown  the  chief  stress  of 
the  examination  on  the  part  which  cannot  be  crammed,  the  part 
which  gives  opportunity  for  showing  disciplined  taste,  a  balanced 
judgment  and  a  cultivated  mind ;  and  has  yet  contrived  incon- 
vemences,  delays  and  loss  of  relative  rank  (all  falling  short  of 
absolute  rejection)  for  him  who  in  any  one  subject  has  been 
careless  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  This,  of  course,  is  also 
the  aim  in  the  sister  countries ;  but  in  Norway,  where  these 
examinations  have  auite  recently  been  in  the  melting-pot 
again,  the  fact  is  almost  forced  upon  one's  attention.  In 
1903  there  were  614  candidates  at  Artium  made  up  in  the  following 
way : — 381  Realists  (269  new  order,  112  old),  108  linguistic-historical 
line,  111  linguistic-historical  with  Latin,  and  fourteen  on  the  old 
Latin  line.  Of  these  614,  112,  or  18  per  cent.,  failed  and  were  not 
allowed  to  proceed  to  viva  voce.  The  percentage  would  be  much 
lower  but  for  the  numerous  privatists,  amongst  whom  the  rejections 
may  be  five,  six,  sometimes  seven  times  as  numero^  as  in  the 
recognised  schools. 

In  the  viva  voce  iheie  are  nine  subjects  : — 

(1)  Norse.  As  four  or  five  hours  a  week  are  given  to  the  subject 
in  the  gymnasium  the  requirements  are  not  small.  They  comprise 
(a)  some  work  common  to  the  Danish  and  Norse  literatures ;  (6) 
another  work  spedally  Norse,  written  since  1814 ;  (c)  a  selection 
of  prose  and  poetry  covering  the  whole  ground ;  (d)  Landsmaal ; 
(e)  Old  Norse.  lane  B  must  also  offer  some  works  of  ancient  or 
modem  literature  in  translation  {e.g.y  Homer  or  Plato),  in  addition 
to  a  larger  quantity  of  old  Norse. 

(2)  and  (3).  In  German  and  English,  candidates  are  tested  both 
in  seen  and  unseen ;  and  must  be  able  to  give  reproductions  and 
answer  questions  in  the  foreign  tongue.  Line  B,  which  gives  on 
an  average  six  hours  a  week  to  English,  has  to  read  twice  as  much 
in  that  subject  as  the  other  two,  and  must  also  show  some  knowledge 
of  the  most  important  political  and  social  institutions  of  England. 

(4a)  French.  For  lines  A  and  B  only.  But  B  is  examined*  in 
both  seen  and  unseen,  whilst  A  is  examined  in  the  former  only. 
The  candidate  has  been  learning  French  only  three  years  and  so 
is  not  expected  to  converse  in  the  language.  But  if,  nevertheless, 
he  is  able  to  understand  a  question  addressed  to  him  in  French  and 
to  reply  in  the  same,  it  counts  to  his  credit. 

Line  C,  in  order  to  make  more  room  for  Latin,  has  no  French  in 
the  third  year,  and  therefore  takes  a  qualifying  examination  in  that 
subject  at  the  end  of  the  second  year.  The  candidate  must  present 
evidence  of  this  before  he  can  be  held  to  have  passed  Artium. 

(4b)  Latin.  For  line  C  only.  As  the  subject  has  been  studied 
only  two  years,  the  candidate  is  not  expected  to  present  more  than 
130  pages  of  Latin  literature. 
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(6)  Hifltory,  with  speoial  attention  to  the  period  since  the  French 
Bevoliition.  line  B  is  expected  to  show  a  knowledge  of  '*  Eoltor- 
historie  "  not  required  of  the  rest. 

(6)  Ctoography,  especiaUj  mathematical  and  physical  geography. 

(7)  Zoology  and  botany,  to  which  line  A  must  add  a  somewhat 
close  acquaintance  with  physics.  The  rudiments  of  chemistry 
and  physiology  have  also  been  studied  in  the  first  year  of  the 
gymnasinm,  and  a  qualifying  examination  has  been  passed  at  the  end 
of  that  year.  Evidence  of  this  must  be  forthcoming  two  years 
later,  on  proceeding  to  Artium. 

(8)  Mathematics  as  far  as  trigonometry  and  the  elements  of 
ste^ometry.  Line  A  must  add  analyticiU  geometry,  the  theory 
of  functions,  and  higher  algebraical  series. 

(9)  Qymnastics  (for  boys  only).  It  is  something  new  that  a 
subject  like  this  should  form  a  necessary  part  of  an  examination, 
but  so  littie  can  it  be  trifled  with,  that  a  candidate  was  rejected 
in  it  in  the  summer  of  1903  and  had  to  present  it  again  in  the  autumn. 
The  fact  that  he  had  to  do  so  will  be  entered  on  his  certificate  and 
there  constitute  a  blemish.  Precisely  the  same  arrangements  are 
made  for  keeping  the  viva  voce  within  reasonable  limits  as  were 
described  under  the  Middelskole  Examen,  except  that  at  Artium 
the  Undorvisningsraad  possesses  a  wider  discretion  than  at 
Middelskole  Examen,  and  may,  if  it  think  fit,  dispense  in  any  given 
year  with  the  viva  voce  altogether. 

Each  of  the  four  pieces  of  written  work  falls  into  one  or  other 
of  six  classes,  of  which  the  third  is  "  satisfactory,"  the  fourth  "  fairly 
satisfactory,"  and  the  fifth  '*  middling."  A  candidate  passes 
in  his  written  work  if  none  of  the  four  pieces  falls  below  "  fairly 
satisfactory."  But  a  Realist  may  have ''  middling  "  for  his  German, 
if  his  other  three  subjects  are  '*  satisfactory  "  ;  and  a  language 
candidate  may  have  '^  middling  "  for  his  mathematics  on  the  same 
condition.  These  classes  have  numerical  values  attached  to  them, 
e.g.,"satisfactory  "  =2 ;"  fairiy  satisfactory"  =  1 ;  "middling  "  =  ~2. 

Two  further  conditions  are  necessary  for  passing : 

(1)  A  candidate  mu5tnotin  any  t^tva  t;oc6  subject  or  in  gymnastics 
fall  below  "  fairly  satisfactory."  But  in  case  of  failure  in  a  single 
subject,  he  may  present  it  by  itself  some  months  later,  and  so  be 
prevented  from  foiling.  But  the  &ct  of  the  second  examination 
must  be  entered  on  his  certificate. 

(2)  For  his  thirteen  subjects  he  must  get  at  least  15  marks. 

The  maximum  of  marks  for  thirteen  subjects  is  43.  Of  these 
a  candidate  must  obtain  39  for  a  first  division,  32  for  a  second, 
22  for  a  third,  and  15  for  a  fourth.  The  examination  in  its  present 
form  is  young  and  is  probably  as  stringent  as  is  desirable,  until  some 
years'  experience  of  its  working  has  been  gained.  Danish  Artium, 
it  may  be  noted,  requires  half  the  maximum  marks  for  the  barest 
pass ;  but  it  was  only  after  many  years,  i.e.,  in  1896,  *that  the 
authorities  found  it  safe  to  fix  the  minimum  so  high. 
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Landsmaal. 

A  word  should  be  added  with  regard  to  the  burning  question  of 
Landsmaal.  A  decisive  majority  in  the  Storting  of  1885  (78  to  31) 
resolved  that  Bigsmaal  (as  the  ordinary  Norse-Danish  is  called) 
and  Landsmaal  should  be  put  on  a  footing  of  equality,  the  desire 
being  that  Landsmaal,  an  admirable  medium  for  ballads  and  stories 
of  country  life,  should  by  degrees  become  developed  enough  to  ex- 
press all  the  ideas  of  modem  civilisation,  and  should  then  become 
the  recognised  mother  tongue.  The  two  languages  are  as  far 
apart  as  the  Galloway  Scots  of  the  Stichit  Minister  and  the  King's 
English.  And  yet  it  is  quite  possible,  quite  within  the  limits  of  the 
law,  for  one  school  board  to  conduct  all  the  instruction  in  Bigsmaal, 
whilst  its  next  neighbour  in  the  same  valley  uses  only  Landsmaal 
and  books  written  in  Landsmaal ;  or  for  a  school  board  which  for 
years  has  employed  only  Bigsmaal,  to  change  round  and  use  only 
Landsmaal,  or  vice  versa.  And  at  both  Middelskole  Examen  and 
Artium  candidates  have  the  option  of  writing  their  essays  in 
Landsmaal,  though  perhaps  not  more  than  one  per  cent,  avail 
themselves  of  iii.  But  the  candidate  must  in  that  case  show  that  he 
has  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  Bigsmaal  also.  There  are  scarcely 
any  that  would  object  to  the  reading  of  Landsmaal  in  the 
schools.  But  there -are  many  who  think  that  the  attempt  to  give 
it  a  position  of  absolute  equality  will  cause  more  ills  than  it  cures, 
and  instead  of  awakening  the  people  to  a  keener  feeling  of  patriotism 
by  the  use  of  a  language  all  their  own,  will  only  bring  with  it  a 
hopeless  confusion.  A  language,  says  Professor  Falk,  is  a  skin 
you  grow  up  in  and  not  a  coat  you  take  o£E  and  put  on  at  pleasure. 

Privatists. 

It  becomes  necessary  to  give  fuller  particulars  of  the  privatists, 
who  fill  such  a  large  place  in  the  history  of  higher  education  in 
Norway.  Privatists  are  candidates  who  pass  one  or  other  of  the 
State  examinations  in  an  irregular  way,  without  undergoing  the  full 
course  of  instruction  (or  in  some  instances,  any  part  of  it)  provided 
at  authorised  schools.  To  some  degree  their  existence  is  natural 
and  necessary ;  but  their  very  large  number  in  Norway  is  generally 
held  to  be  a  blot  in  the  higher  education  of  that  country.  From 
the  years  1823  to  1857  inclusive,  2,893  candidates  passed  Artium,  of 
whom  1,651  were  privatists  and  1,242  pupils  from  recognised  schools ; 
and  again  in  the  years  1871-3, 326  privatists  passed  the  examination 
as  against  183  from  the  recognised  schools.  It  is  this  larger  number 
of  privatists  in  Denmark  and  Norway  that  has  made  it  necessary  at 
the  oral  examinations  to  take  each  candidate  separately  and  not  in 
sets  of  six  or  seven  as  in  Sweden  and  Finland.  State  schools  were 
few  and  far  between  in  the  earlier  years  of  last  century ;  and  of  recog- 
nised private  schools  there  was  only  one  so  late  as  1840^     So  long  as 
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was  the  case,  many  candidates  lor  the  Univeisity  had  to  be  pre- 
pared at  home  with  the  assistance  as  hudixrer  of  some  young  student 
from  the  umvendty.  Hartvig  Nissen,  in  a  lecture  on  the  school 
system  of  Norway  which  he  gave  in  London  in  1854,  calculated  tiiat 
of  10,000  pupils  receiving  secondary  instruction,  4,000  were  taught 
at  home,  3,000  in  sohook  little  better  than  higher  elementary,  and 
3,000  in  State  schods ;  such  of  the  first  two  groups  as  were  intended 
for  the  university  would  often  before  Artium  put  themselves  for 
some  months  under  a  *'  coach  "  in  Chnstiania  who  had  made  a 
special  study  of  the  conditions  necessary  for  passing  that  examina- 
ticm.  Before  1883  Artium  was  an  examination  held  in  the  university 
and  oould  not  bear  the  very  close  relation  to  the  school  work  which 
it  does  now.  Such  "  coaches  "  were  also  resorted  to  by  those  who 
were  entering  the  university  at  a  later  age  than  usual.  In  this  way 
''  Gamle  Heltberg,"  of  whom  Bjomson  has  left  us  a  graphic  sketch 
in  the  double  rhymes  that  come  so  easily  in  Us  mother-tongue 
had  on  his  benches  in  1850-1  not  only  Bjomson,  but  Ibsen,  Yinje, 
and  Jonas  Lie. 

Long  and  slender,  half -breaming,  on  outermost  line, 

Sat  fading  for  himflelf  Aasmund  Olavsen  Vi^je ; 

Anxious  a  ad  worn,  with  the  colour  of  gypsum, 

Behind  a  coal-black,  mighty  beard  was  seen  Henrik  Ibsen  ; 

I,  voungest  in  the  lot,  was  awaiting  my  *  parti ' — 

Till  the  new  set  came  in  after  Yule— Jonas  Lie. 

But  by  degrees  good  schools  became  more  numerous,  partly 
through  the  increasing  wealth  of  the  country  and  partly  through 
the  institution  of  the  Middelskole  Examen  and  the  relegation  of 
Artium  from  the  university  to  the  school.  Hie  State  has  taken 
these  two  examinations  (the  former  more  especially)  and  made 
them  the  instruments  of  a  school  propaganda.  Any  communal 
higher  school  that  reached  the  middelskole  standard  was  to  have 
money  help ;  and  any  private  school  that  reached  either  that  or 
the  higher  standard  was  to  have  recognition,  with  the  result  that 
in  one  generation  the  number  of  places  in  recognised  higher  schools 
was  increased  fourfold. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  relative  number  of  privatists 
has  declined  at  Artium  to  one  in  three.  But  in  Denmark  it  is  not 
more  than  one  in  six,  and  in  Sweden  one  in  fourteen. 

The  real  reason  then  of  this  large  percentage  of  privatists  in 
former  years  seems  to  be  the  great  area  of  the  country  and  the 
very  unusual  distance  from  many  homes  of  a  good  secondary  school ; 
and  this  reason  could  be  removed  only  by  slow  degrees.  Meanwhile 
the  way  of  conducting  the  examinations  tends  to  keep  the  number 
of  privatists  within  narrower  limits.  Instead  of  being  examined 
orally  by  their  own  teachers,  they  are  exan^ed  by  strangers ; 
and  whenever  a  large  portion  of  the  oral  examination  at  recognised 
schools  is  remitted,  and  the  class  mark  substituted  instead  (under 
the  safeguards  detailed  above)*,  this  is  a  proceeding  that  cannot  be 

♦  See  pages  40,  41. 
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extended  to  privatists  who  have  been  piepaied  for  ihe  examination 
in  aD  kinds  of  ways. 

There  are  one  or  two  schoob  in  CShiistiania  that  prepare  not  a 
few  candidates  for  Artimn  without  the  examination  right.  They 
send  in  candidates  as  privatists  after  two  years*  preparation^  in  plaoe 
of  the  usnal  three  ordained  by  the  kw.  Whet^  the  candidates  are 
beyond  the  nsual  school  age,  and  in  earlier  years  have  been  specially 
wdl  prepared,  this  may  often  be  done  without  injury  or  disaster.  This 
was  the  case  when  women  began  to  prepare  for  Artium.  For  a 
while  many  such  candidates  (the  accumulations  of  several  years) 
passed  exceptionally  well,  though  their  special  preparation  had 
been  confined  to  two  years.  But  in  ordinary  cases,  it  cannot  be 
educational  to  sorsmble  through  three  years*  work  in  two,  not  to 
speak  of  the  great  percentage  of  failures  that  takes  plaoe  in  such 
cases.  It  is  just  possible  there  may  be,  on  the  part  of  one  or  two 
teachers  of  marked  individuality,  a  further  and,  on  the  whole,  a 
worthier  reason  for  not  surrendering  their  liberty  by  accepting  re- 
cognition, at  any  rate  in  the  higher  part  of  the  school.  No  way  is 
so  good  for  ihem  as  their  own  way ;  no  weapons  so  effective  as  those 
they  have  themselves  proved.  And  it  cannot  be  denied,  as  we  look 
at  die  matter  from  the  outside,  that  these  State  leaving  examinations 
and  those  of  Norway  more  particularly,  excellent  as  they  are,  do 
considerably  limit  the  work  of  the  school,  tying  it  down  to  a  closely 
prescribed  path  and  tending  to  reduce  teachers  to  one  pattern. 
The  freedom  of  the  private  school  with  examination-right  in  Norway 
is  after  all  a  relative  freedom,  not  enough  for  such  an  original  as 
**  Gamle  Heltberg  "  ;  not  sufficient  for  such  trial  of  new  methods 
as  takes  place,  for  instance,  in  Rektor  Palmgren*s  school  in  Stock- 
holm. Such  thoughts  suggest  themselves  most  fireely  in  Denmark, 
as  one  steps  from  a  recognised  secondary  school  into  a  Folkehojskole ; 
for  though  a  school  for  boys  and  girls  can  hardly  be  compared 
with  one  for  adults,  the  advantage  of  the  very  wide  freedom  enjoyed 
by  the  latter,  as  evidenced  in  quickened  industries  and  national 
prosperity,  cannot  but  re-act  in  the  long  run  upon  the  methods 
used  in  the  schools  for  younger  folk. 

Provision  iob  Expksimbnts- 

One  paragraph  in  the  new  law  (§10)  calls  for  notice.  It  runs 
as  follows :  '^  Deviations  from  •  .  •  the  group  of  subjecte  and  the 
aim  of  the  instruction  may  be  allowed  by  the  Department*'  (in 
State-recogmsed  schools  to  wit)  **if  the  length  of  the  school 
course  is  not  thereby  shortened,  if  the  group  of  subjecte  is  not  essen* 
tially  reduced,  and  if  the  aim  of  the  whole  instruction  in  r^ard 
to  knowledge  and  ability  is  not  lowered,  and  the  leaving  examination 
thereby  made  easier.'*  This  paragraph  does  little  more  than  give 
legal  sanction  to  such  a  method  of  proceeding  as  obtains,  for 
instance,   in  the  Brockske   Handels-skole  (Business   College)  in 
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Copenhagen,  where  more  attention  is  paid  to  writing  and  mercan- 
tile arithmetic  than  in  ordinary  Realskoler,  and  a  lugher  standard 
in  composition  is  required  in  foreign  languages  with  the  result  that 
corresponding  changes  to  suit  the  altered  curriculum  must  be  made 
in  the  questions  asked  at  the  State  Leaving  Examination  which 
closes  the  work  of  the  Realskoler.  But  Mr.  P.  Voss,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  private  schoolmasters  in  the  North  of  Europe,  who 
was  for  many  years  Norse  editor  of  Vor  Ungdom  and  also  onejpt 
the  seven  members  of  the  Higher  School  Commission  in  1892-4, 
breathes  into  the  paragraph  a  life  it  does  not  possess  when^he 
says  in  his  School  Fight  on  Norse  Ground*  :  "  And  so  when  people 
are  dissatisfied  and  strive  for  improvements,  the  State  takes  their 
efforts  under  its  guidance  and  care,  inasmuch  as  it  permits  them 
to  work  out  their  pedagogical  ideals  in  schools  which  within  certain 
limits  have  the  same  rights  as  the  public  schools,  and  thereby  if 
possible  to  make  their  ideals  universally  current." 

The  thought  is  admirable  and  easier  to  carry  out  than  in  most 
countries.  For  in  Norway  (and  also  in  Sweden  but  not  in  Denmark) 
the  Ezpeditionschef  (the  permanent  secretary  at  the  Education 
Office)  has  been  a  schoolmaster,  and  may,  when  he  ia  weary  of 
public  work,  become  a  schoolmaster  again,  and  is  naturally  more 
sympathetic  and  approachable  than  he  could  otherwise  be.  But 
for  aQ  that  it  is  easier  to  introduce  such  words  into  a  law  than  for 
the  Ezpeditionschef  to  act  upon  them  or  to  be  asked  to  act  upon 
them.  A  man  of  an  independent  turn  of  mind  does  not  easily  cry 
'^  by  your  leave  "  at  every  turn  and  comer ;  and  the  best  "  guidance 
and  care  *'  the  Department  can  give  a  capable  man  who  has  won 
State  recognition  ib,  in  such  a  matter,  to  leave  him  as  much  as 
possible  to  himself. 

The  Consultative  Council. 

To  help  the  Department  in  the  oversight  of  schools  and  in  the 
proper  conduct  of  the  leaving  examinations,  the  law  of  1896  estab- 
lished an  Educational  Council  (Undermsningsraad),  consisting  of 
a  chairman  and  six  ordinary  members  with  a  medical  member 
added  and  a  secretary.  They  are  appointed  for  five  years  at  a 
time.  The  first  chairman  was  formerly  Departementschef  (t.e., 
Cabinet  Minister  in  charge  of  Church  and  Education) ;  and  of  the 
rest  one  is  the  present  Expeditionschef ,  three  are  Rektors  of  State 
schools  and  two  are  senior  assistant  masters  (one  in  a  large  private 
school).f  The  secretary  is  also  an  assistant  master  (in  the  Cathedral 
school  in  Christiania).     They  relieve  the  Department  of  the  entire 

*  Wyohgram*s  Deutsche  Zeitsckrift  far  Aualdndische  UrUerrichts'J^esen. 
Leipzig  1897-S.     Also  in  Vor  Ungdom  1899. 

t  In  the  early  part  of  1904,  four  of  these  members  retired  and  were 
replaced  by  bthers.  There  are  now  two  headmasters  of  private  schools 
upon  the  Council. 
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responsibility  for  the  leaving  examinations,  inspect  as  many«choolB 
as  their  other  duties  permit,  visit  schools  applying  for  recognition, 
and  virtually  decide  whether  the  application  can  be  granted  or  not, 
and  pass  judgment  on  and  authorise  new  school-books  for  secondary 
schools  (they  authorise  as  many  as  they  can  and  so  the  liberty  of 
choice  is  not  greatly  restricted).  In  addition  to  this  there  are  some 
scores  of  questions,  sent  them  from  the  Department,  which  they 
first  discuss,  before  the  Department  gives  an  answer.  It  has  been 
proposed  for  instance  that  the  number  of  hours  an  assistant  master 
in  the  State  secondary  schools  shall  be  required  to  teach,  be  in- 
creased from  24  to  27  hours  a  week.  And  as  four  hours  seems  a 
short  day's  work  for  a  man  in  the  vigour  of  life,  the  change  would 
probably  have  been  made,  had  it  depended  upon  the  Storting  alone. 
But  a  body  of  experts  like  the  Undervisningsraad  knew  well  that 
in  order  to  do  his  work  properly  an  assistant  needs  time  to  look 
over  exercises  and  essays,  to  keep  up  his  reading  and  prepare  for 
actual  teaching.  Nor  did  they  forget  that  if  a  child  is  to  be 
brought  past  the  bitterness  of  his  learning,  the  teacher  must  keep 
himself  in  sympathy  with  his  pupils,  by  retaining,  as  far  as  may 
be,  alertness  of  body  and  mind.  And  so  for  aU  these  reasons  they 
decided  to  leave  matters  as  they  were.  They  have  three  or  four 
meetings  a  year,  generally  of  three  to  four  days  each.  They 
would  like  to  see  more  of  the  Conamunal  Middelskoler  in  the  small 
towns ;  and  as  they  have  not  enough  time  for  this,  they  desire  to 
have  an  inspector  whose  full  time  should  be  put  at  their  disposal ; 
but  the  Storting  is  as  yet  unwilling  to  provide  the  means.  Every 
year  the  Undervisningsraad  issues  a  report  of  its  work,  which 
appears  in  the  official  publication  entitled  Universitets-og  SkoU- 
Annaler,  and  from  the  Report  for  1901  it  appears  that  in  addition  to 
their  management  of  the  leaving  examinations  they  discussed  eighty 
school  questions  and  reported  on  thirty-five  school-books*  In  the 
spring  term,  the  details  of  the  new  examinations  had  prevented 
them  from  inspecting  any  schools.  But  in  June,  when  the  examina- 
tions were  on,  four  of  them  had  visited  schools  in  south,  mid  and 
north  Norway ;  and  in  the  autumn  three  had  visited  middelskoler 
in  the  districts  of  Bergen  and  TromsO.  The  members  of  this 
Education  Council  receive  some  acknowledgment  of  their  services, 
but  the  entire  amount  is  under  7,000  kr.  (less  than  £400)  a  year, 
including  the  secretary's  salary.  It  is  the  institutions  they  are 
connected  with  that  really  pay  for  their  public  services,  in  the  time 
withdrawn  from  their  ordinary  occupations. 

Educational  Progress  in  the  last  Ninety  Years. 

In  giving  a  bird's  eye  view  of  the  various  schools,  whose  work  is 
so  intimately  bound  up  with  these  two  leaving  examinations,  one 
cannot  but  be  amazed  at  the  enormous  advance  which  Norway  has 
made  in  education  in  the  ninety  years  of  her  independent  existence, 
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especially  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  difficulties  caused  by  a  thin  and 
scattered  population,  due  to  the  small  are>a  of  cultivable  land.*  In 
1837,  86  per  cent,  of  elementary  school  children  were  taught  in 
oingciiigsitkoler,  schools  which  had  no  buildings  of  their  own  but 
met  for  two  or  three  weeks  first  in  one  farmhouse  and  then  in 
another.  Now  only  1*7  per  cent,  are  so  taught.  In  1814  there  were 
only  four  higher  schools  with  an  aggregate  of  200  pupils.  In  1901 
there  were  nineteen  gynmasia  which  are  also  middelskoler  besides 
sixty-seven  middelskoler  pure  and  simple,  with  an  aggregate  of 
15,000  pupils.  This  latter  result  is  one  which  neither  State  nor  local 
authorities,  whether  acting  alone  or  together,  ooold  in  the  circum- 
atances  have  produced :  it  is  due  to  public  authorities  i^d  private 
initiative,  acting  for  the  most  part  in  harmony  and  constantly  in- 
fluencing one  another.  And  this  is  the  more  remarkable,  because 
of  all  these  northern  countries  Norway  is  the  least  disposed  to  spend 
money  on  private  schools.  It  does  so,  as  we  shall  see,  but  only 
in  very  special  cases.  Of  these  eighty-six  schools  in  the  year  1899 
(all  of  them,  by  the  bye,  day  schools),  57  were  public  with 
an  attendance  of  7,936  and  29  private  attended  by  7,561,  in 
addition  to  which  there  were  73  private  unrecognised  schools  of 
a  very  miscellaneous  character  with  an  attendance  of  4,013. 

Unrecognised  Private  Schools. 

The  number  of  these  unrecognised  schools  and  of  the  pupils 
attendiiig  them  has  remained  fairly  constant  for  the  last  five  years  for 
which  we  have  any  returns  (1895-9).  Some  of  them  send  up  can- 
didates to  Artium  who  are  entered  as  privatists ;  others  are  on  the 
way  to  recognition ;  others  again,  especially  some  girls'  schools, 
are  working  without  regard  to  public  examinations  and  therefore 
cannot  need  the  examination-right;  whilst  a  third  of  the  entire 
number  have  each  only  three  classes  or  under,  and  however  useful 
they  may  be  within  their  limits  are  too  incomplete  to  aspire  to 
recognition ;  they  are  for  the  most  part  not  much  more  than  pre- 
paratory schools.  There  is  no  incompleteness  in  the  returns  of 
these  unrecognised  schools,  for  the  elementary  school  law  of  1889 
(Sees.  56,  57  of  the  law  for  towns ;  Sees.  63,  64  of  that  for  the  coun- 
try) ordains  that  every  one  taking  over  a  private  school  f olr  children 
under  fifteen  must  inform  the  school  board  of  the  fact  or  be  liable 
to  a  fine  of  50  kr ;  and  he  must  also  before  the  end  of  September  in 
each  year  fill  up  and  send  in  a  schedule  which  gives  the  number  (1) 
of  classes  in  the  school,  (2)  of  boys  and  girls  in  attendance,  (3)  of 
those  that  have  left  in  the  year,  (4)  uf  University  men  or  (5)  of 
seminarists  on  the  staff  or  (6)  of  those  that  have  neither  of  these 
advantages,  (7)  of  lady  teachers  who  have  passed  the  elementary 
teachers'  examination  and  (8)  of  those  that  have  not  done  so.    The 

*  Only  one-fifth  per  cent,  is  i^blo :  2-7  per  cent  mcaddW  or  pastare. 
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last  column  of  all  is  for  a  statement  of  the  ordinary  working  expenses 
of  the  school  in  the  year ;  but  one  school,  I  learnt,  had  never  filled 
in  this  last  column,  from  which,  perhaps,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
this  particular  return  is  not  insisted  upon.  All  these  statistics, 
except  those  in  the  last  column,  appear  in  the  printed  Qovemment 
report.  A  fine  of  5  to  25  kr.  may  be  inflicted  for  every  week's 
neglect  to  send  in  these  yearly  returns.  \ 

Public  Schools. 

Of  the  fifty-seven  public  schools,  fourteen  are  State  schools, 
and  fortj-three  (forty-four  in  1902)  are  Communal  Middel- 
skoler. 

State  Secondary  Schools. 

For  the  fourteen  State  schools,  which  are  all  both  gymnasia 
and  middelskoler,  the  communes  in  which  they  are  situated  provide 
the  buildings  and  the  site,  with  the  expenses  of  lighting  and  warming, 
whilst  school  fees,  landed  or  funded  property  and  the  State  provide 
the  rest.  The  entire  income  in  1900  was  496,000  kr.,  of  which 
202,000  came  from  school  fees,  219,000  from  the  State,  60,000 
was  interest  on  capital,  and  the  rest  came  from  other  sources.  There 
were  in  1900  490  pupils,  25  of  them  girls,  in  these  14 
gymnasia ;  1,950  (512  of  them  girls)  in  the  fourteen  attached  middel- 
skoler; and  449  (15  of  them  girls)  in  the  rapidly  dwindling 
preparatory  classes,  which  have  now  by  law  come  to  an  end.  If  we 
divide  the  yearly  working  expenses  by  the  entire  number  of  pupQs, 
2,889,  this  gives  172i  kr.  as  the  yearly  expense  of  each  pupil.  If  we 
neglect  the  preparatory  school  pupils,  the  yearly  expense  wiU  be 
200  kr.  But  as  the  buUdings  are  all  rent  free,  the  real  cost  is  some- 
what higher  than  this.  The  school  fees  actually  paid  can  hardly 
exceed  half  the  cost  of  the  instruction,  as  a  not  unusual  fee  in  the 
middelskole  is  100  kr.,  and  in  the  gymnasium,  160  kr.  Moreover, 
one-tenth  of  the  gross  amount  of  fees  is  remitted  in  free  places 
to  deserving  pupils  needing  help ;  and  a  substantial  reduction  is  made 
when  two  or  more  members  of  a  family  attend  school  together. 

This  latter  arrangement  favours  co-education ;  e.g.,  if  three 
brothers  attend  school  together,  the  first  pays  full  fees,  the  second 
three-fourths,  the  third  one-half ;  and  if  their  sister  then  join  them, 
she,  as  the  fourth  member  of  the  family,  would  be  received  free  of 
change,  as  long  as  she  remained  the  fourth ;  whereas  full  fees,  repre- 
senting something  more  than  the  prime  cost,  must  be  paid  for  her 
if  she  be  sent  to  a  girls'  school. 

Seven  of  these  fourteen  schools  have  all  three  lines  in  the  gym- 
nasium, viz.,  Christiania,  Trondhjem,  Bergen,  Christiansand,  Hamar- 
Drammen  and  Stavanger.  FrederikshsJd,  Skien  and  Bodo  have 
the  Real  line  only;  and  Arendal,  Aalesund,  Christiansund,  an4 
Tromao  have  only  the  language  line, 
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Communal  Midddskoler. 

The  origin  of  the  forty-three  Communal  Middelskoler  ia  due  to  the 
communes  in  which  they  are  situated.  But  the  State  provides  one- 
third  of  the  initial  salaries  and  all  subsequent  additions  on  account 
of  length  of  service.  The  aggregate  yearly  income  of  the  schools 
was  in  1900,  814,000  kr.,  of  which  414,000  kr.  comes  from  school 
fees,  182,000  kr.  from  the  communes,  33,000  kr.  is  the  interest  on 
capital,  25,000  kr.  comes  from  miscellaneous  sources,  and  160,000  kr. 
from  the  State,  which  in  recent  years  has  arranged  to  take  over 
the  appointment  of  the  staffs,  so  that  virtually  the  schools  become 
State  schools,  though  they  are  not  called  so.  They  have  on  the 
average  an  attendance  of  117  pupils,  of  whom  more  than  one-third 
are  girls.  One  of  these  schools  is  in  Ghristiania  (to  which  another 
has  been  added  since  1900).  Nearly  all  the  rest  are  in  small  towns ; 
some  not  even  in  towns  but  amid  two  or  three  parishes  somewhat 
more  thickly  inhabited  than  usual.  Thirty  of  these  towns  have 
on  the  average  a  population  of  less  than  3,000.  Most  of  the  schools 
sprang  up  in  1880  and  the  following  years,  though  many  of  them 
must  have  had  a  previous  existence  in  a  less  developed  form. 

A  Comparison. 

An  interesting  comparison  here  suggests  itself.  The  most  difficult 
part  of  the  secondary  school  problem  both  in  Norway  and  Denmark 
during  the  last  twenty  or  twenty*five  years  has  been  how  to  provide 
enoughhigher  schools  of  a  modem  character  for  the  provinces,  in  every 
part  of  which,  except  two  or  three  of  the  larger  towns,  no  fully 
equipped  secondary  day  school  can  be  expected  to  maintain  itself 
without  some  public  help.  If  from  the  population  of  the  two 
countries  be  subtracted  that  of  the  two  capitiJs,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  population  of  the  provinces  is  in  each  case  nearly  the  same. 
The  sums  expended  by  the  public  authorities  of  the  two  countries 
(HI  secondary  schools  outside  the  capital  are  not  very  different. 
But  the  results  are  different.  Norway  outside  the  capital  had  in 
1900,  sixty-six  middelskoler  (13  in  connexion  with  State 
gymnasia,  42  communal,  and  11  State-recognised  private 
schools  in  three  or  four  of  the  larger  towns)  with  an  aggregate  of 
9,700  pupUs  (6,800  in  the  first  two  kinds  of  schools  and  2,900  in  the 
third) ;  whilst  Denmark  had  124  Realskoler  (12  in  connexion 
with  State  L^erdeskoler  or  gymnasia,  32  communal  and 
80  private  State-recognised  schools)  with  an  aggregate  of  15,(XX) 
pupils  (6,(XX)  in  State  and  communal  schools  and  9,(XX)  in  private 
schools).  The  population  of  Norway  is  spread  over  eight  times  as 
much  ground  as  that  of  Denmark,  and  this  to  some  extent,  but  by 
no  means  entirely,  will  account  for  the  difference.  Norway,  in  fact, 
in  providing  higher  schools  for  her  country  population,  has  worked 
vigorously  with  one  hand,  while  Denmark  has  worked  with  two ;  and 
the  latter  has  in  consequence  been  able  to  bring  the  higher  educatioi^ 
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to  many  thousands  of  homes  that  must  otherwise  have  dispensed 
with  it.  But  the  Danish  realskoler,  as  we  shall  see,  present  some 
defects  from  whieh  the  corresponding  schools  in  Norway  are  mucli 
more  free ;  and  the  smaller  number  of  middelskoler  in  Norway, 
ending  their  course  one  year  eariier  than  the  Danish  realskoler, 
are  able  to  bring  200  more  pupils  through  the  intermediate  leaving 
examination  than  the  corresponding  schools  in  Denmark.  The  two 
sets  of  schools  may  indeed  learn  from  one  another.  Norway  may 
learn  from  Denmark  the  deft,  ingenious  ways  by  which  a  larger 
number  of  secondary  schools  in  the  country  districts — ^both  kinds 
of  them  and  not  one  kind  only-^may  be  raised  to  the  standard  of 
recognition.  And  Denmark  may  learn  from  Norway  (she  is  already 
learning,  but  all  too  slowly)  how  to  raise  the  status  and  remuneration 
of  teachers  in  the  recognised  schools,  and  how  to  induce  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  pupils  to  stay  on  until  the  end  of  the  school  course. 

Tivo  Commufud  Middelskoler  in  the  Capital. 

But  of  all  these  Communal  Middelskoler  there  are  two  in  Chris- 
tiania  (entirely  supported  by  the  commune  without  any  help  from 
the  State),  which  have  been  the  subject  of  most  discussion  in  the 
last  two  or  three  years — schools  whose  object  is  to  pave  the  way 
from  the  elementary  school  to  the  middelskole.  Of  these  the  f our- 
year-middelskole  is  the  old  Borgerskole  remodelled,  with  the  fees 
reduced  one-half.  It  has  (in  1903)  390  boys  and  girls,  but  room 
for  600.  The  fee  is  now  72  kroner,  which  must  be  somewhat  less 
than  half  the  cost  price ;  and  25  per  cent,  of  the  children  have 
free  places,  which  are  granted  to  pupils  already  in  the  school  after 
due  consideration  of  behaviour,  ability,  and  parents'  means.  In 
1903, 180  children  applied  to  enter  the  £brst  class ;  but  as  there  was 
room  only  for  130,  a  three  days'  examination  was  held  to  determine 
who  were  the  best.  The  children  are  taken  from  the  elementary 
school  soon  after  they  are  eleven  years  of  age,  and  so  can  pass  the 
middelskole  examen  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  In  1901,  thirty^seven, 
and  in  1902  forty-one  pupils  from  the  school  passed  that  examination. 
But  the  pupils  come  not  only  from  the  elementary  school.  Every 
citizen  in  Christiania  has  the  right  of  sending  his  children  there, 
so  far  as  there  is  room.  In  1901-2,  two-fifths  of  the  new  pupils 
came  from  schools  other  than  *^  elementary " ;  and  so,  to  that 
extent,  the  school  competes  on  unequal  terms  with  other  schools 
that  pay  their  way. 

It  is  very  natural  that  teachers  at  the  elementary  schools  should 
not  like  to  have  their  best  pupils  removed  two  years  before  that 
school  has  done  all  it  can  for  them.  And  so  the  second  communal 
school  is  an  attempt  to  build  on  the  top  of  the  elementary  school 
on  the  seventh  year  instead  of  the  fifth.  It  is  called  **  The  Three 
Year  Middelskole  "  and  meets  in  the  old  Cathedral  school  buildings. 
It  is  a  free  school,  recruited  entirely  from  the  elementary  schods' 
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Every  spring  the  beadmaAters  of  the  eighteen  elementary  schools 
in  Christiania  nominate  about  220  boys  and  girls  in  the  leaving 
classes  whom  they  find  most  suitable  for  the  middelskole.  The 
elementary  school  year  in  Christiania  is  not  co-terminous  with  the 
secondary  school  year.  The  former  ends  three  months  before 
the  latter.  In  this  three  months  the  220  children,  besides  beginning 
Grerman,  recapitulate  at  the  new  school  the  work  they  have  done 
at  the  old,  undergo  an  examination,  and  are  reduced  in  the  following 
August  to  140,  who  are  then  prepared  in  four  parallel  classes  for 
the  Middelskole  Examen.  They  are  picked  pupils  and  have  had 
two  years'  extra  instruction  in  the  elemenjbary  school ;  and  so  it 
is  thought  they  can  easily  prepare  for  the  examination  in  three 
years  instead  of  four,  thus  ending  their  school  career  one  year  later 
than  pupils  in  the  other  school.  The  school  presents  its  first  set 
of  candidates  at  the  Middelskole  Examen  in  the  year  1904. 

It  should  be  added  that  both  these  schools  are  very  well  staffed  ; 
the  teachers  are  paid  at  the  same  rate  as  teachers  in  the  State 
secondary  schools ;  and,  by  special  resolution  of  the  Storting,  receive 
according  to  their  rank  the  same  titles — ^Rektor,  Overl^rer,  or  Ad- 
junkt.  The  two  schools  cost  the  commune  30,000  kr.  and  40,000  kr. 
a  year  respectively  (nearly  90  kr.  per  pupil). 

QvanCa  School. 

But  there  is  one  agency  that  is  turning  out  nearly  as  much  good 
work  as  these  two  schools  put  together,  and  at  a  much  less  cost. 
Mr.  Qvam,  though  a  private  schoolmaster,  is  doing  work  so  much 
akin  to  that  of  these  two  schools  and  doing  it  on  such  a  scale,  that 
his  school  can  be  more  fitly  considered  here  than  among  the  private 
schools  to  which  we  are  coming.  Twenty  years  ago  the  State 
gave  him  2,600  kr.  to  enable  him  to  take  children  from  the 
elementary  schools  and  carry  them  on  to  the  Middelskole  Examen. 
In  later  years  the  grant  has  amounted  to  4,500  kr.  (of  which  2,800 
kr.  must  be  spent  in  providing  free  places) ;  and  to  this  the  com- 
mune adds  another  4,500  kr.  (altogether  about  22  kr.  a  pupil). 
It  is  a  large  amount,  quite  the  largest  amount  of  public  money 
given  to  any  private  school  in  Norway.  But  if  either  of  the 
parties  to  the  bargain  has  reason  to  be  dissatisfied,  it  is  certainly 
not  the  public  authorities.  When  the  2,800  kr.  has  been  spent 
in  free  places,  the  remaining  6,200  is  no  longer  applied  to  the  free 
instruction  of  a  limited  number  of  children,  but  to  the  reduction 
of  the  fee  to  the  lowest  possible  amount  (80  kr.)  for  the  whole  school ; 
and  there  are, .  besides,  the  usual  liberal  reductions  when  several 
children  come  from  one  family  at  the  same  time.  The  handsome 
school  buildings  were  erected  in  part  by  the  help  of  a  loan 
from  the  commune.  The  number  of  pupils,  which  was  640 
before  the  two  previous  schools  were  placed  on  their  present 
footing,    is    now    (1903)    339 ;    and  of  these,    in    each    of   the 
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three  years,  1901-1903,  about  105  have  passed  the  Middel- 
skole  Examen.  It  is  an  amount  of  successful  work  which 
has  never  yet  been  approached  by  any  other  school,  public 
or  private,  in  Norway.  In  conformity  with  the  law  of  1896,  and 
as  a  condition  of  receiving  the  grant,  the  school  forgoes  the  prepara- 
tory classes,  which  are  a  source  of  profit  to  most  private  schools. 
It  is,  under  all  these  circumstances,  impossible  for  the  salaries  to 
be  adequate  ;  and  this  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  hinder  the  school 
from  obtaining  the  examination-right.  But,  as  a  matter  of  con- 
venience, the  candidates  are  not,  like  other  privatists,  drafted  in 
groups  to  recognised  schools  for  examination,  but  have  the 
great  advantage  of  being  examined  in  their  own  school  by 
their  own  teachers,  of  course  imder  the  direction,  and  in  the 
presence,  of  the  outside  censor.  We  shall  find  other  instances 
in  these  northern  countries  of  able  enthusiasts,  who  if  they  can 
be  set  to  do,  under  conditions  of  tolerable  freedom,  the  work  they 
like  best,  are  glad  to  make  pecuniary  gain  a  secondary  consideration. 
Such  men  are  often  the  readiest,  most  efficient  means  of  promot- 
ing the  public  weal ;  but  the  economies  effected  by  employing 
them  need  not  be  pushed  so  far  as  to  withhold  from  them  a 
remuneration  more  proportionate  to  their  deserts.* 

As  intheBorgerskole  (now  called  the  Four  Year  Communal  School) 
so  here.  Not  all  the  pupils  come  from  the  elementary  school,  and  to 
some  extent,  therefore,  the  school  competes  on  unequal  terms  with 
the  schools  that  pay  their  way. 

Other  Forms  of  the  Educational  Ladder. 

It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  Stavanger  in  proportion  to  its 
size  expends  twice  as  much  as  Ghristiania  in  passing  pupils  from  the 
primary  to  the  secondary  school.  The  commune  pays  the  fees 
of  no  less  than  280  children  at  80  kr.  each  (70  in  each  of  the  four 
middelskole  classes)  at  the  State  school.  Such  children  must  be 
residents  in  the  town  and  must  have  attended  the  elementary  school 
at  least  one  year.  This  is  a  notable  accomplishment  for  a  town  of 
30,000  inhabitants.  These  children  have  their  fees  paid  only  at  the 
State  school,  not  at  any  efficient.  State-recognised  school  in  the 
town. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  it  is  public  schools  alone 
that  make  a  rule  of  giving  help  to  those  that  need  it.  In  the  year 
1900  there  were  2,007  children,  about  one-eighth  of  the  whole  num- 
ber in  authorised  higher  schools  throughout  Norway,  whose  feefi 
were  remitted  in  whole  or  in  part ;  of  these  1,325  were  in  aided 
public  schools  and  682  in  unaided  private  schools.    The  largest 

♦  It  remains  to  add  (February,  1907)  that  the  State  grant  was  given  for 
the  last  time  in  1904,  and  that  from  the  Commune  in  1906.  In  1906,  Mr. 
Qvam,  an  octogenarian,  received  from  State  and  Commune  a  pension  of 
2,400  kr.  The  school  is  still  continued  by  his  children,  the  number  of  pupils 
being  now  200. 
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private  school  in  Christiania  in  twenty-five  years  remitted  fees 
to  the  extent  of  133,252  kr. 

Recognition  of  Schools  by  the  State. 
Conditions  of  State  Recognition. 

Before  giving  some  brief  account  of  the  twenty-nine  State- 
rec<^nised  private  schools  that  were  in  operation  in  1900,  it  may  be 
well  to  state  the  conditions  upon  which  the  State  gives  the  examina- 
tion-right that  carries  with  it  State  recognition.*  They  are  stated 
much  more  explicitly  in  Norway  than  in  the  adjoining  countries 
and  are  as  follows  (§72  of  the  law  of  1896)  :— 

(a)  That  the  length  of  the  school  course  and  the  hours  of 
instruction  be  found  sufficient. 

(6)  That  instruction  in  the  various  subjects  be  given  to  the 
extent  set  forth  in  Chapter  II.  of  the  law. 

(c)  That  the  staff  of  the  school  has  on  the  whole  such  an 
education  as  is  required  from  those  who  are  appointed  to  the 
service  of  the  higher  schools  of  the  State. 

(d)  That  teachers'  salaries  be  approved  by  the  Department. 
(In  the  yearly  return  the  headmaster  states  the  number  of 
teachers,  the  total  amount  paid  in  salaries,  the  highest  salary 
paid,  and  the  lowest.) 

(e)  That  the  buildings,  furniture,  and  apparatus  be  suitable, 
and  complete. 

(/)  That  at  least  one  set  of  pupils  have  been  presented  at  the 
leaving  examination  and  have  passed  it  in  a  satisfactory  way, 
(The  school  will  in  the  first  instance  seek  recognition  as  a 
middelskole ;  and  if  not  content  with  that,  will,  at  least  three 
years  after,  seek  recognition  as  a  gymnasium  also,  by  pre- 
senting candidates  at  Artium.) 

{g)  That  the  instruction  in  the  school  and  the  leaving  tests 
be  submitted  to  the  control  appointed  by  the  Department. 
(What  that  control  at  present  is  has  been  fully  shown  in  the 
account  given  above  of  the  Undervisningsraad  and  of  the  way 
in  which  the  leaving  examinations  are  conducted.) 

{h)  That  every  year  there  be  sent  in  to  the  Department  a 
report  of  the  school  work.  (At  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year  in  August  a  schedule  is  filled  up  giving  such  statistics  of 
the  school  as  appear  in  the  yearly  government  reports  Amongst 
the  other  columns  is  one  for  the  amount  expended  in  salaries, 
but  this  item  is  not  printed.  Where  the  school  prints  a 
report  or  prospectus,  this  also  is  sent.) 
The  examination-right  is  not  given,  as  in  Denmark,  for  a  term  of 
years  (three  or  five)  but  inde&iitely.    One  instance  at  least  has 

■  I  I  .aW-.-r-  '^  ■        ■-  ■■■■    — ^^^^  ■■     I        ■  ■        ■  III  .^»-        ^.         -^  m  »^^^—  ■■■!        ■— ^M^^  ■■  . 

*  The  earlier  history  of  this  movement  for  recognition  oan  be  traced  better 
when  we  come  to  Denmark,  with  which  Norway  was  united  for  400  years 
prior  to  1814  (see  pages  71  to  73.). 
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occurred  in  recent  years,  where  the  right  has  had  to  be  withdrawn, 
because  the  school  had  been  allowed  to  fall  beneath  the  mark. 
But  such  instances  are  rare.  The  fear  of  losing  the  right  operates 
to  produce  continued  efficiency. 

The  State  thus  holds  itself  responsible  for  secondary  education 
as  for  primary,  but  provides  for  it  in  a  different  way.  In  each  large 
centre  it  establishes  a  secondary  school  with  a  fee  below  cost  price, 
but  not,  as  in  boys'  schools  in  Sweden,  so  low  as  to  render  the 
existence  of  other  schools  impossible.  Such  a  State  school  serves 
a  double  purpose.  It  not  only  provides  a  sound  education  for  the 
pupils  frequenting  it,  but  becomes,  in  buildings,  equipment  and 
staff,  a  model  or  standard  for  such  other  schools,  co-ordinate  for 
the  most  part  with  itself,  as  are  erected  by  private  effort  to  meet 
growing  demands.  These  latter  schools  are  private,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  owned  by  private  men  and  have  greater  freedom  and 
initiative  than  the  State  schools ;  but  they  are  also  public,  inasmuch 
as  they  conform  to  public  standards,  and  at  slight  cost  to  the  State 
supply  public  needs  in  a  measure  quite  as  full  as  the  public  or  State 
schools.  And  so  in  these  four  northern  countries  the  State  is 
not  slow,  when  absolute  need  arises,  to  bestow  in  widely  varying 
degrees  public  money  on  schools  which  combine  some  of  the 
best  points  in  the  public  and  in  the  private  school.  It  may  be  use- 
ful as  we  pass  along  to  note  these  widely  different  degrees  and  to 
trace  the  varying  effects  on  the  distribution  of  schools,  on  the 
extent  of  appreciation  they  call  forth  from  the  population  around, 
and  on  the  efficiency  and  the  economy  of  educational  work. 

The  Recognised  Private  Schools. 

If  now  we  turn  to  the  twenty-nine  recognised  private  schools 
that  were  in  existence  in  1900,  we  shall  be  at  once  struck  by  the  large 
amount  of  success  which  a  small  nurnb^  of  schoola  in  the  larger 
towns  have  had  in  the  higher  branches  of  school  work.  There  were 
in  1881  seventeen  State  schools  in  Norway  with  an  aggregate  of 
3,027  pupils  and  ninety-six  passes  at  Artium,  whilst  three  private 
schools  in  Christiania  had  1,624  pupils  and  eighty  passes  at 
Artium.  (The  privatists  numbered,  in  addition,  117  thlt  year.) 
And  if  we  take  into  a<;count  those  schools  and  private  teachers 
that  pr^Mure  for  Artium  without  the  examination-right,  the 
comparison  becomes  more  striking  still.  *  In  the  nine  years 
189a>1901,  the  State  schools  passed  986  candidates  at  Artium, 
whilst  the  recognised  private  schools  and  the  unrecognised  schools 
and  teachers  passed  1,740,  or  63  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number.  And 
if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  Real  candidates  at  Artium,  upon  whom 
much  of  the  higher  industrial  activity  of  the  country  miist  after- 
wards depend,  we  find  that  the  unaided  schools,  recognised  and 
unrecognised,  passed  82  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number. 
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Of  these  twenty-nine  recognised  schools  only  six  had  in  1900  the 
right  to  hold  Artium,  viz.,  three  large  schools  in  Christiania,  one  large 
school  in  Bergen,  and  two  smaller  ones  of  a  temporary  and  excep- 
tional character  at  Hamar  and  Bodo.  But  since  1900  a  seventh 
has  been  added  of  a  very  interesting  character.  Three  of  the  chief 
girls'  schools  in  Christiania,  showing  a  readiness  to  act  together 
which  is  even  more  general  among  private  schools  in  Copei^agen 
than  in  Christiania,  have  united  their  forces  to  form  from  their 
advanced  pupils  a  "  kvindeligt  gymnasium  "  (girls*  gymnasium). 
In  the  first  year  of  its  existence  all  the  girls  from  the  three  schools 
met  for  their  first  year's  gymnasial  work  at  school  A,  and  remained 
there  until  Artium ;  next  year  all  the  girls  from  the  combining 
schools  met  for  first  year's  work  at  school  B,  and  remained  there 
all  the  three  years,  and  so  on.  The  gymnasium  classes  are 
smaller  than  the  classes  beneath  them,  and  require  higher  teaching. 
They  are  much  more  costly,  may  add  to  a  school's  reputation, 
but  hardly  to  its  profits.  Such  a  union  therefore  combines 
efficiency  and  economy.* 

Of  the  twenty-three  other  schools  which  in  1900  had  the  right 
to  hold  the  Middelskole  Examen  only,  fourteen  were  in  Christiania 
and  neighbourhood,  four  in  Bergen,  two  in  Drammen,  and  one  each 
in  Trondhjem,  Stavanger  and  IVedrikstad.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  all  these  schools  are  in  the  larger  towns,  for  Norway,  unlike  the 
other  three  countries  we  are  considering,  makes  no  grant  to  any 
ordinary  boys'  or  girls'  school,  and  so  renders  quite  impossible,  so 
far  as  the  country  and  the  smaller  towns  are  concerned,  that  blend- 
ing of  public  and  approved  private  effort,  of  whose  value  Christiania 
and  Bergen  furnish  brilliant  instances.  Accordingly  the  schools, 
under  a  control  entirely  public,  claim  a  larger  percentage  of  middel- 
skole pupils  than  of  gymnasian  pupils.  In  1890  they  had  7,430 
pupils  in  the  middelskole  as  against  6,938  in  the  private  recognised 
schools.  And  if  pupils  in  the  preparatory  classes  be  neglected 
(and  they  have  now  entirely  disappeared  from  State  and  con^miunal 
schools),  the  numbers  were  5,604  and  3,141  respectively.  And 
in  the  five  years  1893-97  the  former  schools  had  55  per  cent,  of  the 
passes  at  the  Middelskole  Examen,  whilst  the  unaided  schools  had 
45  per  cent. 

Privaie  Schools  Predominant  in  the  Capital. 

In  19(K)  there  were  in  the  State  school  in  Christiania  and  in  the 
Borgerskole  supported  by  the  Commune  7711  pupils  altogether,  and 

*  TbU)  girls'  gymnasium  has  now  come  to  an  end.  On  the  other  hand 
Vesiheim  School  in  Christiania,  which  shares  with  Aars  and  Vosd's  school 
the  distinotiQn  of  being  the  largest  secondary  school  in  Norway,  has  lately 
added  a  gymnasium  to  its  other  classes. 

t  To  uiis  771  and  5,006,  must  be  added  the  400  children  in  the  three  year 
Cbmmunal  School  and  aboat  1,170  ohildien  in  unrecognised  private  schools, 
if  we  are  to  get  the  aggregate  secondary  school  attendance  (7,276).  Liveipool, 
wiih  a  population  more  than  three  times  that  of  Christlana»ha8  0,000  ohMdieii 
in  seooodary  school  attendance,  600  less  than  Cbristiania. 
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in  the  various  recognised  private  schools  5,006  pupils.  This  is  a 
position  very  different  from  that  obtaining  in  other  parts  of  Norway, 
though  there  is  some  approach  to  it  in  Bergen. 

Amongst  the  reasons  for  this  surprising  growth  of  recognise<I 
private  schools  in  the  capital  in  the  last  twenty  or  twenty-five  years 
may  be  mentioned  : — 

1.  The  rapid  growth  of  Christiania.  In  1879  there  was  a 
population  of  116,800 ;  in  1903,  of  225,600. 

2.  Teachers  in  State  schools  in  Norway  do  not  receive  a 
pension  as  a  matter  of  course  at  a  certain  age.  (But  a  more 
adequate  pension  scheme  is  preparing. )  Each  case  is  considered 
on  its  merits ;  and  whatever  sum  the  Department  proposes, 
is  apt  to  be  reduced  by  the  Storting.  In  consequence  many 
teachers  stayed  on  at  their  work  longer  than  was  expedient.  In 
one  school  the  average  age  of  the  ten  or  twelve  masters  was  over 
sixty.  The  State  school  could  not  be  so  vigorous  as  it  ought 
to  be  and  now  is,  and  the  efficient  private  school  became  an 
established  institution  in  the  larger  towns.    There  could  be  no 

*  good  school  without  the  examination-right,  and  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  this  tended  to  limit  the  number  of  schools  and  to 
discourage  a  ruinous  competition. 

3.  The  private  schoolmaster's  freedom  is  much  greater  than 
in  the  State  school.  The  Rektor  there  is  a  civil  servant  with 
a  fixed  orbit  in  which  to  move,  out  of  which  he  can  hardly 
step,  whatever  be  his  ability  and  earnestness.  He  does  not 
appoint  and  still  less  can  he  dismiss  any  single  member  of  his 
staff.  His  position  and  theirs  is  as  good  as  a  freehold.  If  he 
fills  his  post  just  respectably,  he  receives  as  much  as  if  he  put  his 
whole  heart  into  his  work.  Anything  like  a  small  fixed  salary, 
with  the  bulk  of  his  income  drawn  &om  capitation  fees,  is  an 
arrangement  not  known  in  a  State  school.  An  Adjunkt  seeks 
to  be  an  Overlserer,  an  Overlserer  to  be  a  Rektor ;  but  for  the 

\  Rektor  himself  there  is  no  such  promotion  except  from  a 
school  in  the  north  to  one  nearer  the  capital.  He  may,  however, 
be  returned  to  Parliament  if  his  district  choose  to  elect  him, 
may  become  a  Cabinet  Minister  or  (as  was  recently  the  case) 
Prime  Minister,  and  have  his  headmastership  kept  open  for 
,  him,  by  employing  a  "  vikar  "  all  the  years  he  is  in  the  Storting. 
Some  of  these  arrangements  do  not  tend  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
State  school. 

4.  The  fees  of  these  recognised  schools,  though  necessarily 
higher  than  those  of  the  aided  State  schools,  are  still  much 

i  lower  than  in  many  schools  of  like  excellence  in  England. 
In  the  dearest  schools,  the  school  fee  in  the  higher  classes  is 
£13  to  £14 ;  and  in  other  schools  it  is  much  less.  Moreover 
the  second  member  of  the  family  pays  two-thirds,  and  the 
third  goes  free ;  and  these  schools  in  1900  had  400  places 
that  were  free  in  whole  or  in  part. 
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Training  C!olleges — Public  and  Private. 

A  training  college  for  elementary  teaohen  is  not  very  different 
from  a  secondary  school.  It  does  not  indeed,  in  Norway,  indade 
instmction  in  apy  foreign  language ;  but  the  other  subjects  are 
studied  to  about  the  same  extent  as  in  a  good  secondary  school. 
And  so  we  find  both  Norway  and  Denmark  providing  a  supply 
of  training  colleges  in  much  the  same  way  as  they  provide  a  supply 
of  secondary  schools.  If  the  buildings,  equipment,  and  sta£E  of 
private  seminaries  conform  to  the  model  or  standard  presented 
by  the  State  seminaries,  and  if  the  course  of  study  be  the  same, 
the  private  seminaries  obtain  the  examination-right,  t.e.,  can  present 
their  candidates  at  the  examination  which  qualifies  for  fixed  em- 
ployment at  the  elementary  school.  This  examination  is  conducted 
in  a  similar  way  to  the  State  leaving  examination  in  secondary 
schools,  except  that  the  teachers  at  one  seminary  do  not  act  as 
censors  in  another  seminary.  In  this  instance  that  important 
office  is  committed  to  an  Examenskommission, which  costs  28,000  kr. 
a  year.  The  State  assigns  grants  to  the  private  seminaries  ample 
enough  apparently  to  bring  the  greater  cost  within  the  means  of 
the  students.  I  find,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  one  private  semin- 
ary that  the  State  pays  1,500  kr.  a  year  in  aid  of  salaries,  1,000  kr. 
to  help  needy  students,  500  kr.  for  apparatus,  and  600  kr.  for  the  pre- 
paratory class,  3,600  kr.  a  year  altogether,  besides  4,000  kr.  (from 
State  grant)  for  the  expense  of  the  practising  school.  This  seminary 
is  conducted  by  a  section  in  the  State  Church,  and  is  helped  by 
subscriptions  from  its  friends  to  the  extent  of  3,000  kr.  Another 
is  in  Christiania,  so  that  in  this  case  the  students  (aU  women)  can 
live  in  their  own  homes.  It  is  carried  on  in  connection  with  Nissen's 
Girls'  School  (which  was  established  in  1819  and  is  the  pioneer  of 
higher  girls'  schools  in  Norway) ;  and  the  fee — a  much  larger  one 
than  at  the  other  seminaries — ^is  the  same  as  that  in  the  higher 
classes  of  the  girls'  school  in  the  same  building.  The  three  other 
seminaries  belong  to  private  individuals.  At  the  present  time 
the  private  seminaries  have  rather  more  students  than  the  public. 
At  the  final  examination  in  1903  145  candidates  from  the  six  State 
seminaries  passed  out  of  175 ;  and  162  out  of  183  from  the  five 
private.  The  State  expends  on  the  latter  considerably  under 
20,000  kr.  a  year ;  on  the  former,  somewhat  over  220,000  kr.,  not 
including  in  either  case  the  cost  of  the  Examenskommission. 

The  Influence  of  the  Private  School  on  the  Public  School. 

We  have  seen  that  fully  one-half  of  the  higher  school  teaching 
in  Norway  is  done  by  private  men  who  owe  very  little  to  public 
funds  but  very  much  to  State  recognition.  But  to  leave  the  state- 
ment there  would  be  to  say  less  than  the  truth.  The  private  school, 
or  rather  a  few  select  spirits,  nurtured  in  the  freedom  of  the  private 
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school,  has  been  the  lever  in  the  last  sixty  years  by  which  the 
chief  changes  in  the  State  schools,  necessary  to  bring  them  into 
touch  with  the  times,  have  been  brought  about.  And  this  will 
bo  clear  if  some  brief  account  be  given  of  one  private  school  in  the 
first  half  of  these  sixty  years  and  of  another  in  the  second. 


Hartvig  Nissen, 

Hartvig  Nissen,  of  all  the  schoolmen  in  Norway  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, had  the  greatest  influence  upon  the  development  of  educa- 
tion, whether  in  the  primary  or  the  secondary  field.  He  was  born 
in  1815  in  a  country  parsonage  near  Trondhjem.  After  passing  his 
first  university  examination,  his  slender  means  made  it  necessary 
for  him  to  work  a  while  as  huslarer.  We  next  find  him  attending 
Madvig's  lectures  at  Copenhagen,  where  he  busied  himself  both 
theoretically  and  practically  with  education,  and  made  himself 
familiar  with  some  of  the  Realskoler,  two  at  least  of  which  had 
existed  from  the  end  of  the  previous  century.  In  1843  he  took  his 
degree  in  philology  at  Christiania ;  and  at  once,  in  conjunction 
with  0.  J.  Broch,  afterwards  Professor  of  Mathematics,  opened  a 
school  for  boys,  which,  says  Professor  J.  Paludan,  "  in  a  stiU  higher 
degree  than  the  Danish  private  schools  went  ahead  of  the  State 
schools  by  the  adoption  of  new  educational  ideas  and  methods. 
His  school  became  more  and  more  a  model  school,  to  which  the 
public  schools  had  to  conform.  Norse  and  German  were  the  basis 
of  language  instruction,  and  the  living  languages  were  studied 
before  the  dead — ^T^atin  not  till  twelve  years  of  age  and  Greek  not 
before  thirteen  or  fourteen.  The  union  of  classical  side  and  modem 
side  in  one  school,  the  longer  preparatory  course  common  to  both 
sides,  the  putting  off  of  the  ancient  languages  to  a  later  age,  as  well 
as  the  relatively  large  number  of  pupils  in  each  class  were  economical 
necessities  for  the  private  school,  which  Nissen  at  a  later  date 
elevated  into  educational  principles  and  then  gave  them  an  ever 
widening  extension.  Great  importance  was  attached  to  object 
lessons,  viva  voce  instruction  and  gymnastics ;  in  1847  a  whole  week 
was  occupied  exclusively  in  musket  drill.  Amongst  other  experi- 
ments it  may  be  mentioned  that  for  two  years  from  1856  the  two 
highest  classes  did  all  their  work  in  school,  so  as  to  have  no  home- 
work with  the  exception  of  a  few  essays.  Under  constant  super- 
intendence and  with  only  occasional  use  of  examination  as  a  means 
of  control,  each  pupil  in  those  classes  worked  on  independently,  as 
fast  as  he  could,  without  being  kept  back  by  the  necessity  of  being 
taught  with  others,  and  so  the  transition  was  made  to  the  freer 
methods  of  university  studies.  But  the  experiment  did  not  give 
satisfaction."*  The  thirty-three  pupils  of  1843  became  663  twenty 
, ■  '  ■  ' ~- ■ — ' .— . 

•  This  is  a  oondeofied  transUtion  of  pp.  282,  283  in  Dr.  Paludaa's  H4^'erc 
SkolevcBsm  i  Danmark,  Norge  og  Sverige.    Copenhagen,  1885. 
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years  later ;  and  in  1849  a  corresponding  school  was  opened  for  |;;irl6> 
which  exists  to  this  day.  "  As  a  scholar,"  says  Mr.  P.  Voss  (Vor 
Ungdom,  1899,  p.  25),  "  Nissen  did  not  excel  his  fellows.  But  he 
was  strong  in  administration  and  organisation,  scented  from 
afar  the  requirements  and  possibilities  of  the  time,  and  was  ani- 
mated by  an  energetic  will  to  do  all  he  could  to  raise  the  condition 
of  our  schools,  elementary  schools  as  well  ...  He  had  studied 
his  Grermans,  was  a  diligent  reader  of  Karl  Meyer's  Review  that 
worked  in  a  'realistic '  direction  and  he  often  quotes  it.  He  was  on 
the  whole  conversant  above  all  his  contemporaries  with  pedagogic 
literature  and  was  in  this  way  equipped  with  insight  and  authority." 
From  1850  to  1854  he  had  to  transfer  his  school  for  a  while  to  other 
guidance  (he  parted  with  it  finally  in  1866),  for  in  those  years  he  was 
acting  as  the  government's  '  Konsulent '  in  school  matters  and  in 
that  capacity  paid  a  long  visit  to  Scotland  in  1853,  in  order  to  study 
the  parish  schools.  The  results  of  that  visit  were  embodied  in  a 
report  of  several  hundred  pages  which  was  published  next  year  and 
formed  the  basis  of  the  elementary  school  law  of  1860.  In  1854, 
with  Bektor  Steen,  who  afterwards  was  twice  Prime  Minister,  he 
represented  Norway  at  the  educational  exhibition  promoted  in 
London  by  the  Society  of  Arts  and  on  that  occasion  delivered  a 
lecture,  to  be  found  in  the  Society's  Journal  for  October,  1854,  on 
the  school  system  of  Norway,  prefixing  to  it  the  motto  Arnica 
schola,  arnica  palria,  ted  magis  arnica  Veritas.  He  was  next  a  mem* 
ber  of  the  Conmiission  that  transformed  eleven  out  of  the  fourteen 
State  schools  into  combined  Latin  and  Realskolei:  (the  other 
three  were  transformed  later).  From  1865  to  1873  he  was  Expedi** 
tionschef  at  the  Education  Office  and  was  at  the  same  time  appointed 
Chairman  of  the  Conamission  for  the  re-organisation  of  the  higher 
schools.  Their  labours  resulted  in  the  new  school  law  of  1869 
which  fixed  the  form  of  the  higher  schools  down  to  1896.  In  1872 
he  was  appointed  Rektor  of  the  old  Cathedral  School  in  Christiania, 
which  dates  from  the  twelfth  century ;  and  in  that  position  he  died 
in  1874. 

Aars  and  Voss, 

Of  the  leading  school  in  Norway  during  the  generation  just  ending 
one  must  speak  with  more  reserve,  for  its  two  founders  after  forty 
years  of  strenuous  work  are  still  at  their  post.  Aars  and  Yoss's 
school  takes  its  name  from  its  two  founders,  who  whilst  still  under- 
graduates formed  the  plan  of  opening,  by  and  by,  a  school  which 
might  realise  their  educational  ideals.  For  four  or  five  years  just 
before  beginning  the  school,  Aars  had  been  a  teacher  at  Nissen's 
school,  of  which  his  own  school  must  be  regarded  if  not  formally 
yet  really  as  the  successor.  The  two  friends  began  in  1863  with  117 
pupils ;  in  three  years,  on  removing  into  a  school  building  specially 
erected  for  them,  their  numbers  had  trebled.    I'hey  touched  high 
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water  mark  in  1880  with  842  pupils.  Though  the  numbers  have 
since  somewhat  declined,  the  gjrmnasium  still  remains  the  most 
important  in  Norway.  The  school  has  always  been  to  the  fore 
in  the  discussion  of  educational  developments,  and  has  been  among 
the  first  to  give  increased  attention  to  the  phjrsical  side  of  education 
and  to  Sloyd,  and  girls  from  an  early  period  were  admitted  as  pupils 
into  the  classes  of  its  gymnasium  and  so  won  access  to  a  university 
career.  But  its  chief  claim  to  public  gratitude,  after  its  long  list 
of  able  pupils  (Fridtjof  Nansen  perhaps  the  most  eminent  of  them) 
is  the  large  number  of  successful  teachers  whom  it  has  trained. 
The  two  head  masters,  keen  scholars  themselves,  have  been  quick 
to  discern  scholarship  in  others,  and  to  give  it  the  practical  guidance 
in  teaching  necessary  for  the  highest  and  readiest  success.  The 
young  graduate  has  not  been  planted  down  in  the  schoolroom 
and  left  to  sink  or  swim.  He  has  been  trained  ^*  partly  through 
discussion  and  criticism  in  teachers'  meetings  of  the  current  official 
plans  of  instruction,  partly  through  the  more  detailed  elaborated 
methods  of  instruction  for  separate  subjects  or  separate  sections 
of  the  school ;  and  lastly,  through  the  observation  and  criticism, 
on  the  part  of  a  more  experienced  member  of  the  staff,  of  his  way  of 
going  to  work,  and  by  the  occasional  setting  forth  of  the  general 
principles  found  most  useful  both  with  respect  to  the  way  of  teaching 
the  subjects  and  to  the  general  educational  treatment  of  children.'' 
But  young  teachers  that  taught  in  the  school  have  been  helped  still 
more  by  the  spirit  that  ruled  there. 

In  the  first  twenty-five  years  there  were  nine  teachers  who 
became  professors  in  the  university.  The  one  best  known  to 
Englishmen,  Johan  Storm,  taught  for  eighteen  years  in  the  school. 
In  the  same  period  were  also  thirteen  teachers  who  became  Rektors 
of  State  or  communal  higher  schools,  principals  of  State  seminaries, 
or  directors  of  the  technical  school,  besides  many  others  who  were 
appointed  Overlaerere  and  Adjunkts  in  State  schools,  and  six  who 
became  head  masters  of  large  recognised  schools  in  the  capital. 
The  present  Expeditionschef  has  been  both  pupil  and  teacher  in 
the  school. 

Neither  Norway  nor  Denmark  has  yet  any  recognised  method  of 
training  teachers  for  secondary  school  work.''^  Meanwhile  Aars  and 
Yoss  have  provided  the  chief  but  by  no  means  the  only  training 
ground  for  the  secondary  school  teacher  in  Norway. 

Co-operation  Essential. 

The  summing  up  can  best  be  given  in  the  words  of  Rektor  D.  F. 
S^nudsen,  spoken  in  1894,  whilst  he  was  still  Expeditionschef :  *'  I 
must  in  one  word  maintain  that  the  intellectual  interests  the  higher 

*  But  in  Norway  the  law  of  September  14th,  1905,  provides  for  such 
training,  and  the  necessary  grant  for  it  will  be  made  in  1907.  In  Denmark 
the  methods  of  the  new  Training  Course  may  be  described  as  a  free  imitation 
of  the  Swedish  methods  described  above,  pp.  18-24.  See  also  concluding 
lines  of  the  Appendix,  p.  136. 
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school  stands  for  are  best  safeguarded  through  a  system  of  State, 
communal  and  private  schools  ;  each  has  its  advantages  and  defects  ; 
co-operation  can  best  secure  that  the  special  advantage  of  each 
shall  exercise  its  full  effect  and  that  the  corresponding  defects 
shall  be  neutralised.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  nation  that  has 
been  willing  or  able  to  dispense  with  private  initiative,  which  is 
like  a  free  man  as  compared  with  one  bound  hands  and  feet,  like  a 
creature  that  moves,  by  the  side  of  one  fast  chained  to  the  ground." 


7876. 
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IV.  DENMARK. 

The  law  that  re-organises  the  higher  schools  in  Denmark  was 
passed  24:th  April,  1903,  but  will  not  come  into  complete  operation 
before  1910.  So  I  propose  to  describe,  as  briefly  as  may  be,  the 
old  order,  under  which  the  present  condition  of  things  has  grown 
up  and  then  to  indicate  the  chief  changes  that  are  coming.  It 
would  hardly  be  possible  to  do  otherwise,  for  the  law  only  outlines 
the  coming  changes,  and  leaves  the  government  and  public  opinion 
to  thrash  out  the  details,  some  of  them  very  important,  as  they 
come  up  for  settlement. 

The  higher  school  in  Denmark  consists  (1)  of  a  six  years'  gym- 
nasium, variously  called  a  lasrde  school,  a  cathedral  school, 
or  a  Latin  school,  beginning  at  the  twelfth  year ;  and  (2)  of  a  four 
years'  Realskole  or  modem  school,  sometimes  in  the  same  building 
as  the  first,  and  under  the  same  headmaster,  but  more  frequently 
standing  alone.  This  also  begins  at  the  twelfth  year.  In  addition 
to  these  many  of  the  schools,  espscially  the  private  schools,  have  six 
preparatory  classes,  which  often  contain  more  than  half  of  the 
pupils  at  the  school.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  each  school 
has  a  State  examination  of  about  the  same  difficulty,  but  with  some 
difference  in  the  subjects  presented.  The  Realskole  examination 
is  called  Alminddig  Forberedelscs-exameny  or,  more  popularly, 
PrcUimindr-examen,  and  forms  a  minor  leaving  examination. 

The  intermediate  examination  in  the  gymnasium  is  called  the 
Fourth  Class  Hoved-examen ;  and  when  it  is  passed  the  pupils 
are  divided  more  clearly  than  before  into  a  classical  line  and  a 
mathematical  line  with  classical  artium  and  mathematical  artium, 
respectively,  for  their  [roal. 

FORBEREDELSES-EXAMEN  OR  PrALTMINAR-ExAMEX. 

The  Forberedelses-examen  comprises  : 

1.  A  Danish  essay  on  some  subject  that  fails  within  the 
programme  of  the  school  studies  ; 

2.  An  oral  examination  in  Danish  language  and  literature. 
.*J.  A  translation  of  a  piece  of  English  prose. 

4.  English  viva  voce,  in  which  special  stress  is  laid  upon 
translation  into  correct  Danish  of  prepared  and  unprepared 
passages. 

5  &  6.  In  French  and  German  the  cyaminalion  :s  viva  vcce 
oiily  and  the  requirements  as  in  En^o^lish. 

7.  History. 

<S.  Geography. 

9.  Two  or  tljrec  problen^s  in  arithmetic. 
10  Three  problems  in  algebra,  and  in  addition  an  oral  test. 
11.  Three  problems  in  geometry  followed  by  an  oral  trst. 
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12.  Zoology  and  botany. 

13.  Elements  of  physics. 

14.  Neatness  in  the  written  work  counts  as  a  subject. 

For  each  of  these  fourteen  subjects  (six  written,  eight  oral), 
a  "  karakter  "  is  given  (i.e.  marks) ;  and  as  each  division  of  the 
mother-tongue  counts  double,  there  are  sixteen  karakters  in  all.  But 
those  who  wish  to  leave  out  either  French  or  German  and  pass 
with  fifteen  karakters  may  do  so.  Of  1,141  school  candidates  who 
passed  in  1902,  557  passed  in  three  languages,  582  in  German  and 
English,  and  two  in  French  and  English  ;  and  of  275  successful 
privatists,  86  presented  three  languages  and  189  German  and 
English.  The  maximum  of  marks  is  128  ;  of  these,  120  are  neces- 
sary for  the  first  class  and  69  for  the  lowest  (or  65  if  only  two  lan- 
guages are  presented) ;  but  of  the  69  at  least  one  quarter  must  be 
won  for  the  mother-tbngue  if  the  candidate  is  to  pass.  Before  1896, 
forty-eight  marks  were  enough  for  a  pass.  When  the  minimum 
WB8  raised  from  48  to  69,  there  was  an  immediate  drop  of  150  in  tlie 
number  of  successful  candidates ;  and  it  was  two  or  three  years 
before  this  number  began  to  show  again  its  usual  steady  increase. 
The  written  work  is  not  sharply  discriminated  from  the  oral  in  such 
a  way  that  failure  in  the  first  prevents  access  to  the  second.  Nor 
in  any  subject  but  the  mother-tongue  is  it  necessary  to  reach  any 
particular  standard ;  but  in  adding  up  the  total,  the  two  lowest 
marks  are  exchanged  for  minus  quantities  ( — 7  and  — 23),  either 
of  which  may  pull  down  the  total  below  the  minimum  required 
for  a  pass.  Each  candidate  is  examined  separately  in  the  viva 
voce  in  each  subject ;  and  the  marks,  whether  for  written  work 
or  for  viva  voce,  are  determined  by  the  examiner  (the  teacher) 
and  the  publicly  appointed  censor  jointly.  In  case  of  difference 
the  two  marks  are  added,  and  the  half  of  the  sum  gives  the  final 
mark.  An  examination  like  this,  where  at  any  given  moment 
the  examiners  are  twice  (and  in  the  higher  examinations  three  times) 
as  many  as  the  examined,  makes  a  great  inroad  upon  the  time  for 
teaching  at  the  end  of  each  school  year ;  and  for  this,  according 
to  the  new  law,  some  remedy  must  soon  be  found.  It  must  be 
noticed  that  in  the  foreign  languages  stress  is  laid  upon  trans- 
lation into  correct  Danish,  and  not  as  in  Norway  upon  the  use 
of  the  foreign  language  on  every  possible  opportunity.  In  1892 
1-3  per  cent,  of  the  school  candidates  failed,  from  which  it  must 
not  be  inferred  that  the  examination  is  unduly  easy  ;  for  it  is  only 
the  pupils  of  the  leaving  class  that  have  the  right  to  present  them- 
selves at  the  examination,  and  the  entrance  to  this  class  is  so 
fenced  about  that  no  pupil  likely  to  fail  can  gain  admittance.  The 
percentage  of  failures  among  the  privatists  in  the  same  year  was 
much  greater  (20  per  cent.).  It  is  incumbent  upon  all  recognised 
schools  to  give  instruction  in  religion,  drawing,  singing,  and 
gymnastics ;  but  these  subjects  do  not  enter  into  the  examination. 

7875.  E  *^ 
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Many  of  the  details  here  given  will  apply  also  to  the  two  following 
examinations. 

Fourth  Class  Hovbd-Examen. 

The  fourth  class  Hoved-examen  includes : 
1.  A  Danish  essay  (as  for  Prttliminttr). 
2  and  3.  An  oral  examination  in  German  and  French  seen 
and  unseen. 

4  and  5.  History  and  geography. 

6  and  7.  Algebra   (with  arithmetic)   and  geometry,   both 
written  and  oral. 
8.  Zoology  and  botany. 

9  and  10.  Latin,  reckoned  double.      Latin  has  been  read 
all  the  four  years,  nearly  seven  hours  a  week. 

11.  Greek  (oral)  or  elements  of  physics,  according  as  the  can* 
didate  henceforth  takes  the  classical  or  the  mathematical  line. 
The  Greek  has  been  read  five  hours  a  week  for  the  last  two 
years. 
The  candidate  passes  to  the  remaining  classes  of  the  gymnasium 
if  (1)  for  his  eleven  subjects  he  obtain  55  marks  out  of  a  possible 
88  ;  (2)  if  for  the  mother  tongue  he  obtain  the  mark  good  denoted 
by  5 ;  and  if  (3)  he  obtains  20  marks  for  the  four  subjects  to  which 
he  now  says  good-bye,  wz.,  German,  geography,  natural  history 
and  either  mathematics  (if  he  be  proceeding  on  the  classical  line) 
or  Latin  (if  he  be  proceeding  on  the  mathematical  line).  If  a 
candidate  fail  only  in  requirement  (2)  or  requirement  (3)  he  may 
have  another  try  in  that  subject  or  subjects  alone  after  a  short 
interval.  Where  a  school  is  both  a  Latin-skole  and  a  Real-skole, 
the  subjects  common  to  these  two  examinations  are  prepared  to- 
gether ;  and  if  a  pupil  having  passed  one  of  the  two  examinations, 
changes  his  plans  and  wishes  to  possess  the  privileges  belonging  to 
the  other,  he  is  not  examined  again  in  the  subjects  common  to  both. 
At  this  examination  and  at  Artium  two  censors  are  employed  in 
addition  to  the  examiner.  In  1902  there  were  425  pupils  who 
passed  this  examination,  of  whom  22  were  privatists,  brides  90 
Praliminttrists  who  by  passing  a  supplementary  examination  in 
Latin  or  in  liatin  and  Greek  acquired  the  privileges  bestowed  by 
the  Fourth  class  examination. 

If  to  these  425  be  added  the  1,416  who  passed  PrUliminftr  in  the 
same  year,  we  see  that  in  Denmark  there  were,  in  1902,  1,841  young 
people  who  passed  one  of  these  State  examinations  at  or  about  the 
age  of  sixteen.  Denmark  has  a  population  of  two  and  a  half 
millions,  and  Norway  has  only  a  quarter  of  a  million  less,  so  that  we 
may  fairly  institute  a  comparison  between  the  two  countries.  And 
we  find  that  Denmark  with  167  recognised  higher  schools  which 
liav«  rather  more  than  10,000  pupils  in  them  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
years  of  age,  had,  in  1902,  1,841  of  them  who  passed  successfully 
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through  this  intermediate  stage  ;  wliilst  Norway  in  1900,  with 
eighty-six  schools  and  8,745  pupils  in  them  from  eleven  to  fifteen 
years  of  age,  was  successful  with  1,873  (in  1901,  2,151).  There  is 
a  tendency  to  leave  school  soon  after  confirmation  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  ;  and  under  such  circumtances,  the  middle  school  that 
ends  at  fifteen  or  a  little  over  gets  more  of  its  pupils  to  finish  their 
course  than  the  school  which  ends  a  year  later.  We  shall  find  that 
in  this  matter  of  the  age  limits  of  the  middle  school,  Denmark  is 
conforming  to  the  example  of  Norway. 

Classical  Artium. 

Classical  Artium  consists  of  : — 

1.  A  Danish  essay  on  some  subject  within  the  candidate's 
general  knowledge. 

2.  An  essay  on  some  subject  of  history  or  literature  falling 
within  the  prescribed  'pensum. 

3.  An  oral  examination  in  Danish  literature  and  old  Nordisk 
(equal  weight  given  to  each  part). 

4.  A  piece  of  prose  to  be  translated  into  French  (with  a  few 
of  the  harder  words  given). 

5.  An  oral  examination  in  German  or  English.  The  latter 
is  generally  chosen ;  but  English  in  the  gymnasium  is  nqjb  a 
strong  subject,  as  but  two  hours  a  week  for  two  years  are 
given  to  it. 

6.  History. 

7.  A  written  translation  of  a  piece  of  unprepared  Latin. 

8  and  9.  An  oral  examination  in  Latin  authors  prepared 
and  unprepared  (no  Latin  prose  composition  is  required). 

10.  Greek  (oral). 

11.  Elements  of  physics. 

It  will  be  noticed  there  are  no  mathematics.  French,  history 
and  Greek  are  reckoned  double,  so  that  there  are  fourteen  "  Ear- 
akters"  altogether.  The  maximum  is  112  points,  of  which  105 
are  needed  for  a  first  class  and  56  for  a  pass. 

Mathematical  Artium. 

The  mathematical  line  has,  in  common  with  the  classical,  the 
first  six  of  the  above  subjects  and  in  addition  : — 

7  and  8.  Four  problems  in  algebra,  with  an  oral  examina- 
tion. 

9  and  10.  Four  problems  in  trigonometry,  conies  and 
analytical  geometry,  with  oral  examination. 

11.  Mechanical  physics  and  optics. 

12.  Chemical  phjrsics,  astronomy  and  meteorology. 
French  and  history  as  before,  being  coimted  double,  make  the 

number  of  "  Earakters  '^  fourteen.    The  candidates  on  this  line 
give  two  hours  a  week  to  classical  antiquities  or  to  Latin,  or  to 
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reading  Greek  authors  in  a  translation ;  but  such  work  forms  no 
part  of  the  examination. 

In  1902  twenty  Icelanders  passed  the  examination  at  Reykavik 
on  the  classical  line.  Their  two  essays  were  written  in  Icelandic ; 
they  presented  Danish,  written  and  oral,  as  a  foreign  language  ; 
of  the  two  optional  languages  they  all  preferred  German  to  English. 

In  1902,  345  candidates  passed  Artium,  196  on  the  classical  line 
and  149  on  the  mathematical.  Twenty-five  of  them  were  women 
and  fifty-eight  privatists.  The  average  of  successful  candidates 
for  the  last  ten  years  is  391 ;  and  the  numbers  differ  from  those  in 
Norway  in  showing  a  tendency  slightly  downwards  rather  than 
upwards.  The  mathematical  or  modern  line  is  four  times  as 
numerous  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  but  in  its  present  form  does 
not  seem  likely,  as  in  Norway,  to  change  places  with  the  elder  line. 
It  will  be  seen  how  much  fewer  the  privatists  are  in  Denmark  than  in 
the  sister  country. 

Higher  Schools,  Public  and  Private,  balance  One 

Another. 

If  it  be  asked  from  what  schools  these  345  "  students  "  or  undei 
graduates  proceed,  it  will  be  well  first  to  put  on  one  side  the  twenty 
Icelanders  as  somewhat  exceptional  and  forming  in  any  case  a  set 
by  themselves.  The  remainder  come  from  thirteen  State  schools, 
most  of  them  of  early  date  ;  from  Herlufsholm,  which  is  conducted 
like  a  State  school ;  from  four  communal  or  town  corporation 
schools,  which  occupy  a  place  midway  between  the  State  schools 
and  the  private  schools ;  from  sixteen  recognised  private  Latin 
schools  (thirteen  day  schools  in  Copenhagen  and  three  boarding 
schools  in  the  country)  and  from  the  ranks  of  the  privatists.  Most 
of  the  latter  have  been  taught  in  private  courses  or  classes,  a  few 
in  four  private  Latin  schools  on  their  way  to  recognition,  some 
perhaps  at  home.  Of  the  thirteen  State  schools  the  Metropolitan 
skole  in  Copenhagen,  which  is  the  only  State  school  in  the  capital, 
and  has  always  more  applicants  than  it  can  receive,  dismisses  rather 
more  students  than  any  other  school  in  the  country.  This  school 
and  Herlufsholm  are  the  only  Latin  schools  that  have  not  taken 
to  themselves  a  Reabkole.  Herlufsholm  and  Soro  are  public 
boarding-schools,  more  like  English  public  schools,  perhaps,  than 
any  other  schools  on  the  Continent,  and  in  that  respect  stand 
quite  apart  from  other  schools  in  the  north  of  Europe.  All  the 
State  schools  have  property  of  their  own,  which  is  managed  and 
since  1892  has  been  largely  supplemented  by  the  State  ;  but  one  of 
them,  Soro  Academy,  whose  chief  benefactor  was  Ludvig  Holberg, 
is  so  rich  that  the  State  applies  half  its  revenues  to  quite  a  number 
of  educational  and  scientific  objects.  Of  the  private  schools  those 
in  Copenhagen  are  by  far  the  most  important,  and  some  account  of 
their  recent  development  must  be  given  below.  If  we  endeavour 
to  ascertain  the  relative  contributions  made  by  these  different 
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schools,  we  find  that  in  the  five  years  ending  with  1902  the  State 
schools,  including  Herlufsholm,  sent  7G4  students  to  the  University, 
the  four  cooamunal  Latin  schools  ()3,  and  the  private  Latin  schools 
684,  and  that  there  were  also  371  privatists.  If  the  communal 
schools  be  reckoned  with  the  State  schools,  and  the  privatists  with 
the  private  schools,  we  find  that  State  schools  dismissed  827  and 
the  private  teachers  1,055.  If  we  look  at  the  numbsr  of  pupils, 
reckoning  only  those  over  twelve  years  of  age,  we  get  a  similar 
result.  In  the  year  1901-2,  there  were  in  the  thirteen  State  schools 
1,583  pupils,  102  at  Herlufsholm,  and  364  in  the  four  communal 
Latin  schools,  making  altogether  2,029,  whilst  the  fourteen  private 
re:;ognised  schools  had  2,044,  without  reckoning  433  privatists. 

How  this  Balance  has  come  about. 

How  has  it  come  about  that  alongside  these  State  schools,  costing 
the  country  every  year  large  sums  of  money,  there  have  grown 
up  otner  schools,  doing  the  same  amount  of  work  and  satisfjring 
the  same  tests,  costing  the  State  next  to  nothing  beyond  the  expense 
of  superintendence,  and  yet  contriving  to  be  the  chief  avenues 
of  new  ideas  and  needed  developments  ?  The  prosperity  of  the  one 
does  not  mean  the  downfall  of  the  other.  What  happy  influence 
has  brought  these  two  kinds  of  schools  of  different  origin  and  to 
some  extent  of  different  methods  to  work  in  harmony  side  by  side, 
each  influencing  the  other  for  good  ? 

The  result,  as  happy  as  it  was  perhaps  unforeseen,  has  not  come 
about  through  any  abdication  on  the  part  of  the  State  of  an  over- 
sight which  it  alone  can  exercise,  but  in  the  main  by  providing 
equal  opportunities  to  qualified  teachers,  public  and  private,  of 
presenting  candidates  at  the  leaving  examination.  Private  enter- 
prise and  zeal  have  done  the  rest.  There  has  been  fair  play.  The 
State  with  its  long  purse  has  not  entered  into  ruinous  competition 
with  other  providers  of  higher  education.  It  has  not  discouraged 
but  encouraged  the  educational  employment  of  capital.  Though 
the  fees  at  the  State  schools  are  as  low  as  two -thirds  of  the  prime 
cost,  this,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  it  is  a  more  frequent  occurrence 
to  discontinue  a  State  secondary  school  than  to  open  a  new  one, 
has  still  left  the  other  schools  a  chance. 

Orowth  of  the  Recognition  by  the  State  of  other  Schools 

than  its  own. 

It  may  be  well  to  trace  the  development  of  the  system. 

The  regulations  for  the  higher  State  schools  were  revised  and 
consolidated  in  1809 ;  and  there  we  read  amid  much  else  that  the 
right  to  present  candidates  at  the  leaving  examination,  which  was 
then  conducted  by  the  professors  in  the  University  buildings, 
'^  belongs  .  .  .  (6)  to  principals  of  existing  private  institutions, 
in  which  the  instruction  is  given  in  the  same  subjects  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  the  fully-equipped  State  schools.    ...    All 
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others,  be  they  principals  of  institutions  or  private  teachers,  must, 
before  they  exercise  the  aforesaid  priVUege,  seek  and  obtain  per- 
mission from  the  authorities.  Whether  the  privilege  can  afterwards 
be  granted  to  an  institution  depends  on  its  being  equipped,  and  pro- 
vided with  teachers,  in  such  a  way  as  to  present  a  reasonable  ex- 
pectation that  it  can  bring  candidates  to  the  required  degree  of 
maturity"  (p.  21,  Vol.,  II.  of  Weis  and  Hage's  Gcddende  ReUre^^ 
for  det  hojere  Skolevcesen  %  Danmark.    Copenhagen,  1891). 

When  in  1850-52  this  leaving  examination  ceased  to  bo  a  Univer- 
sity matter  and  was  transferred  to  the  schools,  it  was  arranged  that 
'^  the  headmasters  of  the  private  schools  who  (1)  through  a  sufficient 
number  of  classes  conduct  the  instruction  over  the  same  grounds 
and  up  to  the  same  limits  as  in  the  public  schools,  and  (2)  at  least 
as  far  as  regards  the  last  three  school  years  conform  on  the  whole  to 
the  time  table  in  force  at  the  pubhc  schools,"  should  hold  the  right 
of  ^'  dismission "  to  the  leaving  examination  {ibid.  p.  90).  As 
these  words  for  many  years  contained  the  fullest  expression  that 
could  be  found  of  the  conditions  of  State  recognition  in  Denmark,  it 
is  desirable  to  see  how  they  are  interpreted  by  the  Department.  In 
some  remarks,  appended  by  the  Government  to  the  Bill  (now  the  law) 
of  1903,  we  read  (p.  38) :  *'  In  the  Bill  for  a  reform  of  the  higher 
school  which  was  brought  forward  in  1900,  the  second  of  the  two 
conditions  above  was  allowed  to  drop,  whilst  the  first  was  retained. 
But  the  feeling  of  the  Government  was  that  neither  ought  the  first 
be  retained  in  any  strictly  literal  sense,  and  so  much  the  less  because 
the  expression  **  a  suffiderU  number  of  classes"  is  all  too  vague  and 
may  give  opportunity  for  quite  an  arbitrary  interpretation.  Of 
course  the  communal  and  private  schools  must  be  required  to  con- 
duct the  instruction  of  their  pupils  towards  the  same  goal  as  the 
State  schools  just  as  the  ordinary  rules  for  good  order  must  be  the 
same  in  both  kinds  of  schools  ;  but  the  same  goal  can  be  reached  by 
different  ways  and  with  quite  a  different  arrangement  of  the  time 
table  in  details  ;  and  the  Government  cannot  think  it  right  in  this 
matter  to  lay  too  tight  a  bond  on  the  freedom  of  individual 
schools  in  making  the  arrangements  which  they  are  persuaded  are 
most  serviceable."  State  regulation  of  education  is  evidently  not 
incompatible  with  a  large  amount  of  freedom  in  Denmark. 

Since  1890  it  has  been  necessary  for  new  Latin  schools  (but  not 
for  Bealskoler)  to  obtain  a  double  permission  from  the  Depart- 
ment :  (1)  permission  to  begin  the  school ;  (2)  permission  some 
years  after  to  have  the  leaving  examination. 

Before  the  first  permission  can  be  given,  the  applicant —       ' 

1.  Must  give  evidence  of  upright  and  honourable  life. 

2.  If  he  is  not  a  University  graduate,  he  may  very  exception- 
ally be  allowed  to  offer  evidence  (a)  that  he  has  taught  well  for 
five  years  in  such  a  school  as  he  proposes  to  erect  and  (b)  that 
he  is  "  accustomed  to  teach  in  three  school  subjects  and  is  in 

;       a  position  especially  in  one  of  the  chief  subjects  of  the  school 
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(DaniBh,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  history,  mathematics  or  physics) 
to  conduct  the  instruction  through  all  the  school  classes  up  to 
the  leaving  examination.^' 

3.  He  must  present  a  full  plan  of  instruction,  showing  that 
the  school  hours  amount  to  thirty  a  week,  not  reckoning  sing- 
ing and  gymnastics.  To  the  latter  subject  four  hours  a  week 
should  be  given. 

4.  School  buildings,  furniture  and  apparatus  must  be 
satisfactory  {Und.,  I.,  261). 

When  he  has  added  class  to  class,  and  in  five  or  six  years  has 
pupils  ready  for  the  University  and  therefore  applies  for  the  exami- 
nation right,  he  has  to  satisfy  pretty  much  the  same  requirements 
as  before  ;  and  so  in  most  cases  the  application  will  not  be  much 
more  than  a  matter  of  form.  But  if  the  applicant  himself  have 
not  the  *'  required  training  "  (i.e,  in  most  instances,  if  he  be  not  a 
university  man),  it  is  now  stipulated  that  it  shall  be  his  duty  to 
appoint  a  classical  graduate  with  one  of  the  old  languages  as 
his  chief  subject  to  be  a  teacher  in  these  subjects  in  the  two  highest 
classes,  and  that  particulars  of  the  choice  be  sent  to  the  depart- 
ment (ibid.y  I.,  263).  The  higher  girls'  schools  more  especially 
must  in  their  early  development  have  su£Eered  greatly,  but  for  some 
such  provision  as  this,  for  it  is  only  since  1875  that  women  have 
been  admitted  to  degrees  in  the  University  of  Copenhagen. 

Inspection. 

The  oversight  of  these  thirty-four  schools  (including  the  Real- 
skoler  connected  with  thirty-two  of  them)  is  committed  to  a  body 
of  three  inspectors,  who  act  also  as  confidential  experts  to  the 
Government.  One  has  charge  of  the  language  teaching  (this  post 
was  held  by  Madvig  from  1848  onwards) ;  the  second  of  mathe- 
matics and  the  third  of  natural  science.  They  are  all  professors 
or  docents  in  the  University  and  can  give  only  a  portion  of  their 
time  to  the  work  of  inspection.* 

Realskoler. 

History  of  the  Realskoler. 

The  recent  history  of  the  Realskoler  shows  a  more  remarkable 
development  still.  The  movement  for  school  instruction  of  a  more 
modem  kind  began  in  C!openhagen  as  early  as  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  was  chiefly  promoted  in  two  schools  which 
are  stiU  in  vigorous  existence — the  Eftersl»gts-skole  and  the 
Borgerdyd-skole.     By  and  by  several  of  the  State  schools  had 

*  In  1906  a  change  m  the  ]nsp3cti<?n  of  these  schools  was  made.  Dr.  Tuxen, 
headmaster  of  one  of  the  Unite  1  Latin  Schools  in  Copenhagen,  becoming 
sole  inspector,  and  giving  the  whole  of  his  time  to  his  duties.  His  salary  is 
6,000  kr.  a  year,  and  to  this  2,000  kr.  is  added  for  assistance  in  the  work 
of  inspection. 
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Real  classes  added  to  them,  until  at  last  in  1855  the  State  organised 
an  intermediate  leaving  examination  in  modern  subjects  not  di£Eer- 
ing  essentially  from  the  present  Praliminar.  It  was  found  conve- 
nient four  years  later  to  have  a  lower  examination  of  the  same  kind  ; 
and  alongside  of  these  two  were  two  similar  ones  (the  earlier  dated 
from  1838)  conducted  by  the  university — ^all  four  being  used  as 
preliminary  examinations  for  those  who  wished  to  be  solicitors, 
dentists,  veterinary  surgeons  or  to  be  students  at  the  polytechnic 
school.  None  of  these  examinations  had  200  candidates  a  year ; 
but  as  they  were  evidently  in  increasing  request,  the  State  in  1881 
consolidated  the  four  into  one.  In  1882  there  were  forty-two 
schools  with  about  3,500  pupils  which  had  the  right  to  hold  this 
new  examination.  The  map  in  Vol.  1  of  Special  Reports  will 
show  how  these  schools  went  on  covering  the  land  down  t<vl896  ; 
and  in  the  succeeding  seven  years,  they  increased  20  per  cen^  more, 
80  that  in  1903  they  amounted  to  165  (133  Realskoler  pure  and 
simple  and  32  in  connexion  with  Latin  schools).  One  hundred  and 
twenty  of  these  schools  lie  outside  Copenhagen  and  its  immediate 
neighbourhood ;  and  twenty-seven  in  towns  of  2,000  inhabitants 
or  under.  On  an  average  each  of  the  124  serves  a  population  of  a 
little  over  4,000.  There  is  scarcely  any  small  town  or  island  to 
which  they  have  not  made  their  way.* 

Causes  of  their  Success, 

It  is  by  the  of!er  of  the  examination-right  and  the  State  recogni- 
tion thereby  gained  much  more  than  by  the  expenditure  of  large 
sums  of  public  money  that  this  result  has  been  brought  about. 
The  right  of  examination  is  a  privilege  highly  prized,  giving  a 
character  of  distinction  to  a  school  and  conducing  directly  to  it6 
success  and  permanence.  Nowhere  will  the  conditions  on  which  this 
right  is  bestowed  on  the  Realskoler  be  found  fully  set  down  in 
black  and  white,  though  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  the 

*  The  following  tables  gives  the  number  of  pupils  in  recognised  Realskoler 
(both  in  the  lo^er  classes  and  the  four  Real  Classes  proper)  from  1891  to  1905. 
Some  part  of  the  increase  is  due  to  the  fact  that  co-education  has  become 
much  more  common  in  Denmark  than  formerly  during  these  years  : — 

On  1st    June,  1891,   the    pupils    amounted    to    11,089 
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methods  which  have  for  many  years  been  employed  in  the  recogni- 
tion of  communal  and  private  Latin  schools  will  with  the  necessary 
changes  be  found  equally  useful  for  the  newer  Realskoler.  At  p. 
303,  Vol.  I.,  of  Weis  and  Hage,  where  the  right  of  examination  for 
Reakkoler  is  treated  of,  it  is  stated  that  "'  at  every  school,  which 
desires  to  hold  or  to  retain  the  examination-right,  certain  require- 
ments must  be  satisfied  with  regard  to  the  principal's  qualifica- 
tions, the  staff,  the  arrangement  of  the  school,  the  number  of  pupils, 
the  buildings,  and  the  apparatus.  In  the  absence  of  special  regula- 
tions, the  real  issue  depends  on  the  chief  inspector's  discretion." 
That  is,  he  will  take  the  circumstances  as  a  whole  into  his  considera- 
tion, and  finds  it  easier  to  do  so  if  he  is  not  hampered  by  hard  and 
fast  conditions.  But  these  conditions  are  not  doubtful,  as  the 
many  recorded  instances  will  show. 

Of  the  headnnasters,  perhaps  two-thirds  are  graduates,  the 
remainder  are  either  seminarists  or  possess  some  equivalent  quali- 
fication. In  the  case  of  head-mistresses,  the  Inspector  is  satisfied 
if  he  finds  they  are  capable  experienced  teachers.  Of  the 
importance  attached  to  the  stafiF  one  may  judge  from  the  fact 
that  every  recognised  school  pledges  itself  to  report  at  once  to  the 
department  any  change  in  its  teachers.  In  the  yearly  issue  of 
Asmussen's  Meddelelser,  sixty-seven  of  the  schools  outside  the 
capital— >all  boys'  schools  to  which  in  these  last  years  there  has 
been  an  accession  of  girls  to  the  extent  of  one-third— give  the 
fullest  particulars  with  regard  to  each  member  of  the  staff — name, 
age,  qualification,  length  of  service,  subjects  taught  and  the  classes 
in  which  they  are  taught,  number  of  hours  a  week  spent  in  teaching. 
Twelve  of  them  are  communal  schools  and  have  102  teachers  on  the 
permanent  staff,  of  whom  fiifty-nine  are  graduates,  twenty-two 
seminarists',  nin3teen  women,  and  two  are  undescribed.  The 
remaining  fifty-seven  are  private  schools  and  have  372  teachers 
on  the  permanent  staff,  of  whom  130  are  graduates,  92  seminarists, 
135  are  women,  with  15  others.  It  is  not  required  that  the  buildings 
have  been  specially  erected  for  school  purposes  if  otherwise  suitable. 
Recognition  may  be  refused  or  deferred  if  there  be  no  suitable 
building  for  gymnastics.  Sometimes  when  the  Inspector  is  much 
impressed  by  a  teacher's  work  and  feels  the  importance  of  its 
continuance  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  may  suggest  the  throwing 
out  of  a  room  here  or  a  new  building  there,  and  offer  to  do  his  best 
to  get  a  State  loan  at  a  low  rate  of  interest.  The  abstracts  of  the 
yearly  income  and  expenditure  of  these  sixty -seven  schools  show 
clearly  the  amount  paid  for  interest  and  yearly  repa3anent  of 
loans  incurred  for  the  purpose  of  extensions  and  improvements. 
In  some  instances  this  item  amounts  to  a  fourth,  a  third  or  even 
a  half  of  the  yearly  remuneration  that  falls  to  principal  and 
assistants.* 

*  These  particulars  appeared  for  the  last  time  in  the  yearly  report  that 
was  published  in  1903.  Room  could  no  longer  be  found  for  them,  as  the 
number  of  recognised  schools  was  becoming  greater  every  year.  The  par- 
however,  will  appear  by  and  by  in  some  more  compendious  form. 
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Grants  to  Realskoler^  Communal  and  Private. 

The  second  way  in  which  the  State  has  helped  the  growth  of 
these  private  schools  in  thinly  populated  neighbourhoods  (the 
country  and  the  smaller  towns)  is  by  grants  of  money,  which  in 
1902  were  increased  50  per  cent.  On  p.  310  of  Weis  and  Hage, 
Vol.  I.,  the  State  thus  justifies  its  action  in  so  doing  :  "  The  condi- 
tion of  State  support  is  just  this,  that  the  existence  of  the  school 
in  question  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  population  around  may 
have  opportunities  of  higher  school  instruction.  .  .  .  Realskoler 
for  girls  may  everywhere  outside  Copenhagen  expect  a  grant  if  the 
circumstances  make  it  necessary.  The  State -grant  in  every  case 
depends  on  two  considerations  (1)  that  the  school  cannot  go  on 
and  develop  its  activity  without  pecuniary  help  (2)  that  there 
is  a  real  demand  for  the  school. 

To  prove  this  last  point  it  must  be  shown  that  the  school  has 
not  too  small  a  number  of  pupils  and  that  commune  and  ami 
according  to  ability  make  a  contribution  to  its  maintenance." 

The  State  thus  acknowledges  itself  responsible  for  the  secondary 
as  well  as  the  primary  schools  of  the  coimtry.  It  finds  no  difficulty 
in  giving  to  communal  and  private  Realskoler  the  same  amount  of 
help  on  precisely  the  same  terms  ;  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  in  so 
doing  it  is  guided  by  no  feeling  of  tenderness  or  even  justice  to 
existing  schools,  but  by  a  regard  to  the  public  good.  The  fees  at 
these  schools  range  from  £2  a  year  to  £8  according  to  age,  and  could 
hardly  be  higher  if  there  is  to  be  any  wide  use  of  them.  But  this 
alone  is  not  enough  to  maintain  the  schools  in  efficiency,  and 
above  all  to  give  the  teachers  anything  like  an  adequate  remunera- 
tion. And  so  we  can  hardly  be  surprised  that  the  State  by  slow 
degrees  is  increasing  the  amount  of  help.  In  1902  a  new  law  was 
passed  for  the  special  purpose  of  helping  the  private  recognised  Real- 
skoler in  the  country  districts.  As  a  consequence  of  this  law  the 
number  of  aided  schools  was  increased  from  fifty-three  to  eighty-one 
and  the  yearly  amount  distributed  from  65,000  kr.  to  100,000  kr.*  A 
pension  fund  was  established  at  the  same  time,  not  only  for  the 
aided  Realskoler  in  the  country,  but  for  the  unaided  Realskoler 
in  the  capital.  And  instead  of  the  old,  somewhat  hap-hazard  rules 
for  distributing  the  grants,  new  ones  were  now  framed  on  a  syste* 
matic  plan,  with  this  immediate  result,  amongst  others,  that  the 
girls'  schools  henceforth  received  from  three  to  four  times  as  much 
as  had  been  given  them  before.  The  chief  of  these  new  rules  are — 
1.  The  aided  school  must  have  been  recognised  (i.e.,  must 
have  had  the  examination-right)  for  at  least  two  years. 
f  2.  It  must  have  at  least  sixty  pupils,  of  whom  half  most 

be  over  twelve  years  of  age. 

3.  The  average  salary  of  teachers  working  full  time  (thirty- 
six  hours  a  week)  must  not  be  less  than  900  kr.  a  year.    (The 

♦  This  sum  was  increased  by  36,000  kr.  in  1906. 
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elementary  school  law  of  1899  fixes  900  kr.    as   the   com- 
mencing salary  of  trained  men  teachers  in  elementary  schools.) 

4.  The  school  must  pay  every  year  to  a  pension  fund  not 
more  than  4  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  expenditure  in  salaries, 
including  the  headmasters'  remuneration.  The  percentage 
paid  at  present  is  2^. 

5.  The  staff  must  pay  2  per  cent,  of  their  salaries  to  the  same 
fund,  and  to  this  the  State  adds  other  2  per  cent. 

6.  The  State  contribution  must  be  accompanied  by  con- 
tributions from  the  town,  parish,  and  county  councils,  which 
in  the  aggregate  must  reach  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  sum 
received  from  the  State. 

7.  The  grant  consists  (a)  of  a  small  fixed  sum,  400  kr.,  and 
(6)  of  larger  sums  that  depend  on  various  considerations,  e.g., 
on  the  extent  to  which  salaries  rise  above  the  minimum  in  (3) 
the  liberality  with  which  repairs  and  extensions  have  been 
carried  out,  the  proportion  between  the  number  of  leaving 
certificate  holders  and  the  entire  number  of  pupils.  But  no 
single  grant  must  exceed  2,500  kr. 

8.  Two-fifths  of  the  grant  must  be  expended  in  giving  free 
places  or  half  free  places  to  children  of  limited  means. 

Some  freedom  is  allowed  the  department  in  granting  exemptions 
from  one  or  two  of  these  conditions,  so  that  it  may  be  able  to  meet 
highly  exceptional  cases.  It  will  be  noticed  how  deftly  these  rules 
have  been  framed.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  a  penny  of  the  money 
goes  direct  into  the  headmaster's  pocket.  Even  if  the  school  gets 
the  highest  grant,  2,500  kr.,  1,000  kr.  of  this  must  be  devoted  to 
free  places.  The  remaining  1,500  kr.  help  the  school  to  provide 
better  teaching  and  make  its  equipment  more  complete.  The  help 
is  given  really  to  the  public.  The  schoolmaster  is  helped  only  as  he 
himself  is  incited '  through  better  school  arrangements  to  render 
greater  help  to  the  community  around. 

InsTpedion  of  Bealskoler. 

The  133  Realskoler  that  stand  by  themselves  without  any  con- 
nexion with  a  Latin  school  have  a  separate  inspection  of  their  own. 
The  chief  inspector  has  5,000  kr.  and  his  assistant,  who  is  respon- 
sible for  mathematics  and  science,  3,000  kr. ;  and  both  of  them 
devote  the  bulk  of  their  time  to  the  work. 

In  these  ways  then  the  Danish  State  during  the  last  twenty  years 
has,  at  an  insignificant  expense,  fanned  every  worthy  effort,  from 
whatever  quarter  proceeding,  into  greater  activity  ;  and  secured  a 
higher  education  on  modern  lines  and  at  a  reasonable  rate  for  over 
21,000  young  people.  The  old  cathedral  school,  the  schools  of  the 
town  corporations,  and  private  individuals,  working  from  various 
standpoints,  and  with  varying  advantages  and  disadvantages, 
have  all  been  incited  to  do  their  best  on  common  lines.    The  twelve 
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cathedral  and  Isrde  skoler  contribute  595  to  this  total ;  the  thirty- 
two  corporation  or  communal  schools,  5,142;  and  111  private 
schools  (most  of  them,  be  it  remembered,  slightly  helped  by  the 
central  and  local  authority),  15,710.*  The  latter,  it  seems,  is  an 
agency  that  moves  more  nimbly  and  readily,  penetrating  to  places, 
and  influencing  sections  of  the  population  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
other  two.  It  is,  as  we  shall  see,  subject  to  some  defects  of  its 
own,  that  call  for  constant  watchfulness ;  but  when  every  deduc- 
tion is  made  for  those  it  renders  at  an  insignificant  cost  an  in- 
dispensable contribution  to  the  national  advancement. 

Private  Training  Colleges. 

The  spirit  in  which  the  State  in  Denmark  regards  approved 
private  enterprise  may  also  be  clearly  seen  from  the  case  of  the 
private  training  colleges  for  elementary  teachers.  These  are 
recognised  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  private  secondary  schools. 
"  Private  seminaries,  both  for  men  and  women,"  says  section  7  of 
th^  Seminary  Law  of  1894,  "  which  in  admitting  students  follow  the 
rules  of  section  2,  and  in  three  one-year  classes  conduct  the  instruc- 
tion through  the  same  subjects  and  to  the  same  limits  as  the  State 
seminaries  (including  the  practical  training  of  teachers  in  the  normal 
school)  can  for  six  years  at  a  time,  after  previous  approval  of  build- 
ings, apparatus,  and  staS,  obtain  the  right  to  send  up  candidates 
and  hold  the  qualifying  examination  "  according  to  the  rules  pre- 
scribed for  State  seminaries.  All  the  women  teachers  and  a  majority 
of  men  teachers  are  trained  in  such  private  seminaries.  In  1902 
eighty-eight  men  froja  the  four  State  training  colleges  passed  the 
examination  qualifying  for  fixed  employment  in  elementary  schools 
aid  the  thirteen  private  training  colleges  at  the  same  examination 
passed  127  men  and  89  women,  making  altogether  304  (29  per 
cent,  in  State  colleges,  and  71  per  cent,  in  private).  Of  these 
only  one  passed  as  a  privatist.  That  is,  all  the  304  except  one 
not  only  passed  the  examination  but  had  previously  gone  through 
a  training  college.  Only  under  very  special  circumstances  is  a 
student  allowed  to  present  himself  at  the  examination  who  has  not 
passed  through  a  training  college. 

The  qualifying  examination,  part  of  which  is  held  at  the  end  of 
the  second  and  the  rest  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  is  conducted 
for  the  most  part  like  Artium.  The  first  part  of  the  examination 
consists  of,  (1)  drawing  from  the  round  ;  (2)  writing  ;  (3)  arithmetic 
(written  and  oral) ;  (4)  mathematics  (written  and  oral) ;  (5)  physio- 
graphy ;  (6)  natural  history  ;  (7)  geography ;  (8)  mother  tongue 
(written  and  oral) ;  (9)  religion ;  (5)  (6)  (7)  and  (9)  being  oral 
examinations  only.    The  first  seven  subjects  are  finished  in  the 


♦  Th^  ccMT >i?poniing  numbers  on  the  1st  Jimo,  1905  (three  years  liter) 
are  1,3.>4,  6,ai3,  and  17,619,  making  a  total  of  25,616.  '' 
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first  two  years,  but  the  eighth  and  the  ninth  are  continued  into  the 
third  year.  At  the  oral  examinations  the  teachers  examine  in  the 
presence  of  the  censor,  and  share  with  him  the  responsibility  of 
assigning  the  marks.  The  censors  instead  of  being  the  higher 
teachers  from  another  seminary  are  members  of  a  specially  ap- 
pointed Examenskommission  consisting  of  thirteen  persons,  whose 
3rearly  cost  to  the  State  is  31,000  kr.  The  Chairman  of  this  Com- 
mission acts  as  consulting  expert  to  the  department ;  and  when 
a  new  seminary  applies  for  recognition,  is  practically  responsible 
for  giving  or  withholding  the  examination-right.  The  maximum 
of  marks  for  the  first  seven  subjects  of  the  first  examination  is 
fifty-six.  Unless  the  student  gain  at  least  30},  he  cannot  present 
himself  at  the  second  examination. 

This  second  examination  consists  (1)  of  gymnastics  ;  (2)  singing 
and  music  ;  (3)  history  ;  (4)  pedagogik  (written  and  oral) ;  (5)  ability 
to  teach  (written  and  oral,  the  latter  counting  double) ;  (6)  mother 
tongue  (an  essay,  for  which  four  hours  are  given,  and  an  oral  examin- 
ation) ;  (7)  religion  (written  and  oral) ;  (8)  needlework  for  women 
candidates,  including  the  drawing  of  patterns. 

In  order  to  pass,  a  candidate  must  (1)  obtain  rather  more  than 
half  the  maximum  marks  and  (2)  not  fall  below  a  certain  minimum 
in  arithmetic,  history,  Danish  (written),  Danish  (oral),  and  religion  ; 
the  minimum  he  must  not  fall  below  in  '"  Capacity  to  teach  "  is 
higher  than  this  ;  but  if  the  rest  of  the  subjects  be  in  good  order, 
this  last  one  may  be  repeated  in  some  succeeding  year,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  the  general  character  of  the  certificate.  Success- 
ful candidates  are  arranged  in  six  divisions,  so  that  every  oppor- 
tunity is  given  for  distinguished  merit  to  declare  itself. 

A  candidate  may  also  upon  his  own  request  be  examined  in 
German,  English,  French  or  Swedish  and  have  the  result  entered 
upon  his  certificate,  but  without  any  effect  on  its  main  character. 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  for  the  private  seminaries  to  send 
out  into  the  schools  so  many  as  71  per  cent,  of  the  trained  teachers 
if  the  State  were  not  keenly  alive  to  the  value  of  their  co-operation 
and  gave  them  corresponding  help. 

That  help  consists  of — 

1.  A  loan  not  exceeding  5,000  kr.,  free  of  interest,  that 
shall  be  applied  in  the  extension  and  improvement  of  buildings, 
class-rooms  and  furniture.  The  loan  not  to  be  called  in,  as 
long  as  the  seminary  remains  recognised.    The  State  calls  for 

•suitable  security,  but  does  not  insist  on  a  mortgage. 

2.  A  grant  is  given  that  amounts  to  one  third  of  the  salaries 
paid  to  teachers  on  the  staff,  the  principal's  remuneration  for 
this  purpose  being  calculated  according  to  the  average  salary 
of  his  colleagues.  The  grant  under  this  head  not  to  exceed 
3,200  kr. 

3.  A  further  sum  of  5,000  kr.  which  is  distributed  among 
the  private  seminaries,  for  carrying  out  repairs ;   one  half  is 
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assigned  aooording  to  the  namber  of  suocessfol  oandidates 
during  the  last  three  years  ;  the  other  half  is  given  according  to 
the  Ministry's  discretion. 

Further  help  that  maybe  needed  is  decided  when  each  year's 
estimates  are  passed. 

4.  A  yearly  grant  of  1,200  kr.  is  made  to  each  seminary  for 
the  expenses  of  the  normal  school  (and  the  local  authority 
which  has  so  many  children  taken  oS  its  hands  makes  a  further 
grant  of  25  to  28  kr.  for  each  child). 

5.  When  a  teacher  has  worked  fifteen  years  in  such  a  seminary 
he  may  expect  a  pension  (1,000  kr.  was  granted  in  a  recent 
case). 

6.  The  students  of  the  private  seminaries  share  equally  with 
those  of  the  public  seminaries  in  the  80,000  kr.,  which  is  dis- 
tributed every  year  in  bursaries  of  300  kr.  and  under,  to  students 
needing  help. 

The  four  public  seminaries  cost  the  State  145,000  kr.  a  year, 
and  the  thirteen  private  seminaries  51,000  kr.,  without  reckoning 
the  cost  of  the  examenskommission  and  that  of  the  bursaries  to 
students. 

Students  both  in  public  and  private  seminaries  defray  the  cost 
of  board  and  lodging  (about  300  kr.  a  year).  The  cost  of  instruction 
in  the  public  seminaries  is  40  kr.  a  year.  In  the  private  it  varies  ;  but 
150  kr.  may  be  regarded  as  a  usual  sum.  This  larger  fee,  with  some 
small  profits  from  boarding  arrangements  and  the  grants  from  the 
State,  provide  an  income,  far  indeed  from  sufficient  to  tempt  a 
man's  cupidity,  but  enough  for  the  modest  wants  of  men  and  women 
who  find  their  happiness  in  such  work.  They  find  in  it  a  career  alike 
honourable  and  useful,  whose  monetary  reward,  if  small,  is  yet 
higher  than  that  of  many  a  parish  clergyman.  As  one  sees  them  at 
work  or  hears  of  the  regard  in  which  they  are  held,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  admire  the  process  of  natural  selection,  by  which  men  and 
women  of  such  ability  and  earnestness  have  been  drawn  to  the  help 
of  the  State.  They  are  not,  of  course,  more  able  and  earnest  than 
their  public  brethren  ;  some  of  them  may  be  less  able.  But  their 
greater  freedom  makes  their  work  t-ell  more  ;  their  very  position 
obliges  them  to  turn  their  opportimities  to  best  account.  They 
add  freshness  and  variety  to  the  work  ;  and  in  training  freshness 
and  variety  are  some  at  least  of  the  elements  of  efficiency.  Two 
of  these  private  training  colleges  are  wcurked  in  connexion  with 
girls'  secondary  schools,  and  the  abler  members  of  the  stafib  work 
both  in  school  and  seminary ;  one  is  conducted  along  with  a  Folkehoj- 
skole  :  two  others,  in  east  and  south-west  Jutland,  are  near  State 
secondary  schools,  whose  stafb  give  much  assistance  in  their  spare 
time.  In  one  seminary  there  is  a  Grundtvigian  leaning ;  another 
is  favoured  bv  the  friends  of  the  ""  Indre  Mission  "  :  but  most  of 
them  have  no  special  ecclesiastical  bent ;  and  all  are  owned  by 
individuals.    Three  are  for  men  only ;  four  for  women  only ;  in 
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nix  co-educatioii  is  found.  The  four  in  the  capital  have  on  their 
stalb  many  men  from  the  miiversity,  who  would  not  be  available 
in  the  country ;  of  the  rest,  one  is  in  S.  Zealand,  one  in  FUnen,  one 
in  Bomholm  and  six  in  Jutland.  It  is  not  the  least  advanta^  of 
this  wide  distribution  that  many  students  of  slender  means  can 
pass  through  the  seminary  whilst  living  at  home.  In  more  ways 
than  one  it  seems  clear  that  these  private  seminaries  make  both  for 
efficiency  and  economy.* 

Sboondary  Schools  in  the  Capital. 

The  supply  of  Secondary  Schools  in  Copenhagen  and  its  suburb 
Frederiksberg  is  such  as  to  call  for  very  special  treatment.  It 
is  of  three  kinds.  Of  the  first  kind  of  schools,  those  that  prepare 
for  Artium,  there  were  in  1902  fourteen,  .with  an  aggregate  of 
5,062  pupils  (1,858  in  the  gymnasial  classes  and  3,204  in  the  Real* 
skoler  attached  to  thirteen  of  them).  Of  the  fourteen,  one — ^the 
Metropolitanskole — is  a  State  School  with  200  pupils ;  it  is  the 
only  one  of  the  fourteen  without  a  Realskole  attached.  Two  are 
girls'  schools,  and  the  remaining  eleven  are  for  boys.  A  fifteenth 
school,  a  mixed  school  for  bojrs  and  girls,  was  added  in  1903.  But 
as  one  of  the  others  was  discontinued  the  same  year,  the  total 
remains  the  same. 

Schools  of  the  second  kind  are  Realskoler  only.  Of  these  there 
are  seven  for  boys  and  ten  for  girls,  with  an  aggregate  of  3,438 
pupils.  Both  these  kinds  of  schools  are,  of  course,  under  the  control 
of  the  State.  To  these  eighteen  Realskoler,  one  of  a  new  kind 
was  added  some  years  ago,  the  Bdonnings-akole  (Reward  School) 
in  Istedgade  ;  and  it  received  the  examination  right  for  the 
first  time  in  1903.  It  is  a  Communal  School  and  consists  of  a 
hundred  of  the  best  boys  (twenty-five  every  year)  chosen  by  com- 
petition from  the  Elementary  Schools  of  the  City.  Two-thirds 
of  these  Elementary  Schools  are  free ;  at  the  remaining  third 
there  is  a  fee  of  one  I^one  per  month.  Of  the  boys  who  are  success- 
ful in  the  competition,  more  than  three-fourths  come  from  the 
latter  kind  of  school.  The  fee  in  the  Reward  School  is  one  krone  a 
month ;  ¥dth  this  school  is  connected  a  Borgerskole  of  345  boys, 
held  in  the  same  building  and  taught  by  the  same  staff.  The 
Borgerskole  has  fourteen  as  the  usual  leaving  age,  i.e.,  it  lacks 
the  two  higher  classes  of  the  Realskole.  It  is  open  to  the  children 
of  every  citizen  on  the  payment  according  to  age  of  two  to  six  kroner 
a  month  (somewhat  less  than  half  cost  price).  This  combined 
school  is  the  same,  in  a  developed  form,  as  that  discussed  on  page 
606  of  Vol.  1  of  Special  Reports,  whose  first  unfortunate  efEect 

*  I^fe88or  N.  A.  Larsen  in  Vor  Unqdom,  January,  1007,  notioes  some 
defects  in  these  private  seminaries.  He  would  in  particular  have  the  entrance 
ezAmination  made  more  comprehensive.  And  he  urges,  ou  certain  prescribed 
conditions,  an  increased  State  grant, 
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was  to  draw  150  pupils  from  neighbouring  State-recognised  Beal- 
skoler.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  are  sons  of  master  artisans 
or  journeymen,  and  it  may  be  concluded  that  at  least  half  the  pupils 
would  not  be  able  to  pay  the  ordinary  fees  in  other  Secondary 
Schools.  It  seems  strange  that  the  girls  have  no  share  in  this 
Reward  School. 

These  aided  boys  have  not  the  option  of  proceeding  either  to  the 
Bdonnings-skole  or  (by  means  of  scholarships  or  free  places)  to  one 
of  the  eighteen  State-recognised  Realskoler  in  Copenhagen,  for 
neither  State  nor  Commune  has  provided  free  places  in  the  latter, 
whether  for  boys  from  the  Elementary  School  or  for  others,  though 
this  is  freely  done  by  both  in  the  country. 

From  Cordt  Trap's  Kjobenhavns-Skolestatistik  (1900)  it  appears 
that  of  all  the  chil(£ren  in  school  attendance  in  Copenhagen  in  1844, 
10*8  per  cent,  (all  boys)  were  in  these  two  kinds  of  Higher  Schools 
under  the  supervision  of  the  State  ;  and  that  in  1900  the  percentage 
was  13*5  (8*3  boys  and  5*2  girls). 

Schools  of  the  third  kind  comprise  all  schools,  whether  ordinary 
Private  Schools,  Denominational  Schools,  or  schools  of  benevolent 
societies,  that  lie  between  the  State-recognised  schools  already 
considered,  and  the  Communal  Elementary  Schools  (Folkeskoler). 
All  these  schools,  unlike  the  corresponding  schools  in  Frederiksberg 
and  the  provinces,  are  recognised  in  a  very  special  way  by  the 
Commune,  for  in  Copenhagen,  by  a  law  passed  in  1844,  five  years 
before  the  country  received  its  constitution,  no  school  may  be 
opened  without  consent  from  the  Commune.  (Vol.  1.  Special 
Reports,  page  607.)  And  that  consent  is  not  given  unless  the 
applicant  shows  either  that  he  Ib  a  graduate,  or  a  seminarist  with 
adequate  knowledge  of  German,  English  or  French ;  that  he  has 
been  teaching  with  success  for  three  years,  is  twenty-five  years  of 
age  and  of  good  character ;  particulars  must  also  be  given  with 
f^^ard  to  the  aim  of  the  school,  the  number  of  classes  and  the 
subjects  taught ;  and  the  School  Commission  of  the  parish  must  be 
satisfied  with  regard  to  the  buildings.  A  Direktor  with  two  Vioe- 
Direktors,  one  for  the  Elementary  Schools  and  one  for  the  Private 
Schools,  exercises  oversight  over  sJl  the  schools  in  the  capital,  except 
those  the  State  is  responsible  for.  The  Directors  may  visit  the 
schools  when  they  will ;  they  are  invited  to  the  various  school 
functions,  and  receive  copies  of  the  school  reports.  But  it  will  be 
understood  that  their  oversight  makes  itself  more  felt  in  giving 
or  withholding  consent  to  establish  the  school  than  in  the  conduct 
of  the  school  once  established.  There  were  in  1902,  4,453  children 
in  schools  of  this  kind — 660  in  schools  supported  by  their  own  means, 
948  in  schools  partly  so  supported,  and  2,845  in  schools  entirely 
supported  by  school  fees  (756  boys  and  2,089  girls).  To  these  must 
be  added  1,836  children  in  corresponding  schools  in  Frederiks- 
berg, which  has  a  separate  municipal  government  from  that  of 
Copenhagen. 
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Stale  and  Commune  not  Animated  by  the  fame  Spirit. 

Thoufi^  the  Oomnume,  by  thus  licenBmg  these  schools  in  the 
capital,  gives  a  guarantee  that  they  do  not  fall  below  a  TninimnTp 
standard,  there  seems  to  be  no  evidence  that  it  has  ever  sought  to 
secure  the  continued  existence  of  even  the  best  of  them,  or  to  guard 
theno.  from  its  own  impossible  competition.  Since  1844,  both  at 
top  and  bottom,  they  have  been  slowly  but  steadily  decreasing. 
The  schools  at.the  top  one  by  one  seek  and  gain  recognition,  and  so 
pass  from  the  oversight  of  the  Commune  to  that  of  the  State  ; 
and  those  at  the  bottom,  as  the  Board  Schools  increase  in  number 
and  quality,  have  shrunk  more  and  more,  especially  in  recent  years. 
They  have  shrunk  absolutely  from  6,900  pupils  in  1894  to  4,450  in 
1902  ;  and  they  have  shrunk  still  more  relatively.  In  1844  Copen- 
hagen had  a  population  of  about  126,000 ;  and  46  per  cent,  of 
children  in  school  attendance  were  in  these  schools,  unrecognised  by 
the  State,  but  licensed  by  the  Commune,  whilst  42  per  cent,  were 
in  the  Board  Schools.  But  in  1900,  when  the  population  had  more 
than  trebled,  and  the  artisans  had  begun  to  form  a  much  larger 
percentage  of  the  population  than  before,  the  46  per  cent,  had  sunk 
to  10  per  cent.,  and  the  42  per  cent,  risen  to  76  per  cent.  Of  the 
10  per  cent.,  two-thirds  are  girls  and  one-third  boys  ;  and  most  of 
the  boys  belong  to  various  Denominational  and  Benevolent  Schools, 
supported  by  private  funds — ^are,  in  fact,  in  schools  not  very  differ- 
ent from  the  Board  Schools.  The  licensed  private  schools  for  bojrs 
are,  therefore,  all  but  extinct.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  such 
schools  have  little  chance  of  continued  existence  in  Copenhagen, 
except  they  have  a  full  complement  of  classes  of  such  excellence 
as  to  win  the  higher  and  more  difficult  recognition  of  the  State  ; 
and  even  that  exception,  as  we  have  seen,  does  not  in  every  case 
hold  good. 

It  will  now  be  clear  that  what  was  said  above  of  the  Danish  State 
cannot  be  said  of  the  Conmxune  in  its  capital,  viz.,  that  "  it  has  not 
with  its  long  purse  entered  into  ruinous  competition  with  other 
providers  of  education.  It  has  not  discouraged,  but  encouraged, 
the  educational  employment  of  capital."  It  exhibits  at  least  a 
tendency  (and  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  Commune  of 
Christiania,)  not  to  care  for  the  good  of  education  as  a  whole,  but 
to  fight  for  its  own  hand,  and  subject  its  competitors  to  a  slow  but 
inevitable  death.  How  far  the  tendency  will  go  it  is  impossible  to 
say ;  but  if  it  go  much  further,  two  things  will  happen  :  (1)  The 
freedom  and  variety  of  educational  efEort  will  be  so  much  diminished 
as  to  impair  general  educational  efficiency.  It  has  already  been 
said  by  one  competent  observer  (the  late  Frk.  Frederiksen  in  Vor 
Ungdom)  that  the  progress  of  Board  Schools  in  Copenhagen  is 
outward  rather  than  inward,  and  that  they  are  not  furnishing  to 
the  State  such  men  of  mark  as  have  come  from  the  humbler  schools 
in  the  country.  (2)  Capital  will  be  frightened  away  from  the  schoolB 
r— already,  in  fact,  begins  to  be  frightened  away.    In  1901  nine  of 
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the  principals  of  the  large  Latinflkoler,  whose  activity  did  not  seem 
likely  to  be  afEected  for  years  to  come  by  anything  the  Commune 
could  do,  were  not  unready  (as  we  shall  see  below)  to  avail 
themselves  of  an  opportunity  of  extricating  their  capital  from  their 
undertakings.  The  remuneration  for  anxious  and  responsible 
work,  whether  for  principals  or  assistants,  is  already  too  low; 
and  should  it  sink  only  a  little  lower,  either  State  or  Commune 
will  be  involved  in  an  unwelcome  expenditure,  without  any  cor- 
responding increase  in  the  efficiency  of  the  schools,  or  the  life 
and  energy  with  which  they  are  carried  on. 

Secondary  School  Attendance  in  Copenhagen  compared  tvith  that  in 

large  English  Cities. 

There  are  therefore  in  Copenhagen  and  Frederiksberg,  which 
have  a  united  population  of  408,000, 15,000  boys  and  girls  in  schools 
usually  classed  as  secondary,  or  3*6  per  cent,  of  the  population. 
And  in  Christiania  we  saw  that  the  percentage  is  not  lower.  We 
have  not  in  England  as  yet  any  means  so  efficient  as  in  these 
northern  countries  for  ascertaining  the  exact  number  of  children 
in  secondary  school  attendance,  and  the  figures  of  our  1897  return 
must  therefore  be  somewhat  under  the  mark.  It  is  there  stated 
that  the  population  of  England  (excluding  Monmouth*)  was,  in 
1897,  29,140,945,  and  that  in  June,  1897,  there  were  291,544  pupils 
in  secondary  schools,  or  just  over  1  per  cent.  And  this  is  the  per- 
centage that  also  obtains  in  our  largest  cities — in  London,  Birming- 
ham, Liverpool,  Manchester.  It  is  only  in  cities  like  Bristol  (with 
Clifton)  and  Brighton  that  the  percentage  rises  as  high  as  2^. 
The  difference  does  not  end  there,  for  these  schools  across  the 
North  Sea  are  not  only  more,  but  better.  The  English  schools  are 
of  every  degree  of  excellence  or  the  want  of  it ;  but  those  in  these 
Northern  capitals  satisfy,  as  to  two-thirds  of  them,  the  somewhat 
severe  requirements  of  the  State,  and  more  than  half  of  the  re- 
mainder satisfy  those  of  the  Copenhagen  Commune.  Danish  and 
Norse  parents,  moreover,  have  incomes  much  lower  than  ours. 
What  is  there  about  these  schools  that  nevertheless  makes  them 
appreciated  to  such  an  extent  ?  It  might  be  difficult  to  give  an 
exhaustive  answer.  But  it  is  quite  certain  that  at  the  time  and 
place  neither  State  Schools  nor  CJommunal  Schools  nor  yet  Private 
Schools  (as  we  know  them  in  England)  could  have  produced  such 
a  result.  In  these  two  capitals  it  is  schools  compounded  of  State 
recognition  and  private  initiative  which  have  both  created  the 
demand  and  supplied  it — schools  that  lack  the  rigidity  and  ex- 
cessive adherence  to  use  and  wont  that  too  often  characterise  the 
State  School,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  display  but  little  of  those 
deficiencies  in  buildings  and  equipment,  and  that  poverty  of 
qualifications  in  the  stafi,  that  cling,  at  least  in  part,  to  too  many 
of  our  own  Private  Schools  and  small  Granmiar  Schools.     In 
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GopenbAgen  95  per  cent,  and  in  Christiania  85  per  cent,  of  the 
secondary  instruction  is  given  in  Private  Schools.  It  is  wise  co* 
operation,  and  not  ruinous  antagonism  or  sublime  indifference  on  the 
part  of  the  powers  that  be,  that  has  enabled  private  initiative  so  all 
but  completely,  and  on  the  whole  so  efficiently,  to  cover  the  field. 

Co-operative  Secondary  Schools  in  Copenhagen. 

Of  the  thirteen  private  State-recognised  Latinskoler  existing 
in  Copenhagen  in  1901,  nine  were  amalgamated  in  that  year  into 
one  institution.  It  came  about  in  this  way.  These  schools  in  the 
previous  twenty  years  had  renewed  their  buildings  in  a  very  hand- 
some foshion ;  and  finding  the  consequent  burdens  hard  to  bear, 
they  presented  a  petition  to  the  Ministry  in  1892,  asking  for  the 
same  amount  of  help  as  was  given  to  Latinskoler  of  like  kind  outside 
the  capital.  The  llinistry  thereupon  asked  if  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible for  the  schools  to  form  themselves  into  one  institution,  and 
thereby  effect  considerable  economies  in  management,  besides  secur- 
ing other  advantages.  Nothing  came  of  the  suggestion  at  that  time, 
but  some  relief  was  given  two  or  three  years  later  by  the  substitution 
for  the  second  mortgage  of  a  State-guaranteed  loan.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  in  the  next  petition  (autumn,  1896)  339  assistants  joined 
18  principals  in  aslang  for  some  State  contribution  for  the  increase 
of  salaries,  and  for  the  formation  of  a  Pension  Fund.  For  in  the 
previous  ten  years  a  change  had  taken  place  in  the  staffs  of  the 
schools,  and  the  salaries  that  were  formerly  fairly  sufficient  as  long 
as  some  considerable  portion  of  the  staff  were  young  students  on 
their  way  to  other  employment,  became  far  from  sufficient,  now  that 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  teachers  was  on  the  permanent  staff, 
through  the  popularity  of  the  special  teacher's  degree  {candidatus 
nuMgieterii)  which  had  been  instituted  in  1883.  It  was  found  that 
whilst  the  headmasters  were  not  receiving  for  their  labour,  capital 
and  risk  more  than  £300  to  £400  a  year,  the  264  men  assistants  were 
remunerated  at  the  average  rate  of  Is.  3d.  an  hour,  and  the  142 
women  teachers  at  the  rate  of  lOd.  Though  it  was  felt  that  a 
substantial  increase  was  imperatively  necessary,  it  was  not  easy 
to  see  from  what  source  it  should  come,  for  it  was  shown  that  as 
long  as  the  income  of  the  schools  remained  unaltered,  an  increase 
of  salaries  to  the  extent  of  10  per  cent,  would  bring  the  schools  to 
**  the  verge  of  insolvency,  and  an  increase  of  20  per  cent,  would 
ruin  them." 

The  petition  was  referred  by  Parliament  to  the  Ministry,  who  in 
1899  appointed  a  Commission  to  consider  the  matter.  This  Com- 
mission consisted  of  Departementschef  A.  F.  Asmussen  as  chairman, 
of  a  merchant  who  was  a  member  of  the  Upper  House,  of  a  banker, 
of  four  of  the  headmasters,  and  two  assistants.  Their  report  is 
dated  5th  February,  1900,  and  is  printed  at  length  at  pp.  194  sqq., 
of  Asmussen's  Meddddser  for  the  school  year  1899-1900, 
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The  report  concludes  with  thirteen  recommendations^  the  essen- 
tial parts  of  which  are  as  foUow : — 

(1)  The  eight  schools  to  form,  from  1st  August,  1900,  one 
institution,  to  be  carried  on  under  the  control  of  the  State. 
(The  actual  date  of  the  amalgamation  was  one  year  later  than 
this.) 

(2)  The  sum  for  which  buildings,  land,  furniture  and  ap- 
paratus are  to  be  bought  is  fixed  at  1,414,44:6  kroner. 

(4)  From  the  purchase  money  is  to  be  subtracted  714,813 
kroner,  amount  of  two  mortgages,  for  which  the  institution 
makes  itself  responsible.  The  difference  between  the  purchase 
money  and  the  mortgages  to  be  defrayed  by  a  loan  (ultimately 
fixed  at  600,000  kroner),  the  interest  and  repayments  of  which 
are  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  State. 

(6)  The  institution  to  continue  the  present  headmasters  in 
their  office  at  a  salary,  on  conditions  set  forth  in  the  documents 
annexed. 

(7)  A  pension  fund  to  be  established  to  which  headmasters 
and  assistants  are  to  contribute  2  per  cent,  of  their  salaries. 
(This  fund  came  into  existence  1st  August,  1903.  To  the 
teachers'  2  per  cent,  the  institution  adds  3  per  cent. ;  and  in 
spring,  1904,  a  Bill  was  passed  through  Parliament  to  enable 
the  State  to  add  3  per  cent.  more.  The  pensions  provided  are 
on  such  a  scale  that  a  teacher  retiring  at  the  age  of  sixty-five 
after  forty  years'  service  becomes  entitled  to  a  pension 
amounting  to  two- thirds  of  his  salary.) 

(8)  The  governing  body  to  consist  of  the  nine  headmasters, 
and  of  three  assistants  chosen  for  three  years  at  a  time  by  their 
colleagues.  Its  first  duties  shaU  be  (a)  to  choose  a  business 
director,  (b)  an  executive,  which  shall  consist  of  three  of  the 
headmasters,  the  business  director,  and  an  outside  member, 
a  non-teacher,  chosen  for  three  years  at  a  time.  (The  present 
holder  of  this  office  is  Eontorchef  Weis.)  One  of  the  three 
headmasters  to  be  chairman  both  of  the  governing  body  and 
the  executive. 

(9)  The  governing  body  to  choose  each  year  from  its  members 
a  Finance  Committee,  consisting  of  two  headmasters  and  two 
assistants.  The  yearly  budget  and  audited  accounts  to  be 
laid  before  this  Committee,  which  shall  have  a  consultative 

'    voice  in  all  financial  questions,  and  may,  in  special  circum- 
stances, require  its  decisions  to  be  laid  b^ore  the  Ministry. 

(10)  The  audited  accounts  each  year  to  be  sent  to  the 
Ministry. 

(11)  In  case  a  headmaster's  office  is  vacant,  the  governing 
body  lays  three  names  before  the  Ministry,  which  makes  the 
final  choice.  The  governing  body  may  propose  that  a  head- 
master be  dismissed,  but  the  MiijjAtij  makes  the  final  de- 
cision. 
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(12)  No  teacher  on  the  permanent  staff  to  be  dismiBsed  until 
the  matter  has  been  laid  before  the  executive,  who  must  on 
Buch  oocaaion  be  reinforced  hy  the  three  aaaiBtants  who  are 

'  memberB  of  the  governing  body.  If  the  position  of  one  of  these 
three  be  in  qnestion,  his  place  on  the  executive  must  be  taken 
by  a  deputy. 

(13)  The  question  of  erection  or  reception  of  new  schools,  or  of 
bringing  old  ones  to  an  end,  to  come  first  before  the  Finance 
Committee,  reinforced  by  the  business  manager,  who  lay  their 
proposition  before  the  governing  body.  The  decision  to  be 
sent  to  the  Ministry  for  approbation. 

There  ptill  remained  one  obstacle  that  prevented  these  recom- 
mendations from  being  accepted  by  both  sides.  The  difiBiculty 
the  State  found  in  giving  the  help  asked  for  lay  not  so  much  in 
the  fact  that  the  schools  were  in  private  hands,  as  in  the  further 
fact  that  they  were  institutions  subject  to  competition  ;  and  that 
any  help  given  to  them  might  be  rendered  inoperative  by  the 
erection  of  new  schools  in  excess  of  the  demand,  whose  competition 
would  soon  bring  down  teachers'  salaries  to  the  fosKier  rate.  In 
Denmark  no  Latin  school  can  come  into  existence  without  State 
permission.  And  the  nine  headmasters  thought  that  it  would  be 
necessary  for  the  success  of  the  institution  that  it  should  have 
the  right,  at  least  for  a  term  of  years,  of  granting  or  withholding 
this  recognition,  so  far  as  new  schools  in  the  capital  were  concerned. 
Though  the  Ministry  did  not  meet  this  request  with  a  direct  nega- 
tive, but  gave  it  a  further  investigation,  they  were  hardly  likely 
to  hand  over  to  another  body  a  power  they  had  themselves  never 
exercised — ^the  power,  to  wit,  of  arbitrarily  limiting  the  number 
of  schools.  Thereupon  (October,  1900)  the  assistants  came  forward 
and  saved  the  situation.  They  had  formed  themselves  into  a 
strong  union,  practically  embracing  all  secondary  teachers  in 
the  capital,  and  were  so  warmly  in  favour  of  the  Institution,  as 
set  forth  in  the  Commission's  report,  as  to  say,  "  That  they  will 
be  no  parties  to  bringing  on  the  Institution  a  disloyal  competition 

.  .  .  and  are  persuaded  the  teachers  can  only  obtain  toler- 
able terms  if  they  themselves  contribute  to  give  the  Institution 
a  quiet  and  assured  existence."  In  other  words,  if  new  competing 
schools  be  opened,  there  will  be  no  teachers  to  serve  in  them.  And 
as  the  desired  limitation  was  thus  brought  about  in  another  way, 
the  headmasters  were  induced  to  withdraw  their  embarrassing 
request. 

The  next  thing  was  to  obtain  the  money  to  buy  the  schools 
from  their  previous  owners ;  and  early  in  1901  there  appeared  in 
the  Budget  a  proposal  to  guarantee  the  interest  of  a  loan  of  600,000 
kroner  to  the  Institution  (the  difference  between  the  value  of 
the  schools  and  the  amount  of  the  two  mortgages).  In  the  report 
of  the  Commission  in  the  previous  year  it  had  been  remarked  that 
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'*  in  case  of  some  future  re-organisation  of  our  entire  school  system 
it  might  be  of  importance  if  the  private  Latin  schools  in  Copen- 
hagen  formed  one  united  institution  in  such  a  way  as  to  reserve 
to  the  State  the  right  either  of  taking  over  the  same  at  any  time ; 
with  all  assets  and  liabilities,  but  otherwise  free  of  cost ;  or,  as 
perhaps  is  more  likely  to  happen,  of  transferring  it  to  the  Com- 
mune (t.«.,  the  municipality),  with  the  advantage  of  thus  rendering 
it  easier  to  bind  the  lower  and  higher  schools  closely  together." 
The  proposal  was  debated  in  the  Folketing  in  January,  and. again 
in  March,  and  was  agreed  to  by  fifty-six  votes  to  nine. 

And  so  from  August,  1901,  the  schools  ceased  to  be  purely  private, 
and  became,  in  Danish  phrase,  a  '^  self-owning  Institution,"  secured 
by  a  legal  deed,  the  terms  of  which  may  be  inferred  from  the  Com- 
missioner's recommendations  quoted  above. 

In  at  least  two  other  cases  have  private  schools  in  Denmark, 
on  attaining  somewhat  unwieldy  dimensions,  passed  into  similar 
self-owning  institutions.  The  first  was  Miss  Zahle's  higher  school 
for  girls,  for  many  years  the  only  school  of  its  kind  in  the  country  ; 
and  the  second  the  advanced  Folkehojskole  at  Askov,  of  which 
more  below.  %ut  in  neither  of  these  cases  was  any  representation  of 
the  whole  staff  provided  for. 

It  may  not  be  without  interest  to  add  a  few  notes  on  the  work- 
ing of  the  Institution  during  the  two  or  three  years  of  its  existence. 
From  August,  1901,  the  fees  have  been  raised  2  kroner  a  month 
each  pupU,  so  as  to  provide  higher  salaries  for  the  teachers.  This 
brings  the  fees  in  the  last  two  school  years  to  22  kroner  per  month, 
i.e.,  12  X  22  kroner  per  year.  But  much  of  the  effect  of  this  has  been 
neutralised  through  a  loss  of  300  pupils,  due  for  the  most  part  to  an 
increasing  migration  of  families  to  suburbs  outside  the  city  limits 
The  27,000  kroner  a  year  applied  to  the  augmentation  of  salaries  (an 
average  increase  of  15  per  cent.)  has  therefore  chiefly  come  out  of 
economies  rendered  possible  by  the  amalgamation.  One  school  was 
found  to  be  working  at  a  loss,  and  has  been  discontinued,  and  its 
pupils  drafted  into  one  or  other  of  the  remaining  schools,  whilst  the 
headmaster  and  the  staff  have  found  employment  in  the  same 
schools  at  their  former  salaries.  The  tendency  of  the  Institution 
(as  with  our  own  Girls'  Public  Day  School  Trust)  is  thus 
to  have  fewer  schools  and  larger,  as  it  is  only  the  larger 
schools  that  can  be  worked  at  an  appreciable  profit.  •  This 
on  educational  grounds  is  to  be  regretted.  The  building  was 
disposed  of  to  the  State  to  serve  as  a  new  home  for  the  Siatens 
lAgrerhatus  (Special  Reports,  Vol.  1,  p.  591).  One  headmaster 
has  retired  through  ill-health,  and  his  place  has  been  supplied  in  the 
wav  described. 

Of  the  2,690  pupils  that  were  in  the  schools  in  1903-4,  409  have 
their  fees  reduced  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  36,000  kroner  (88 
receive  an  education  entirely  free,  and  321  at  a  reduced  rate). 
The  Commissioners,  at  p.  197  of  their  report,  desiderate  on  the 
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part  of  the  State,  the  Commune,  or  private  benefactors  a  still 
ampler  provision  of  free  places  or  places  half  free ;  but  no  step 
of  this  kind  has  yet  been  taken.  If  these  409  pupils  had  the 
fees  paid  from  one  of  these  thre^  sources,  or  all  three  jointly,  it 
would  of  course  be  at  once  possible  to  double  the  recent  increase 
of  salaries.* 

Though  the  influence  of  the  Institution  is  extending  in  consequence 
of  most  of  the  seven  Realskoler  for  boys  being  also  brought  under  its 
management,  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  fulfilled  the  expectations 
of  many  of  its  promoters ;  and  its  deficit  in  1905  is  such  that  it 
has  applied  to  Parliament  for  a  grant  of  100,000  kroner.  It  cannot 
be  surprising,  under  the  circumstances,  that  everything  has  been 
subordinated  to  the  provision  of  more  adequate  salaries  for  the 
staff.  But  this  increase,  modest  as  it  is,  has  been  obtained  at 
some  cost.  It  is  impossible  in  the  long  run  that  the  headmasters 
can  be  as  much  on  their  mettle  as  before ;  nor  can  they,  having 
lost  so  much  of  their  influence  on  the  appointment  of  their  stafiEs,  be 
as  full  of  resource  and  initiative.  It  is  therefore  to  be  feared  that  in 
the  future  the  peculiar  function  of  private  schools,  that  of  making 
experiments  and  initiating  improvements,  must  pass  in  some 
measure  to  those  other  private  schools  that  have  retained  their 
independence. 

Defects  in  Danish  Secondary  School  System. 

It  is  now  time  to  draw  attention  to  some  defects  of  the  Danish 
Secondary  School  system.  These  are,  in  the  main,  two :  (1) 
The  large  number  of  unrecognised  schools  that  lie  between  the 
recognised  Higher  Schools  and  the  Elementary  Schools  ;  and  (2)  the 
low  rate  of  remuneration  in  the  recognised  private  schools  (and  a 
fortiori  in  the  unrecognised). 

First  Defect — Too  Many  Unrecognised  Schools, 

The  unrecognised  private  schools  fall  into  two  divisions  {a)  those 
in  the  capital  already  described ;  and  (b)  those  in  about  fifty 
towns  and  the  country  districts.  The  schools  under  (a)  being 
recognised  by  the  municipality,  may  here  be  left  out  of  account. 
It  is  the  condition  of  the  unrecognised  schools  under  (6)  that 
constitutes  such  a  blot  on  the  Danish  system.  Outside  Copenhagen 
no  permission  to  open  a  private  school  other  than  a  Latin  School 
is  necessary  any  more  than  in  England.  But  it  is  a  duty  imposed 
by  law  on  the  School  Conmiission  of  each  parish  (consisting  of  four 
members  elected  by  the  Parish  Council,  with  the  parish  clergyman  as 
ex  officio  chairman)  to  ascertain  that  the  children  in  private  schools 
'^  possess  the  same  degree  of  knowledge  and  capacity  in  the  prescribed 
subjects ''  as  the  average  pupil  in  the  Public  Elementary  School. 

*  The  Frederiksberg  Commune  is  offering  25,000  kr.  a  year  on  conditio!) 
that  the  State  also  makes  a  grant. 
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This  may  be  done  either  by  reqturing  their  attendance  at  the  half- 
yearly  examination  in  the  Elementary  School  or  by  aUowing  them 
to  be  examined  in  their  own  school.  If  the  latter  course  be  pre- 
ferred, the  principal  must  "  at  least  three  months  before  the  (first) 
examination  give  notice  of  his  school's  existence  to  the  School 
Commission,  must  show  that  it  has  a  constant  attendance  of  at 
least  ten  children,  and  lay  before  the  Commission  such  evidence 
of  his  efficiency  as  it  may  deem  sufficient.  ...  It  then  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  Commission  to  hold  the  examination  at  the  school 
itself,  with  the  school  teachers  acting  as  examiners  under  the 
direction  of  the  Commission,"  and,  of  course,  in  presence  of  such 
of  its  members  as  choose  to  attend.  The  Commission  must  also 
be  satisfied  of  the  fitness  of  the  school  buildings.  A  private  school 
thus  enters  into  a  sort  of  relation  to  the  public  school.  If  in 
provincial  towns  and  country  districts  the  average  number  of 
pupils  in  a  class  exceed  thirty-five  and  thirty-seven  respectively  in 
two  successive  years,  one  of  the  six  ways  prescribed  by  the  law 
of  1899  for  relieving  the  pressure  is  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  a 
private  school  to  take  over  so  many  of  the  children  at  a  fixed 
rate  of  payment.  If  the  school  Commission  is  not  satisfied  with 
the  school  it  can  oblige  the  pupils  to  leave  it  and  attend  the  Public 
Elementary  School.  These  powers,  when  fully  used,  are  sufficient 
to  terminate  the  existence  of  a  worthless  school.  But  they  are 
exercised  in  very  different  ways  and  with  very  different  results 
from  Commune  to  Commune.  The  best  results  are,  perhaps,  found 
in  the  case  of  large  and  wealthy  Conmiunes  that  are  able  to  employ 
a  salaried  expert  as  School  Direktor,  to  take  a  general  oversight  of 
all  the  schools  for  which  the  Commune  is  responsible.  For 
instance,  in  the  Commune  of  Frederiksberg,  which  forms 
the  western  suburb  of  Copenhagen,  the  powers  given  by  the 
law  are  exercised  in  such  a  way  that  the  Commune  is  able  to 
describe  every  private  school  within  its  area  as  ^^  recognised,"  t.e.^ 
by  the  Commune  (not,  of  course,  by  the  State). 

But  it  is  when  we  get  away  bom  the  capital  that  the  e\al  of 
schools  which  are  not  only  unrecognised,  but  seriously  defective, 
assumes  large  proportions.  In  Vor  Vngdom  for  1899,  p.  153,  will 
be  found  some  statistics  with  regard  to  fifty  towns  which  the 
editor  of  that  journal  collected,  with  the  help  of  many  friends. 
These  figures  go  to  show  that  on  an  average  70  per  cent,  of  the 
children  in  these  towns  are  in  the  Elementary  Schools,  10  per  cent, 
in  State-recognised  Realskoler,  and  18  per  cent,  in  unrecognised 
private  schools,  the  rest  being  taught  at  home.  With  these  figures 
the  Government  returns  published  in  1900,  which  are  compiled 
from  materials  furnished  bv  the  Skole-direktion  of  each  Amt, 
fairly  agree.  According  to  these  returns,  there  were  in  towns 
outside  the  capital  8,193  children  in  recognised  Latinskoler  and 
Realskoler,  and  16,660  in  unrecognised  private  schools  of  a  secondary 
or  preparatory  character.    "Alien  we  ask  in  what  sort  of  schoob 
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tke  16,660  are  taught,  we  learn  from  Yor  Vngdom  that  the  oondition 
of  90  cubic  feet  for  each  child  is  generally  complied  with ;  that 
premises,  staff,  ventilation,  playgrounds  are  often  defective ;  and 
that  in  girls'  schools  foreign  languages  are  best  taught,  whilst 
arithmetic  and  Anshudsesunderviining  {Anschctuungsunterrichi)  are 
weak.  The  picture  reminds  one  of  private  schools  in  England 
before  the  days  of  local  examinations.  In  the  coimtry  the  state 
of  things  is  even  worse.  There  were  at  the  same  date  1,850  children 
in  recognised  secondary  schools  (mostly  private)  and  14,991  in 
unrecognised  private  schools.  Of  these  14,991,  7,000  are  children 
in  Grundtvigian  I^koler,  which  do  the  same  work  as  the  Elemen- 
tary Schools  on  freer  lines.  They  draw  their  inspiration  from  the 
Folkehojskoler,  and  have  powerfully  affected  the  ordinary  schools, 
and  been  in  turn  affected  by  them.  By  the  law  of  1899,  the  State 
gives  them  a  grant  of  35,000  kroner  a  year,  lately  increased  to 
45,000  kroner,  on  condition  that  the  Conmiime  give  a  grant  also. 
Deducting  the  7,000,  we  find  there  are  in  the  towns  twice  as  many 
pupils  in  the  unrecognised  private  schools  as  in  the  recognised 
schools,  private  and  public,  and  in  the  country  four  times  as  many. 
The  broom  sweeps  cleaner  in  Norway.  In  that  country  there  are 
4,013  pupils  in  unrecognised  private  schools,  whilst  in  Denmark, 
in  a  population  of  like  amount,  there  are  24,600  (without  reckoning 
the  4,500  in  Copenhagen,  which  stand  in  a  class  by  themselves.)  It 
would  be  a  pity  that  these  schools  should  entirely  disappear  in 
either  country,  for  it  is  well  to  have  some  Secondary  Schools  that 
do  not  work  for  examinations.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  resist 
the  conclusion  that  they  are  both  too  numerous  and  too  irrespon- 
sible in  the  provinces  in  Denmark.  But  if  (1)  the  Elementary 
Schools  in  the  country  be  improved,  and  (2)  the  parish  skole- 
commission  become  more  alert,  if  (3)  more  ol  the  private  schools 
seek  and  gain  State  recognition,  and  (4)  the  Communes  become 
more  active  in  Secondary  School  work,  a  better  state  of  things 
must  soon  come  about.  None  of  these  four  conditions  is  entirely 
inoperative  ;  and  all  four  acting  together  must,  if  some  little  stim- 
ulus be  applied,  speedily  produce  the  desired  result.  That  stimulus 
may  well  be  found  in  the  example  set  by  the  two  neighbours  on  the 
north  and  on  the  east. 

Second  Defect — Low  Salaries.  « 

With  regard  to  the  second  defect,  the  low  rate  of  remuneration 
in  recognised  schools,  so  much  has  already  been  said  incidentally 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  much  more  than  bring  together  the 
various  scattered  facts.  The  evil  is  perhaps  greatest  in  Copen- 
hagen, for  there  the  staffs  are  of  unusual  excellence.  But  that 
it  is  also  great  in  the  country  will  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the 
State,  in  drawing  up  the  conditions  of  recognition  in  the  Act  of 
1902,  felt  obliged  to  fix  the  minimum  average  salary  of  teachers  in 
full  employment  (thirty-six  hours  a  week)  as  low  as  900  kroner 
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(£50).  It  would  be  miBleading  to  compare  such  minimum  salaries 
with  those  in  most  other  countries ;  but  they  may  usefully  be 
compared  with  the  salaries  in  Danish  Elementary  Schools  in  the 
same  neighbourhoods.  According  to  the  Elementary  School  law 
of  1899,  teachers  in  towns  (and  it  is  in  towns  that  most  Realskoler 
are  found)  are  paid  either  on  the  lowest  scale,  on  the  middle  scale, 
or  the  highest  scale.  The  beginning  salary  on  the  lowest  scale  is 
900  kroner  for  men,  and  700  kroner  for  women — amounts  which 
are  gradually  raised  until  after  twenty  years'  service  they  become 
doubled.  The  minimum  in  the  Realskoler,  therefore,  must  not 
fall  below  that  for  men  in  the  Folkeskoler  ;  but  there  is  no  provision 
that  the  salary  of  the  Realskole  teachers  shall  be  doubled  after 
twenty  years'  service. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  State  in  fixing  this  minimum 
average  salary  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  recognition  regards  it  as 
sufficient.  It  would  be  truer  to  say  that  the  State  has  placed  the 
figure  as  high  as  it  can  at  present  venture  to  do,  taking  all  the 
circumstances  into  consideration.  That  this  is  so  may  be  seen 
by  giving  the  actual  salaries  paid  five  or  six  years  ago  at  a  school 
in  a  town  of  less  than  4,000  inhabitants—^  school  which  may  be 
regarded  as  typical  of  many  others.  It  arose  thirty  years  ago 
from  the  smallest  beginnings,  and  has  now  nine  classes  with  110 
boys  and  girls  in  them,  thirty-seven  of  whom  have  school  fees 
paid  in  whole  or  in  part  by  State,  Commune,  or  the  school  itself. 
There  were,  including  the  headmaster,  eight  permanent  teachers 
on  the  staff,  two  of  whom  were  giving  half  their  working  time  to 
the  school  and  the  rest  full  time.  The  first  assistant,  a  university 
man,  had  1,600  kroner  a  year ;  the  second,  also  a  university  man, 
who  was  working  half  time,  had  837  kroner  ;  the  third,  a  seminarist, 
working  twenty  hours  a  week,  had  337  kroner,  with  board  and 
lodging,  reckoned  at  500  kroner ;  the  fourth,  a  lady  seminarist, 
had  800  kroner,  with  board  and  lodging  ;  the  fifth,  a  trained  gover- 
ness, had  576  kroner ;  the  sixth,  a  lady  teacher,  with  no  stated 
qualification,  420  kroner ;  and  the  seventh,  the  youngest  member 
of  the  staff,  and  a  lady  seminarist,  was  paid  at  the  rate  of  450 
kroner  plus  board  and  lodging.  There  were  also  three  visiting 
teachers,  with  an  aggregate  of  thirty  hours  a  week.  The  head- 
master, a  seminarist,  was  receiving  200  kroner  more  than  his  first 
assistant,  but  had  five  or  six  boys  living  with  him  in  his  house,  and 
so  added  materially  to  his  income.  If  it  be  added  that  the  fees 
are  from  £2  to  £6  a  year,  according  to  age,  and  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  2,000  kroner  granted  yearly  by  the  State,  and  of  the 
700  kroner  granted  by  Arat  and  Commune,  is  earmarked  for  the 
provision  of  fre»  places,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  alternative  does  not 
lie  between  this  school  and  a  better  one,  but  between  a  school  like 
this  and  none  at  all.* 

*  The  sohool  now  numbers  nearly  300  boys  and  girls.  1  had  special  oppor- 
tunities of  watching  its  working  in  1906  ;  and  can  speak  highly  both  of  the 
excellence  of  the  tone  that  rules  in  it  and  of  the  work  done  there. 
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If,  in  cases  like  this,  the  State  had  insiBted  on  higher  salaries  the 
school  must  have  lost  the  inspiration  and  encouragement  that  come 
with  State  recognition  in  Denmark.  Its  conditions  at  the  best  are 
iar  from  ideal,  but  it  meets  a  want,  is  conducted  with  spirit  and 
energy,  cheerfully  rises  to  the  level  of  State  requirements,  and 
without  it  the  boys  and  girls  must  have  taken  a  daily  railway 
journey  of  several  miles  or  gone  to  a  boarding  school,  or  dispensed 
with  the  higher  education  altogether. 

But  great  as  has  been  the  success  of  these  schools  in  covering  the 
whole  land  in  one  generation,  in  bringing  the  higher  education  so 
near  to  middle-class  homes,  in  awakening  a  desire  for  it  and  then 
satisfying  it  (all  things  considered)  so  amply,  their  condition  cannot 
be  looked  upon  as  sound  so  long  as  the  simpler  work  of  the  Elemen- 
tary School  is  rewarded  with  the  higher  salary.  Their  ablest 
teachers  meet  with  no  adequate  remuneration,  and  are  often  drawn 
away  to  other  work ;  and  too  many  of  the  rest,  however  devoted 
and  successful  in  their  labour,  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  any 
complete  training. 

Attempted  Improvemsntd, 

The  State  is  unremitting  in  its  efEorts  to  remedy  these  defects. 
The  second  it  seeks  to  diminish  by  the  opportunities  of  the  Statens 
LcBrerhursfis  already  alluded  to  ;  and  with  regard  to  the  first,  we 
have  seen  that  the  State,  besides  increasing  its  grants  50  per  cent., 
has  recently  instituted  a  valuable  Pension  Fund,  and  made  partici- 
pation in  it  necessary  to  a  recognised  school. 

The  Department  not  only  keeps  itself  posted  in  the  strong  and 
weak  points  of  these  particular  schools,  but  takes  care  (by  pub- 
lishing such  particulars  as  those  given  on  page  75),  that  each 
citizen,  if  and  when  he  will,  be  kept  well  posted  also.  It  is  as 
though  a  strong  searchlight  were  continually  directed  on  the 
schools,  and  thereby  a  public  opinion  created  which  has  given  the 
force  needed  for  carrying  out  the  recent  improvements.  It  would 
be  hard  to  think  that  this  force  has  already  spent  itself,  for  it  has 
surely  much  other  work  to  do. 

Classification  of  Secx>ndary  Schools. 

Secondary  education  in  Denmark,  as  apart  from  technical  and 
professional  education,  falls  into  three  groups — the  Lserdeskoler  or 
Latinskoler,  the  Realskoler,  and  the  special  schools  which  constitute 
Denmark's  chief  contribution  to  educational  advancement — ^the 
Folkehojskoler.  The  thirteen  Royal  Lserdeskoler  with  their  2,500 
pupils,  which  make  up  one-half  of  the  first  group,  have  their  revenues 
supplemented  by  a  State  contribution  of  368,000  kroner  a  year ;  the 
Folkekojskoler,  all  of  them  private,  draw  for  their  7,000  pupils 
400,000  kroner ;  whilst  the  Realskoler,  with  close  on  22,000  pupils, 
cost  the  State  208,000  kroner,  of  which  131,000  kroner  is  drawn  £rom 
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the  surplus  funds  of  Soro  Academy,  and  only  77,000  kroner  faUs 
upon  the  taxpayer.  Within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  these 
schools  last-named  have,  with  the  concurrence  and  encouragement 
of  the  State,  wedged  themselves  in  between  the  Latinskoler  and  the 
Folkeskoler,  both  of  them  long-established  and  powerful  institutions 
which  could  hardly  be  expected  to  regard  the  new  school  with 
particular  favour,  or  to  bestir  themselves  in  order  to  get  for  it 
that  amount  of  help  and  consideration  which  is  necessary  for  the 
consolidation  of  its  work  and  the  welfare  of  the  State.  The 
Folkehojskoler  have  shot  up  scarcely  less  recently  than  the  Real- 
skoler ;  but  the  ground  they  hold  so  effectively  was  previously 
entirely  unoccupied,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  reason  why  their  work 
has  been  aided  so  much  more  readily  and  fully  than  the  equally 
indispensable  and  useful  work  of  the  Realskoler. 

The  New  Law  op  1903. 

It  now  remains  to  indicate  the  leading  lines  of  the  new  secondary 
school  law  of  April  24,  1903.  It  consists  of  28  paragraphs,  whose 
chief  points  for  our  purpose  may  be  arranged  under  the  following 
ten  heads  : — 

(1)  The  secondary  school,  which  consists  of  a  four  years' 
Mellemskole  {i.e.,  Middle  School),  and  a  three  years'Gymnasium 
is  in  future  to  be  built  (precisely  as  in  Norway)  upon  the  ele- 
mentary school.    That  is, 

(2)  Children  from  the  elementary  school  pass  into  the 
Mellemskole  after  their  eleventh  year ;  and  no  subject  must 
be  taught  in  the  first  year  of  the  secondary  school  which  the 
children  of  the  elementary  school  are  not  prepared  to  enter 
upon. 

(3)  The  foreign  languages  in  the  Mellemskole  are  English  and 
German.  Permission  inay  be  given  to  begin  Latin  or  French 
in  the  fourth  year.  The  beginning  of  Latin  in  that  year  will 
be  necessary  for  any  pupil  who  intends  to  pass  to  either  of  the 
language  lines  in  the  Gymnasium. 

(4)  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  an  examination  (Mellemskole- 
examen)  is  held.  This  is  confined  to  the  last  year's  work,  and 
must  be  passed  before  the  pupil  can  enter  the  Gymnasium 
or  present  himself  at  the  Real  examen  described  in  (7)  below. 

(5)  But  instead  of  this  examination  may  be  substituted 
a  more  informal  entrance  examination  {Optagdaesprove,  held  not 
at  the  school  the  pupil  is  leaving,  but  at  the  one  he  wishes  to 
enter),  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  candidate  will  be  able  to 
undertake  the  first  year's  work  in  the  Gjrmnasium.  (The  idea 
seems  to  be  that  the  pupil  who  has  gone  through  all  the  seven 
classes  of  the  elementaiy  school  shall  with  some  private  pre- 
paration pass  straight  into  the  Gjrmnasium  without  entering 
the  Mellemskole ;    and  it  is  understood  that  the  ministry 
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attach  great  importance  to  this  provision.  This  entrance 
examination  will  also  serve,  both  in  regard  to  those  who  have 
passed  the  Mellemskole-examen  elsewhere,  and  those  who 
have  not  passed  it  at  all,  to  protect  the  gynmasium  from  the 
influx  of  pupils  not  ripe  enough  to  profit  by  its  instruction.) 

(6)  Slojd  is  to  be  one  of  tilie  subjects  of  the  Mellemskole, 
with  Domestic  Economy  for  the  girls  (but  this  is  to  become 
compulsory  only  by  degrees,  as  the  necessary  apparatus  and 
rooms  have  yet  to  be  provided.  State  recognition  is  usually 
granted  for  three  years  at  a  time ;  and,  at  the  next  renewal 
of  the  recognition,  the  opportunity  will  come  for  arranging 
the  date  when  the  Sloyd  instruction  shall  begin.) 

(7)  Those  who  do  not  contemplate  going  to  the  Gymnasium 
may,  after  passing  the  Mellemskole  examen,  stay  one  year  longer 
at  the  Mellemskole  and  pass  the  Real  examen,  which  is  an 
equivalent  to  the  present  Praliminftr  examen.  (That  is,  they 
must  pass  two  elaborate  State  examinations  within  twelve 
months.  There  is  moreover  nothing  in  the  Law  which  puts 
these  examinations  into  relation  with  one  another.  The  two 
examinations  cannot  exist  side  by  side.  One  must  kill  the 
other.  The  time-table  is  not  to  be  identical  in  this  final  year 
of  school  life  ;  it  may  embrace,  in  addition  to  the  obligatory 
subjects,  certain  others  that  may  vary  from  neighbourhood  to 
neighbourhood  according  to  arrangement  with  the  depart- 
ment.) 

(8)  The  Gymnasium  comprises  three  different  lines: — (a) 
the  classical  line  with  Latin  and  Greek;  (b)  the  modem 
language  line  (with  Latin  but  no  Greek) ;  (c)  the  mathematical 
scientific  line  with  neither  Latin  nor  Greek.  Only  six  of  the 
State  schools  are  to  have  all  of  these  three  lines.  It  will  be 
seen  that  this  three-fold  division  follows  the  example  of 
Sweden.  The  addition  of  line  (6)  is  a  great  boon  to  the  Gym- 
nasium. 

(9)  From  19th  of  August,  1908,  no  teacher  is  to  be  appointed 
in  any  State  school  unless  he  has  passed  an  examination  in 
Pedagogik  and  shown  his  ability  to  teach.  Here  the  in- 
fluence of  Sweden  has  made  itself  felt.  In  1883,  a  royal 
ordinance  established  a  new  university  degree  for  school- 
masters, entitled  Candidatus  Magisterii  (Cand.  Mag.) ;  and  it 
has  since  been  taken  by  a  large  number  of  the  best  men  enter- 
ing the  profession.  That  ordinance,  after  fixing  the  subjects 
of  the  examination,  established  in  addition  a  proof  year  or  year 
of  practical  training  for  those  seeking  employment  in  the  State 
secondary  schools.  But  the  last  paragraph  added  that  this 
practical  training  would  be  dispensed  with  "'  if  a  candidate 
has  worked  at  least  two  years  at  a  school,  and  has  his  skill  in 
teaching  tested  by  an  examenskommission.  .  .  .  con- 
sisting of  three  experts  appointed  by  the  Ministry  for  that 
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purpose."  Not  more  than  one  or  two  candidates  have 
actually  gone  through  this  year  of  training.  All  the  rest 
have  preferred  to  teach  for  two  years  in  some  private  school. 
The  private  schools  in  Denmark,  as  in  Norway,  have  been 
the  training  ground  for  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools. 

(10)  Section  27  of  the  law  enumerates  ten  matters,  some  of 
them  of  mere  detail,  which  remain  over  to  be  decided  by 
"  Royal  Resolution,"  f.6.,  by  the  Department  after  conference 
1^     with   school    experts.    Such  a  resolution  certainly  has  the 
advantage  that  it  can  be  varied  or  rescinded  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, without  having  recourse  to  Parliament ;   and  so 
the  working  of  the  Act  is  rendered  more  flexible. 
Before  considering  the  efEect  of  the  new  law,  it  may  be  well  to 
premise  that  the  Danish  constitution  dates  only  from  1849 ;  and 
that  although  there  has  often  been  a  decisive  radical  majority 
in  the  lower  house,  it  has  not,  until  the  Deuntzer  ministry  was 
formed  in  1901,  been  allowed  to  come  into  power.    No  wonder  then 
that  the  ministry  has  been  eager  to  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines 
and  has  not  paved  the  way  for  the  new  law  by  such  careful,  deliberate 
investigations  on  the  part  of  all  parties  concerned  as  were  made  in 
Norway,  and  more  recently  in  Sweden.    Had  the  Left  been  accus- 
tomed to  their  fair  share  of  political  power,  much  more  time  must 
have  been  allowed  for  the  preliminary  investigations  and  inquiries. 
We  saw  that  in  Norway  the  corresponding  law  of  1896  introduced 
four  great  changes  viz.  (1)  an  organic  connexion  between  the  pri- 
mary and  secondary  school ;  (2)  co-education  in  all  State  schools ; 
(3)  the  exclusion  of  Greek  from  the  secondary  school,  with  the 
provisional  and  exceptional  retention  of  Latin  in  the  last  two 
years  of  the  gymnasium ;  and  (4)  obligatory  sloyd  up  to  the  fifteenth 
year  (t.e.  in  the  Middelskole). 

Li  Denmark  changes  have  been  made  in  all  these  directions,  but 
in  a  mitigated  form,  with  the  sharp  edges  rounded  ofE. 

1.  The  first  change  carries  with  it  as  a  consequence  that 
the  time  table  up  to  the  eleventh  3rear  shall  be  the  same  for 
all  children,  whether  their  school  education  is  to  end  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  or  at  the  latest.  It  introduces  a 
cast-iron  uniformity.  Whether  the  child  be  of  the  most 
promising  aptitudes  or  of  the  least  promising,  it  is  not  con- 
templated that  he  shall  begin  any  foreign  language,  learn 
anything  in  fact  beyond  the  three  R's,  vrith  a  sprinkling  of 
history  and  geography,  before  his  eleventh  year.  The  old 
method  of  almost  entire  disconnexion  and  want  of  relation 
between  the  primavy  and  the  secondary  school  must  be  wrong. 
But  it  is  not  clear  that  the  method  of  connexion  which  Denmark 
has  adopted  from  Norway  is  the  absolutely  right  one. 

Accordingly  the  recognised  private  schoob  are  using  their 
freedom  to  begin  one  foreign  language,  generally  Enf^h, 
at  the  age  of  ten  instead  of  eleven.    And  this  they  are  able 
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to  do,  because  the  law  in  its  entirety  affects  the  State  school 
only.  The  position  of  the  communal  and  private  secondary 
schools  is  determined  by  section  18,  which  says  that  the  right 
of  holding  the  various  State  examinations  ^*  may  be  granted 
by  the  Minister  to  communal  or  private  schools  for  a  certain 
term  of  years  and  upon  the  conditions  which  the  Minister 
appoints."  This  enables  the  Minister  to  take  all  the  special 
circumstances  of  the  case  into  consideration. 

2.  C!o-education  in  both  countries  was  begun  in  private 
schools,  and  on  its  proving  a  success  was  introduced  into  the 
State  schools  (except  the  Metropolitanskole  and  Odense). 
And  now  it  is  obligatory  in  most  State  schools,  and  optional  in 
the  private. 

3.  Greek  in  Denmark  may  now  be  taken  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  on  one  of  three  lines  ;  formerly  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
on  one  of  two.  Latin,  which  was  formerly  b^^  at  twelve, 
may  now  begin  at  fourteen  in  the  last  class  of  the  Mellemskole. 
The  modernizing  example  of  Norway  has  pulled  its  two  neigh- 
bours, Sweden  as  well  as  Denmark,  a  certain  distance,  and 
there  they  seem  likely  to  remain  for  many  years  to  come. 
These  northern  countries  do  not  possess,  in  the  mother- 
tongue,  languages  of  more  or  less  universal  currency 
like  English,  French  or  German ;  and  are,  therefore, 
obliged,  it  they  will  keep  in  touch  with  the  other  culture  lands, 
to  lay  greater  stress  on  foreign  languages  in  their  schools, 
and  to  be  foremost  in  deferring  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek 
to  a  later  age. 

4.  Sloyd  is  to  be  found  in  every  recognised  school  in  Nor- 
way ;  but  it  may  be  many  years  before  it  is  found  in  every 
such  school  in  Denmark.  These  are  the  exact  words  of  the 
law :  ^^  Instruction  in  Sloyd  or  other  handwork,  and  in 
Domestic  Economy  for  girls  ought  to  be  given  by  and  by,  as 
suitable  teachers  can  be  obtained,  and  in  so  far  as  circum- 
stances in  the  Minister's  opinion  permit  of  it."  And  of  course, 
as  long  as  some  schools  have  it  and  others  not,  it  cannot,  as  in 
Norway,  form  any  essential  part  of  the  examination  that  closes 
the  Mellemskole  course. 

The  new  law  is  the  result  of  a  compromise  and  bears  on  the 
face  of  it  marks  of  not  having  been  thought  out  in  all  its  details. 
And  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  it  will  work  out.  Some  of  the  matters, 
which  might  have  been  thrashed  out  in  a  year  or  two  before  a 
Royal  Commission,  remain  to  be  thrashed  out,  after  the  passing  of 
the  Act,  by  public  agitation.  The  immediate  result  of  the  organic 
connexion  between  the  primary  and  secondary  school  will  be  that 
the  communes  will  pay  increased  attention  to  secondary  education. 
As  it  is  no  longer  a  question  of  providing  a  school  of  di£Eerent  type, 
but  merely  of  adding  one  or  two  stories  to  the  schools  they  already 
provide,  we  may  expect  to  find  in  the  future  more  communal 
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secondary  schools  than  in  the  past.  Six  or  seven  commiines  that 
previously  undertook  no  secondary  school  work  have  already  started 
Mellemskoler ;  and  in  three  cases  the  schools  are  absolutely  free. 
If  this  last  example  be  widely  followed,  one  of  two  things  must  take 
place.  Either  the  communes  will  sweep  out  of  existence  not  only  the 
weak,  irresponsible  schools,  of  which,  as  we  saw,  Denmark  had 
far  too  many,  but  also  the  State  recognised  private  schools  whose 
healthy  competition  and  more  flexible  methods  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with ;  or  public  aid  in  much  larger  amounts  must  in  Den- 
mark, as  in  Finland,  be  forthcoming  for  the  latter  school.  The 
former  is  taking  place  in  the  smaller  towns,  where  there  is  room 
for  only  one  school.  In  these  cases  the  commune  buys  the  school 
and  either  gives  the  owner  a  pension  or  takes  over  the  whole  or 
greater  part  of  the  stafF,  revising  at  the  same  time  the  scale  of  fees. 

The  idea  of  the  Enhedsskole  or  Unity  School— that  the  school 
should  be  one  from  bottom  to  top — ^has  quite  a  fascination  for 
many  minds.  It  looks  beautiful  on  paper,  but  in  practice  is  beset 
with  difficulties.  The  idea  is  more  deeply  rooted  in  the  national 
mind  in  Norway,  more  in  consonance  with  the  national  character, 
than  in  Denmark.  Even  there  we  saw  how  keenly  alive  the  author- 
ities were  to  the  attendant  dangers,  and  by  what  safeguards  its 
practical  adoption  was  surrounded.  But  to  precipitate  changes  in 
this  direction,  to  disregard  the  historical  development  of  the  schools, 
to  destroy  or  endanger  a  structure  that  all  parties  in  the  State  have 
carefully  and  successfully  built  up,  to  discourage  and  render  im- 
possible the  educational  employment  of  capital  on  lines  which 
the  State  itself  has  laid  down,  is  a  serious  matter  indeed.  In  a 
circular  issued  in  October,  1906,  by  the  Department  itself,  it  is 
stated  that  the  new  Sjnstem  was  pitchforked  (indfort  ret  hovedkulds) 
into  the  schools,  that  the  schook  are  thereby  left  to  grope  in  the 
dark  {arbeide  noget  fanUende),  and  all  the  more  so,  because  the  text- 
books already  in  existence  contain  either  too  much  or  too  little  for 
the  new  requirements.  Some  schools  have  been  unable  to  find 
any  remedy  for  the  inconveniences  and  defects  that  encounter 
them  and  have  reverted  to  the  old  order.  And  if  others  too  find 
the  situation  intolerable,  the  Department  encourages  them  to  take 
the  like  course,  and  urges  them  to  do  it  without  delay. 

The  Enhedsskole  meets  a  democratic  sentiment  much  more  than 
it  satisfies  democratic  needs.  For,  in  Denmark  as  in  Scotland,  no 
boy  of  parts  has  ever  found  any  insuperable  difficulty  in  making  his 
way  to  the  University.  Many  such,  like  Madvig  and  Rasmus 
Rask,  have  made  their  way  there  from  the  poorest  homes.  Real 
democratic  needs,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  are  met  more  amply  and 
generously  in  Denmark  than  elsewhere,  in  a  school  of  citizenship 
attended  by  young  people  of  all  classes  in  their  most  formative 
years,  which  has  given  a  new  zest  to  life  and  its  occupations,  has 
imparted  a  marvellous  skill  to  industry,  and  trained  ordinary  men 
and  women  to  take  a  deeper,  more  abiding,  and  enlightened  interest 
in  public  aSairs* 
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V.    THE  LAW  OF  1904  IN  SWEDEN. 

The  last  of  the  three  countries  to  reorganise  its  secondary 
education  was  Sweden. 

In  1899  a  Royal  Commission  of  fifteen  persons  (Ldroverks  Kom- 
miUSn)  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  report,  which  appeared  in  three 
thick  volumes  at  the  end  of  1902.  Thiis  was  circulated  and  opinions 
obtained  from  different  quarters  with  regard  to  its  proposals.  An 
abstract  of  these  opinions  and  of  petitions  arising  from  them 
was  published  in  1904  (pp.  208).  And  finally  the  (Government 
proposals,  bearing  date  the  last  day  of  1903,  were  formulated  in  a 
document  that  runs  to  310  pages.  It  is  a  great  tribute  to  the  care 
and  wisdom  with  which  the  Commissioners'  report  was  drawn 
up,  that  the  law  which  passed  the  two  houses  in  May  1904  differed 
to  such  a  slight  degree  from  their  original  proposals. 

I  cannot  do  better  than  follow  in  the  main  Overdirektor  Ernst 
Carlson's  very  lucid  account*  of  the  improvements  introduced 
by  the  new  law. 

Realskola  and  Gymnasium. 

(1.)  The  secondary  school  in  Sweden  {det  aUmdnna  Idroverket) 
is  in  futiure  to  be  divided  into  two  stages  intended  for  different 
ages  and  different  degrees  of  culture — the  realskola  and  the  gymna- 
sium. The  whole  work  of  the  secondary  school  in  Sweden  and  in 
Finland  has  hitherto  been  arranged  with  a  view  to  the  leaving 
examination  (now  to  be  called  student  examen)  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
though  the  bulk  of  the  pupils  have  been  obliged  to  leave  school 
before  that  age.  This  was  to  sacrifice  the  many  for  the  sake  of  the 
few.  And  even  those  who  went  through  the  entire  course  and 
'  pass3d  the  leaving  examination  were  not  in  many  cases  well  pre- 
pared for  the  business  of  life.  A  Swedish  merchant  with  an  office 
in  London  has  told  me  he  has  often  taken  such  youths  from  Stock- 
holm or  Helsingfors  into  his  London  office,  and  after  some  years' 
trial  has  found  that  a  London  Board  School  boy  who  has  attended 
evening  continuation  classes  has  proved  himself  superior  in  office 
work  to  men  who  have  passed  a  leaving  examination  which  is 
almost,  if  not  quite,  as  difficult  as  a  University  pass  degree.  One 
wonders  that  Sweden  has  been  so  much  longer  than  the  two  sister 
countries  in  removing  this  reproach. 

The  secondary  school  is,  as  heretofore,  to  be  built  on  the  third 
year  (instead  of  the  fifth,  as  in  Denmark  and  Norway)  of  a  good 
elementary  school ;  nor,  considering  how  small  are  the  expenses 
of  secondary  education  for  boys  in  Sweden,  relatively  to  other 

*  Sbolfrdgana  Idsning  vid  1904  drB  riksdag  och  dess  hetydeUe  for  vdr  nationeUa 
hiUw  och  socidUa  tUveeJding,  pp.  32.  Another  useful  brief  acoount  by  P.  E. 
Lindstiom,  who  senred  on  the  Royal  CommiBsion  with  Mr.  Carlson,  is  to  be 
found  at  pp.  206-210  of  the  Almanack  for  AUa  for  1005. 
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countries,  has  any  attempt  been  made,  as  in  the  sister  countries, 
to  cany  on  any  portion  of  secondary  school  work  within  the  walls 
of  elementary  schools.  The  first  five  years  of  secondary  school 
life  (formerly,  the  first  three  years)  are  to  be  the  same  for  all  pupils, 
whether  they  leave  the  realskola  at  sixteen,  or  at  fifteen  go  up 
into  the  gymnasium  and  leave  at  nineteen.  The  gymnasium  is 
either  a  Latin  gymnasium  (with  or  without  Greek)  or  a  Real 
gymnasium  with  none  but  modem  languages. 

The  drift  of  opinion  that  has  prepared  the  way  for  the  modernis- 
ing of  the  secondary  school  in  Sweden  up  to  the  age  of  fifteen  is 
not  perhaps  so  striking  there  as  in  Norway.  It  is  nevertheless 
very  striking,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  figures.  Of  the 
7,895  pupils  in  the  six  highest  classes  in  1883,  5,506  were  on  the 
Latin  line  and  2,389  on  the  Real  line.  Twenty  years  later  there 
were  out  of  a  total  of  10,693, 4,011  on  the  Latin  Ime  and  6,682  on  the 
Real  line. 

Latin  Deferred  until  the  Fifteenth  Year. 

(2)  This  five  years  of  common  life  has  been  rendered  possible  by 
deferring  Latin  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  fifteenth  year.  And  so  a 
boy's  destination  in  life  need  not  under  the  new  arrangements  be 
fixed  until  the  latter  age,  and  opportunity  is  given  for  humanistic 
training  on  modem  lines.  More  time  is  made  for  the  mother 
tongue  and  modern  languages.  German  occupies  the  place  given 
to  English  in  the  corresponding  school  in  Norway,  i.e.,  rather  more 
time  is  given  to  it  than  to  the  mother  tongue.  The  time  now 
given  to  Latin  is  six  hours  a  week  for  four  years,  three-fifths  of  the 
time  given  formerly.  But  as  it  now  comes  later,  when  attention 
and  industry  are  developed,  the  loss  is  not  so  great  as  it  seems. 

Realskolexamen. 

(3)  The  last  class  of  the  Realskole,  ending  with  the  sixteenth  year 
runs  parallel  (as  in  Denmark,  but  not  in  Norway)  with  the  first 
gymnasial  class,  having  a  separate  organisation  of  its  own,  so  as  to 
form  a  rounded  completion,  designed  solely  in  the  interests  of  the 
pupils  who  are  now  to  pass  out  into  the  active  occupations  of  life.  It 
is  remarkable,  by-the-by,  that  Sweden,  the  home  of  Sloyd,  makes  no 
definite  place  for  Sloyd  in  the  time-table  of  its  new  realskola  ;  and 
in  this  respect  differs  from  Denmark  and  still  more  from  Norway. 
Provision  is  made  for  it,  out  of  school  hours,  for  those  who  desire  it.. 
The  realskola  has  for  its  final  goal  a  State  examination  (Realskol- 
examen),  which  gives  admittance  to  various  technical  schools,  to  the 
Handelsinstitut  (Business  College),  to  forestry,  agricultural  and 
mining  schools,  and  qualifies  for  various  appointments  in  the  post 
office  or  telegraph  service,  on  the  State  railways  and  the  like. 

As  this  examination  has  not  yet  been  held,  no  detailed  account  of 
it  seems  here  necessary,  especially  as  such  a  full  account  was  given 
of  the  corresponding  examination  in  Denmark  and  Norway. 
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In  Rblief  of  Ovsb-prbssure. 

(4)  In  Older  to  avoid  over-piesBtiTe,  and  to  allow  of  a  pnpil's 
deYoting  himself  to  some  special  study  for  whioh  he  displays  marked 
aptitude,  some  options  (Valfrihet)  are  allowed  in  the  last  two  years 
of  the  gymnasimn.  For  instance,  of  the  thirteen  subjeots  which  a 
pupil  in  the  Latin  gymnasium  studies  in  his  last  two  years  (religion, 
mother  tongue,  Latin,  Oreek,  Gterman,  English,  French,  history, 
geography,  the  outlines  of  psychology  and  logic,  natural  history, 
physics,  and  drawing),  he  may  with  his  parents'  consent  drop 
entirely  any  one  of  the  heavier  subjects  or  any  two  of  the  lighter 
ones,  sdwajrs  provided  that  the  mother  tongue  and  (except  in  case  of 
a  dissenter)  religion  be  not  among  the  omitted  subjects,  provided 
also  that  the  number  of  hours  he  is  excused  do  not  exceed  six  a 
week.  So  also,  mutatis  midandia^  with  a  pupil  in  the  Real  gymna- 
sium. And  the  relief  is  to  be  complete ;  he  is  not  required  to 
substitute  any  other  subject  in  the  omitted  hours.  The  need  of 
some  alleviation  had  long  been  felt ;  and  it  may  fairly  be  said  that 
a  satbfactory  solution  of  the  problem  in  Sweden  was  first  reached 
by  Rektor  Palmgren  in  the  freedom  of  a  private  school. 

Changes  in  all  State  Schools. 

(5)  We  saw  above  that  Sweden  had  seventy -nine  State  secondary 
schools  for  boys,  viz. : — • 

(a)  Thirty -six  with  the  full  number  of  nine  yearly  classes ; 
(6)  Twenty -two  with  the  first  five  classes  ; 

(c)  Seventeen  with  the  first  three ;  and 

(d)  Four  Pedagogier  with  two  classes  or  one  only. 

The  re-organisation  has  given  the  opportunity  of  extending  the 
usefulness  of  nearly  all  these,  and  especially  of  (6)  and  (c). 

The  number  of  schools  in  the  first  class  has  been  increased  from 
thirty-six  to  thirty -eeven ;  and  some  of  them,  that  before  had 
only  one  line  in  their  gjrmnasium,  now  have  two  ;  and  all  the  thirty- 
seven,  in  addition  to  the  nine  classes,  following  one  upon  another, 
have  now  a  tenth,  the  special  realskola  class,  parallel  with  the  first 
gymnasium  class.  Each  of  the  thirty-seven  therefore  contains 
both  a  full  gymnasium  and  a  full  realskola. 

Seventeen  out  of  the  twenty-two  schools  in  (6)  have  had  one 
higher  class  added  and  four  schools  of  those  in  (o)  have  had  three 
higher  classes  added,  so  that  the  State  has  now  twenty-one  six- 
class  realskolor,  pure  and  simple.  Li  addition  to  Uiese,  five 
schools  in  (6),  twelve  schools  in  (c),  and  two  in  {d) — nineteen  in 
all,  in  places  with  an  average  population  of  3,500— have  the  oppor- 
tunity given  them  of  being  transformed  into  State  samskolor. 
(co-education  schools,  with  one-half  the  teachers  men  and  the  other 
half  women),  which  in  all  essentials  will  conform  to  the  realskolor 
Five  schools  in  (c)  and  ((2),  with  an  average  of  twenty  pupUs  each, 
have  been  dropped,  so  that  the  number  of  State  schools  now  stands 
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at  seventy-seven.    If  to  the  forty  realskolor  and  samskolor  be 
added  the  thirty-seven  realskolor  connected  with  the  gymnasium, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  Swedish  State  in  its  new  departure  sets  out 
with  an  array  of  seventy -seven  fully  equipped  realskolor,  which 
give  four  and  a  half  hours  a  week  to  the  mother  tongue  for  six 
years,  five  hours  a  week  to  German  for  the  same  time,  three  and 
a  half  to  English  for  three  years,  seven  and  a  half  to  mathematics 
and  physics,  besides  lessons  in  religion,  history,  geography,  writing 
(for  the  first  three  years),  drawing  and  gynmastics.  The  secondary 
school  in  Sweden,  then,  is  to  consist  in  future  only  of  ten-class 
schools  and  six-class  schools,  each  class  lasting  one  year. 
%  Such  a  State  school  will  also  serve,  as  in  the  adjoining  countries, 
for  a  model  or  standard,  to  which  other  schools  that  seek  recog- 
nition and  help  must  in  essential  features  conform.    The   State 
provision  is  already  so  ample  and  the  charge  for  tuition  still  so 
trifling,  so  much  below  cost  price,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  foresee  the 
amount  of  the  contribution  that  in  a  few  years  will  be  forthcoming 
from  private  effort.    The  contribution  cannot  certainly  attain  the 
proportion  it  reaches  in  Denmark,  where  the  private  realskoler 
that   have  received  State  recognition  do  much  more  than  twice 
as  much  as  the  Communal  and  State  realskoler  put  together. 
It  may  even  fall  short  of  the  proportion  reached  in  Norway  and 
Finland.    But  the  State  in  Sweden  has  shown  itself  so  keenly  alive 
to  the  value  of  approved  private  e£Eort,  has  indeed  been  so  deeply 
indebted  to  it  for  essential  features  in  the  new  organisation  it  has 
just  given  to  its  secondary  school,  and  has  by  grants  so  steadily 
supported  it  and  made  its  existence  possible  in  the  past,  that  the 
contribution  from  this  source  is  not  likely  to  be  duninishei  and 
may  even  be  increased. 

Increased  Salaries  of  Teachers. 

(6)  Opportunity  has  also  been  taken  to  revise  the  scale  of  salaries 
and  pensions  in  the  new  law.  An  adjunkt  formerly  began  with 
2,000  kr.  a  year.  He  now  begins  with  3,000  kr.  (nearly  £170) ; 
and  every  five  years  may  have  an  increase  of  500  kr.,  until  he  reach 
5,000  kr.  or  rise  to  the  higher  grade  of  lektor  or  even  rektor. 
Out  of  the  3,000  kr.  he  must  pay  65  kr.  a  year  (and  higher  amounts 
with  each  rise)  towards  his  pension,  which  amounts  to  3,400  krs.  a 
year,  after  35  years^  service.  There  is  also  an  increase  amounting 
to  20  or  25  per  cent,  in  the  salaries  of  lektors  and  rektors.  A  lady 
teacher  in  a  State  samskola  begins  with  1,500  kr.  a  year,  out  of 
which  she  pays  30  kr.  a  year  towards  a  pension  of  1,500  kr.  after 
25  years'  service. 

The  consequence  of  this  increase  in  stafE  and  in  salaries  has  been 
an  added  expense  of  one-fifth  (885,000  kr.)  on  account  of  the 
State  secondary  school.  To  meet  this,  at  least  in  part;  a  fee  of 
20  kr.  a  year  in  the  realskolor  and  30  kr.  in  the  gymnasium  has 
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for  the  first  time  been  charged.  Bat  as  with  the  charge  for  school 
repairs  and  school  library  (which,  with  the  charge  for  light  and 
fire,  have  hithearto  been  the  only  payments  at  a  State  secondary 
school),  so  with  this  school  fee.  Any  boy  may  for  due  cause  be 
excused  the  fee  in  whole  or  in  part ;  and  there  is  a  specially 
appointed  local  committee  for  each  school,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
receive  applications  for  remission  and  decide  on  them,  after  a 
consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  ;  t.6.,  not  merely  the  means  of 
the  parents,  but  also  the  number  of  their  children,  the  cost  of 
living  at  the  place,  and  the  distance  of  the  boy's  home  from  the 
school.  These  school  fees  are  paid  into  the  State  Treasury  and 
bring  down  the  extra  yearly  expense  to  the  State,  caused  by  the 
re-organisation,  to  465,000  kr.  (£25,000). 

Co-Education. 

(7)  With  regard  to  the  principle  of  co-education,  it  will  be  noticed 
thaty  though  it  has  made  considerable  progress  in  Sweden  through 
the  new  law,  it  has  not  been  adopted  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the 
adjacent  countries.  The  chief  groimd  for  its  acceptance  is  the 
economical  one.  The  first  school  of  the  kind  in  Sweden  (Rektor 
Palmgren's)  was  begun  in  1876 ;  and  there  were  at  least  eleven 
others  at  work,  all  private,  whose  experience  was  available  for 
guidance  in  the  new  departure.  Dr.  N.  G.  W.  Lagerstedt*  says 
of  four  of  these,  three  in  Stockholm  and  one  in  Uppsala,  that ''  they 
all  strive  to  work  for  reforms  in  other  rebpects  also,  for  greater 
freedom  in  the  choice  of  subjects,  better  methods  in  the  t^hing 
of  languages  and  other  subjects,  and  a  more  general  use  of  Sloyd  as 
a  school  subject "  ;  and  the  same  may  no  doubt  be  said  in  a  measure 
of  the  rest. 

The  Swedish  State  does  not  make  itself  directly  responsible  for 
the  higher  education  of  girls ;  and  so  the  expenses  of  these  State 
samskolor  are  met  not  quite  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  the  boys' 
schools.  The  establishment  of  a  State  samskola  is  conditional 
on  the  payment  by  the  Commune,  within  whose  limits  tl^e  school 
is  situated,  of  a  sum  corresponding  to  the  fourth  part  of  the  initial 
salaries  of  the  teachers ;  and  the  Commune  in  return  is  allowed 
to  keep  all  the  school  fees,  which  in  the  case  of  other  schools  have 
to  be  paid  into  the  State  treasury.  Of  these  two  sums  the  first 
varies  very  little,  whether  there  be  50  pupils  or  150,  for  a  real- 
skola  must  have  a  separate  teacher  for  each  of  its  six  dasses.  But 
the  second  sum  varies  with  the  number  of  pupils.  These  nineteen 
schools  that  are  to  be  turned  into  samskolor  had  in  1903  an  average 
of  seventy-one  pupils  each.  If  they  remain  as  before,  without 
any  great  influx  of  new  pupils,  the  Communes  get  back  one-third 

*  Svarigee  Undervianingsvasaen  p.  52.  Edited  by  Dr.  G.  G.  Bergman 
Stockholm.  1897.  A  German  traoslation  by  Dr.  G.  Elmquist  was  issued  at 
the  same  time  under  the  tiUe  Das  Schieedische  Unterrichtstoesen.  Kurze 
UtberHM,  p.  170. 
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of  what  they  have  paid  into  the  treasury.  But  if  the  Communes 
bestir  themselves,  take  an  interest  in  the  new  schools  and  send  to 
them  as  many  girls  as  boys,  they  get  back  two-thirds.  If  this 
be  satisfactory  to  the  Communes,  it  is  no  less  satisfactory  to  the 
State.  For  the  State,  when  it  has  at  great  expense  planted  a  body 
of  earnest  capable  teachers  in  a  small  coimtry  town,  can  never 
be  satisfied  if  it  sees  them  turning  out  only  half  as  many  capable 
citizens  as  time  and  strength  easily  allow. 

It  is  one  serious  drawback  to  the  establishment  of  these  nineteen 
State  samskolor  that  in  seventeen  out  of  the  nineteen  places  where 
they  are  situated  there  already  exists  a  Higher  Girls'  School; 
and  the  competition  of  the  State  samskola  with  the  fee  of  20  kr. 
per  year  must  act  prejudicially  on  the  Higher  Girls'  School  which 
charges  five  or  six  times  as  much.* 

Thb  Higher  Goxtncil. 

(8)  The  last  change  (one  that  the  Royal  Commissioners  did  not 
venture  to  propose)  is  that  a  Higher  Council  for  secondary  schools 
be  established  consisting  of  five  experts  appointed  for  five  years  at  a 
time  to  act  as  inspectors,  to  conduct  the  examinations,  to  take 
measures  for  the  appointment  of  teachers,  and  generally  to  take 
care  that  the  reform  resolved  upon  shall  become  a  living  reality. 
The  powers  formerly  exercised  by  the  Bishop  and  chapter,  by  the 
Direktion  for  Stocldiolm's  Undervisningsverk,  and  by  the  head  of 
the  secondary  education  department  are  henceforth  transferred 
to  this  new  body.  The  Bishop's  influence  is  limited  to  oversight 
of  the  religious  teaching.  The  five  members  must,  as  a  rule,  have 
been  ordinary  teachers  at  a  State  secondary  school  or  the  higher 
seminary  and  must  represent  the  various  branches  of  school  in- 
struction. The  chairman  receives  8,000  kr.  a  year  and  the  other 
four  members  7,000  kr.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  extent  of  their 
powers  they  resemble  the  Higher  Council  in  Helsingsfors.  {Ofver- 
styrdse  for  skolvdsendet)  rather  than  the  Undervisningsrcuid  in 
Christiania.  Their  powers  extend  not  only  over  State  schools  but 
also  over  all  others  that  are  recognised  or  aided.  Their  duties 
are  defined  at  length  at  pp.  141-157  and  at  pp.  94-97  of  Bergqvist's 
Nya  Ldroverksstadgan. 


Many  of  these  Girls'  Schools  have  already  ceased  to  exist. 
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VI.    PEOPLE'S  HIGH  SCJHOOLS. 

I  have  kept  the  best  to  the  last.    Most  of  what  has  gone  before 
is  an  original  modification  of  educational  arrangements  in  Germany 
but  is  not  itself  original.    It  is  work  which  in  varying  degrees 
submits  to  conditions  and  conforms  to  rules  imposed  by  an  outside 
authority.    But  the  schools  for  adults  I  am  about  to  describe  are 
original  both  in  their  conception  and  in  their  methods  of  working, 
forming  the  chief  contribution  which  these  northern  nations,  and 
more  particularly  Denmark,  have  made  to  educational  progress. 
They  are  conditioned  only  by  the  needs  and  requirements  of  the 
population  around,  as  these  are  apprehended  by  the  teachers 
themselyes  and  their  friends ;   nor  are  they  confined  within  any 
limitations  except  such  as  are  inherent  in  the  capacities  of  teachers 
and  students.    Though  they  thus  difEer  indefinitely  from    one 
another  in  details,  they  all  conform  to  one  type  impressed  on  them 
by  a  common  devotion  to  their  founder.    It  might  be  thought  that 
schools  having  a  freedom  so  uncontrolled,  schools  moreover  that  in 
most  instances  are  the  property  of  a  single  individual,  were  unfit 
objects  of  public  support.    But  we  shall  find  on  the  one  hand  that 
the  very  best  results  flow  from  this  large  liberty  and  on  the  other 
that  the  schools  are  able  to  give  abundant  evidence  that  the  State 
gets  good  value  for  the  large  sums  of  money  expended  on  them. 
It  is  to  this  latter  point  that  inspection  is  chiefly  directed.    The 
State  inspector  in  our  sense  of  the  term  is  a  very  shadowy  person 
indeed.    His  visits  are  not  frequent.    His  duties  begin  and  end  with 
the  collection  of  information  going  to  show  that  the  schools  are  or  are 
not  fulfilling  the  objects  for  which  the  grants  in  aid  are  given.    To 
interfere  in  the  arrangements  of  the  school,  to  impose  or  modify  a 
time  table,  to  curtail  one  subject  or  to  extend  another,  even  to  ofier 
suggestions  on  any  large  scale  would  be  as  much  outside  his  duty, 
as  it  would  be  for  an  English  Government  official,  when  a  large 
subsidy  has  been  given  to  the  Cunard  Company  for  carrying  the 
mails,  to  object  to  the  composition  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
to  find  faidt  with  the  construction  of  their  ships,  and  to  insist  on 
other  wfiys  of  carrying  on  their  business.    This  absolute  freedom, 
this  undivided  responsibility,  the  Folkehojskole  teacher  regards  as 
essential  to  the  full  success  of  his  work. 

The  feeling  against  examination  for  such  schools  as  these  is 
intensely  strong.  Rather  than  submit  to  it,  the  schools  would 
surrender  their  grants.  In  at  least  one  instance,  where  some 
patron  or  generous  supporter  of  a  school  has  insisted  on  examina- 
tion of  the  pupils,  the  consequence  has  been  the  entire  discon- 
tinuance of  the  school.  Some  of  the  teachers  do  not  hesitate  to 
describe  examination  of  their  pupils  as  actually  degrading.  And 
indeed  if^we  remember  the  aim  of  the  most  characteristic  part  of 
their  wofk»  it  will  be  seen  that  examination  of  pupils  would  be  as 
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moongruous  as  if  some  one  were  to  insist  that  Englishmen  on 
leaving  St.  Paul's  or  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle  should  be  re- 
quired to  show  in  writing  that  they  understood  or  remembered 
what  they  had  heard  and  were  in  agreement  with  the  doctrinal 
standards  upheld  in  Cathedral  or  Tabernacle.  For  the  aim,  the 
primary  aim,  of  the  schools  is  to  inform  (in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word)  rather  than  to  impart  information.  No  doubt  every 
student  at  the  end  of  his  four  or  five  month's  course  knows  many 
things  he  did  not  know  before.  But  whether  he  knows  many  or 
few,  is  a  matter  of  small  concern,  so  long  as  a  new  hope,  a  new  life,  a 
new  spring  of  energy  within  him  be  called  into  being.  The  Folke- 
hojskole  teacher,  whilst  leaving  all  distinctive  religious  instruction 
to  the  Church  of  which  he  is  an  attached  member,  so  teaches 
history,  both  that  of  his  own  and  of  other  countries,  as  to  show 
that  there  is  a  divine  purpose  running  through  the  ages,  that  be- 
hind all  human  events  there  is  a  higher  and  spiritual  influence  mak- 
ing for  all  that  is  good  and  right,  in  conformity  and  in  union  with 
which  he  may  gladly  work  for  the  establishment  of  a  Eingdom  of 
God  upon  earth.  The  whole  spirit  of  the  schools,  as  evidenced  most 
of  all  in  the  unique  historical  songs  that  begin  and  close  each  lecture, 
most  of  which  have  been  sung  so  often  as  to  be  known  by  heart, 
enforces  the  conviction  that : — 

"  There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends 
Rough  hew  them  how  we  will." 

The  High  School  in  Denmark. 

VaUekUde. 

In  order  to  bring  out  still  more  clearly  the  nature  of  these  schools, 
it  may  be  well,  though  at  the  risk  of  some  slight  repetition,  to  trans- 
scribe  here  the  account,  given  by  Valdemar  Bennike  to  some  English 
visitors  in  August,  1905,  of  an  ordinary  day's  work  at  one  of  the 
largest  Folkehojskoler  in  Denmark  (Vallekilde).  It  must  be  pre- 
mised that  Folkehojskoler  are  of  three  kinds  (1)  Folkehojskoler  pure 
and  simple  which  give  the  elements  of  a  liberal  education.  (2)  The 
second  group  are  like  the  first  with  the  addition  of  one  or  two 
branches  or  departments  of  a  technical  character,  which  give  in- 
struction in  agriculture,  dairy  work,  horticulture,  building  con- 
struction or  navigation.  (3)  The  third  group  of  schools  are 
technical  only ;  but  having  been  developed  out  of  the  successful 
branches  or  departments  of  the  second  group  they  are  all  happily 
in  close  connexion  and  harmony  with  the  schools  of  culture  pure 
and  simple,  drawing  from  them  their  best  pupils.  Vallekilde,  we 
shall  see,  belongs  to  the  second  of  these  groups. 

"  The  main  object  of  this  school,"  says  Mr.  Bennike,  "  is  not  to 
impart  to  our  pupils  a  mass  of  useful  information— «that  is  only  a 
secondary  aim.  The  principal  aim  is  to  impart  to  them  a  spiritual 
view  of  life,  so  that  they  may  see  there  is  some  sense  in  their  exist- 
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ence  and  some '  oonnexion  in  all  that  happens,  in  little  as  in  great 
events.  Thej  will  thus  be  prepared  to  enter  on  the  work  of  life 
with  good  hope  and  faith,  the  iaith  that  there  is  a  direction  from 
above  in  all  that  happens.  The  students  are  of  all  ages  over  eighteen 
years,  most  of  them  between  twenty  and  twenty-five,  and  come 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  all  classes  of  society,  though  the 
majority  belong  to  the  class  of  small  freeholders  and  cottars, 
which  is  so  numerous  in  our  country. 

"  Now  I  should  like  to  give  you  the  picture  of  a  single  day  here  in 
the  winter  months,  when  we  have  from  190  to  200  young  men  under 
our  care  from  the  beginning  of  November  to  the  end  of  March. 

"  The  bell  rings  them  up  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning.  They  then 
dress,  make  their  beds,  sweep  out  their  rooms,  wash  and  at  7.30  are 
ready  for  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  bim. 

"  At  a  quarter  to  eight  the  principal  (Mr.  Poul  Hanson)  has  morn- 
ing prayers  with  his  household  ;  there  also,  are  to  be  found  most  of 
the  students,  though  attendance  is  not  compulsory.  First,  a  hymn 
is  sung,  then  are  repeated  baptismal  vows,  the  Apostles'  Creed  and 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  Another  short  hymn  brings  the  service  to  a 
close. 

*'  At  eight  o'clock,  four  mornings  in  the  week,  I  give  a  lecture  on 
geography,  and  thereby  I  try  to  show  the  audience  what  relation 
there  is  between  man  and  the  earth,  and  how  far  the  people  in  the 
various  countries  have  succeeded  in  reducing  the  soil  to  subjection. 
A  song  suited  to  the  theme  is  sung  both  before  and  after  all  lectures. 
On  the  two  other  mornings  our  Free  Kirk  clergyman  lectures  on 
Church  history. 

"  Breakfast  comes  at  9.15  and  consists  of  a  coupie  of  sandwiches 
and  a  glass  of  home-brewed  ale. 

"  At  half  past  nine  the  artisans  go  to  a  special  department  in  a 
house  a  few  minutes'  walk  from  here,  where  they  are  taught  what 
belongs  to  their  various  trades ;  carpenters  in  one  room,  brick- 
layers in  another,  painters  in  a  third,  and  on  so.  Most  of  their  time 
there  is  taken  up  in  learning  to  execute  working  drawings.  Like- 
wise the  fishermen  go  to  their  special  department,  where  they  are 
taught  navigation  and  the  natural  history  of  fishes  and  other  water - 
animals,  sea-plants,  etc. 

*'  The  farm-lads  stay  here  in  the  central  building  and  are  divided 
into  four  classes  held  in  various  rooms  ;  and  for  two  hours  practise 
writing  and  drawing.  From  twelve  to  one  the  principal  gives 
a  lecture  on  the  history  of  Denmark,  the  political  history  as  well 
as  the  history  of  civilisation,  dwelling  more  especially  on  the 
lives  of  noted  men  and  women  of  the  last  century,  whose  work 
we  are  continuing. 

"  At  half-past  one  comes  dinner  in  the  large  room  below. 
"  At  half-past  two  the  artisans  and  the  fishermen  go  to  their 
own  departments  again  until  six  o'clock.    The  farm-lads  in  the 
meantime  are  taught  accounts  and  arithmetic  for  an  hour  in  two 
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olasseB.  At  half-paat  three  theee  last  kave  gymnastics  according 
to  Ling's  STStem. 

*'At  five  various' teaoheiB  lecture  to  the  farm-lads  only,  on 
physics,  on  the  geography  of  Denmark,  on  hygiene,  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  world. 

"  At  six  supper  is  taken. 

''  From  7.30  to  8.30  lectures  for  the  whole  school  are  given  on  the 
history  of  Danish  literature  by  Mr.  Hansen,  and  on  various  sub- 
jects by  the  other  teachers,  Mrs.  Hansen  twice  a  week  reading 
aloud  from  the  best  of  our  poets,  and  I  once  a  week  showing  lantern 
slides  or  glass  photographs  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  ex- 
plaining them  to  the  pupils. 

"  Prom  8.30  to  9.30  the  artisans  and  fishermen  have  their  gymnas- 
tics while  the  others  have  leisure  time  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 
But  you  will  understand  there  is  not  much  leisure  time  for  any  of 
them ;  what  there  is,  is  used  for  writing  letters,  reading,  con- 
versing, playing  or  short  walks. 

"  At  10.30  the  electric  light  is  put  out  in  the  schoolrooms." 

An  Englishman  can  only  wonder  that  some  time  in  this  long, 
busy  day  is  not  found  for  organised  societies  and  organised  games. 
The  women's  course,  as  numerously  attended  as  the  men's,  extends 
over  May,  June  and  July ;  and  whilst  the  lectures  are  much  the 
same  as  those  for  the  men,  every  kind  of  work  done  with  the 
needle  takes  the  place  of  the  men's  technical  classes.  Danes 
take  to  such  a  school  as  ducks  take  to  water.  Since  Vallekilde 
School  was  begun  by  the  late  Ernst  Trier,  in  1865,  it  has  had  11,416 
pupils — 6,391  men  and  6,025  women. 

Ashov, 

The  first  of  these  Folkehojskoler,  founded  in  1844,  though  not, 
until  quite  recently  so  numerously  attended  as  Vallekilde,  is  even 
more  famous.  It  was  situated  at  R5dding  in  North  Schleswig ; 
and  one  of  its  main  objects  was  to  keep  alive  the  feeling  of  Danish 
patriotism  in  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants. 

But  after  the  war  of  1864  the  school  had  to  transfer  its  activities 
to  the  north  of  the  new  boundary.  Here  at  a  point  midway  be- 
tween the  east  and  west  coasts  of  South  Jutland  it  found  a  new 
home  in  some  farm  buUdings  at  Askov,  near  Yejen  Station. 
Ludvig  Schr5der,  a  young  graduate  in  divinity,  had  become  its 
principal  two  years  before  it  left  its  first  home ;  and  it  is  he 
zealously  supported  by  comrades  and  friends,  who  by  his  energy 
and  enterprise  has  developed  it  to  its  present  proportions.*  A 
great  step  onward  was  taken  in  1878,  when  to  the  single  course 

♦  There  are  two  of  l^rofessor  Schroder's  books  which  I  have  had  constantly 
before  me  in  writmg  these  pages :  (1)  N.  F.  8.  Qrundtrnga  Lemed,  pp.  228. 
Copenhagen,  1901 ;   and  (2)  Den  Nordiahe   Hojthok^  p.  488,  Copenhagen, 
1905.    In  1906  Mr.  Schroder  retired  from  his  post  as  principal  and  was  sao 
ceeded  by  hie  son-in-law  Mr.  Jacob  Appel. 
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whioh  IS  the  rule  at  all  other  Folkehojskoler  waa  added  a  seoond 
year  coniae  for  men,  and  in  1885  for  women  also.  So,  if  we  visit 
AskoT  any  time  between  the  beginning  of  November  and  the  end 
of  April  we  find  first-year  students,  both  men  and  women,  taught 
in  one  series  of  classes ;  and  second-year  students,  both  men  and 
women,  taught  in  another  ;  whilst  in  May,  June  and  July  there  is 
just  an  ordinary  course  for  women  only  as  in  the  other  schools. 
Co-education  is  found  at  one  or  two  other  Danish  Folkehojskoler, 
though  not  nearly  to  the  same  extent  as  at  Askov.  This  widening 
of  the  school  activities  was  undertaken  in  the  interests  of  the 
movement  at  large,  and  received  in  the  early  and  more  difficult 
years  much  help  from  leading  teachers  in  some  of  the  other  schools. 
For  these  two-year  courses  begin  where  most  of  the  other  schools 
leave  off ;  and  Askov  has  in  this  way  provided  a  training  ground, 
a  real  dhna  nuUer,  for  no  small  portion  of  the  teachers  and  more 
advanced  pupils  in  other  schools  both  in  Denmark  and  the  neigh- 
bouring lands. 

Since  1892  when  the  State  grant  was  increased  from  6000  kr. 
to  13,000  kr.  (£730).  the  school  has  by  the  further  help  of  a  State 
loan  added  to  its  buildings  to  such  an  extent  that  it  has  passed  from 
private  hands  and  become  a  "  self-owning  institution,"  i.e.y  the 
school  has  been  formed  into  a  trust  for  the  public  benefit  with  four 
of  its  leading  teachers  as  trustees. 

There  are  no  bread-and-butter  sciences  at  Askov.*  But  although 
a  student  in  one  of  the  winter  courses  will  have  had  as  many  as  360 
lessons  in  history  (including  Scripture  and  Church  history),  313  in 
natural  science,  243  in  mathematics  and  book-keeping,  206  in  the 
mother  tongue  and  so  on,t  both  teachers  and  pupils  are  in  closest 
touch  with  hard  reality.  They  are  as  far  as  possible  from  becoming 
mere  dreamy  students.  For  all  around,  in  rich  variety,  are  spread 
works  of  practical  utility,  carried  on  by  the  teachers  or  by  former 
students,  which  are  quite  independent  of  the  school  courses,  but 
yet  lie  open  for  observation  and  inquiry  from  day  to  day.  First 
comes  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  forty  acres,  the 
largest  in  Denmark,  managed  by  a  staff  of  six  experts  and  visited 
every  year  by  2,000  farmers  and  others.  Here  at  any  given  time 
hundreds  of  experiments  are  going  on  with  all  sorts  of  seeds  and 
plants  on  varying  soils  (clay,  sand,  moss).  Close  to  the  school  is 
the  research  windmiQ,  built  by  the  State,  in  which  Professor  Poul 
La  Cour  has  learnt  how  to  harness  the  wind  and  make  it  generate 

"*  niere  axe  rather  more  High  Sohools  of  the  Askov  t3^  than  the  Valle- 
kilde  type.  Mr.  Alfred  PoulBen,  who  has  a  sohool  of  the  former  type,  but 
who  formerly  taught  for  several  years  at  a  sohool  of  the  latter  type,  affirms 
that  the  teohnioal  work  brings  bustle  with  it,  and  breaks  in  upon  the  quiet 
concentration*  which  is  necessary,  if  the  High  Sohool  is  to  produce  its  full 
effect. 

^  t  Of  course  these  numbers  vary  somewhat  from  year  to  year.    ThesQ 
particular  numbers  are  true  for  the  Session  1893-4. 
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electricity.  And  a  further  walk  of  200  or  300  yards  brings  one  to  a 
&rm  with  windmill  and  power  of  its  own,  besides  Ught  at  will  in 
farmhouse,  cowsheds  and  pigsties.  Then  there  is  also  the  principaFs 
model  farm,  and  a  model  orchard,  showing  what  kinds  of  fruit 
trees  thrive  best  on  a  sandy  soil ;  a  Sloyd  school ;  a  school  of 
domestic  industries;  and  one  for  home  weaving.  Many  of  the 
visitors  are  cottars,  small  peasant  proprietors,  travellii^  round 
with  help  from  various  funds,  in  search  of  practical  hints.  Mr. 
Schroder  himself  teUs  what  generally  happens  at  such  a  visit. 
After  they  have  seen  all  they  can  out  of  doors,  they  ask  to  go  in  to 
lecture,  which  is  flexible  enough  to  allow  of  a  few  words  for  them- 
selves. He  calls  to  their  remembrance  item  by  item  all  they  have 
just  seen,  and  shows  how  it  puts  to  shame  the  charges  brought  from 
time  to  time  against  himself  and  colleagues,  perhaps  in  the  very 
districts  from  which  his  guests  have  come,  of  taking  up  the  time  of 
his  pupils  with  what  from  the  practical  point  of  view  is  often  re- 
garded as  ''useless  nonsense."  If  they  had  seen  so  much  atAskov 
on  the  part  of  its  teachers  and  former  pupils  that  showed  capacity 
in  the  practical  world,  the  reason  was  that  the  school  in  putting  a 
new  spirit  into  its  pupils  and  enlarging  their  outlook — all  "  useless 
nonsense  "  from  the  practical  point  of  view — ^was  in  an  indirect 
way  promoting  the  disposition  and  increasing  the  courage  of  its 
pupils,  to  accomplish  some  capable  work  in  the  world  outside. 
And  Mr.  Schroder  goes  on  to  add  :  "  After  thirty -six  years  in  the 
service  of  the  Folkehojskole,  I  have  not  been  able  to  give  up  the 
faith  with  which  I  began  my  work.  Our  way  through  life  goes  from 
within  outwards  ;  if  that  which  is  within  a  man  be  set  in  the  right 
direction  it  will  bear  fruit  in  the  whole  of  his  outer  activity ;  a  real 
enlightenment  of  spirit  in  the  man  of  full  age  will  caU  forth  the 
energy,  capacity  and  perseverance,  which  are  more  necessary  than 
acquirements,  when  we  come  to  the  solution  of  practical  problems."* 

Bishop  Grundtvig. 

How  did  such  schools  come  to  be  ?  It  was  not  much  easier  to 
get  them  in  Denmark  than  it  would  now  be  in  England.  Christian 
Flor,  who  helped  the  school  at  Rodding  and  at  Askov  so  much, 
said  with  regard  to  the  former,  "  every  new  thing  that  is  to  have 
great  and  weighty  consequences  has  a  painful  birth,  and  must  suffer 
hardships  in  its  childhood."  So  the  answer  to  the  question  is  a 
story  of  sacrifices  cheerfully  undergone  in  a  good  cause. 
\  The  father  of  the  People's  High  School  was  N.  F.  S.  Grundtvig 
(1783-1872),  who  after  being  for  more  than  a  generation  a  persona 
ingrata  to  authorities  in  Church  and  State,  received  from  the  King 
on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  ordination  the  title  of^^Bishop 
(without  diocese)  with  rani  next  after  the  Primate.    His-  home  as 

*  Verdens  Gbn^  (Christiania),  Sep.  20th  and  27th,  1898. 
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a  oliild  waa  in  Sontli  Zealand,  bnt  he  was  sent  to  be  piepaied  for 
the  Latin  school  to  a  bachelor  clergjman  who  had  been  house 
tutor  at  home  for  his  elder  brothers,  and  now  lived  in  Mid  Jutland 
in  an  out  of  the  way  parish  that  bordered  on  the  heath.  Here  for 
six  years  he  was  in  his  leisure  time  thrown  much  more  than  at 
home  upon  the  farmers  and  the  farmers'  men  for  companionship 
and  recreation,  ''  amused  himself  with  the  peasants  and  the  bees," 
and  so  developed  an  interest  in  working  folk  which  displayed  itself 
in  all  his  after  life. 

In  1811  he  was  ordained  and  became  his  father's  curate. 
But  his  father  died  in  a  year  or  two,  and  it  was  not  until  1839  that 
he  settled  down  for  the  remaining  thirty-three  years  of  his  life  to 
continuous  pastoral  work.  In  1807  Denmark  had  lost  her  fleet ; 
in  1814  Norway  was  taken  from  her.  The  country  was  bankrupt. 
Both  Church  and  State  for  many  years  were  at  their  lowest  ebb. 
Animated  by  love  for  his  country,  Grundtvig  did  all  he  could, 
without  regard  to  his  own  comfort  or  worldly  advancement,  to 
awaken  both  Church  and  State  to  greater  activity  and  more  vigorous 
life.  Even  his  trial  sermon  prior  to  ordination  ('*  Why  is  the 
Lord's  word  departed  from  His  house  1  "),  though  it  received  from 
the  University  authorities  the  mark  egregie,  was  regarded  by  the 
clergy  of  the  capital  as  a  reflexion  upon  themselves,  and  led  to  a 
formal  complaint  and  reprimand ;  and  this  was  one  of  the  reasons 
why  on  his  father's  death  he  was  shut  out  for  some  years  from 
further  clerical  employment.  Thirteen  years  later  a  much  more 
pointed  protest  against  the  teaching  of  a  young  theological  pro- 
fessor won  so  little  sympathy  from  the  bulk  of  people  in  authority 
that  Grundtvig,  instead  of  having  his  argimients  duly  met,  was 
fined  for  libel  and  felt  compelled  to  throw  up  the  office  he  held  in 
the  Church  ;  and  so,  for  a  second  term  of  years,  he  turned  to  other 
work.  These  two  prolonged  periods  of  enforced  leisure  did  much 
to  determine  the  precise  form  of  \m  educational  activity  in  later 
years.  In  the  first  period  he  employed  the  seven  years  £rom  1815 
to  1821  in  putting  the  old  chroniclers  of  Norway  and  Denmark, 
Snorre  Stuxlason  and  Saxo  Grammaticus,  into  a  Danish  dress — ^into 
a  form  that  would  be  acceptable  to  ordinary  readers.  He  wished 
his  countrymen  to  enter  on  their  spiritual  inheritance,  to  be  animated 
by  all  that  was  noble  in  the  ideals  of  the  past.  He  did  not  think, 
as  Carlyle  some  years  after  when  discoursing  of  Heroes  did  not 
think,  that  there  was  no  use  in  knowing  something  about  this  old 
Paganism  of  our  Fathers.  Unconsciously  and  combined  with 
higher  things,  '*  this  Norse  religion,  a  rude  but  earnest,  sternly 
impressive  Consecration  of  Valour  ..  is  in  us  yet."  But  as  the 
years  went  on,  he  found  the  printed  page  an  insufficient  means 
for  Ids  purpose. 

During-the  second  period,  he  spent  at  the  expense  of  the  State 
three  successive  summers  (1829, 1830  and  1831)  in  England,  studying 
the  Anglo-Saxon  manuscripts,  then  entirely  neglected,  in  London, 
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Exeter,  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  earlier  history  of  England 
and  that  of  Denmark  are  so  intertwined  that  these  MSS.  ate  of 
equal  importance  to  the  two  countries.  But  his  yisiis  taught  him 
much  else  than  Anglo-Saxon.  He  found  us  in  the  midst  of  our 
reform  agitation  ;  and  the  free  energy  both  of  our  political  and  our 
business  life  was  just  what  he  wished  to  s^  in  his  own  land.  He 
had  no  thought  of  urging  his  countrjonen  to  agitate  like  Englishmen 
for  the  franchise.  The  time  for  that  was  not  yet,  for  the  Danish 
kings  were  still  absolute  and  the  Danish  Constitution  as  yet  unborn. 
He  began  to  think  in  those  days  of  a  People's  High  School  for  grown- 
up folk,  in  which  the  chief,  but  not  the  only  subjects  of  instruction 
should  be  history,  the  mother  tongue,  poetry  and  song.  "  From 
the  Jews,"  Mr.  Alfred  Poulsen  told  us  at  Oxford,*  "  he  learned  that 
all  education  must  be  historical,  from  the  Qreeks  that  it  must 
be  poetical ;  and  the  life  of  the  Roman  people  taught  him  to  shun 
that  amassing  of  knowledge  which  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
the  development  of  conscience  and  heart."  He  was  a  great  ballad 
writer,  and  perhaps  thought  with  "the  very  wise  man,"  whom 
Fletcher  of  Saltoun  tells  us  about,  that  if  he  "  were  permitted  to 
make  all  the  ballads  he  need  not  care  who  should  make  the  laws 
of  a  nation."  He  had,  moreover,  been  Dr.  Whewell's  guest  for  a 
fortnight  at  Trinity  College  as  well  as  a  post-graduate  student  at 
Valkendorf 's  Collegium  in  Copenhagen ;  and  the  High  School  he 
desired  to  see  must  not  be  an  evening  school  only,  but  a  place  where 
the  ordinary  citizen  could  for  months  together  live  a  common  life 
with  men  as  eager  as  himself.  Meanwhile  a  developmelit  in  his 
theological  position  was  influencing  his  educational  plans.  So  far 
was  he  from  regarding  the  Bible  as  the  only  religion  of  Protestants, 
that  he  said  every  written  word  must  be  a  dead  word.  The  young 
theological  professor  he  had  been  contending  with  had  maintained 
with  somewhat  greater  freedom  than  usual  that  the  origin,  extent, 
genuineness  and  correct  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
were  often  very  doubtful  matters.  Grundtvig,  considering  that  the 
common  man,  whose  interests  he  always  had  at  heart,  had  often 
neither  time  nor  capacity  for  such  questions,  sought  for  a  founda- 
tion of  Christianity  independent  of  Bible  texts.  And  just  as  the 
Quaker  apart  from  the  sacraments  finds  such  a  foundation  in  the 
"  inner  light,"  so  Grundtvig  found  in  the  two  sacraments  that  have 
come  down  from  primitive  times  (and  he  found  it  more  especially 
in  the  Baptismal  confession)  a  living  voice  speaking  direct  to  the 
hearts  of  men.  The  Quaker  and  the  Lutheran,  in  fact,  travelling 
by  different  roads,  have  reached  the  same  goal.  It  was  easy,  there- 
fore, for  Grundtvig  when  he  dwelt  on  such  thoughts  and  remem- 
bered too  that  the  books  that  he  had  spent  so  many  years  over  had 
failed  to  influence  his  countrymen  as  much  as  he  hoped,  to  insist, 
in  a  similar  way,  on  the  living  word  that  comes  from  the  heart 
and  goes  to  the  heart,  as  the  chief  influence  in  his  High  School  for 

*  See  Oxford  University  Extmaion  Oazette,  Sept.  1894. 
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awakening  men  to  a  higher  and  nobler  life.  Onljr  life  conld  beget 
life.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  (in  1838)  that  to  him  it  has 
been  given  to  discover  in  the  living  winged  word  '^  the  great  law 
of  Nature  for  the  working  and  propagation  of  spirit/'  of  the  spiritual 
aud  intellectual  life  in  man. 

And  this  conviction  of  Grundtvig  certainly  finds  its  counterpart 
in  the  high  level  of  clear,  popular,  attractive  utterance  attained  by 
the  average  High  School  Teacher. 

The  only  assured  constant  income  he  had  for  the  support  of  his 
family  during  these  years  was  a  State  pension  of  £60  or  £70  granted 
him  for  historical  research.  But  a  brother  clergyman  of  ampler 
means  helped  him  for  many  years,  and  so  gave  him  the  freedom 
from  care  that  enabled  him  stiU  further  to  enrich  Danish  psalmody. 
It  may  be  questioned  whether  Danish  psalmody  as  a  whole  is 
superior  to  English ;  but  we  have  no  English  hymn  writer,  not 
even  Charles  Wesley  or  Isaac  Watts,  whose  work  in  strength  and 
beauty  can  compare  with  Grundtvig's. 

In  these  years,  then,  of  enforced  leisure  Grundtvig  had  been  en- 
gaged in  setting  forth  ideals  of  life,  as  preserved  in  history  and 
song  ;  he  had  extended  these  ideals  by  a  close  acquaintance  with  a 
kindred  country ;  he  had  himself  made  notable  contributions  to 
history  and  song ;  he  had  faith  to  believe  that  men  could  be  drawn 
from  plough  or  bench  for  months  together  to  have  the  noblest  ideals 
impressed  upon  their  minds ;  and  the  chief  means  of  impression 
was  to  be  not  the  reading  of  books  but  free  human  speech  with 
the  accent  of  conviction  in  it,  and  without  the  intervention  of 
manuscript  or  note — speech  of  men  who  did  not  repeat  slavishly 
what  they  had  written  in  the  study,  but  drew  no  small  part  ot 
their  inspiration  from  the  looks  bent  upon  them,  and  amplified  or 
curtailed  their  message  according  to  the  indications  they  read  there. 

It  will  now  be  seen  why  Grundtvig  is  called  the  father  of  the 
High  School.  He  laid  down  the  lines,  interested  people  far  and 
wide  in  the  plan,  inspired  the  chief  workers,  and  was  ever  ready, 
so  far  as  he  was  able,  to  assist  with  purse,  pen  and  voice.  But 
he  was  never  himself  at  the  head  of  such  a  school,  though  on  the 
seventieth  anniversary  of  his  birthday  his  friends  presented  him 
with  a  sum  of  money  for  "  Grundtvig's  High  School,"  which  was 
erected  three  years  later  in  the  northern  environs  of  Copenhagen, 
and  has  since  been  removed  a  few  miles  further  north  to 
Lyngby.  Here  for  some  years  he  gave  a  few  lectures  every 
week. 

Among  those  practically  interested  in  the  movement  was  the  new 
King  Christian  VIII.  (1839-1848),  who  while  Crown  Prince  had 
as  Statholder  in  Norway  signed  its  constitution  in  1814.  But 
he  died  before  the  wealthy  foundation  at  Sord  could  be  formed 
into  the  sort  of  school  desired ;  and  the  plan,  though  often  dis- 
cussed, has  never  bo^Q  carried  out.    Meanwhile,  as  we  have  seen, 
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a  few  men  of  aoademic  standing,  with  Professor  Chr.  Flor  as  their 
chief  helper,  had  in  a  private  way  made  a  suooessful  begiiming  at 
Rodding  m  1844. 

Kristen  Kcld, 

But  it  was  Eristen  Eold  in  Funen  who,  oommenoing  seven  years 
later  in  the  very  humblest  way,  first  made  it  dear  that  the  move- 
ment could  affect  large  masses  of  the  people  and  had  really  come 
to  stay.  He  was  the  son  of  a  poor  shoemaker  by  the  Limfjord ; 
was  sent  to  a  training  college,  but  did  not  do  much  good  there  until 
he  was  stirred  by  a  religious  revival  conducted  by  a  well-known 
lay  preacher.  An  early  experience  gave  him  a  horror  of  everything 
mechanical  in  teaching.  The  catechism  with  its  long  answers  he 
had  a  special  dislike  for  ;  and  it  was  a  joy  to  him  to  throw  it  aside 
and  talk  its  contents  to  the  children,  and  to  find  how  glad  they 
were  to  listen  and  how  easy  it  was  for  them  to  understand  and 
retain.  But  such  an  innovation  frightened  parson,  bishop,  and 
department,  and  further  public  employment  became  impossible. 
So  he  learnt  book-binding,  and  helped  a  missionary  in  Smyrna  for 
five  years,  supporting  himself  by  the  trade  he  had  learnt.  He 
was  back  in  time  for  the  three  years'  war  in  Schleswig-Holstein 
(1848-1850) ;  but  found  his  fingers  too  clumsy  for  musket  drill. 
Soon  after,  during  a  house  tutorship  he  took,  he  met  with  Grundtvig's 
"History  of  the  World,"  and  with  its  help  was  rejoiced  to  find  a 
thread  of  purpose  running  through  human  events.  It  gave  a  new 
interest  to  life — an  interest  he  felt  he  must  communicate  to  others. 
He  began  in  Ryslinge,  soon  moved  to  Dalby  in  N.E.  Funen,  and  in  the 
last  years  of  his  life  had  a  hundred  pupils  at  a  time  at  Dalum,  near 
Odense.  When  the  young  women  wished  to  join  their  brothers, 
he  started  a  summer  school  for  them  in  May,  June,  and  July,  with 
such  success  that  it  has  become  a  constant  feature  in  every  school 
since.  Kold  was  a  sort  of  rustic  blend  of  Socrates  and  Pestalozzi, 
he  had  a  ready  store  of  idiomatic  Danish,  had  thought  much  of  life 
and  its  problems,  had  a  keen  insight  into  character,  possessed  an 
unlimited  store  of  illustrations  and  experiences,  and  was  consumed 
by  a  passion  for  communicating  to  others  what  had  brought  light 
and  help  to  himself.  Perhaps  his  very  limitations  helped  liim  to 
attract  some  strata  of  his  countrymen  which  his  more  thoroughly 
trained  friends  at  Rodding  could  not  so  easily  reach.  It  was 
Grundtvig  who  kept  the  two  streams  from  flowing  apart.  If  there 
are  a  hundred  University  graduates  hard  at  work  in  the  High  Schools, 
there  must  be  nearly  twice  as  many  teachers  who  have  passed 
through  a  training  college.  A  third  large  group  have  received  their 
higher  training  at  the  High  Schools  themselves,  especially  at  those 
with  the  wider  courses.  It  is  these  three  groups  of  teachers,  work- 
ing heartily  together,  that  haye  made  the  Danish  Folkehojskolq 
what  it  is. 
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**  OtOward  Loss^  Inward  Oain*^ 

Prior  to  the  war  of  1864  there  were  about  twelve  of  these  schools 
at  work  in  Denmark,  bat  many  others  sprang  up  immediately 
afterwards.  In  this  and  other  ways  the  Danes  justified  theb 
proverb,  "  Outward  loss,  inward  gain."  The  first  High  School  in 
Norway  was  opened  in  the  very  year  of  the  war ;  the  first  in 
Sweden  in  1868.  Before  Orundtvig  died  in  1872,  his  visionary 
fantastic  plans  (so  they  are  still  called  at  times)  had  become  a 
brilliant  success. 

Conditions  of  Success. 

The  schools  had  had,  and  were  still  to  have,  a  hard  fight  for  exist- 
ence. It  was  not  much  the  pupils  could  pay  ;  and  the  sums  in  aid, 
whether  from  central  or  local  sources,  are  not  great  now,  and  were 
much  less  then.  It  was  only  where  the  principal  possessed  qualities 
not  often  found  together — ^business  ability,  intellectual  gifts,  ready 
and  forcible  speech,  a  winning  character,  and  popular  instincts — 
that  the  schools  could  hold  their  own.  It  is  possible  where  a  man 
in  one  or  two  of  these  respects  is  not  so  strong  as  in  the  rest,  his  wife 
may  more  than  make  up  for  the  deficiency.  Then  all  may  still  go 
well.  And  there  have  been  many  noble  women  in  the  service  of  the 
High  School.  Where  all  these  qualities  have  been  found,  help  from 
some  source,  public  or  private,  has  been  to  hand ;  where  they  were 
wanting  there  have  been  failures,  and  schools  have  ceased  to  exist. 
But  the  successes  have  been  more  than  the  failures,  and  the  schools 
are  spreading  in  all  the  countries  to  which  they  have  found  their 
way.  The  number  of  men  possessing  such  an  array  of  qualities 
must  always  be  small ;  and  it  is  highly  desirable  that  their  activity 
bhould  have  its  full  effect.  In  all  these  countries  no  one  has  sought 
to  exercise  any  hampering  control.  The  grants  become  greater, 
but  the  teachers,  once  they  are  recognised,  claim  and  receive,  so  far  as 
Grovemment  is  concerned,  an  absolute  freedom.  The  pupils  are 
grown  men  and  women,  able  to  judge  for  themselves,  bent  of  course 
on  securing  the  highest  improvement  their  hard-earned  savings  will 
secure ;  and  naturally  gravitate  to  the  teacher  whom  they  find 
most  inspiring  and  helpful.  This  is  a  much  subtler,  surer,  and  at 
the  same  time  safer  control  than  any  other  that  could  be  exercised: 

Present  Position  of  the  High  Schools  in  Denmark. 

So  much  for  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  schools  in  Denmark.  It 
remains  to  give  some  account  of  their  present  position  in  the 
different  countries  and  of  their  influence  on  national  prosperity. 

In  the  year  1904  there  were  eighty-two  recognised  schools,  all 
dealt  with  by  the  Government  after  the  same  fashion.  Sixty-nine 
of  these  were  Folkehojskoler  and  thirteen  agricultural  schools 
(ten  agrioulturali  two  horticultural  and  one  a  school  of  minor 
husbandry), 
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Of  tlie  sixty-nine,  rather  more  than  half  are  Folkehojskoler  pure 
and  simple,  and  the  rest  have  some  amount  of  technical  work  com- 
bined with  the  ordinary  classes.  At  the  sixty -nine  schools  there 
were  3,151  men  in  attendance,  most  of  them  for  five  months  ;  and 
3,186  women  for  three  months.  At  the  thirteen  agricultural  schools 
there  were  1,051  men  and  seven  women.  The  fifteen  high  schools 
with  the  largest  attendance  are  Vallekilde  (Z),  Askov  (J),  Raslev  (Z), 
— these  three  are  nearly  neck  and  neck — ^Vestbirk  (J),  Frederiksborg 
(Z),  Ollerup  (F),  Testrup  (J),  Hong  (Z),  Norre  Nissum  (J),  Ryslinge 
(F),  Hadsten  (J),  Rodkilde  (M),  Broderup  (Z),  Lyngby  (Z),  and 
Vraa  (J),  where  the  capital  letter  denotes  whether  the  school  be  in 
Jutland,  Zealand,  Funen  or  Moen.  The  three  largest  agricultural 
schools  are  Ladelund  (J),  Dalum  (F)  and  Tune  (Z).  Of  these  7,378 
students,  3,758  were  sons  or  daughters  of  farmers  (owning  20  to  150 
acres),  1,642  of  cottars  (owning  3  to  15  acres),  218  of  labourers, 
817  of  artisans,  214  of  shopkeepers,  417  of  teachers  or  of  civil  ser- 
vants, and  310  of  parents  not  designated;  5,607,  were betweeneighteen 
and  twenty-five  years  of  age,  1,159  being  overthat  age  and  612  under. 
This  concourse  of  pupils  has  been  rendered  possible  by  the  homely, 
inexpensive  way  in  which  the  schools  have  been  arranged,  and  by 
the  Government  grants  to  schools  and  to  the  students  in  need  of 
help.  Nearly  all  the  schools  conform  to  the  scale  of  payments  fixed 
by  the  Association  of  High  Schools  and  Agricultural  Schools,  to  which 
most  of  them  belong,  llie  charge  for  board  and  lodging  on  this  scale 
amounts  to  100  kr.  for  five  months ;  and  for  instruction  the  charge 
is  50  kr.  for  five  months.  If  to  this  be  added  10  kr.  for  books  and 
appliances  and  2  kr.  for  possible  medical  attendance,  the  total  for 
five  months  is  162  kr.,  or  £9  (less  than  8s.  6d.  a  week).  The  corre- 
sponding expenses  for  the  women's  course  of  three  months  will  be  102 
la*.,  a  little  over  five  guineas.  The  charges  at  Askov  and  at  the 
Agricultural  Schools  are  25  per  cent,  more  than  this. 

The  schools  have  received  some  help  from  the  Government  from 
the  very  beginning.  And  this  was  increased  in  the  law  of  1892  to 
300,000  kr.  (£17,000),  of  which  180,000  kr.  was  devoted  to  bur- 
saries and  120,000  kr.  was  given  in  direct  aid  to  the  schools.  In 
1902  the  total  amount  was  further  increased  to  400,000  kr.  (£22,500), 
of  which  250,000  kr.  is  given  in  bursaries  and  140,000  far.  goes  to 
the  schools  ;  the  remaining  10,000  kr.  is  a  contribution  to  a  pension 
fund  for  the  teachers. 

The  County  Councils  are  made  the  distributors  of  the  State's 
bounty  to  the  students  needing  help.  These  make  their  applica- 
tion to  the  Council  on  schedules,  in  which  they  make  an  attested 
statement  of  their  means,  give  copies  of  one  or  two  testimoniaJs, 
say  whether  they  have  had  a  bursary  before  and  state  their  ex- 
penses at  the  school  they  wish  to  attend  (they  are  not  confined  to 
schools  within  their  "[^own  county ;  they  may  choose  any  of  the 
eighty-two  schools  in  question).    Ji  the^  choose  an  agricultiiial 
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Bckool,  tbey  mast  give  evidence  of  a  general  education  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  follow  the  instruction.  A  bursary  amounts  on  an 
average  to  20  kr.  a  month  at  a  High  School  and  24  kr.  at  an  Agri- 
cultural School  (this  covers  a  little  more  than  half  the  expenses). 
The  2,902  aided  students  make  up  nearly  two-fifths  of  the  whole 
number — 7,398.  The  statistics  show  fairly  well  that  no  man,  what- 
ever his  condition,  can  fail  to  find  his  way  to  the  High  School  if  he 
be  determined.  Take  for  instance  the  1,172  men  who  had  bursaries 
for  the  High  School  in  1904  ;  572  were  in  service  on  farms  for  the 
most  part ;  381  were  either  journeymen  or  apprentices  ;  100  were 
still  at  home  with  their  parents  ;  71  were  farm  pupils  ;  42  artisans 
and  so  on.  It  is  noticeable  by  the  way  that  there  were  as  many 
as  2,229  applicants  for  these  1,172  bursaries.  This  shows  that  the 
movement  is  far  from  having  reached  its  limits. 

Though  the  County  Cotmcils  are  thus  responsible  for  distributing 
the  State  bursaries,  they  do  not  as  rule  help  on  the  movement 
with  any  grants  of  their  own.  Here  and  there  they  do  it.  But 
the  bulk  of  the  local  contributions  come  from  private  individuals. 

In  addition  to  these  State  bursaries,  some  of  the  schools  have 
private  funds  placed  at  their  disposal  for  helping  students  who  have 
failed  to  obtain  a  State  bursary.  And  the  North  Slesvig  School 
Union  provides  bursaries  for  those  across  the  border  who  desire 
to  retain  and  extend  their  knowledge  of  things  Danish.  This  Union 
in  1905-6  helped  ninety-eight  men  and  women  to  attend  one  or 
other  of  twenty-nine  High  Schools  or  Agricultural  Schools.  Down 
to  the  present  day,  2,849  men  and  women  from  across  the  border 
have  been  helped  by  the  Union  to  attend  Danish  High  Schools, 
Agricultural  Schools,  or  After-Schools  (schools  for  those  between 
fourteen  and  sixteen  or  seventeen).  To  these  must  be  added 
those  who  needed  no  help. 

The  conditions  enabling  a  school  to  share  in  the  grant  of  140,000  kr. 
are  these.  The  school  must  be  recognised,  and  the  chief  conditions 
for  this  are  that  it  must  have  been  at  work  at  least  two  years, 
and  must  have  a  fixed  minimum  of  pupils  (ten  for  twelve  months, 
or  twenty-four  for  five  months,  or  forty  for  three  months,  as  the 
case  may  be).  Every  recognised  school  receives  a  fixed  grant 
of  500  kr.  and  a  further  grant  corresponding  to  last  year's 
expenditure  in  salaries,  equipment,  repairs  and  interest.  The 
intention  seems  to  be  that  this  further  grant  shall  cover  one-third 
of  the  expenses  named.  But  in  the  ten  years'  interval  between  the 
last  law  and  the  one  that  preceded  it  the  number  of  claims  on  this 
fund  so  increased  as  by  degrees  to  diminish  the  grant  from  33  per 
cent,  to  16  per  cent. 

The  High  School  is  dissatisfied  with  the  influence  it  has  upon  the 
towns.  Of  the  7,398  pupils  in  1903-4,  only  419  or  less  than  6  per 
cent,  came  from  the  towns.  "  Here,"  says  Herr  Schroder,  **  is 
evidently  a  problem  we  must  desire  to  solve  better  and  better 
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M  time  goes  on,  if  the  new  Danish  school  for  young  men  and  women 
is  to  have  the  good  fortune  to  fuse  the  various  classes  of  the  people 
into  a  real  unity." 

The  reason  of  this  seems  to  be  that  the  people  in  the  towns  have 
no  such  command  of  their  time  as  the  freeholders  and  small  peasant 
proprietors  in  the  country,  who  are  their  own  mast«ers.*  And  it  is 
this  that  constitutes  the  difficulty  in  introducing  such  schools  into 
England.  When  the  Danes  have  solved  Mr.  Schroder's  problem, 
when  too  the  English  yeoman  makes  Ms  re -appearance,  we  may 
hope  for  a  People's  High  School  in  our  midst.  But  if  in  Ireland 
some  Father  Mathew  could  initiate  a  High  School  crusade  with 
something  of  the  Danish  enthusiasm,  Ireland's  day  of  prosperity 
would  have  come  indeed.  In  England,  it  seems,  we  must  be  con- 
tent for  a  while  with  University  Extension  work,  with  Quaker 
Adult  schools,  University  Settlements,  Home  Reading  Unions, 
Co-operative  Holidays,  and  institutions  like  Buskin  Hall  and 
Woodbrooke.  But  of  all  these,  it  is  only  the  last  two  that  give 
the  students  for  months  together  a  conmion  life  with  like-minded 
comrades.  Before  any  institution  of  this  last  kind  can  be  as  widely 
successful  in  England  as  in  Denmark,  two  conditions  at  least  are 
required — to  halve  the  present  expenses ;  and,  if  some  public 
help  be  needed  for  that  end,  to  give  it  without  hampering  conditions. 

As  the  years  have  gone  on,  the  High  Schools  are  losing  any 
party  character  they  may  be  supposed  to  have  had,  and  are  re- 
garded as  schools  of  the  nation.  They  are  attended  in  an  increas- 
ing degree  by  all  sections  of  the  National  Church  and  by  all  classes 
of  the  population.  Four  of  the  schools  indeed  (Haslev,  N.  Nissum, 
Borkop  and  Home)  are  carried  on  by  the  earnest,  low  church, "  Indre 
Mission  "  party.  Though  their  outlook  upon  life  and  views  of 
Christian  doctrine  do  not  coincide  with  those  held  by  the  two  other 
Church  parties,  it  is  a  subject  of  general  regret  that  these  four 
schools  take  no  part  in  the  work  of  the  Association,  of  which  the 
remaining  schools  are  members.  If  the  Salvation  Army,  too,  in 
its  search  for  wider  training,  sought  to  establish  a  High  School 

*  Mr.  Jakob  Lange  of  Dalum,  seeking  to  account  for  the  greater  success 
of  the  People's  High  Schools  among  the  country  people,  says  in  a  letter  to 
me  that  *'when  the  high -school  idea  was  bom,  it  found  in  the  country  a 
peasantry,  spiritually  speaking,  ready  to  take  hold  of  it.  It  must  also  be 
noted  tliat  the  struggle  for  recognition  as  citizens  equal,  politically  and 
socially,  to  the  townspeople  and  educated  classes,  made  the  peasant  look 
with  favourable  eyes  to  the  High  School,  where  an  enlightenment  and 
education  were  to  be  had,  every  bit  as  genuine  as  the  German-Liatin  culture 
to  be  found  among  educated  people.  Aad  although  very  few  high -school 
teaohers  took  an  active  part  in  the  political  struggle  from  the  seventies  to 
the  nineties,  it  was  everywhere  felt  that  their  sympathies  were  with  the 
peasants.  The  thorough  amalgamation  of  Christian  and  human  elements  in 
Grundtvig's  work  of  enlightenment  evidently  came  much  more  natural  to  the 
peasantry,  whose  schooling  had  hitherto  been  of  an  entirely  religious  kind, 
than  to  the  to^\'n  population  with  its  more  or  less  developed  '  esthetic  sense.* '' 
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on  its  own  religious  lines,  and  to  receive  the  same  treatment  from 
the  State  as  the  rest,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  objection  could  be 
raised. 

When  a  pupil  leaves  a  High  School,  it  must  not  be  supposed 
he  has  done  with  it  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  most  cases  it  has 
left  its  mark  on  him,  and  he  will  turn  it  to  again  and  again  as  op- 
portunity serves.  There  is  every  year  an  autumn  meeting  for 
old  pupils  and  friends,  lasting  over  two  or  three  days,  with  an 
attractive  programme.  In  every  large  town  there  are  High  School 
homes  or  modest  hotels,  where  High  School  men  and  women  meet 
one  another  and  have  opportunities  of  engaging  in  work  of  a  High 
School  character.  Or  through  one  of  the  many  lecture  societies  he 
may  ask  one  of  the  more  celebrated  teachers  to  come  and  lecture  in 
the  village  Forsamlingshus  to  his  friends  and  himself.  And  if  there 
be  in  his  neighbourhood  a  Valgmenighed  church  (of  which  more  by 
and  by),  he  is  at  once  brought  into  touch  with  th3  formative  in- 
fluences and  the  ideas  of  the  High  Schools. 

The  High  School  in  Norway. 

Of  all  the  countries  into  which  the  Folkehojskole  has  been  in- 
troduced, in  none  has  it  had  a  harder  struggle  than  in  Norway, 
notwithstanding  the  gallant  prolonged  e£Eort8  of  not  a  few  of  its 
promoters,  and  more  particularly  of  Christoffer  Bruun,  whose 
Folkelige  Grundtanker  is  one  of  the  classical  works  on  the  subject. 
There  were  two  chief  reasons  for  this.  The  promoters,  like  their 
friends  in  Denmark,  were  attached  disciples  of  Grundtvig,  whose 
special  doctrinal  opinions  were  not  at  all  relished  by  the  prevailing 
school  of  orthodoxy  in  Norway.  The  second  reason  was  more 
general.  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  was  wont  to  say  a  mixture  of  romance 
and  reality,  of  prose  and  poetry,  best  carried  a  man  through  life. 
It  has  been  seen  how  thoroughly  these  two  elements  have  been 
blended  in  the  Danish  FolkehOjskoler.  But  a  Norseman  would 
have  in  such  schools  the^  prose  only,  without  the  poetry  ;  and  so, 
eleven  years  after  Anker  and  Arvesen  erected  the  first  High  School 
at  Hamar  in  1864,  the  authorities  in  Norway  established  a  system 
of  Amtsskoler,  which  were  like  the  FolkehOjskoler,  inasmuch  as 
the  young  men  and  women  gave  up  several  entire  months  in  some 
country  spot  to  self-improvement ;  and  unlike  them,  because  the 
subjects  they  studied  were  of  a  less  generous,  of  a  strictly  utili- 
tarian character.  But  in  the  course  of  a  generation  both  these 
reasons  have  largely  disappeared,  and  Amtsskole  and  Folkehojskole 
now  flourish  side  by  side.  And  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
Folkehojskole  student  is  found  best  fitted  to  direct  the  Amtsskole 
and  make  of  it  a  good  success. 

In  1900  the;re  were  1,717  pupils  at  the  thirty-seven  Amtsskoler 
and  634  at  fifteen  FolkehOjskoler,  the  corresponding  numbers  six 
years  previously  being  1,838  and  339.    It  would  thus  appear  that 
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at  last  the  Folkehojskoler  is  beginning  to  look  up  in  Norway.  Bu 
its  prospects  have  brightened  still  more  of  late.  There  was  in  1898 
a  petition  to  the  State  for  direct  help  to  the  FolkehOjskoler ;  its 
closing  sentences  aregivenbelow.  After  acknowledging  the  good  work 
done  in  the  Amtsskoler,  it  yet  declares  the  work  has  not  been  quite 
of  the  right  kind.  They  have  for  tiie  most  part  been  stepping- 
stones  to  the  seminaries  and  other  adyanced  schools,  have  drawn 
the  smartest  of  the  yeoman's  sons  away  from  life  on  the  land  to 
other  occupations,  instead  of  "  enabling  them  to  live  the  farmer's 
life  as  enlightened  and  interested  citizens  with  the  living  sense  for 
their  father's  life  and  ways  and  the  ends  their  fathers  sought  to 
reach.  And  so  they  have  helped  on  the  belief  which  has  become 
only  too  common  among  many  young  people  that  the  farmer's  life 
and  work  is  something  rather  low  and  simple,  which  may  be  good 
enough  for  the  more  ignorant  and  uneducated  but  is  something 
to  be  avoided  by  those  who  are  gifted  and  well  ofE.  .  .  .  The 
Amtsskoler  have  been  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  hardly 
render  the  same  service  for  us  as  the  Folkehojskoler  do  for  Den- 
mark. Erected  as  public  institutions,  directed  from  the  first  as 
State  Schools  with  publicly  appointed  teachers,  they  can  never  do 
the  work  of  a  Free  School  for  young  men  and  women,  which  has 
grown  out  of  the  people's  necessities,  been  upborne  by  the  per- 
sonality of  their  teachers,  and  whose  chief  raison  d^etre  it  is  to  pre- 
serve their  inner  relation  to  the  conditions  oi  life  and  way  of  thinking 
that  prevail  among  ordinary  folk.  The  free  FolkehOjskole  can  more 
easily  adapt  itself  to  shifting  times  and  requirements,  and  it  will 
be  able  far  better  than  the  Amtsskole  to  perfect  that  part  of  the 
task  of  the  school  for  youth  that  consists  in  creating  life,  interest, 
enthusiasm." 

The  petition  goes  on  to  plead  that  the  State  contribution  be 
not  made  conditional  on  the  previous  consent  of  the  local  authority 
to  give  some  help,  alluding  to  the  many  instances  where  political 
and  purely  personal  considerations  or  other  unjustifiable  reasons 
come  in  and  cause  the  local  contribution  to  be  refused,  or  to  be 
granted  one  year  and  denied  the  next,  so  rendering  the  position  of 
the  school  very  insecure. 

In  1900  the  Minister  for  Church  and  Education  in  Norway 
(Statsraad  Wexelsen,  now  Bishop  of  Trondhjem)  was  a  Grundt- 
vigianer,  as  his  father  was  before  him.  And  the  petition  for  direct 
help  prospered  as  it  hardly  could  have  done  at  any  previous  time. 
The  Department  drew  up  a  report  favourable  to  the  petition, 
which  wis  considered  with  equal  favour  by  the  Parliamentary 
Committee,  and  the  final  grant  made  was  as  follows  : — 

(a)  To  the  Amtsskoler  113,893  kr.  on  condition  (1)  that 
the  scheme  of  the  school,  after  being  accepted  by  the  County 
Council,  be  approved  by  the  Department,  and  (2)  that  the 
County  Education  Committee  be  governors  of  the  school  and 
appoint  the  teachers. 
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(b)  To  the  ordinary  Folkehojskoler  and  to  private  Bchoob 
which  have  the  same  aim  as  the  Amtsskoler  22,050  kr.,  on 
condition  that  a  yearly  report  be  sent  in  to  the  County  Council 
and  that  the  schools  have  the  same  oversight  {tUsyn)  as  the 
Amtsskoler. 

The  wider  freedom  here  will  be  noticed,  e.g.,  the  school  appoints 
its  own  teachers  and,  instead  of  submitting  a  plan  before  a  course, 
sends  in  a  report  at  its  dose. 

(c)  For  bursaries  in  schools  in  (a)  and  (6)  was  granted  20,500 
kr. 

These  three  amounts,  whose  sum  is  156,443  kr.,  are  granted  on 

condition  that  the  County  Council  adds  one-third  as  much  again. 

((Q  As  a  direct  contribution  to  the  more  advanced  Folke- 

hojskoler  19,500  kr.  was  granted ;  and  though  this  was  done 

without  any  condition  that  the  County  Council  should  make 

additions  thereto,  such  additions  are  nevertheless  made. 

There  were  five  of  these  wider  Folkehojskoler  in  1903,  one  at 

Elep,  near  Stavanger,  a  second  at  Voss,  east  of  Bergen,  a  third  at 

Sund,  near  Trondhjem,  a  fourth  at  Orsta  (Sondmor),  and  the  last 

at  Seljord  in  Telemarken.    The  first  three  have  5,000  kr.  and  the 

other  two  4,500  kr.      And  each  of  them  has  2,500  kr.  besides  as 

bursaries  for  needy  students.    These  bursaries  are  assigned  by 

the  teachers  of  the  school. 

Sund  gets  in  addition  from  the  County  Council  3,000  kr.  and 
1,000  kr.  for  bursaries ;  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  others  do 
the  same. 

But  misapprehensions  die  hard.  On  Constitution  Day,  1903, 
a  well-known  Admiral  exclaimed :  '*  It  is  not  on  the  wide  poetic 
prospect  furnished  by  the  Folkehojskole,  but  on  the  every-day  proso 
of  the  work-school  that  a  people's  happiness  must  be  built."  And 
the  remark  called  forth  ready  cheers.  '*  The  future  must  show 
whether  the  danger  is  past  for  the  Folkehojskoler  "  in  Norway — is 
Mr.  SchrOdeipr'S'  final  word  on  the  whole  matter. 

The  High  School  in  Sweden. 

In  Sweden  the  course  of  the  Folkehojskole  has  been  much  smoother 
than  in  Norway,  though  it  has  not  covered  the  country  to  anything 
like  the  same  extent  as  in  Denmark.  In  some  measure  it  had  an 
independent  origin.  Several  far-seeing  citizens  were  beginning  to 
move  in  this  direction.  Municipal  self-government  had  been 
resuscitated  in  1862.  In  1866  two  chambers  had  been  substituted 
for  the  four  estates — ^nobles,  clergy,  citizens  and  peasants ;  and 
this  had  led  to  a  large  extension  of  the  franchise.  But  it  was  not 
until  the  impulse  came  from  Denmark  that  the  schools  for  a  wider 
civic  training  were  opened  and  pupils  gathered.  The  first  three 
schools,  Hvilan,  Onnestad  (both  in  the  extreme  south),  and  the 
school  that  is  now  located  at  Lunnevad,  east  from  Lake  Vetteri 
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were  opened  on  two  successive  days  early  in  November,  1868.  Of 
these  the  school  at  Hvilan,  between  Malmo  and  Lund,  whose 
principal  is  Dr.  Leonard  Holmstrdm,  is  so  near  the  Sound  that  it  can 
easily  be  reached  in  little  over  two  hours  from  Copenhagen.  It  was 
the  first  to  begin  a  school  for  women  (1873).  It  is  the  largest  of  the 
schools  in  Sweden,  and  has  supplied  several  of  the  other  schools 
with  their  present  principals ;  and  Dr.  Holmstrom  holds  a  position 
in  Sweden  corresponding  to  that  of  Professor  Schroder  in  Denmark. 
Mr.  G.  Alden  (in  Sweden  :  its  Peofle  and  its  Industry,  edited  by  G. 
Sundb^g,  1904)  gives  the  following  as  a  specimen  of  a  first  year's 
course  in  a  Swedish  Folkehojskole :  *'  Swedish  language,  186  hours ; 
history,  80 ;  geography,  57 ;  politics  and  municipal  law,  56 ;  rural 
economy,  22 ;  natural  science  and  hygiene,  120 ;  arithmetic,  85 ; 
geometry,  land  surveying  and  levelling,  45;  book-keeping,  47; 
architectural  drawing  and  drawing  tools,  68 ;  writing,  46 ;  singing, 
46 ;  and  gymnastics,  69  hours ;  to  which  may  be  added  reading  aloud 
literary  works,  discussions,  assemblies  (i.e.,  mimic  parliaments 
or  town  councils),  and,  in  some  schools,  sloyd." 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  history  and  literature  do  not  bulk 
so  largely  as  in  the  Danish  schools.  Other  minor  differences  are 
the  somewhat  greater  use  of  text  books  and  the  partial  boarding  out 
of  the  students.  The  schools  also  are  not  so  frequently  the  pro- 
perty of  a  private  individual ;  but  the  Board  of  Management,  never- 
theless, having  chosen  the  best  man  they  can  find,  give  him  as  free 
a  hand  as  if  he  were  the  proprietor.  The  amount  given  by  the 
State  to  the  schools  has  since  1900  been  120,000  kr.  with  25,000  kr. 
for  needy  pupils.*  This  latter  sum  is  too  small  to  enable 
the  Swedish  school  to  attract  so  many  pupils  from  the 
poorer  homes  as  the  Danish.  There  has  been  no  Eristen  Eold  in 
Sweden ;  ai^d  the  more  enterprising  teachers  from  the  training 
colleges  do  not  seem  to  share  in  the  work  to  the  same  extent  as  in 
the  sister  country.  But  that  the  movement  is  in  all  essentials  the 
same  will  be  seen  from  these  words  of  Dr.  Bergman,  one  of  the 
chief  promoters  of  the  school  at  Onnestad : — "  The  object  of  this 
school,"  wrote  Dr.  Bergman,  "is  to  communicate  to  young  men 
from  18  to  25  years  of  age  the  higher  civic  enlightenment,  which 
must  now  be  considered  as  necessary  for  every  member  of  the  free 
peoples  of  the  north.  In  order  to  reach  this  end  the  activity  of  the 
school  ought  first  and  foremost  to  aim  at  awaking  and  developing 
in  the  young  man  the  higher  life  slumbering  within  him,  reflexion, 
love  of  country,  and  love  of  men  in  general ;  and  next,  to  sharpen  the 
judgment,  to  extend  the  pupil's  spiritual  outlook,  to  awaken  pleasure 
in  the  work  and  activity  he  has  chosen,  in  order  and  seemliness,  and 
in  the  attainment  of  fresh  light  on,  and  practice  of,  everything  which 

*  These  amounts  in  1906  were  161,000  kr.  and  35,000  kr.  respectively. 
There  were  in  that  year  34  schools  and  1,901  pupils  (1,089  men  and  812 
women). 
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relates  to  our  activity  as  Swedish  citizens,  as  members  of  a  parish, 
as  heads  ol  a  family,  as  thoughtful  householders,  farmers,  or 
members  of  any  other  profession.  .  .  .  The  teachers  must  give 
the  instruction  preferably  by  word  of  mouth,  in  familiar  lectures, 
or  as  answers  to  questions.  The  principal  must  be  a  man  who 
is  armed  not  only  with  a  living  fear  of  Ood,  a  love  of  his  country 
and  good  knowledge  of  his  subjects,  but  also  with  power  to 
impart  what  he  knows  in  a  bright  and  living  way ;  he  ought 
to  cherish  a  love  of  working  folk,  be  familiar  with  their  circum- 
stances, and  be  able  at  once  to  win  his  pupils'  affection  and 
respect  for  the  ends  he  wishes  to  attain.^' 

At  the  thirty  Swedish  Folkehojskoler  there  have  been  from  the 
beginning  until  1904,  19,177  men  students  and  8,751  women,  in 
addition  to  which  there  have  been  3,552  pupils  at  the  second  year's 
course.  This  makes  a  total  of  31,480.  The  second  year  course 
in  Sweden  is  entirely  devoted  to  agricultural  subjects.  At  twelve 
schools  a  thorough  agricultural  course  has  been  arranged,  and  a 
special  State  grant  is  given. 

The  High  School  in  Finland. 

It  was  not  until  1889  that  the  Folkehojskole  was  introduced  into 
Finland,  the  first  attempt  being  made  by  a  woman,  Sophia  Hagman 
(1842-1900).  She  had  been  a  student  at  Askov  and  had  also 
visited  Folkehojskoler  in  Sweden  and  Norway.  There  have  been 
few  winters  since  in  which  Askov  has  not  had  one  or  two  students 
from  Finland.  A  unique  •feature  in  the  history  of  the  Folkehoj- 
skoler in  Finland  is  the  energetic  help  given  by  undergraduates' 
societies  in  Helsingafors  in  holding  concerts,  meetings,  and  bazaars, 
in  order  to  collect  money  for  school  buildings.  There  are  now 
sixteen  schools  with  Finnish  and  six  with  Swedish  as  the  language 
of  instruction.  Down  to  1895  there  had  been  2,695  pupils  in  atten- 
dance, 1,832  at  the  Finnish  schools  and  863  at  the  Swedish.  The 
summer  in  Finland  is  so  short  that  neither  man  nor  woman  can 
be  spared  to  go  to  school ;  and  so  all  the  schools  in  Finland  (as 
well  as  the  two  northernmost  in  Sweden)  meet  only  in  the  winter 
and  are  co-education  schools.  Their  relation  to  the  State  is 
somewhat  pecidiar.  The  State  gives  them  no  support  as  Folke- 
hojskoler, but  gives  a  grant  ranging  from  2,000  to  3,000  Finnish 
marks  (= francs)  for  the  agricultural  teaching  and  the  domestic 
economy  classes  in  connexion  with  each  school.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  domestic  economy  and  agricultural  school  must,  as  one 
condition  of  State  help,  give  instruction  in  history,  geography, 
and  literature. 

High  Schools  in  the  United  States. 

,    It  is  more  than  twenty-five  years  since  the  first  Folkehojskole 
was  set  on  foot  amongst  the  Danish  colonists  in  the  Western  States 
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of  Amerioa.  Of  such  schools  there  are  at  the  present  time  three 
in  existence — one  at  Nysted  in  Nebraska,  another  at  Danebod  on 
the  southern  border  of  Minnesota,  and  a  third,  which  has  under  the 
same  roof  a  training  college  for  clergymen  and  another  for  teachers, 
at  Des  Moines,  in  Iowa. 

Inteknational  Meetings. 

There  have  been  six  general  High  School  meetings  of  teachers 
from  the  various  countries.  The  first  was  held  in  1883  at  Testrup  in 
Denmark.  The  fourth  was  held  at  Askov  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  foundation  of  the  first  Folkehojskole.  No  one  who  was 
present  at  the  fifth  at  Seljord  in  the  finest  part  of  Telemarken  is 
likely  to  forget  it.  It  was  held  at  the  invitation  of  Yiggo  Ullmann, 
principal  of  the  school  there,  who  was  just  completing  his  fifteenth 
year  as  President  of  the  Storting.  The  sixth  was  held  in  1902 
at  Borghamn  in  Sweden. 

Results  of  the  Work  of  People's  High  Schools. 

Four  years  before  ever  the  first  High  School  was  begun,  Grundtvig 
saw  a  vision  ^'  of  a  well  of  healing  in  the  land,  which  will  be  sought 
by  crowds  from  generation  to  generation,  and  win  this  fame,  even  in 
distant  lands  and  the  latest  times,  that  there,  past  counting,  the 
blind  received  their  sight,  the  deaf  their  hearing,  and  the  dumb  their 
speech,  that  there  the  halt  flung  away  their  crutches  and  showed 
clearly  that  the  dance  trips  it  lightly  through  the  wood." 

There  is  a  poetic  glow  in  the  words  which  can  be  pardoned  only  in  a 
poet.  But  the  prophecy  remains  the  truest  description.  Under  the 
influence,  continued  for  months  together  at  the  most  receptive 
period  of  a  man's  life,  in  places  free  from  distractions,  of  living  word, 
glad  song,  and  genial  comradeship,  men's  natures  are  expanded; 
dormant,  unsuspected,  faculties  are  awakened ;  the  mental  horizon 
is  extended ;  prejudices  fall  away ;  desires  for  new  activities  arise. 
These  are  the  purest,  most  lasting  ]ojb.  Once  gained,  they  can 
never  be  lost.  They  are  independent  of  time  and  change.  They 
lift  life  to  a  higher  plane,  and  from  this  there  can  be  no  falling  away. 
And  so  it  may  well  be  said  that  the  chief  result  of  this  sixty  years' 
work  is  a  huge  increase  in  the  sum  of  human  happiness. 

But  lest  I  be  thought  to  be  only  romancing,  I  must  add  some 
results  of  a  more  palpable  nature,  which  are  but  the  outward,  spon- 
taneous, inevitable  manifestation  of  that  spiritual  development  the 
High  School  seeks  to  secure.  Such  palpable  results  may  be  found 
in  the  sphere  of  industry,  in  church  life,  and  in  public  affairs. 

First  ResuU — Heightened  Industrial  Efficiency. 

A  correspondent  describes  the  High  Schools  to  me  as  "  hotbeds  " , 
of  the  co-operative  movement ;  and  how  far  co-operation  has  gone 
in  Denmark  mil   appear   from  a  remarkable  list  of  agricultural 
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and  co-operative  sodetieB  wldoh  I  derive  from  Mr.  T.  S.  Dymond's 
aooount  of  a  visit  of  Essex  farmers  to  Denmark  in  1900.*  Old 
High  School  students  will  be  found  plentifully  represented  amid 
the  rank  and  file  and  more  particularly  on  the  governing  bodies  of 
aD  these  societies. 
The  list  runs  as  f  oUovrs  f : — 


(1)  Agricultural  Sooieties 

(2)  Societies  for  the  breeding  of  horses 

,.  „  cattle 

(4)  „  „  poultry 

(6)  Control  Unions  (for  the  oversight  of 
dairy  herds) 

(6)  Co-operative  Dairies  ... 

(7)  „  Bacon  factories     -        -    25 

(8)  „  Societies  for  purchase 

(9)  and  sale  of  agricultural  produce    -  640        46,000 

Fanne»*  loan  societies  or  credit  banks    147  240.000 

(Loan  from  State.) 

Some  statistics  exist  showing  how  many  of  the  chief  officials  in 
the  co-operative  dairies  have  been  students  in  one  or  other  of  the 
eighty-two  schools  described  above4  Unfortunately  the  statistics 
are  not  complete.  But  they  go  to  show  that  every  other  chairman 
of  committee,  and  much  more  than  every  other  dairy  manager  has 
stood  in  that  position.  Mr.  Alfred  Poulsen  tells  us  Englishmen,  who 
consume  so  much  Danish  butter,  that  we  "  have  come  into  a  sort 
of  contact  with  the  High  Schools,"  inasmuch  as  '*  the  greater  part 
of  the  men  and  women  who  manufacture  this  butter "  have  been 
pupils  there. 

When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  whole  population  of  Denmark 
falls  below  that  of  the  West  Riding,  one  can  realize  the  amount  of 
intelligent  activity  that  the  work  of  these  societies  denotes.  No 
wonder  Mr.  Dymond  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  by  co-operation 
of  this  amount  and  kind  "  (1)  yield  has  been  increased,  (2)  quality 
has  been  improved,  (3)  cost  of  production  has  been  lessened,  and 
(4)  better  prices  have  been  obtained." 

Since  1881,  just  before  the  first  co-operative  dairy  began  work  in 
West  Jutland,  the  exports  of  butter,  bacon,  and  eggs  have  increased 
fivefold,  making  up  nearly  one  half  of  the  total  exports  of  the 
country.  And  so  it  need  not  surprise  us  that  when  the  countries 
of  Europe  are  ranged  according  to  the  wealth  per  inhabitant, 
Mulhall  sometimes  places  Denmark  second  and  sometimes  third, 
either  just  above  or  just  below  France. 

♦  Mr.  Dymond's  account  was  issued  by  the  Essex  County  Council. 

t  For  the  fullest  account  in  English  of  the  work  of  these  societies,  see  the 
report  issued  in  1903  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Ireland  on  Co- 
operatiYe  Agriculture  and  Rural  Conditions  in  Denmark. 

X  See  Prof.  Povl  Ia  Cour's  address  at  an  Agricultural  Congress  in  Stock- 
holm, printed  in  exUnso  in  McdkerUidende  (Odense).  No.  31,  Aug.  6,  1897, 
pp.  611  sqq« 
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Second  ResvU — A  Freer  and  Richer  Church  Life. 

The  Indre  Mission  and  Free  Kirk  or  Valgmenighed  movement 
have  in  different  ways  done  much  for  church  life  and  social  ameliora- 
tion in  Denmark.  It  is  only  of  the  latter  I  have  to  speak  here. 
Though  the  Valmenighed  movement  bears  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  Free  Kirk  movement  in  Scotland,  it  most  not  be  supposed 
it  has  had  or  is  likely  to  have,  any  such  extension  in  Danmark  as 
the  Free  Kirk  has  had  in  Scotland.  But  its  twenty  or  twenty-five 
churches  have  nevertheless  exercised  an  influence  quite  out  of 
proportion  to  their  number.  If  it  can  hardly  be  described  as  a 
product  of  the  High  School,  it  can  nevertheless  be  said  to  be  fostered 
by  the  High  School  and  to  flourish  best  in  its  near  neighbourhood. 
Three  different  laws  mark  as  many  stages  in  its  history.  In  1855 
the  tie  that  bound  the  parishioner  by  pains  and  penalties  to  his 
parish  church  was  loosed  and  he  was  permitted  to  attach  himself 
elsewhere.  In  1868  power  was  given  to  twenty  heads  of  families, 
always  at  their  own  expense,  to  build  a  church  of  their  own,  choose 
their  own  minister,  out  of  those  legally  qualified  for  office  in  the 
national  church,  and  then  have  their  choice  ratified  by  the  King, 
so  as  not  to  become  dissenters.  And  in  1903  the  various  laws 
were  consoUdated,  and  permission  further  given  to  such  communi- 
ties to  use  the  parish  church  for  their  services  at  times  when  it  was 
not  required  by  the  usual  congregation.  The  Valgmenigheder 
are  outposts  of  freedom.  They  have  enabled  many  laymen  to 
take  a  fuller  share  in  church  work.  They  promote  a  fuller,  richer 
church  life  and  set  on  foot  new  forms  of  social  activity. 

The  most  striking  instance  of  this  is  to  be  found  at  Immanuel 
Church  at  the  corner  of  Svanholmsvej  and  Forhaabningsholms 
A116  in  a  western  suburb  of  Copenhagen.  Here  three  years  ago 
stood  the  church  by  itself,  beautified  time  after  time  by  gifts — 
mosaics  and  a  fine  altar  picture— from  the  two  artist  brothers, 
Joachim  and  Niels  Skovgaard,  members  of  the  congregation.  Now 
it  stands  on  one  side  of  a  quadrangle,  two  other  sides  of  which 
are  covered  with  buildings  rich  in  varied  usefulness.  The  fourth 
side  lies  open  to  the  street  and  the  afternoon  sun.  At  right  angles 
to  the  church  and  connected  with  it  by  an  arch  ia  a  spacious  gym- 
nasium with  a  handsome  campanile  at  the  corner  next  the  church. 
Over  the  gymnasium  is  an  assembly  hall  that  will  hold  400  to  500 
people.  Next  the  gynmasium  and  in  line  with  it  is  a  five -storey 
building,  the  ground  floor  of  which  provides  rooms  for  a  club  for 
lads  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  On  the  floor  above 
is  the  home  of  the  Iliijskoleforening,  long  associated  with  the  names 
of  its  first  leaders,  Harald  and  Gudrun  Holm.*  This  provides 
a  club  for  650  persons,  men  and  women,  engaged  in  business  or  in 
study  in  Copenhagen.  Here  they  may  have  a  meal,  read  the  papers, 
consult  reference  books,  borrow  books  from  the  library,  join  the 

•  See  Special  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects,  Vol.  1,  p,  698, 
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Musical  Society  or  the  Cycling  or  Football  Club,  attend  lectures 
of  all  kinds,  or  arrange  a  dance,  or  an  excursion  into  the  country — 
for  a  subscription  of  half  a  krone  (7d.)  a  month.  On  the  three 
higher  floors  is  to  be  found  a  High  School  Home,  i.e.,  a  simple  neat 
hotel  for  High  School  folk  and  their  friends.  Everyone,  in  fact, 
18  welcome,  so  far  as  room  allows.  On  the  third  side  of  the  quad- 
rangle, the  curate  finds  a  home  for  his  family  on  the  right  of  the 
front  entrance  ;  and  on  the  left,  Miss  Anna  Boje,  after  doing  an 
ordinary  day's  work  in  the  city  elementary  schools,  conducts,  with 
the  help  of  zealous  friends,  an  evening  school  for  100  working  girls. 
As  this  school  is  the  most  successful  effort  yet  made  to  introduce 
the  methods  of  the  High  School  into  city  life,  it  may  be  well  to  add 
in  her  own  words  a  fuller  description.  "  These  young  girls,"  she 
writes,  "  in  the  course  of  half  a  year  had  a  hundred  lessons  in 
history  in  four  courses : — ( 1 )  The  History  of  the  Nineteenth  Cent  ury ; 
(2)  The  History  of  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden  in  the  Middle 
Ages  ;  (3)  The  History  of  the  Word  "  {i.e.,  if  I  may  venture  an 
explanation  of  this  enigmatical,  Grundtvigian  expression,  the 
history  of  those  critical  periods,  those  turning-points,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  race,  where  some  word  of  prophet,  seer,  poet, 
king,  or  other  leader  has  been  so  far-reaching  in  its  beneficent 
influence,  has  so  moulded  all  the  time  to  come,  as  to  prove  itself 
a  very  word  of  God) ;  "  (4)  Outlines  of  Church  History  ;  also  130 
lessons  in  Northern  Literature  ;  besides  Hygiene,  Physics,  Geology, 
Gymnastics,    Singing,    Danish   Grammar,    English,    and   several 

lessons  every  week  in  Arithmetic,  Writing,  and  Book -keeping 

We  have  also  had  a  course  of  Sunday  lectures  in  our  great  hall,  to 
which  we  invite  the  parents  and  friends  of  our  pupils  and  at  which 
we  have  received  help  from  such  lecturers  as  Dr.  Norregaard,  Holger 

Begtrup,  and  P.  A.  Rosenberg The  school's  popularity 

is  no  doubt  due  to  its  extraordinary  cheapness.  The  pupils  pay 
only  two  kroner  (2s.  3d.)  a  month  for  all  subjects.  We  have  set  the 
fees  so  low  because  we  have  the  city  council's  classes  to  compete 
with  and  also  because  it  is  young  working  folk  we  wish  to  get  hold 

of Another  reason  for  the  popularity  of  our  school  is  that 

children  from  the  working  classes  are,  in  my  opinion,  easier  to 
influence  than  others.  Young  people  from  humble  homes  as  a  rule 
do  not  know  what  it  is  to  be  Uasi,  and  besides  have  a  closer  acquaint- 
ance than  others  with  the  difficulties  of  life.  Life  is  a  battle  in 
their  case,  in  a  degree  not  known  to  others.  And  they  feel  that  our 
desire  is  to  stretch  out  a  helping  hand  to  them  in  this  battle,  that 
we  will  render  them  what  practical  service  we  can,  that  we  will 
gladly  make  their  hours  of  leisure  bright  and  happy,  by  refreshing 
the  spirit  whilst  the  hand  is  at  rest.  But  of  course  our  work  cannot 
be  done  without  great  sacrifices.  It  can  go  on  only  if  all  of  us  work 
for  nothing.  And  even  then  there  are  many  expenses  that  must 
be  "met  by  •gifts," 
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To  get  through  the  whole  of  this  programme,  the  pupib  mwt 
attead  from  4  p.m  to  9  p.m  six  days  a  week,  from  October  iBt  to 
May  lat.  And  as  many  as  fifty  of  them  are  found  able  and  willing 
to  do  this.  Twenty-six  of  these  are  engaged  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  day  in  ordinary  house  work  at  home  i  eij^t  in  housework 
elsewhere ;  thirteen  have  business  appointments  as  casbieia, 
shop  girls,  •  or  seamstresses ;  one  is  preparing  to  be  a  teacher, 
another  to  be  a  hospital  nurse,  and  a  third  to  take  a  place  in  the 
telephone  service.  One  could  not  but  be  struck,  as  one  sat  facing 
them  at  lecture,  by  the  bright,  eager,  happy  expression  on  their 
faces  and  by  their  evident  appreciation  of  the  opportunities  pro- 
vided them  of  improvement,  of  comradeship,  and  of  friendly 
guidance. 

So  much  for  the  ground  floor  of  the  quadrangle's  third  side. 
On  the  first  floor  are  the  church  offices  ;  on  the  second  the  pastor's 
residence.  The  third  is  let  out  as  a  private  residence.  On  the 
fourth  Fru  Birgitte  Nielsen,  who  like  Miss  Boje  is  engaged  during 
the  day  in  elementary  school  work,  has  a  cookery  and  housekeeping 
school.  The  night  I  was  there,  I  found  thirty -five  young  married 
women  learning  how  to  be  better  cooks. 

The  way  in  which  all  this  is  done  is  peculiarly  Danish.  It  is  all 
individualist  effort  in  a  collectivist  framework,  ample  enough  for 
the  free  exercise  of  faculty  and  character.*  It  is  not  the  Church, 
as  a  Church,  that  is  responsible  for  all  this  activity.  But  its 
members,  acting  as  individuals,  have  taken  shares  in  a  company 
formed  for  the  erection  of  these  additional  buildings.  And  the 
shareholders  let  this  or  that  portion  of  the  buildings  to  the  individual 
or  committee  that  seems  likely  to  make  the  best  use  of  them.  Miss 
Boje,  Mrs.  Nielsen,  and  Mr.  Rasmussen,  the  teacher  of  gymnastics, 
each  pay  a  rent  for  the  premises  they  occupy,  and  are  solely  re- 
sponsible for  that  rent.  In  England  coUectivists  and  individualists 
are  apt  to  regard  themselves  as  opponents  fighting  to  the  death. 
In  Denmark  and  its  sister  countries,  as  has  appeared  so  abundantly 
all  through  my  story,  they  join  hands,  devoting  themselves  to  their 
appropriate  fields  of  labour.  Anything  short  of  this  is  unworthy 
of  the  name  of  a  State  System  of  Education.  It  is  like  a  description 
of  the  solar  system  with  half  the  planets  left  out,  as  of  no  account. 
Compared  with  this  harmonious  union  of  tendencies,  often  thought 
of  as  mutually  exclusive,  dominant  English  methods  seem  (to 
one  at  least  who  has  long  been  familiar  with  methods  on  both 
sides  of  the  North  Seaj,  absurdly  wasteful,  almost  suicidal.  We 
have  not  yet  learnt  in  education,  as  we  have  long  since    learnt 

*  The  collectivist  framework  in  this  instance  may  be  understood  in  a 
double  sense  :  (1)  it  may  denote  the  opportunity  provided  by  the  body  of 
shareholders  for  approved  individual  effort;  but  (2)  it  may  also  denote* 
when  the  school  becomes  entitled  next  3rear  to  the  usual  High  School  grants, 
the  opportunity,  the  field  of  activity,  recognised  by  the  State  as  suitable 
for  the  exercise  of  approved,  uncontrolled,  individual  action. 
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in  buflineBS,  to  saddle  the  willing  horse  and  give  him  his  head. 
Untfl  at  least  some  considerable  portion  of  our  State-favoured 
education  be  of  this  freer,  more  fruitful  character,  as  I  have  tried 
to  picture  it  under  varying  forms  above,  we  can  never  in  any  rea- 
sonable period  cover  the  great  distances  to  be  traversed  and  make 
up  for  the  time  and  opportunities  we  have  lost. 

Third  ResuU — Keener  and  more  InteUigenl  Interest  in 

PfMic  Affaire. 

It  was  only  to  be  expected  that  the  High  School  man,  with  his 
love  of  country  and  his  country's  history  ^ould  take  an  intelligent 
interest  in  public  affairs.  We  have  already  seen  what  share  he 
takes  in  co-operative  work.  When  the  new  Parliament  assembled 
in  1901,  it  was  found  that  30  per  cent,  of  the  members  in  upper  and 
lower  houses  had  been  High  School  pupils.*  In  the  same  Parlia- 
ment, J.  G.  Christensen — ^who  came  as  a  young  Bondekarl  from  a 
farm  in  West  Juthmd  to  "  Qrundtvig's  High  School "  in  1874-5, 
then  went  to  Gedved  private  seminary,  and  after  twelve  years' 
work  in  the  elementary  school  was  chosen  a  member  of  Parliament — 
became  Kulius-Minister,  and  two  or  three  years  later  Prime 
Minister. 

From  this  it  will  be  clear  how  very  much  larger  must  be  the 
number  of  those  serving  in  county,  town,  and  parish  councils,  and 
in  other  positions  of  trust. 


*  Hie  evidanoe  of  this  la  to  be  found  in  Bruidsager's  Den  Danshe  Jiegertvy 
og  Bi^tdag,  wUeh  i4>peaKed  in  1901,  the  year  in  which  the  majoritiy  in  tho 
Lower  Hoii^  was  for  the  iint  time  «UJowed  to  determine  the  oompiojuon  of 
thfi  MiniBtry. 


Wl$. 
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VII.    THE  QUINQUENNIAL  SCHOOL  MEETING  IN  THE 

NORTH, 

If  the  unity  of  the  school  from  bottom  to  top  be  for  some  nations 
a  counsel  of  perfection,  to  be  reached  (if  at  all)  by  slow  degrees, 
the  unity  of  the  teaching  profession  is  at  any  rate  an  attainable 
ideal.  It  is  an  ideal  which  in  these  northern  lands  has  in  a  high 
degree  been  long  ago  attained.  And  the  attainment  of  the  ideal 
brings  with  it  the  possibility  of  more  frequent  and  more  largely 
attended  gatherings,  not  only  among  the  difEerent  sections  and 
nationalities,  but  among  all  the  sections  and  nationalities  together ; 
and  with  the  gatherings  come  full  and  varied  opportimities  of 
comparing  and  discussing  and  to  some  extent  of  witnessing  new 
plans  and  fresh  departures.  To  this  is  largely  due  the  rich  variety 
of  educational  effort  and  achievement,  which  I  have  endeavoured 
at  least  to  indicate  in  this  report.  All  these  meetings  culminate 
every  five  years  in  the  great  School  Meeting  (perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  School  Meeting  in  Europe)  that  gathers  at  each  of  the 
three  capitals — Stockholm,  Christiania,  Copenhagen — ^in  rotation. 
I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  reproduce  here  the  account  written 
at  the  time  of  the  meeting  in  Christiania  in  1900.  It  was  attended 
by  1,600  Swedes,  200  Swedish -speaking  Finlanders,  1,300  Danes, 
and  2,000  Norse.  In  Copenhagen,  five  years  later,  there  were 
7,000  teachers  present.  The  meeting  inl900  was  the  eighth  of  its 
kind  (Det  OUende  Nordiske  SkUemode). 

'^Like  our  own  Teachers'  Guild,  it  draws  its  members  from 
every  part  of  the  teaching  profession,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 
The  Minister  for  Church  and  Schools  in  Norway  {EtaUraad  Wexdsen) 
was  present,  and  preached  one  of  the  opening  sermons.  There 
were  many  members  of  Parliament  from  the  various  countries, 
and  some  professors  from  the  Universities.  Eminent  secondary 
teachers  were  well  to  the  fore,  both  as  readers  of  papers  and  as 
participators  in  discussion ;  but  the  great  majority  of  the  members 
were  not  secondary  teachers,  but  teachers  from  the  elementary 
schools.  They  found,  on  their  arrival,  a  series  of  useful  documents 
prepared  for  them — e.;.,  full  lists  of  the  members  from  the  different 
countries,  a  full  progranmie  of  the  meeting,  containing  maps, 
abstracts  of  the  thirty-three  papers  to  be  read,  and  the  words  of 
twenty-one  songs,  mostly  of  a  national  character;  also  a  brief 
historical  account,  drawn  up  by  a  score  of  experts,  of  the  chief 
developments  in  Scandinavian  schools  since  the  last  meeting 
('  R*  Xordiske  Landes  Vndervisningsvdsen,  1895-1900,'  p.  136). 
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'*  Of  the  thirty-three  papers  lead,  twenty-one  related  to  subjects 
interesting  to  teachers  of  all  schools ;  seven  were  of  special  interest 
to  elementary  teachers,  and  five  to  secondary.    Five  of  the  papers 

i  were  taken  at  general  meetings  and  twenty-eight  at  sectional 

meetings.  Of  the  former,  the  most  interest  was  shown  in  a  set 
of  three  papers  on  *  Co-operation  between  the  Schools  of  the  North ' ; 
in  Dr.  Norregaard's  contention  that  the  school-history  should  not 

f  be  a  history  of  Norway,  or  Sweden,  or  Denmark,  but  of  all  three 

in  their  relation  to  one  another ;  and  in  Rector  S.  Almquist's  paper 
on  *  The  Period  between  Youth  and  Manhood.'  Of  the  sectional 
papers  may  be  mentioned  Miss  Anna  Sandstrom's,  on  ^  The  Method 
of  Incorporating  the  History  of  Culture  with  the  Ordinary  History- 
Lesson,'  and  a  paper  asking  the  question  whether  the  development- 
hypothesis  can  usefully  be  introduced  into  the  religious  lesson  in 
school. 

!  ,"  In  the  papers  and  discussions  no  Swede  tried  to  speak  Norse, 
nor  did  any  Dane  speak  Danish  in  the  Norse  way.  Each  spoke 
as  he  speaks  at  home ;  and  it  was  interesting  to  see  how  readily 
each  was  understood.  There  is  a  greater  difEerence  in  each  country 
between  the  King's  speech  and  the  more  pronoimoed  dialects 
than  between  any  of  the  three  languagefl  and  the  other  two.  There 
was  no  sort  of  indication  that  the  speakers  came  from  three  or 
four  different  countries  of  varying  political  conditions.  They  met 
as  friends  and  brothers.  In  such  easy  interchange  of  opinion 
and  plans  going  on  every  day  in  numberless  newspapers  and  periodi- 

^  cals,  and  brought  to  a  focus  at  the  great  meetings,  every  new 

departure  in  the  schools  of  one  coimtry  immediately  becomes  the 
subject  of  comment  or  criticism  amongst  its  neighbours.  In  no 
country  are  the  educational  questions  entirely  di&erent  from  those 
in  the  other  three  ;  in  no  two  countries  are  they  entirely  the  same. 

''  It  is  interesting  to  watch  whether  a  change  in  one  country  is 
adopted  or  not  adopted  by  its  neighbour,  to  notice  how  long  the 
adoption  may  be:  delayed,  whether  the  adoption  be  partial  or 
entire,  and  what  new  elements  may  bo  introduced  in  the  passage 
from  one  country  to  another.  It  is  this  that  makes  the  North 
a  quite  unique  laboratory  of  educational  research.  Of  such  research 
the  Conference  just  closed  constitutes,  by  its  printed  documents, 
by  its  discussions,  and  equally,  perhaps,  by  its  informal  friendly 
meetings,  a  valuable  five  years'  record. 

"It  seems  incredible  that  such  developments  taking  place  in 
countries  so  near  akin  to  us  in  blood,  in  religion,  and  love  of  freedom 
should  so  long  have  been  to  England  as  an  unopened  book.  If 
the  introduction  of  comparative  grammar  revolutionised  our  study 
of  language  so  that,  as  Prof.  Skeat  once  said,  we  have  made  more 
progress  in  thirty  years  than  in  the  previous  two  thousand,  the 
study  of  comparative  education  must  prove  equally  fruitful.  It  is 
a  study  that  is,  of  course,  always  going  on  among  cultivated  peoples. 
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But  in  Soandinavia  it  is,  in  the  oircumstanoes  of  the  oaae,  oloeer* 
more  varied,  more  fuUy  informed^than^elBewhere."  * 

It  IB  to  be  hoped  that  no  future  meeting  of  this  kind  will  lack 
its  contingent  of  JBnglishmen.  And  if  those  who  thus  come  a 
first  time  do  not  come  again  it  will  be  for  no  want  of  warmth  in 
their  welcome.  It  is  oidj  through  such  visits  that  we  shall  see 
the  arrival  of  the  time»  pictured  by  Hugo  Grotius,  when  ''any 
nation  shall  be  called  upon  to  effect  that  which  is  wanting  in  another, 
in  order  that  things  germinated  somewhere  may  be  seen  to  have 
sprung  up  everywhere." 


*  See  Educaiional  Times,  October,  1900.  An  aooount  of  the  meeting  at 
Stockholm  in  1895  will  be  found  in  the  Journal  of  Education  for  October, 
1895,  p.  582  ;  and  of  that  in  Copenhagen  in  the  Educational  Times  for  Novem- 
ber, 1905. 
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Vin.    THE  FUNCTION  OF  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  IN  A  STATE 

SYSTEM. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  school  nomenelatiiie  varies  much 
from  Gonntry  to  ootintiy.  In  the  four  conntriee  we  have  been  con- 
sidering, any  school  for  which  state  or  commnne  is  not  directly 
responsible  may  be  called  a  private  school.  And  so  the  foundation 
school,  (generally  caUed  in  England  the  public  8<Aoot)y  the  company 
school  and  the  school  owned  by  a  private  individual  all  rank  as 
private  schools.  With  us  it  is  only  the  first  two  that  are  held  in 
general  honour ;  but  in  the  north  of  Europe  it  is  the  third  that 
bulks  much  more  largely  than  the  other  two  and  has  been  in  the 
van  of  progress  and  rendered  the  State  unique  service.  What  is 
the  cause  of  the  difEerence  ?  It  is  not  the  number,  greater  or  smaller, 
of  poor,  weak  private  schools  which  in  England  blinds  the  authorities 
to  the  excellence  of  the  really  good  ones.  For  in  Denmark  they 
have  as  many  poor  weak  private  schools  as  we  have  in  England. 
But  it  is  rather  the  fact  that  the  State  in  these  foiir  countries  has 
for  the  last  two  or  three  generations  had  the  insight  to  devise, 
and  the  determination  year  after  year  to  apply,  a  ready  means  of 
dkcrimination  between  schools  it  could  approve  and  schools  it 
could  not,  and  then  to  recognise  and  support  the  former,  as  sup- 
plying an  indispensable  element  in  the  public  provision  of  schools. 
The  private  schools  which  have  achieved  the  triumphs  enumerated 
above  are  not,  in  fact,  private  schools  as  we  know  them.  They  are 
neither  public  nor  private  but  something  between — schools  which, 
giving  guarantees  and  yet  retaining  their  freedom,  combine 
in  themselves  some  of  the  strongest  points  of  the  public  school 
and  the  private  school.  The  steady  support  which  such  a  school 
has  received  on  the  part  of  the  powers  that  be  in  the  north  is  no 
doubt  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  tiiey  had  to  study  economy,  but  it  is 
also  due  to  their  grasping  more  readily  than  we  the  truth  that  it  is 
through  the  good  private  school  that  needed  improvements  and 
reforms  first  make  their  appearance  and  win  approval.  In  Sweden, 
where  the  number  of  private  schools  for  boys  is  much  less  than  in 
the  other  three  countries,  the  importance  of  trying  new  ideas  and 
plans  was,  we  saw,  so  keenly  felt,  that  the  State  at  great  expense 
made  special  provision  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  school  of 

research.    And  the  result  is  that  the  school,  which  has  now  been  in 

• 

existence  three  quarters  of  a  century,  approximates  more  and  more 
to  an  ordinary  State  school ;  and  that  a  single  private  school  in  its 
neighbourhood  provides,  perhaps  at  one  twentieth  of  the  cost  to 
the  public  purse,  the  needed  experiments  in  much  greater  fulness 
and  variety. 

In  Finland,  the  wide  adoption  of  the  co-education  schools,  which 
have  proved  so  acceptable  in  that  country,  is  all  but  entirely  due 
to  the  private  schools.  In  Norway  we  saw  that  it  was  Hartvig 
Nissen,   a  private   schoolmaster,   who  re -organised  the    primary 
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and  seoondary  schools  of  the  State  ;  and  that  in  the  next  generation 
it  is  still  two  private  schoolmasters  who  lead  the  way  in  higher 
education.  In  Denmark  also  it  is  to  private  effort  that  schools, 
both  secondary  and  primary,  owe  their  chief  developments,  their 
freshest  life.  It  was  two  private  schools  in  Denmark  that  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago  introduced  the  modern  school 
curriculum  into  these  northern  lands ;  and  it  is  private  schools 
that  have  carried  it  into  every  comer  of  Denmark  and  made  its 
influence  more  and  more  felt  in  the  Higher  School  or  Gymnasium. 
And  if  Grundtvig  was  the  father  of  the  private  continuation  schools 
called  People's  High  Schools,  his  follower  Eristen  Eold*  was  the 
father  of  the  private  elementary  school  called  the  Friskole  (see 
p.  91),  which,  notwithstanding  the  poverty  of  its  outward  appear- 
ance,  has,  more  than  any  other  influence,  by  its  humane  methods 
and  generous  conception  of  education,  transformed  the  Danish  public 
elementary  school  from  a  place  of  torture  and  parrot-like  repetition 
into  a  real  home  of  education. 

But  we  have  seen  that  it  is  not  only  in  in  the  sphere  of  intension 
(if  one  may  so  speak),  but  also  in  that  of  extension  that  the  school 
owned  and  directed  by  an  individual,  has,  when  handled  wisely^ 
rendered  the  State  such  welcome  service.  In  the  north  of  Europe 
such  schools,  such  recognised  schools,  have,  in  varying  measures, 
not  only  kept  other  schools  from  stagnation  by  introducing  new 
methods  and  new  subjects,  and  occasionally  by  raising  the  whole 
tone  and  conception  of  education  ;  but  they  have  also,  if  we  take 
one  country  with  another,  borne  quite  half  the  burden  of  providing 
adequate  secondary  instruction — and  that  at  a  less  cost  to  the 
community  (the  State  and  the  parent  together)  than  the  other  half. 
If,  with  a  wave  of  the  hand,  they  could  be  swept  out  of  existence 
the  land  would  be  bare  indeed.  In  Ohristiania  eighty -five  per  cent, 
of  her  secondary  school  pupils,  and  in  Copenhagen  ninety-five, 
would  be  left  without  instruction ;  half  the  higher  secondary 
schools  of  Denmark,  with  three-fourths  of  those  that  prepare  for  the 
higher  ranks  of  business  must  disappear ;  half  the  higher  schools 
in  Norway  and  more  than  half  of  those  in  Finland,  with  the  best 
and  the  largest  of  the  higher  schools  for  girls  in  Sweden,  must  all  go, 
not  to  speak  of  the  People's  High  Schools  in  Denmark,  upon  which 
national  prosperity  so  largely  depends. 

J.  S.  Thornton. 

*  Kold's  influeaoe  was  felt  moet  in  Fiinen.  In  Jutland  two  of  Grundtvig'*8 
disoiples,  Ludv.  Kr.  Miiller,  head  of  the  State  Seminary  at  Ranum,  and 
S^endsen,  head  of  the  State  Seminary  at  JeUinge,  were  working  zealously 
in  the  same  direction  as  Kold,  so  that  Grundtvig's  ideals  are  now  widely 
spread  among  elementary  teachers  in  Denmark.  My  plan  has  hardly  allowed 
me  to  say  as  much  of  Kold  as  I  desired.  There  have  been  many  books  written 
about  him,  inclading  a  life,  by  F.  Nygaard  (1895).  But  his  own  account 
of  himself,  given  at  great  length,  by  Grundtvig's  special  request,  at  a  meeting 
held  in  Copenhagen  four  years  before  his  death,  still  remains,  and  is  likely 
to  remain,  our  best  representation  of  his  work  and  methods.  It  was  reported 
in  full,  and  is  with  reason  held  an  educational  classic  in  Denmark, 
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APPENDDL 
The  Teaching  of  Hygiene  and  Temperance  in  Denmark. 

In  the  8emiiiari66  where  ooantEy  Bohool-teaohers  receive  their  educational 
training  in  a  three  years  ooniae^  Hygiene  is  not  a  special  subject ;  it  is^tanght 
in  connection  with:  (1)  Pedagogy;  (2)  Athletics;  (3)  Anatomy;  (4)  Physi- 
ology, and  (6)  Zoology.  It  cannot  be  said  with  certainty  how  much  time 
is  spent  weekly  on  the  *ftAAliifig  of  Hygiene — probably  not  more  than  two 
or  three  hours. 

Temperance  is  not  tau^t. 

In  the  public  elementary  schools  Hygiene  is  not  taught  as  a  subject.  The 
teacher  of  Zoology  may,  if  he  likes,  give  the  pupils  information  in  Hygiene, 
but  this  is  entirely  left  to  his  discretion. 

In  the  State  High  School  for  Teachers  in  Copenhagen  (called  Staiena  LcBrtT' 
kurnu,  see  above,  pp.  88  and  93,  and  especially  p.  591,  Vol.  I.,  Special  Reports) 
1 1  hours  are  given  weekly  to  the  teaching  of  Hygiene,  besides  various  demon- 
strations and  visits  to  hospitals  and  other  institutions.  The  following  matters 
are  also  dealt  with : — 

WcUer :   The  requirements  for  good  drinking  water;    personal  cleanli- 
ness;    skin  treatment;    baths. 

Nauriskmeni :  The  selection  of  stimulating  and  healthy  food ;  its  value 

as  nourishment^  etc. 
ArHdes  of  Food:     Their  content  of  nutritive  stuff;  food  injurious  or 

dangerous  to  the  health. 

SUmvlatUa  :  Detailed  information  as  to  the  detrimental  effect  of  alcoholic 
drinks. 

Houses :  Dampness  ;   heating ;   cleanliness,  etc. 
Work :  Overwork ;  rest ;  physical  exercise ;  sport 
Hygiene  for  Children  :  The  growing  age. 

School  Hygiene  :  Risk  run  by  teachers  themselves  of  catching  infectious 
diseases ;  measures  to  be  taken  against  such,  especially  tuberculosis. 

There  is  a  special  3rearly  State  grant  of  5,000  kr.  (£278)  for  lectures  on 
Pedagogy  and  Hygiene  in  the  State  High  School,  and  4,000  kr.  of  this  are 
spent  on  Hygiene.  This  grant  has  been  allowed  since  1890  on  the  initiative 
of  the  **  Selskabet  for  Sundhedspleje  '*  (Society  for  the  Teaching  of  Hygiene). 

Teachers  from  the  country  generally  visit  the  State  High  School  in  Copen- 
hagen during  their  vacation,  but  the  school  is  open  all  the  year  round,  and 
1^  various  courses  are  always  attended  by  a  sufficient  number  of  Copenhagen 
teachers.  The  total  State  grant  for  the  maintenance  of  this  school  is  200,000 
kr.  (£11,000)  a  year. 

There  is  a  special  one-year  course  for  teachers,  on  which  1,000  kr.  is  spent 
This  money  is  paid  out  of  the  general  grant  for  education  (kr.  200,000). 
The  State  has,  in  addition,  during  the  last  five  yean  granted  an  amount  of 
5,000  kr.  for  lectures  on  Hygiene  and  Gymnastics,  given  by  travelling  in- 
structors, who  visit  schools  in  the  country. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  way  about  10,000  kr.  (£550)  are  spent  specially 
on  the  teaching  of  Hygiene. 

During  the  last  two  or  three  years  a  considerable  number  of  teachers 
have  expressed  a  wish  to  have  special  lectures  on  the  effeot  ol  alcoholic  drinks 
and  special  courses  have,  therefore,  now  been  arranged  for  this  matter. 
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The  opportunities  of  this  LcBrerhurmLS  of  the  State  are  intended  ohiefly 
(1)  for  elementary  school  teaohera,  e^ieoially  those  who  wish  to  add  to  their 
ordinary  duties  some  evening  or  continuation  school  work,  and  (2)  for 
teachers  in  the  realskoler.  There  has  hitherto  been  no  instruction  in  School 
Hygiene  for  teachers  in  the  Latin  School  or  Gymnasium.  Henceforth, 
however,  some  provision  will  be  made  for  it  in  connexion  with  the  new  Training 
Course  for  Higher  Teachers,  which  the  new  law  of  1003  (see  p.  95)  has  made 
necessary,  llie  theoretical  training  in  Pedagogik,  extending  over  50  hours, 
is  given  by  a  University  Docent,  to  whom  is  assigned  2,400  kr.  a  year ;  and 
that  in  School  Hygiene  (20  hours)  by  another  Docent,  who  receives  1,200  kr. 
The  general  practical  training  is  given  in  the   schools   themselves ;  and  i 

4,000  kr.  is  divided  amongst  those  teachers  who  are  willing  to  add  to 
their  usual  duties  the  oversight  of  the  teaclicr  candidates,  whilst  1,400  kr. 
is  set  aside  for  such  of  the  latter  as  need  some  assistance  to  complete  their 
studies.  Thus  9,000  kr.  a  year  (£450)  covers  the  yearly  expense  of  this  new 
training  course  for  higher  teachers.  See  Asmussen's  Meddddaer  for  1904-5, 
published  in  1906,  especially  pp.  88-92). 
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Prefatory  Note  to  Volume  18 

OF 

Special  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects. 


The  increased  attention  which  the  training  of  teachers  and 
especially  the  education  and  training  of  elementary  school 
teachers  has  for  some  time  past  been  receiving  in  this  country 
will  lend  an  interest,  it  is  hoped,  to  the  following  account  of  the 
Education  and  Training  of  the  French  Primary  Teacher.  His 
educational  history  is  taken  up  at  the  point  at  wnich,  in  common 
with  his  fellow  pupils  who  are  going  into  other  occupations,  he 
leaves  the  primary  school  The  future  French  primary  teacher, 
whether  boy  or  girl,  goes  first  to  the  Ecole  Primaire  SupSriev/i*e 
for  three  years  and  thence  to  an  Ecole  Normale  for  three  years 
usually,  if  indeed  he  or  she  does  not  begin  teaching  with  the  mini- 
mum examinational  qualification  of  the  Brevet  EleTnentaire.  There 
are  two  papers  in  this  volume  dealing  with  each  of  these  stages 
respectively ;  the  first  based  upon  a  careful  survey  of  the  official 
regulations  governing  the  particular  type  of  institution,  and  the 
second  giving  an  accoimt  of  the  life  led  in  one  of  them  by  an 
Ei^Ush  teacher  who  has  spent  a  year  within  its  walls. 

It  will  be  noticed  at  once  that  the  profession  of  the  teacher 
in  the  primary  schools  of  France  is  completely  distinct  from 
that  of  tne  teacher  in  secondary  schools,  llie  French  democracy 
has  up  till  now  refused  to  believe  it  to  be  in  the  interests  of 
education  that  the  secondary  and  primary  teachers  should  form  a 
single  profession,  though  on  the  other  liand  the  fully  qualified 
Seconoary  School  teacner  and  the  University  teacher  are  both 
included  within  a  single  corps  dJelite  and  promotion  from  the 
Lyc^e  to  the  Faculty  is  the  natural  ambition  of  every  jyrofesmur 
in  a  secondary  school  But  though  promotion  for  the  French 
primary  teacher  is  restricted  to  the  system  of  primary  schools  of 
two  grades,  to  the  Ecole  Normale  and  to  the  primary  inspectorate, 
the  service  is  a  State  one  with  the  social  status  that  in  France  is 
accorded  to  the  civil  servant  of  whatever  rank,  with  an  adequate 
pension  to  look  forward  to  and  with  more  than  one  way  in  iimicb 
taithful  or  distinguished  service  may  receive  state  recognition. 

Another  important  differentiation  of  the  French  method  of 
training  from  that  hitherto  adopted  in  this  country  is  the 
complete  absence  of  the  Pupil-Teacher  system.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  this,  the  teacher  has  but  very  little  practical  experience  of 
his  profession  before  he  enters  upon  his  life  s  work  as  a  etdgiare. 
A  small  practising  school  is  always  attached  to  every  training 
college,  but  the  school  is  generally  a  single-class  one ;  they  arc 
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not  always  good  examples  of  their  kind,  and  many  training 
colleges  make  very  little  use  of  them.  The  Ministry  of  Public 
Instruction  realise  the  shortcomings  of  the  present  system  and 
are  endeavouring  to  improve  these  schools,  to  enlarge  them,  and 
to  encourage  students  in  training  to  visit  the  ordinary  schools  of 
the  neighbourhood  frequently.  Careful  observers  have  been  led 
to  believe  that  the  difficulties  of  class  management  in  the  way  of 
young  teachers,  which  result  from  their  lack  of  practice  and 
experience,  often  discourage  them  unduly  and  even  lead  to  a 
dislike  for  their  profession;  while  not  infrequently  men  and 
women  discover  only  after  they  have  entered  upon  their  career 
that  they  have  no  real  taste  for  teaching  and  would  be  happier 
in  some  other  occupation.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  material 
advantages  offered  oy  the  State  to  the  teacher  may  prove  of. 
disadvantage  to  the  community,  for  the  social  standing,  the 
rewards  offered,  and  the  coming  pension,  all  tend  to  keep  in  the 
ranks  people  who  would,  perhaps,  bo  more  useful  in  anotner  walk 
of  Ufe,  and  who  come  to  look  upon  the  hours  in  the  school-room 
as  deadly  drudgery,  which  indeed  they  cannot  then  fail  to  be  for 
the  children  no  less  than  for  themselves. 

A  recent  movement  in  France,  which  has  some  similarity  to 
happenings  in  this  country  and  may  in  part  be  due  to  them, 
deserves  passing  mention.  There  are  some  who  urge  that  the 
education  and  training  of  the  primary  teacher  would  be  greatly 
benefited  if  in  its  final  stages  they  were  entrusted  to  the 
University  FclcuLU  instead  of  to  the  Ecole  Normah.  There  is 
at  present  no  suggestion  that  the  future  primary  teacher  should 
take  a  degree  during  his  period  of  training — indeed,  such  a 
suggestion  would  involve  eitner  a  complete  change  in  the  earlier 
education  of  the  teacher  or  a  revolution  in  the  system  by  which 
University  degrees  are  obtained  in  France.  But  it  is  urged  that 
contact  with  University  teaching  would  widen  the  primary 
teacher's  outlook  and  enlarge  his  interests.  On  the  other  hand 
it  is  replied  that  the  Universities  have  no  knowledge  of  the  needs 
of  teacners  in  primary  schools  and  that  the  aim  and  purpose  of 
their  work  would  sufter  if  these  students  were  thrust  upon  them. 

However  this  may  be  it  is  certain  that  the  University  professor 
in  France  knows  even  less  of  the  elementary  school  and  its 
teachers  than  his  brother  professor  in  this  coimtry.  The  discussion 
is  interesting  because  it  shows  signs  of  reaction  from  t£e  logical 
simplicity  of  the  present  organisation. 

In  conclusion  tne  Board  desire  to  make  it  clear  that  they  do 
not  accept  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by  the 
authors  of  the  loUowing  papers. 

Offioe  oi  Special  Inquiries  and  Reports, 
September,  1907. 
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CURRICULA  OF  FRENCH  HIGHER 
PRIMAliY  SCHOOLS. 


INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 

The  general  aim  of  the  French  Higher  Primary  Schoob  haa  been  deecribed 
by  Sir  R.  L.  Morant  as  follows  : — 

^*I1ie  ultimate  purpose  of  the  French  Government  in  creating  a  State 
system  for  these  higher  primary  schools  is  to  assist  the  local  authorities 
(by  means  of  substantial  central  grants  for  salaries)  to  establish  and  maintain 
out  of  local  rates  in  every  district  of  the  country,  public  schools  with  no 
fees  for  instruction,  which  shall  place  within  the  reach  of  every  really 
intelligent  child  who  can  afiford  to  postpone  wage  earning  for  two  or  three 
yean  after  leaving  an  elementary  school  the  means  of  obtaining : — 

(i)  A  continuation  and  completion  of  the  subjects  it  has  leamt  in 
the  elementary  schools ; 

(iL)  A  practical  acquaintance  with  such  branches  of  knowledge  literary, 
scientific,  and  general,  as  bear  directly  on  the  various  occupations  in 
life  in  some  one  of  which  he  or  she  will  afterwards  be  engaged ; 

(ill.)  Such  general  hand-and-eye  training  and  workshop  practice,* 
as  will  engender  habits  of  manual  industry,  increase  dexterity  and 
develop  taste,  and  at  the  same  time  both  halve  the  labours  and  double 
the  fruits  of  that  necessary  apprenticeship  (in  the  true  sense  of  the  word) 
at  the  workshop,  the  warehouse,  the  shop  counter,  or  the  counting  house, 
for  which  it  is  meant  to  be  not  so  much  an  alternative  as  a  preparation. 
"  Being  day,  not  night  schools,  and  in  many  cases  boarding  schools,  they 
are  obviously  not  intended,  like  the  evening  continuation  schools,  for  the 
grttU  nuus  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  working  classes,  who  must  have  the 
day  hours  free  for  earning  wages  immediately  on  leaving  the  elementary 
school ;  but  rather  for  the  ^iU  of  these ;    the  more  capable  intellectually 
and  the  better  placed  pecuniarily — those,  in  fact,  who  will  become  the  fore- 
men of  industry  and  commerce — those  who,  if  their  skill,  inventiveness  and 
taste  are  improved,  can  do  more  for  the  industrial,  commercial,  and  agricul- 
tural prosperity  of  the  nation  than  almost  any  other  class  of  society." 

Higher  primary  instruction  which  is  included  by  law  as  a  part  of  primary 
education,  is  given  in  higher  primary  schools  proper,  and  in  coura  compl^' 
metUaires  which  are  classes  with  a  one  year's  course  attached  to  and  imder 
the  same  direction  as  elementary  schools.  The  higher  primary  school  is  a 
separate  institution,  and  has  its  own  director  (or  directress),  but  in  practice 
these  schools  often  have  an  elementary  school,  or  at  least  a  coura  preparatoire, 
attached  to  them,  especially  in  country  districts. 

The  course  in  higher  primary  schools  lasts  at  least  two  years ;  the  school 
is  said  to  have  a  full  course  if  it  lasts  three  years  or  more. 

The  schools  must  have  as  many  separate  rooms  as  there  are  school  years, 
and  in  addition,  a  room  for  drawing  lessons,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  workshop 
for  manual  work  (the  last  named  being  also  obligatory  for  coura  comjili' 
tnentairea). 

No  fees  are  charged  for  instruction. 

*  When  a  thorough  technical  training,  corresponding  to  a  practical 
apprenticeship,  is  provided,  the  schools  belong  to  a  different  category, 
and  to  a  different  Department^  under  the  title  of  ^colea  praiiquea  dh  commerce 
et  ^indvstrie^  but  **  all  have  a  common  origin  and  practically  the  same  local 
administration  and  organisation." 
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In  many  cases  tliere  is  a  system  of  etudes  aurveUUes  for  day  papfls  who 
stay  ^t  school  beyond  the  fixed  school  hours  and  work  under  the  supervision 
of  the  staff.  A  charge  of  two  or  three  pounds  a  year  is  made  for  this  in  most^ 
but  not  in  all  schools. 

In  the  larger  towns,  the  municipality  generally  provides  books  and  other 
school  requisites. 

Boarding  houses  are  attached  to  a  number  of  higher  primary  schools*  and 
cours  complimentaires.  Occasionally  the  intemcU  is  managed  by  the  munici- 
pality under  a  salaried  iconome,  or  bursar,  but  generally  it  is  managed  by 
the  director  of  the  school  at  his  own  profit.  The  fees  for  the  boarding  houses 
vary  from  £16  to  £30  a  year,  being  generally  about  £25. 

GQie  State  provides  scholarships  and  it  pays  the  salaries  of  the  teach- 
ing staff,  but  the  commune  pays  the  salaries  of  teachers  and  skilled 
workmen  employed  in  the  workshops  for  technical  and  manual  instruction. 
The  commune  is  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  school  buildings,  furniture, 
and  apparatus,  but  the  State  may  make  grants  in  aid  of  such  expensea  to  the 
extent  of  a  quarter  of  the  whole  outlay,  and  assists  with  money  loans,  and 
with  grants  of  apparatus.  The  dentral  grant  is  only  conditioned  by  a 
general  observance  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  various  alternative  programmes 
of  study  issued  by  the  Education  Department,  the  efficiency  of  work  being 
ensured  through  the  Inspectors. 

Any  commune  desirous  of  founding  a  higher  primary  school  or  a  cours 
compl^meTUaire  which  shall  enjoy  State  aid  has  to  make  an  undertaking 
with  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  to  provide  for  five  years  at  least  the 
necessary  expenses  which  are  incumbent  upon  the  commune.  State  aid 
is  liable  to  be  withdrawn  if  the  number  of  pupils  in  three  consecutive  years 
falls  below  fifteen  in  each  division  of  a  higher  primary  school,  and  twelve 
of  a  cours  compl^mentaire. 

Particulars  regarding  teachers  in  these  schools  wiJI  be  found  in  Miss 
Matheson's  paper  in  this  volume. 

Attached  to  each  higher  primaiy  school  is  a  committee  of  managers  {comiiS 
de  patronage),  the  members  of  which  are  appointed  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment on  the  nomination  of  the  Rectors.*  The  director  or  directress  of  the 
school  is  an  ex  offteio  member  of  the  committee,  as  are  also  the  primary  in- 
spector,* the  Rector  *  and  the  Inspedeur  cfAcadAnie ;  *  ladies  must  be 
included  in  committees  attached  to  girls'  schools.  The  committee  which 
meets  at  least  twice  a  year  is  entrusted  with  the  general  supervision  of  the 
schools,  and  of  all  that  pertains  to  their  efficiency  and  the  interests  of  the 
pupils.  It  takes  the  latter  under  its  patronage  and  endeavours  to  settle 
ihem  in  suitable  occupations  at  the  end  of  their  school  course.  The  pupils 
holding  State  scholarships  are  especially  under  the  care  of  the  committee. 
It  further  deals  with  all  matters  of  school  requisites  and  fumitiu^e,  and 
decides  on  the  measures  to  be  taken  to  adapt  the  special  instruction  to 
the  local  requirements.  For  this  purpose  prominent  business  men  in  the 
locality  are  nominated  on  these  committees.  At  each  ordinary  meeting  the 
committee  delegates  one  or  more  of  its  members  to  visit  the  school  at  least 
once  a  month  and  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

No  pupil  can  be  admitted  to  a  higher  primary  school  or  to  a  cours  com- 
plifmentaire  unless  he  or  she  holds  the  certificat  cTStttdes  primaires  Hemewtaires  t 
and  has  passed  a  year  in  the  highest  standard  of  au  elennentary  school,  or 
in  the  case  of  children  educated  privately,  can  prove  attainments  equivalent 


*  A  sketch  of  the  administration  of  education  in  France,  including  the 
functions  of  educational  officers  of  central  and  local  authorities  (Rector, 
Prefect,  Inspecteur  d'Academie,  etc.),  ib  given  at  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Dum- 
ville's  paper  on  the  French  Training  College  System.     (See  p.  169  below.) 

t  This  certificate  is  given  upon  a  uniform    yearly    public  examination 
upon  the  subjects  taught  in  the  elementary  schools.     It  is  open  to  children- 
from  eleveif  years  of  age,  and  exempts  the  holder  from  further  attendance  at 
(<chool,  which  is  otherwise  compulsory  till  the  age  of  thirteen. 
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to  both  of  these  requirements.  There  is  often  also  an.  entrance  examina- 
tion, the  standard  of  whioh  is  practioaily  decided  by  the  local  authority ; 
in  a  few  of  the  largest  towns,  where  the  number  of  candidates  is  greater 
than  the  number  of  Taoanciee,  this  examination  becomes  a  competitive 
examination.  The  higher  primary  school  is  open  to  all  comers  without 
distinction  who  come  up  to  the  prescribed  standaid  of  knowledge,  and  scholars 
do  not  necessarily,  or  indeed  generally,  come  only  from  the  commune  to  which 
the  school  belongs. 

Instruction  in  higher  primary  schools  is  given  in  accordance  with  the 
official  syllabus.  It  must  be  remembered  that,  as  M.  Brunei  says,  ''the 
syllabus  of  studies  has  not  the  same  absolute,  immutable  character 
as  a  law.  It  is  merely  a  guide,  a  detailed  set  of  suggestions.  To  follow  it 
In  its  entirety  would  always  be  difficult,  often  impossible,  and  sometimes 
dangerous." 

Tike  school  is  divided  into  "  years  *'  of  study.  The  first  year*s  course 
is  the  same  for  all  pupils ;  specialization  begins  from  the  commencement  of 
the  second  year  and  may  be  general  (literary),*  commercial,  industrial  or 
agricultural.  Morals,  handwriting,  history,  civic  instruction,  physics  and 
chemistry,  gymnastics  and  singing  are  common  to  all  sections  alike,  and  are 
taught  to  both  boys  and  girls  in  all  three  years. 

There  is  no  fixed  s^abus  for  the  cours  compl^mentaires.  The  subjects 
taught  in  the  highest  standard  of  the  primary  school  are  carried  further  and 
completed ;  at  the  same  time  subjects  from  the  syllabus  of  higher  primary 
sohoob  (especially  from  that  of  the  first  year)  may  be  taught.  The  curriculum 
of  the  eoura  complimentaire  is  thus  decided  by  the  director  and  teachers ;  it 
must  be  submitted  to  the  Primary  Inspector  and  approved  by  the  InapecUur 
tTAeadAnie.  At  the  end  of  the  school  year,  pupils  who  have  attended  the 
course  may  demand  to  be  examined  in  the  subjects  studied ;  the  marks  gained 
by  successful  candidates  are  Ihen  noted  on  their  certificats  iT&tules  primaires 
Himentairea. 

There  is  an  examination  at  the  end  of  each  term,  the  results  of  which 
are  sent  to  the  parents. 

Promotions  from  one  **  year  "  or  "  division  "  to  another  take  place  once 
in  twelve  months.  For  this  purpose  there  is  an  annual  examination,  called 
examen  de.  fxusage,  bearing  on  all  the  work  of  the  year ;  any  one  failing  to 
pass  has  either  to  leave  or  to  stay  another  year  in  the  division  in  which  he 
has  already  been  working — a  case  which  occurs  most  often  at  the  end  of  the 
fiiBt  year. 

ScMarahipB  are  given  by  the  State,  the  Department  and  the  Commune. 
The  State  gives  scholarships  of  three  kinds : — 

(1)  eTiniemeU  for  pupils  in  schools  with  boarding  houses  ;  the  amount 
is  equal  to  the  sum  charged  to  the  paying  pupils  in  the  particular  school* 
but  it  cannot  exceed  500  francs  ; 

(2)  tPeniretien^  for  scholars  living  at  home,  varying  from  100  to 
400  francs; 

(3)  familuUes,  for  scholars  who  are  boarded  out  in  private  families ; 
500  francs. 

The  sum  set  apart  for  these  scholarships  in  the  annual  budget  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Public  Instruction  varies  for  each  Department,  according  to  population 
and  the  number  of  higher  primary  schools  maintained ;  it  is  calculated  every 
five  years,  following  upon  the  quinquennial  census. 

The  scholarships  are  conferred  by  the  Prefect  of  the  Department,  on  the 
nomination  of  the  Inspecteiir  (VAcadSmie,  with  the  approval  of  the  Depart- 
mental Council  and  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Minister  of  Education. 

Ereiy  year,  on  the  same  date  for  all  France,  an  examination  for  scholarships 
is  held  in  the  chief  town  of  each  Department,  before  a  committee  of  examiners, 
appointed  in  each  Department  by  the  Hector.  Candidates  must  be  between 
twelve  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  hold  the  zertiflcat  (Tetudes  primatres  Hemen- 


*  It  IB  from  this  section  that  the  Training  Colleges  are  largely  recruited. 
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iaires,  have  been  vaocinated  twice,  and  have  a  good  conduct  certificate  from  the 
head  master  (or  mistress)  of  their  schooL  The  scholarships  are  awarded  on 
the  results  of  the  examination  in  order  of  merit,  taking  into  consideration  any 
services  rendered  to  the  State  by  the  parents,  and  the  pecuniary  circumstances, 
size  of  family  and  actual  needs  of  the  candidate's  family.  As  a  rule  the 
successful  candidates  are  placed  in  schools  in  the  Department  where  Uieir 
families  reside.  The  scholarships  are  tenable  for  three  years,  with  possible 
extension  to  a  fourth. 

Every  year,  in  July,  scholarship  holders  are  examined  in  the  work  of  the 
preceding  year,  by  a  primary  inspector,  assisted  by  members  of  the  school 
staff.  If  ihe  pupil  is  successful,  the  scholarship  is  continued  for  another 
period  of  twelve  months ;  if  he  (or  she)  fails  to  satisfy  the  examiners,  the 
scholarship  is  forfeited. 

Grants  for  clothing  outfits  are  also  made  to  necessitous  candidates  up  to 
300  francs  for  the  first  year,  and  100  francs  for  subsequent  years. 

Scholarship  holders  may  also  be  given  supplementary  grants,  not  exceeding 
25  francs  a  year,  for  school  materials  (stationery,  drawing  instruments,  books, 

etc.)* 

Scholarship  holders  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  have  specially  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  their  work,  may  be  transferred  to  secondary  schools 
or  colleges,  with  continuance  of  their  scholarships,  but  this  does  not  often 
occur. 

Bourses  de  si  jour  d  VHranger  are  granted  every  year  to  pupils  in  higher 
primary  schools  upon  the  results  of  a  public  competitive  examination.  Can- 
didates must  be  between  sixteen  and  eighteen  j^ears  of  age,  hold  the  certifiaU 
ePAudes  primaires  superieure^,  and  furnish,  with  other  particulars,  the  as- 
surance that  their  parents  are  unable  to  send  them  abroad  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. The  scholarships  set  apart  for  pupils  dl  higher  primary  schools  are 
given  solely  to  those  who  intend  to  follow  a  commercial  or  industrial  career, 
the  "  general "  students  (most  of  whom  enter  the  teaching  profession)  being 
sufiSciently  provided  for  by  the  travelling  scholarships  set  apart  for  members 
of  the  stcuff  of  training  colleges.  The  scholarships  are  usually  tenable  for  a 
3rear,  with  possibility  of  extension  ;  they  vary  in  amount  for  the  different 
countries  in  which  tliey  are  held. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  regulations  governing  the  higher  primary 
schools  of  Paris  differ  in  some  respects  from  those  in  force  elsewhere,  but  a 
detailed  account  of  them  cannot  be  included  in  this  very  brief  sketch. 

Further  information  on  the  points  touched  upon  above  may  be  obtained  from 
Sir  R.  L.Morant*s  paper  on  "  The  French  System  of  Higher  Primary  Schools  " 
(Special  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects,  VoL  1,  1897),  from  which  the  bulk 
of  this  outline  has  been  taken^  and  from  Pichard's  ^^Nouoeau  Code  de 
VlnBtruOum  Primaire  "  (10th  edition,  1906.    Paris.    Haohette). 

Editob. 
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I.-5CHEME  OP  WORK  AND  SYLLABUS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
IN  HIGHER  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS  FOR  BOYS. 

Prescribed  by  the  ArrStS  of  January  2l9t,  1893. 

(For  schools  providing  a  fuU  course  ;  three  years'  course  of  study.) 

Time-Tablb  and  Curricula. 

The  teaching  in  the  Higher  Primary  Schools  for  Boys  is  to  be 
given  in  accordance  with  the  curricula  set  forth  below. 

The  apportionment  of  the  subjects  in  the  Higher  Primary 
Schools  for  Boys  is  to  be  regulated  in  accordance  with  the  time 
table  given  below. 

The  pupils  of  each  of  the  special  Sections  (Commercial,  In- 
dustrial, or  Agricultural)  may,  with  the  authorisation  of  the 
Director  of  the  school,  take,  as  optional  subjects,  certain 
subjects  in  a  section  other  than  that  to  which  they  belong. 
{See  pp.  54-64.) 

In  the  professional  Sections  (Commercial,  Industrial,  Agri- 
cultural) a  certain  number  of  hours  are  to  be  left  free,  and  these 
are  to  be  devoted  either  to  supplementary  classes  or  lessons, 
to  private  work  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  or  to  excursions  and 
visits  of  inspection,  with  the  object  of  supplementing  the  pro- 
fessional instruction. 

In  those  Higher  Primary  Schools  which  have  only  a  two  years' 
course  of  study,  the  programmes,  as  fixed  below,  are 
to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  teaching ;  but  they  are  to  undergo 
the  necessary  modifications  required  to  bring  the  course  of  study 
within  a  two  years'  limit.  These  modifications  are  to  be  fixed  for 
each  institution  by  the  Inspedeur  cTAcaddmie  for  the  district,  on 
the  proposal  of  the  Director,  after  report  from  the  teaching  staff. 

Higher  Primary  Schools  for  Boys.    Time-Table. 
Total  Number  of  Hours  per  Week. 


Subject!. 


General  Teaching. 


Ut 
Year. 


Moral  Ineinictlon  .... 
n«Dch  Laognage    .       .       .       . 

Writing 

History  and  Ctvlc  InttmcUon 

Oeompbj 

Modem  Languages - 

Matliematics 

Aoooantancy  and  Book-keeping    - 
Physics  and  Chemistry  • 
Natunl  History  and  Hygiene 
Tlkeoretlcal  Agnculture  and  Horti- 
culture   

Common  Law  and  Political  Sco- 


nomy 

Drawing  and  Modelling  - 
Manual  and  Agricnltnral  Training 
Gymnastics  and  Physical  Sxercises 
Singing     - 
Boors  to  be  allotted  according  to 

the  needsof  the  work  •       -       • 


1 
6 
1 
1 
1 
8 
4 

2 
1 


2nd 
Year. 


1 
6 
1 
1 
1 
8 
8 
1 
2 
1 


8 
4 

2 
1 


ToUl 


80 


8 

4 
2 
1 


8rd 
Year. 


80 


1 
4 

1 
2 
1 
2 
8 
1 
2 
1 


1 
8 

4 
2 
1 


80 


Commercial. 


2nd 

Year 


1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
4 
2 
8 
2 
1 


n 

2 
2 
1 

*i 
80 


8rd 
Year. 


1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
4 
2 
8 
2 
1 


1 

2 
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By  the  terms  of  theArrete  of  13th  December,  1901,  *'  the  total 
number  of  hours  of  instruction  per  week  may  be  increased  to  thirty- 
six  as  a  maximum,  out  of  which  the  hours  devoted  to  practical 
exercises  are  not  to  exceed  fifteen.  In  no  case  may  the  number 
of  hours  in  the  general  teaching  course  be  increased." 

These  modifications  must  be  approved  by  the  Rector  of  the 
Academy,  upon  the  proposal  of  the  headmaster,  accompanied  by 
a  reasoned  Report  from  the  Inspect^ur  d^ Academic. 

The  curricula  are  divided  as  follows  : — 

Part  L — Curricula  of  general  teaching  common  to  all 
pupils  in  their  first  year,  and,  from  the  second  year,  to  all  those 
who  do  not  attend  one  of  the  Special  Professional  Sections,  and 
in  part  to  pupils  of  these  sections  {see  below). 

Part  IL — Curricula  of  the  Professional  Sections  (page  54.) 


PART  I. 

CURRICULA  OF  GENERAL  INSTRUCTION. 

I. — ^MoRAL  Instruction. 

One  hour  a  week  in  each  of  the  three  years  for  all  the  sections.  This 
hour  is  to  be,  as  far  as  possible,  divided  into*^two  lessons  of  half  an  hour 
each.     This  course  is,  as  a  rule,  to  be  taken  by  the  Director  of  the  school. 

The  Director,  or  failing  him,  the  master  placed  in  charge  of 
moral  and  civic  instruction,  is  not  only  a  teacher,  he  must  be  also 
an  educator.  In  this  subject  especially  there  can  be  no  teaching 
{ensdgnement)  without  education  {education)* 

The  end  to  be  kept  in  view  is  to  create  and  maintain  in  the 
pupils  a  character  {un  ensemble  de  dispositums  morales)  that  will 
prepare  them  for  the  life  which  awaits  them  in  the  community. 
The  methods  of  action  to  be  employed  are  of  three  kinds  : — 

Action  on  the  heart,  by  an  appeal  to  the  moral  sentiments 
which  have  been  already  developed  in  the  pupils  through 
early  cultivation. 

Action  on  the  intelligence,  by  explanation  and  demon- 
stration of  moral  truths. 

Action  on  the  will,  by  the  practice  of  morality  within  the 
limits  of  the  pupils'  experience  and  of  their  individual 
character. 

*  It  is  impossible  in  English  by  mere  translation  to  bring  out  the  contrast 
of  the  text. 

The  following  definitions,  from  the  Diciionnaire  g^nMl  de  la  langve 
/ranfat>e  by  Hatzfcld  and  Darmeeteter,  make  the  matter  clear : — 

Education, — "  The  action  of  forming  a  child,  or  a  young  man,  by  the 
development  and  direction  of  his  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  qualitiee  ; 
and  the  result  of  this  action." 

Enseigner. — "  To  communicate  (a  science,  an  art,  etc.)  to  anyone  by  means 
of  regular  lessons." — Tr. 
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There  are  various  kinds  of  school  discipline  which  correspond 
to  each  of  these  three  modes  ot  action,  and  which  tend  to  produce  an 
eSeciive  moral  education.  To  make  the  pupils  care  for  what  ia 
good,  understate  what  is  good,  and  wish  to  do  good  will  be  the 
object  of  these  three  kinds  of  discipline. 

/. — Exercises  tending  to  develop  the  Moral  Sense, 

Readings,  storieB  and  conversations  calculated  to  awaken  and  to  strengthen 
in  the  child  the  various  feelings  which  favour  the  development  of  the  moral 
sense,  (e.^.,  filial  love  and  respect ;  brotherly  love  ;  family  love  ;  a£Fection 
for  comrades  ;  gratitude  ;  respect  for  moral  greatness  and  moral  beauty  ; 
admiration  for  virtue,  considered  particularly  as  a  triumph  over  selfii^- 
ness ;  personal  experience  of  the  joys  of  conscientiousness,  and  of  remorse, 
independently  of  outward  reward  or  punishment ;  contempt  for  coarse- 
ness, for  low  pleasures,  particularly  drunkenness  ;  distaste  for  indecent 
words  or  actions  ;  the  feeling  of  honour  ;  loathing  of  evil ;  the  desire  to  help 
the  suffering) ;  and  in  general  all  those  healthy  emotions  which  predispose 
to  good  action. 

'  //. — Exercises  tending  to  instil  into  the  Mind  the 

FundamerUal  Ideas  of  Morality.. 

The  teaching  is  not  to  be  drily  didactic,  but  very  methodical, 
and  given  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  teaching  of  the  elementary 
primary  schools,  but  in  a  stricter  order,  in  accordance  with  the 
indications  of  the  curriculum  given  below : 

First  Tear. 

Principles   of  Morals. 
(Programme  modified  by  the  Arreti  of  March  9th,  1897). 
First  and  Second  Terms. 

Ist.  Conscience :  intuitive  notion  of  duly.  Man's  power  over 
'  '•    •   ♦i'    himself. 

2iid.  Society  and  its  duties. 

Each  pupil  is  to  be  made  to  realise  from  his  own  observation  and 
by  means  of  selected  examples,  the  phenomenon  of  moral  con* 
sciousness,  and  shown  that  he  has,  as  by  instinct,  the  notion  of 
what  is  good  and  what  is  evil ;  that  he  has  the  feeling  of  the 
obligation  of  duty,  that  he  feels  himself  capable  of  fulfilling  it  at 
the  cost  of  an  effort,  and  that  should  he  refuse  to  make  this  effort 
(through  weakness  or  selfishness,  or  through  the  sway  of  some 
passion),  he  has  the  consciousness  of  the  fault  which  he  has  com- 
mitted, leading  to  shame,  regret,  remorse. 

These  demonstrations,  to  be  conducted  most  frequently  by 
means  of  conversations,  will  lead  to  the  definition  and  practical 
affirmation  of  the  ideas  of  conscience,  moral  obligation,  duty, 
liberty,  responsibility,  merit  and  demerit,  and  personal  dignity. 
The  categorical  differences  distinguishing  the  condition  of  man, 
and  his  rule  of  life,  from  the  fixed  and  irresistible  laws  which  Nature 
follows  without  understanding  or  power  to  modify  them,  are  to 
be  pointed  out  (with  simple  examples  drawn  from  the  phenomena 
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most  familiar  to  the  ohild,  and  Erom  those  parts  of  science 
which  he  has  abready  been  taught).  Contrast  the  animal,  endowed 
with  sensibility  and  instinctive  impulses,  but  without  the  faculty 
of  improvement,  with  man,  inventing,  and  constantly  improving 
his  works  so  as  to  form  an  accumulated  inheritance  ;  man  is  master 
of  himself,  and  a  responsible  being. 

Different  types  of  man — the  lazy,  the  industrious,  the  imprudent, 
the  temperate,  the  drunkard,  the  brave  man,  the  coward ;  heroes 
(examples  taken  from  the  history  of  mankind) — the  beauty  and 
the  ugliness  of  these  types,  and  how  they  should  inspire  us  to  emu- 
lation or  provoke  our  loathing. 

Selfishness  and  unselfishness  ;  the  distinctive  characteristics  of 
moral  obligation. 

In  proportion  as  the  pupil  acquires  a  certain  habit  of  personal 
reflection,  he  is  to  be  led  to  recognise  that  the  individual  counts 
for  little  by  himself,  being  incomplete  and  dependent ;  that  he 
forms  part  of  a  whole ;  that  his  goal  is  neither  the  satisfaction  of 
his  pride  nor  of  his  appetites ;  that  he  owes  a  debt  to  his  fellow 
creatures,  without  whom  he  would  either  not  exist  or  he  would  be 
other  than  he  is  ;  whence  the  notion  of  Society. 

The  fundamental  law  of  solidarity,  the  principle  of  all  social 
organisation,  is  to  be  dwelt  upon. 

In  dealing  with  society,  two  societies  are  to  be  discriminated,  the 
family  and  the  nation  ;  the  obligations  of  the  individual  towards 
each  to  be  dwelt  on. 

Third  Term. 

The  application  of  moral  theory  to  the  individtud  sdf :  such  elemen- 
tary applications  of  moral  theory  to  life  as  may  be  understood  by  an 
adolescent. 

The  teacher  is  to  apply,  and  more  especially  to  lead  the  pupil 
to  apply,  the  principles  previously  acquired  to  his  own  conduct, 
and  to  deduce  from  these  principles  not  alone  the  general  idea  of 
duty,  but  also  the  duties  proper  to  various  conditions  and  ages ; 
duties  of  the  child  in  the  family,  in  school,  in  society. 

In  matters  of  detail,  the  most  characteristic  examples  are  to  be 
taken  from  the  curricula  of  the  primary  schools  and  those  of  the 
Second  Year  given  below. 

Fourth  Term.  : 

Recapitulation.  t; 

Human  life  and  its  duties  ;  man's  place  in  society,  in  the  family^  -    ' 

in  the  nation. 

The  notions  which  have  been  only  briefly  dealt  with  in  the  course 
for  the  First  Year  are  to  be  developed,  as  follows : — 

(1.)  Society. — What  society  is.  Man  not  bom  to  live  alone. 
Society  necessary  for  his  safety  and  for  thet  continuous  progress 
which  is  the  law  of  his  being  ;  society  is  his  aim,  the  reason  of  his 
existence. 
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UncivilijBed  and  civilused  communities.  DistinguiBhing  traits : 
right  sabstitnted  for  might ;  work,  common  obligations  ;  abolition 
of  slavery  and  torture.  Man's  intellectual  fortune  assured  and  com- 
pleted day  by  day  by  means  of  transmission.  Social  solidarity  in  the 
economic  order  of  things,  in  the  scientific  and  in  the  moral.  Innate 
inequality  in  natural  powers.    Diversity  of  functions  inevitable. 

Socui  Jueiioe. — ^Respect  due  to  the  human  person  in  every 
position  in  life  ;  as  a  consequence  of  this  obligatory  respect,  slavery 
and  serfdom  recognised  as  intolerable. 

Respect  for  the  honour  of  others.    Defamation  and  calumny. 

Respect  for  the  product  of  labour.  Principles  of  property,  its 
necessity.    Capital  and  labour.    Respect  for  contracts  and  promises. 

Respect  for  the  beliefs  and  opinions  of  each  individual.  Religious 
and  philosophic  liberty.    Tolerance. 

Social  Brotherhood. — ^The  moral  and  social  insujB&ciency  of  strict 
justice. 

The  accidents  of  birth ;  physical  and  intellectual  inequalities ; 
the  chances  of  education ;  the  accidents  of  life. 

Public  instruction. 

Public  charity. 

(Joodness,  love  of  one's  neighbour,  devotion  to  others,  disin- 
terestedness. 

(2)  Family  and  Private  Life. — ^The  family,  a  particular  but  not 
exclusive  association  within  the  community.  Its  function  in  the 
social  order,  to  which  it  is  subordinated.  Its  moral  foundation. 
Its  constitution,  its  members ;  the  kinds  of  solidarity  which  it 
implies.  Respect  for  woman,  the  basis  of  the  family  in  the  modern 
world. 

Husband  and  wife  ;  parents ;  children.  Their  reciprocal  duties. 
Family  feeling  and  family  virtues. 

Private  virtues ;  honesty,*  industry,  temperance,  courage, 
thrift,  charity  (especial  attention  is  to  be  directed  to  the  vice  of 
alcoholism  in  its  relation  to  the  family  and  to  private  life). 

Social  effects  of  private  virtues. 

(3)  Nation  and  Country. — ^How  our  society  is  also  a  nation.  The 
idea  of  nation  and  of  fatherland  ;  its  moral  foimdation.  SoUdarity 
of  successive  generations.    Unity  of  purpose. 

The  inteUectual  and  moral  characteristics  of  the  nation  {Fesprit 
national). 

Defence  of  one's  country. — The  Army ;  compulsory  service ; 
military  discipline ;  courage. 

(4)  The  State  and  its  Laws. — ^What  the  State  is  ;  its  origin ;  its 
function. 

Different  forms  of  State  authority. 

The  Republican  form,  its  principles  and  its  superiority.  Created 
with  our  consent  and  modified  by  our  own  will,  there  can  be  nothing 
arbitrary  in  it. 

^  **  Honesty,"  or  "straightforwardness,"  corresponds  more  nearly  in  con- 
notation than  "  loyalty  "  to  the  loyatUe  of  the  text- — Tr. 
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National  sovereignty.    Democracy  (the  dite  ia  the  democracy). 

Laws. — ^Their  social  and  national  foundation. 

Duties  of  the  citizen  :  obedience  to  the  law  ;  taxes  ;  voting,  etc.. 
Repression  of  crime :   social  justification  of  the  penal  laws. 

Bights  of  the  citizen ;  individual  liberty ;  liberty  of  conscience ; 
liberty  of  religious  worship,  within  the  limit  of  respect  for  the  law ; 
liberty  of  labour ;    liberty  to  form  associations, 

PMic  liberties. 

Dangers  of  arbitrary  action ;  dangers  of  the  absence  of  govern- 
ment. 

(5)  Relations  of  Nations  to  each  other, — ^International  rights  and 
duties.  International  solidarity.  Humanity.  Love  of  humanity 
at  large,  and  how  it  may  be  reconciled  with  love  of  one's  country. 

International  Law.  Aspiration  towards  an  ideal  code  of  laws 
between  nations.     Arbitration. 

Third  Tear. 

Thorough  revision  of  the  'principles  of  Morals  \  re-examination  of 
their  chief  applications. 

The  teacher  is  to  follow  approximately  the  same  order  as  in  the 
two  preceding  years,  laying  stress  on  the  explanation,  discussion, 
and  demonstration  of  the  chief  points  of  moral  theory  and  on  any 
Erroneous  interpretations  of  theory  which  may  arise. 

Three  orders  of  phenomena  (faits)  in  man  to  be  considered, 
which  are  not  perceived  by  the  senses — phenomena  of  feel- 
ing or  emotion ;  phenomena  of  thought ;  phenomena  of  the  wUl, 
or  free  actions. 

Show  that  our  nature  leads  us  to  love  what  is  beautiful,  to  affirm 
what  is  true,  io  wish  what  is  good ;  draw  attention  to  the  analogy 
between  these  three  objects  of  our  spiritual  activity  answering 
to  our  natural  inclinations  and  to  our  normal  life ;  show  that 
evil  is  a  disease,  an  inclination  foreign  to  a  healthy  nature,  the 
body  and  the  mhid. 

Man's  power  over  himself :  its  reality ;  its  limits.  \ 

Conscience  ;  it  is  perfected  by  education. 

Liberty  and  responsibility:  their  conditions,  degrees,  limits. 
Danger  of  accustoming  oneself  to  doubt  free  will  and  to  ignore 
responsibility. 

The  moral  personality.    Character. 

Two  aims  of  human  life — personal  interest,  and  duty. 

Self-love  and  self-esteem. 

Show  how  in  performing  his  duty  each  man  realises  human 
perfection  as  far  as  in  him  lies ;  how,  in  sacrificing  duty  to  personal 
interest,  he  lowers  his  own  human  dignity. 

The  true  authority  of  duty ;  characteristics  which  distinguish 
It,  in  theory  and  practice,  from  all  other  motive  powers. 

The  good,  as  cQstinct  from  the  useful  and  the  agreeable.  Moral 
law  and  written  law. 

The  moral  ideal,  as  conceived  by  successive  generations  of  man- 
kind and  as  conceived  in  the  modern  world ;  it  implies  the  idea  of 
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continuous  social  amelioration.  Show  that  it  is  as  member  of  a 
nation  that  man  fully  realises  his  nature,  that  he  becomes  a  true  man, 
that  is  to  say,  a  moral  individual,  conscious  of  his  duties  and  of  his 
rights ;  that  the  function  of  the  individual,  as  member  of  a  nation, 
is  to  co-operate  voluntarily  in  the  work  of  the  nation  towards  human 
civilisation. 

The  social  ideal  in  the  different  ages  of  mankind.  Dwell  on  the 
characteristic  traits  of  the  conception  of  this  ideal  particular  to 
France ;  explanation  of  the  Republican  device — Liberty ^  Equality^ 
Fraternity. 

The  teacher  must  do  his  utmost  to  warn  his  pupils  against 
anything  which,  under  any  form  whatever,  either  theoretical 
or  practical,  might  tend  to  debase  or  distort  their  idea  of  duty. 

The  sanctions  of  morality  ;  the  inward  sanction  (moral  satisfac- 
tion or  remorse) ;  the  natural  sanction  (consequences  of  our  good 
or  bad  conduct  affecting  ourselves  and  others,  both  in  body  and 
soul) ;  the  social  sanction  (public  esteem  or  contempt) ;  the 
philosophical  or  religious  sanctions  (the  idea  of  God).  The  teacher 
is  to  be  most  careful  not  to  speak  of  religious  beliefs  otherwise 
than  with  deep  respect,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  never  to  wound 
the  consciences  of  the  children  committed  to  his  care.*^ 

Condusum. — ^Even  though  the  chfld  has  an  instinctive  love  of 
what  is  good,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  understand  and  know 
what  U  means.  The  object  of  moral  ediioation  is  to  respond  to  this 
need  ;  it  depends  on  the  child  himself  to  desire  what  is  right,  and 
the  constant  endeavour  of  the  school  must  be  to  form  this  desire. 

///. — Sxerciaes  tending  to  test  the  Conscience  and  to  form 

the  Character, 

The  master  must  assiduously  study  the  good  and  bad  tendencies 
which  manifest  themselves  in  each  pupil.  As  a  result  of  this 
observation,  individual  advice  is  to  be  given  independently  of 
recommendations  to  the  class  as  a  whole. 

The  conduct  (moroliti  pratique)  of  each  pupil,  as  shown  in  the 
circumstances  of  his  daily  life  by  which  it  is  put  to  the  proof,  is  to 
be  observed. 

GoDStaiit  appeal  is  to  be  made  to  the  absolute  truthfulness  of 
the  pupils,  the  first  and  indispensable  condition  of  progress  or  of 
reformation. 

Appeal  is  to  be  made  to  the  strength  of  the  pupil's  will,  to  moral 
eoueage  in  all  its  forms  (courage  to  break  away  from  a  defect, 
coumge  which  manifests  itself  in  an  energetic  decision  or  by  obsti- 
nate perserveranoe,  courage  under  suffering  and  in  resisting  pleasure, 
courage  to  brave  ridicule  for  conscience'  sake,  courage  to  accuse  or 

*  The  subject  is  so  important  that  it  is  best  to  insert  here  the  French 
text:— 

"  Le  professeur  t^attaehera  d  ne  parler  des  croyances  rdigieusee  qu^avec  un 
grand  respect  et  de  maniire  d  ne  jamais  froisser  la  conscience  des  enfants  qui 
lui  sont  confi/s.*'—TtL. 
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defend  oneself,  to  upliold  wliat  one  believes  to  be  the  truth,  or  to 
admit  one's  faults,  etc.).  A  long  apprenticeship  is  necessary 
before  one  can  be  free  from  the  slavery  of  passion  and  can  guide 
and  control  oneself. 

Gradual  change  from  effort  into  habit ;  careful  watching  of 
the  habits  of  the  child  and  the  adolescent  with  a  view  to  encouraging 
good  habits  and  eliminating  bad  ones. 

Study  of  a  few  maxims  calculated  to  implant  moral  ideas  in  a 
striking  form. 

Exercises  designed  to  produce  an  increasing  delicacy  in  estimating 
the  difference  between  actions  dictated  by  love  of  right  action 
(V amour  du  bien)  or  by  respect  for  moral  obligation,  and  actions 
apparently  praiseworthy,  but  which  are  really  inspired  by  lower 
motives.  Attentive  watchfulness  for  all  opportunities  of  putting 
moral  ideas  into  practice,  of  exercising  the  pupil's  conscience  and 
of  calling  into  being  on  his  part  a  set  of  well-considered  resolutions 
leading  him  to  desire  the  right  and  to  form  a  habit  of  putting  his 
desire  into  action. 

Relations  should  be  established  with  the  parents,  both  in  order 
to  ask  for  their  co-operation,  and  to  lend  them  assistance  in  the  moral 
education  of  the  children. 

II. — ^French  Lanouaqe.* 

(Fivo  hours  in  the  Rrst  and  second  years  ;  four  hours  in  the  third  year.) 

/. — Reading  and  Recitation. 

(Two  hours  a  week  in  each  of  the  three  years.) 

Under  this  heading  are  comprised  two  kinds  of  exercises.  In  the 
first  kind  short  pieces  are  taken  and  considered  in  detail,  their  chief 
aim  being  to  accustom  the  pupil  to  realise  exactly  what  he  has 
read,  and  to  form  his  vocabulary.  The  other  kind  deals  with 
larger  extracts  or  entire  works,  their  chief  aim  being  to  cultivate 
a  love  of  reading. 

(i)  Explanation  of  Texts  ;  Reading  with  Just  Accent  and 

Expression. 
This  exercise,  repeated  in  each  class,  is  to  have  for  its  subject- 
matter  either  a  collection  of  selected  pieces,'|'  or  passages  of  real 
literary  value  taken  from  one  of  the  books  which  the  pupils  have 
already  read  or  of  which  the  master  has  spoken  to  them.  The 
pupils  are  to  be  taught  to  point  out  the  essential  idea  in  a  developed 
passage ;  to  understand  the  exact  meaning  of  the  words  and  to 
appreciate  their  fitness ;  and  are  to  be  made  to  feel,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  special  character  and  beauty  of  the  piece  chosen. 
The  teacher  must  not  neglect  to  show  in  a  few  words  the  relation 

*  It  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  issue  a  special  programme  for 
each  year  in  French  as  in  the  other  subjects,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  exer- 
cises (in  reading,  orthography,  dictation,  and  composition)  will  increase  in  diffi- 
culty from  year  to  year  togetiier  with  the  powers  and  intellectual  development 
of  the  pupils. 

t  The  RecueU  de  Morceaux  CKotsis  or  "  Anthology.*' 
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of  the  piece  studied  to  the  whole  work  from  which  it  is  taken, 
nor,  as  occasion  may  require,  to  give  brief  details  with  regard  to 
the  life  and  work  of  the  author. 

The  lessons  to  be  learnt  by  heart  are  always  to  be  chosen  from 
the  pieces  thus  studied. 

(ii)  Lonqer  passages,  to  be  read  partly  in  class,  partly  during  pre- 
paraUon  time  or  at  home,  either  at  the  discretion  of  the  pupU  or  under 
the  direction  of  the  teacher. 

These  passages,  which  will  be  sometimes  purely  literary,  some- 
times chosen  so  as  to  serve  as  a  useful  complement  to  the  classes  in 
morals,  history,  geography,  or  science,  will  be  with  advantage 
introduced  by  a  judicious  commentary  from  the  master,  intended 
to  bring  out  their  peculiar  interest  or  beauties,  and  thus  to  awaken 
the  curiosity  of  the  pupils,  to  arouse  in  them  a  desire  to  read  the 
work  chosen,  and  to  (kaw  their  attention  to  its  essential  points. 
It  may  be  followed  sometimes  by  questions,  put  after  the  reading 
is  over,  sometimes  by  familiar  discussions  during  which  the  teacher 
wiU  observe  the  impression  produced  on  the  pupils,  and  help 
them  either  to  understand  this  more  clearly  for  themselves,  or 
sometimes  merely  to  recount  simply  and  briefly  what  they  have 
remembered. 


List  of  Authors  to  be  Read  by  the  Pupils»  partly  in  Classt  partly 

in  Preparation  Time  or  at  Home. 

(1)  Collection  of  selected  pieces  in  prose  and  verse  from  the 
sixteenth  to  the  nineteenth  century.* 

(2)  Classical  authors. 

Selection  of  pieces  or  extracts  from  the  classical  pla]^  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

La  Fontaine :  Fables. 

F6nelon :   Selections  (T&4maque.    Dialogues  and  F cities). 

Voltaire  :  Selections  (Charles  XII.). 

J.  J.  Rousseau :  Selections. 

Passages  relating  to  the  society  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  taken  chiefly  from  memoirs  and  letters  (Madame  de 
Hotteville,  Madame  de  Sevign6,  Madame  de  Caylus,  Flechier  (Les 
Grands  Jours  d^Auoergne),  La  Bruydre,  Saint-Simon,  Diderot, 
Marmontel,  Orimm,  Madame  Roland). 

*  Should  there  exist  no  special  oolleotion  formed  with  a  view  to  the  higher 
primary  schools,  the  teacher  will  use  one  of  the  collections  in  use  in  the 
primary  sohools,  normal  schools,  or  in  the  coiU^es,  or  one  of  the  works  inserted 
in  the  lists  of  books  approved  for  school  libraries,  preference  being  given  to 
those  which  contain  the  smallest  number  of  extracts  having  a  purely  literary 
value,  or  beyond  the  mental  grasp  and  literary  knowledge  of  the  pupils^of 
the  higher  primary  schools. 
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(3)  Modem  authors. 
Chateaubriand :  Selections. 

V.  Hugo :   Selections  (prose  and  verse). 

Lamartine  :  Selections  (prose  and  verse). 

Michelet :  Jeanne  cTArc  (and  selections  from  his  BQstory,  from 
Memoirs,  and  from  his  works  for  popular  education). 

G.  Sand  :  La  Mare  au  DiaUe  (selections). 

French  poets  of  the  nineteenth  century  (selections). 

French  plays  of  the  nineteenth  century.  (Plays  or  portions  of 
plays). 

Tales,  stories  of  various  kinds  {oorUeSy  ricits^  nouwUes)^*  French 
and  foreign. 

Selections  from  the  historical  and  military  memoirs  of  the  nine- 
teenth  century. 

Historical  readings  from  great  French  and  foreign  writers. 

Geographical  readings  from  the  writings  of  great  travellers. 

Scientific  readings,  biographies  of  scholars  and  scientific  men, 
discoveries,  popular  accounts  of  science,  from  French  and  foreign 
writers. 

Moral  readings  from  French  and  foreign  writers. 

(4)  A  few  trandations  of  foreign  masterpieces. 
Don  Quixote :  Selections. 

Selections  from  German  poetry ;  a  few  selections  from  German 
dramatic  works. 

Robinson  Crusoe. 

Swift :  A  few  selections  from  OuUiver^s  Travds. 

Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  :    Unde  Tom^s  Cabin :   Selections. 

Charles  Dickens :  Selections. 

Sir  Walter  Scott :  QuerUin  Durward,  ilnd  a  few  selections  from 
his  other  works. 

George  Eliot :  Silas  Mamer. 

Mrs.  Gaskell :    Cranford,  and  other  works. 

N.B. — ^The  chief  aim  of  the  series  of  extracts  or  fragments  in- 
dicated under  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4,  is  not,  as  in  the  collections  of  selected 
pieces,  to  furnish  texts  for  literary  explanations. 

In  every  case  where  the  texts  do  not  comprise  a  whole  work,  the 
teachers  must  choose  portions  of  some  length,  explain  their  position 
in  the  work  as  a  whole,  and  connect  them  together  if  need  be  by 
short  analyses  of  the  parts  omitted. 

All  these  fragments  are  to  be  taken  from  works  or  parts  of  works 
of  which  the  clearness  of  idea  and  simplicity  of  style  render  them 
most  likely  to  be  easily  understood  by  pupils  who  are  left  to  them- 
selves. The  moral  readings  in  particular,  whether  their  form  be 
narrative  or  didactic,  are  above  all  to  relate  to  the  kind  of  life  "which 
the  pupils  in  the  schools  for  primary  education  can  understand,  to 
the  social  environment  to  which  they  belong,  and  to  the  questions 
with  which  they  may  be  confronted. 

*CorUe  is  generally  an  amusing  story ;  refci/,  the  recital  of  something  that 
has  actually  happened ;  nouveUe,  a  short  invented  story. — Tb. 
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77. — Dictation  and  Orthography, 

(One  hour  a  week  in  each  of  the  three  years.) 

Exercises  in  orthography,  ordinary  orthography,  grammatical 
orthography ;  *  dictations  bearing  on  the  different  subjects  studied 
by  the  pupils — ^moral  instruction,  history,  geography,  the  physical 
and  natural  sciences  in  their  application  to  arts  and  manufactures 
and  to  agriculture,  hygiene,  political  economy,  etc. 

The  exercises  in  orthography  are  to  be  of  two  kinds  in  each 
lesson  : — 

(1)  Exercises  on  common  words  chosen  on  account  of  difficulties 
in  their  spelling.f  These  words  are  to  be  grouped  together  as  far 
as  possible,  either  in  accordance  with  their  resemblances  or  differ- 
ences with  regard  to  spelling,  or  in  accordance  with  their  meaning. 

(2)  Analogous  exercises,  oral  or  written,  on  sentences  chosen 
with  the  object  of  appljring  the  most  general  and  usual  rules  of 
grammar,  and  more  especially  those  which  are  most  often  broken 
by  the  pupils.  These  sentences  are,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  taken 
from  works  of  real  literary  value. 

Dictation  is  to  serve  at  the  same  time  as  an  exercise  in  running 
handwriting.  Unfamiliar  words  are  to  be  explained.  The  piece 
dictated  may,  if  necessary,  be  taken  as  a  subject  for  literary  analysis, 
given  as  a  model  for  composition,  and  learnt  by  heart  during  the 
reading  lesson. 

777. — French  Composition, 
(One  hour  a  week  in  each  of  the  three  years.) 

Varied  exercises  in  French  composition.  liCtters,  stories,  and 
descriptions,  writing  out  of  lessons  {redactions)  and  summaries, 
development  or  discussion  of  a  reflection  (pensie)  or  maxim,  etc. 

As  occasion  arises  the  master  will  teach  in  a  concrete  way  the 
general  principles  of  composition  by  applying  them  to  the  subject 
in  hand.  More  especially  at  the  early  stages  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  is  to  be  discussed  beforehand  by  the  pupils  and 
teacher  together,  in  class  and  orally. 

77. — Grammar  and  Analysis. 

(One  hour  a  week  in  the  first  and  second  years  only.) 

First  Tear. 

Explanation  of  Grammar. 

Without  extending  the  limits  of  what  has  already  been  done  in 
the  elementary  school  or  entering  further  into  the  question  of 
exceptions,  the  greatest  possible  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  giving  a 

*  t.e.,  diotationa  la  which  the  spelling  involves  questions  of  grammar. 

t  In  order  to  vary  the  exercise  and  to  make  it  more  interesting,  the  teacher 
will  invite  the  pupils  to  introduce  these  words  into  sentences  ( very  simple  in  the 
first  instance ;  at  a  later  stage  complex,  or  compound)  which  they  are  to  make 
up  during  the  lesson  so  as  to  show  that  they  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  words.  These  exercises  are  to  be  oral,  only  those  words  being  written 
which  present  the  difficulties  in  spelling. 
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real  knowledge  of  the  rules  and  formute  which  the  pupils  already 
know  or  which  they  must  learn  over  again.  The  teacher  must  t^ 
to  impress  upon  the  pupils'  minds,  in  the  form  of  well-understood 
ideas,  what  at  an  earlier  stage  was  merely  learnt  by  rote. 

Second  Tear. 

More  thorough  revision  of  what  was  learnt  in  the  first  year,  with 
the  addition  of  some  notions  on  the  origin  and  formation  of 
words,  their  grouping  into  families  according  to  their  etymology, 
synonyms,  etc. 

In  both  the  first  and  second  years  oral  exercises  in  analysis  are 
to  be  given  conjointly  with  the  grammar  lessons,  including  both 
(1)  logical,  and  (2)  grammatical  analysis.  In  all  these  exercises 
the  teacher  must  avoid  grammatical  subtleties. 

III.— Writing. 

(One  hour  a  week  in  each  year. 

Flowing  hand.  Bound-hand  {Ror^de)*.  Slanting  round-hand 
(Bdtarde)*.    Commercial  writing.    Penmanship. 

IV. — ^History  and  Civic  iNSXRUoTioN.f 

(One  hour  in  the  first  and  second  years ;  two  hours  in  the  third  year.) 

Oeneral  Distribution  of  Subjects. 

First  Year. — French  History  from  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century 
to  1789. 

Second  Year. — French  History  from  1789  to  the  present  day. 

Third  Year. — Creneral  History  from  1789  to  the  present  day;  sketch  of 
the  political  and  economic  state  of  the  modem  world. 

NoTB. — The  object  pf  the  detailed  instructions  which  will  be  found  in 
this  programme  is  to  define  the  points  to  which  the  teacher  should  especi- 
ally direct  the  attention  of  the  pupils.  They  are  meant  to  make  the  teaching 
clearer,  not  to  overburden  it. 

Plrst   T'ear. 

France  from  the  beginning  of  the  \^h  century. — its  Internal  Crovem- 
ment. — Its  Rdations  with  the  Rest  of  Europe  down  to  1789. 

General  Sketch  of  Europe  towards  the  End  of  the  I5th 
Century. — Increase  of  the  royal  power  in  France  and  in  the 
principal  States  of  Western  Europe. — Weakening  of  the  feudal 
classes. 

Economic  progress  :  great  inventions  ;  discovery  of  the  New 
World. 

Intellectual  progress  :  the  Renaissance  and  Beformation  studied 
with  special  reference  to  France. 

The  French  in  Italy. — Struggles  against  Charles  V.  and  Philip 
II.    Treaty  of  Cateau-Cambresis. 

French  Life  in  the  I6th  Century. — The  government  (progress 
of  political   institutions   under   Louis    XII.,    Francis   I.    and 

*  Bonde  and  Bdtarde  are  styles  of  handwriting  similar  to  those  used  in 
engrossing  in  this  country,  and  are  r^ularly  used  for  headings,  etc.,  ia 
France.— Ts. 

t  For  the  syUabus  of  Civic  instruction,  see  below,  in  the  syllabus  of  History » 
pp.  23-24;  of  Geography,  p.  31;  and  of  Law;  p.  47. 
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Henry  II.) ;  tiie  court,  the  nobility,  the  olergy,  the  middle  classes, 
the  peasants. 

Extension  of  the  Reformation.  Religious  Wars  in  France, — 
Edict  of  Nantes  ;   treaty  of  Vervins. 

France  from  1689  to  1661. — ^Reorganisation  by  Henry  IV.  and 
Sully. — ^Internal  policy  of  Richelieu. — Opposition  to  the  throne 
under  Mazarin  :  the  Fronde. 

Military  Power  and  Diplomatic  R6le  of  France  under  Richdieu 
and  Mazarin. — The  new  armies  and  the  great  generals. — ^Treaties 
of  Westphalia  and  of  the  Pyrenees. 

General  condition  of  Europe  in  1660 :  predominance  of  France 
and  her  allies  ;  decadence  of  Spain  ;  weakening  of  the  House  of 
Austria  ;  new  maritime  and  colonial  power  of  England. 

Personal  Government  of  Louis  XIV, — Organisation  of  the  army 
and  of  finance :  Louvois,  Vauban,  Colbert.  French  industries ; 
the  navy  and  the  colonies. 

New  Territorial  Extensions  of  France  at  the  expense  of  Spain. 
— Treaties  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  of  Nimeguen ;  Houses  of 
Assembly. 

Apogee  of  the  Absolute  Monarchy. — Submission  of  the  nobility 
and  the  court. — Submission  of  the  clergy  (declaration  of  1682). — 
Submission  of  the  Parliaments. 

Literary  and  artistic  brilliancy  of  the  reign. 

Period  of  Decadence. — Enemies  of  Louis  XIV.  (William  of 
Orange,  the  part  played  by  him  in  Holland  and  in  England ; 
hostility  of  the  latter  country  after  the  revolution  of  1688). 
— CJonsequences  of  the  wars  of  the  coalition  of  Augsburg  and 
of  the  Spanish  Succession ;  treaties  of  Utrecht,  Baden  and 
Rastadt. 

Picture  of  France  during  the  last  fifteen  years  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV. 

General  Condition  of  Europe  after  1715. — Creation  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Sardinia  and  Prussia  ;  weakening  of  Sweden  under 
Charles  XII.  Progress  of  the  power  of  Russia  under  Peter  the 
Great ;  territorial  aggrandisements  of  the  House  of  Austria  ; 
maritime  power  of  England ;  maintenance  of  French  influence 
in  Europe. 

France  from  1715  to  1750. — ^The  Regency  ;  Law's  Bank  ;  Fleury's 
ministry ;  development  of  French  commerce. 

Foreign  policy  of  France  :  her  relations  with  the  great  Powers, 
especially  with  Prussia  and  Austria.  Polish  and  Austrian  Wars 
of  Succession.     Treaties  of  Vienna  and  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

France  from  1750  to  1774. — ^Foreign  policy :  the  Seven  Years' 
War ;  Treaty  of  Paris ;  weakening  of  the  maritime  and  colonial 
power  of  France. 

Internal  condition  :  opposition  to  the  Throne  (Parliaments, 
public  opinion,  philosophers,  spread  of  new  ideas) ;  weakening 
of  the  royal  power. 

Spread  of  French  ideas  and  the  liberal  movement  in  Europe. 

10066.  C 
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Choiseul's  ministry  ;  annexation  of  Lorraine  and  Oorsica.  End 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV. 

France  down  to  1789. — ^Attempted  liberal  measures  by  Louis  XVL  ; 
the  Reform  ministers,  Turgot,  Necker.  Glorious  part  taken  by 
France  in  the  creation  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Sterility  of  the  attempts  at  liberalism  ;  resistance  of  the 
privileged  classes ;  powerlessness  of  the  Crown  to  satisfy  the 
aspirations  of  the  nation ;  opening  of  the  States-Qeneral. 

Second  Year. 

France  from  1789  to  the  Present  Day, 

Beginnings  of  the  Revolution, — General  causes  of  the  French 
Revolution.  The  cahiers  [papers  of  grievances]  of  the  States- 
Greneral.  The  principles  of  '89.  Origin  of  the  motto :  Liberty, 
Egalit£,  Fratemite, 

The  Constituent  Assembly.  Principal  orators ;  Mirabeau. — ^The 
people,  their  action ;  the  14th  of  July ;  the  National  Guards ; 
the  Paris  Commune. 

Social  reform  effected  during  the  night  of  August  4th.  De- 
claration of  the  Rights  of  Man  (Ddclaration  des  droits  de  Vhomme 
et  du  citoyen), 

France  under  the  new  rigime  (la  France  nouveUe) ;  the  federa- 
tions ;  the  idea  of  fraternity. 

Reforms  of  the  Constituent  Assembly ;  the  Constitution  of 
1791. 

Progress  of  Republican  Ideas  under  the  Legislative  Assembly, — ^The 
Feuillants  and  the  Girondists.  Declaration  of  war.  The 
20th  June.  The  Jacobins.  The  10th  August ;  re-organisation  of 
the  Paris  Commune. 

The  Convention. — Girondists  and  Montagnards.  Proclamation 
of  the  Republic  ;  ideas  of  liberty  and  equality.  Foreign  men- 
aces ;  the  battles  of  Valmy  and  Jemmapes. 

Condemnation  of  Louis  XYI.  Formation  of  a  European  coalition 
against  France.  Uprisings  in  the  provinces.  Influence  of  these 
occurrences  on  the  policy  of  the  Convention.  The  Revolutionary 
tribunal.  Committee  of  Public  Safety. — Fall  of  the  Girondists. 
— ^The  Terror. — Struggles  between  the  Montagnards. — Condemna- 
tion of  Danton  ;  and  of  Robespierre. 

The  power  of  France  under  the  government  of  the  Montagnards. 
The  law  of  requisition  ;  Carnot ;  the  great  armies ;  victories 
of  Hondschoote,  Wattignies,  Fleurus;  deliverance  of  France 
from  foreign  armies ;  occupation  of  Belgium,  Holland,  and  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine ;  treaties  of  Basel. — The  great  creations 
of  the  Convention. 

The  Constitution  of  the  vear  III. 

The  Directory. — Struggles  between  the  parties  ;  royalist  reaction. 
— The  Coup  d'dtat  of  Fructidor ;  the  new  power  of  the  generals ; 
Hoche  and  Bonaparte ;  the  armies  of  Germany  and  Italy. 

External  greatness  of  France ;  treaty  of  Campo-Formio. — ^Tem- 
porary occupation  of  Egypt. 
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New  Coalition. — ^Mass&ia  and  Bnine ;  victories  of  Zurich  and 
Bergen. — ^Return  of  Bonaparte  to  France  ;  the  oouf  $itat  of  the 
18th  of  Bfumaire.    Constitution  of  the  year  VIII. 

French  society  in  1799. 

The  Consulate — Popularity  and  ambition  of  Bonaparte. 
Political,  administrative,  judicial  and  religious  changes  in  France 
in  the  direction  of  monarchy.  Treaties  of  Lun^ville  and  Amiens. 
The  Empire. 

The  Empire  to  1810. — ^Foreign  power  of  France.  Austerlitz  ; 
treaty  of  I^sburg ;  the  battles  of  Jena,  Auerstadt,  and  Friedland. 
Overthrow  of  Prussia  ;  treaty  of  Tilsit ;  resistance  of  England,  the 
continental  blockade.    Weakness  of  Austria  ;  treaty  of  Vienna. 

^The  Empire  to  1814 — Causes  of  the  fall  of  Napoleon  :  the  arbitrary 
readjustment  of  the  political  map  of  Europe  ;  awakening  of  national 
feeling ;  the  Spanish  and  Russian  campaigns ;  the  rising  of  Glermany . 
Invasion  of  France.    Treaties  of  1814. 

France  under  the  First  Empire. — ^Absolute  government  of  Na- 
poleon I.  The  court ;  official  literature  and  art.  Administrative 
centralisation.  The  University  (Higher  and  Secondary  Education). 
The  codes.  Great  public  works. — ^Excesses  of  the  military  regime : 
conscription ;  taxes ;  suppression  of  public  liberties.  Revival 
of  liberal  ideas.  The  opposition  in  literature  :  Madame  de  Staal, 
Chateaubriand,  etc. 

The  First  Restoration  and  the  Hundred  Days.  —  Return  of 
the  Bourbons  to  France.  The  Charter  of  1814 ;  constitutional 
government. — Excesses  of  the  Royalists. — The  Hundred  Days. — 
Waterloo. 

The  treaties  of  1815,  and  their  results  for  France. 

The  Seooni  Restoration. — Governments  of  Louis  XVIII  and 
Charles  X.  Essential  differences  between  the  Restoration  and  the 
Empire  ;  re-awakening  of  the  political  spirit  in  France  ;  the  Cham- 
bers ;  debates  between  the  ultras  and  the  Liberals  ;  the  chief  orators. 
[•  Formation  of  a  new  social  circle ;  writers  and  artists. 

The  Revolution  of  1830. — Short  account  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  Restoration. 

Reign  of  Louis  Philippe, — The  revised  Charter  of  1830.  Extension 
of  the  exercise  of  political  rights  to  anew  middle  class.  The  political 
parties.    Influence  of  liberal  ideas  on  the  literature  of  the  period. 

Importance  of  the  economic  and  colonial  development  of  France 
(railways,  etc.) ;  conquest  of  Algeria.  Industrial  changes ;  the 
working  classes.    Socialist  theories. 

New  aspirations  (electoral  reform).  Fall  of  Louis  Philippe. 
Short  account  of  foreign  policy  from  1830  to  1848. 

The  Second  Republic.  The  Republican  party  in  1848.  Universal 
suffrage.    The  new  constitution. 

Indirect  effect  of  the  Revolution  on  Europe. 

The  reactionary  parties ;  disorganisation  of  secular  teaching 
and  of  universal  suffrage.  The  Presidential  Dictatorship  of  Prince 
Napoleon.    The  Empire, 

lOOM.  °  2 
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The  Second  Empire, — ^New  political  constitution.  Analogies 
with  the  constitution  of  the  year  VIII. 

Economic  development ;  free-trade  ;  great  public  works ;  trans- 
formation of  Paris,  etc. 

Part  taken  by  France  in  foreign  politics.  The  wars  of  the 
Empire. 

Progress  of  the  Opposition.  The  war  of  1870.  Revolution  of 
the  4th  September.  Continuation  of  the  struggle  with  Germany. 
Treaty  of  Frankfort. 

The  Third  Republic. — The  result  of  French  effort  since  1871. 
— Military  re-organisation. 

Constitutional  Laws  of  1875. — The  two  powers  of  the  State,  the 
legislative  power  and  the  executive  power.  The  principle  of  the 
separation  of  these  powers.  Sovereignty  of  the  nation. — ^Pre- 
dominance of  Parliament. — The  legislative  power ;  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  ;  its  prerogatives  ;  its  mode  of  election.  The  scrutin 
de  listCy  and  scrutin  d^arrofhdissement*  The  Senate,  its  pre- 
rogatives, its  mode  of  election.  Preparation  and  voting  of  laws. — 
The  National  Assembly  or  Congress ;    its  prerogatives. 

The  executive : — the  President  of  the  Republic ;  mode  of  his 
election  ;  duration  of  his  power  ;  his  prerogatives. — The  (Jovem- 
ment ;  the  ministers  and  the  President  of  the  Council  (Prime 
Minister) ;  their  mode  of  nomination  ;  ministerial  responsibility. 
Decrees,  arritds  (Ministerial  orders). — The  Council  of  State. 

Third  Tear. 

General  History  from  1789  to  the  Present  Day.  Sketch  of  the  Political 
and  Economic  State  of  the  Modem  World, 

(i.)  Principal  features  of  general  history  (1789-1850). 

The  great  States  of  Europe  from  1789  to  1802.— Influence  of  the 
principles  and  of  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution. 

The  Napoleonic  policy  and  its  con^eyti^noe^.-^Exaltation  of  patriot- 
ism in  the  majority  of  the  [European]  States ;  the  various  nation- 
alities ;  closer  relations  between  the  peoples  and  the  sovereigns, 
political  liberalism. — Europe  in  1813. 

Europe  in  1815. — Deferment  of  the  liberal  promises  of  1813. 
The  Holy  Alliance.  Formation  of  Liberal  and  Conservative  parties 
in  the  majority  of  the  [European]  States. 

The  Reaction  from  1815  to  1830.— Influence  of  Russia  and  of 
Mettemich.  Repression  of  Liberalism  in  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Spain. — Emancipation  of  Greece.  Indirect  effects  of  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1830 ;  risings  in  Italy  and  Poland.  Independence  of  Bel- 
gium. 

From  1830  to  1850. — Tendencies  towards  unity  and  Liberalism 

in  Italy,  Germany  (the  Zollvereia,  influence  of  Prussia),  in  the 

countries  under  Austrian  rule,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  etc. — ^Principal 

~~"  '  ■ 

♦  The  scrutin  de  liste  is  the  method  of  voting  by  departments,  each  depart- 
ment being  represented  by  a  number  of  deputies ;  the  scrutin  d'arrxmdissemeni 
is  the  method  of  voting  in  single-member  conatituencies  {arrandissemenis). ^Tb. 
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characteristics  of  the  Revolutions  of  1848  and  1849.  Nation- 
alities in  Italy,  Hungary,  and  the  Slav  countries.  The  idea  of  unity 
in  Germany  (Parliament  of  Frankfort) ;  failure  of  the  various 
Liberal  movements  {tentatives)  towards  1850. 

(ii.)  Sketch  of  the  political  and  economic  state  of  the  modem  world. 

England, — Successive  changes  in  Parliamentary  suilrage. — 
Development  of  popular  education. — Chief  economic  and  social 
questions ;  Trades  unions ;  the  Manchester  school,  Free  Trade. 
Diversities  and  characteristics  of  the  British  people.  The  religious 
movements. — Catholic  emancipation.    The  Irish  question. 

Germany. — Summary  of  the  progress  made  by  Prussia  since  1807; 
— ^Antagonism  between  Prussia  and  Austria.  Policy  of  William  I. 
and  of  Bismarck.  Powerful  military  organisation  of  Prussia. 
Question  of  the  duchies  [Schleswig-Holstein].  Struggle  with 
Austria ;  Sadowa ;  the  annexations ;  the  North  German  Bund. 
Struggle  with  France.    EstabUshment  of  the  German  Empire. 

Different  parties  in  the  Empire  ;  Catholics,  Socialists.  Economic 
regime.    The    military   law.    Emigration. 

Auslria. — ^Her  expulsion  from  Italian  and  Grerman  territories 
after  :*adowa.  Closer  relations  with  Hungary.  Constitution  of 
1867 :  Austria-Hungary.  Protest  of  the  Slav  populations,  espe- 
cially in  Bohemia.  The  great  diversity  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Empire. 

Italy. — ^Realisation  of  the  ideas  of  liberty  and  unity  through 
the  Piedmontese  Monarchy  ;  Victor  Emmanuel  and  Cavour.  War 
of  1859 ;  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  The  question  of  Rome.  Rome 
the  capital ;  the  law  of  Guarantee. — Political,  social  and  financial 
condition. 

SwitzerUmd. — Chief  features  of  the  political  rigime.  Education  ; 
the  Army  ;  Swiss  neutrality ;  economic  importance  of  the  country. 

Belgium, — Industrial  life.  The  working  classes.  The  political 
r^ime ;  the  electoral  question.  The  racial  question  ;  the  Flemish 
and  Walloons. 

Holland. — ^Political  parties. — Seafaring  life  ;  colonial  expansion. 

The  Russian  Empire. — ^Its  extension  in  Europe  and  Asia.  Auto- 
cratic government  under  Nicholas  I.  Reforms  of  Alexander  II. ; 
emancipation  of  the  serfs. — The  revolutionaries. — ^Reaction  against 
German  influence  :    the  Baltic  provinces. 

The  Ottoman  Empire. — Its  increasing  weakness  in  Europe.  Reli- 
gious and  racial  questions.  Russian  influence. — ^Military  energy, 
administrative  and  political  weakness  of  the  Turks.  Agitation 
among  the  Slav  peoples  and  the  Greek  Christians.  Creation  of 
Servia  and  Roumania.    The  Berlin  Congress.    Bulgaria. 

Spain. — ^Diversity  of  races  and  of  religious  and  political  ten- 
dencies ;  Basques,  Catalans,  Castilians,  Andalusians ;  Carlists  and 
Liberals;  Conservatives,  Liberals  and  Republicans.  The  Con- 
stitution of  1837  ;  changes  in  the  Constitution  ;  electoral  reform 
of  1890.  Different  aspects  of  agricultural  and  mdustrial  life.  (The 
Basque  countries,  Catalonia,  Andalusia.) 
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Portugal;  the  Scandinavian  States. — Short  aooouat  of  the  present 
situation  of  Portugal  and  of  the  Scandinavian  States. 

The  United  States. — Territorial  expansion  in  the  19th 
century. — The  Constitution;  its  modifications.  Abolition  of 
slavery,  the  War  of  Secession. — ^The  Federal  Government ;  political 
life. — Economic  strength ;  rapid  increase  of  population ;  the  immi- 
grants ;  disappearance  of  the  aborigines.  Agriculture  on  a 
large  scale  and  the  great  industries ;  the  power  of  capital ;  the 
working  classes.    The  Chinese  Question  in  the  West. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada. — ^The  Constitution  ;  self-government ; 
the  French  race  in  Canada. — ^Development  of  agriculture.  Emi- 
gration to  the  West. 

Latin  America. — A  very  brief  account  of  the  causes  of  its  eman- 
cipation. Liberals  and  Conservatives ;  Centralists  and  Federals. 
— Life  in  Chili  and  in  the  Argentine  Republic.  French,  Italian 
and  Spanish  immigration. 

Brazil. — German  immigration. 

Africa. — ^Egypt  under  the  new  rigime  {La  Nouvdle  Egypte), 
The  English  occupation. 

Asia. — English  Ifhdia. — ^The  Imperial  Government ;  the  Army ; 
the  Sepoys.  The  political  regime ;  intellectual  development ; 
political  aspirations  of  the  natives. — ^The  vassal  princes ;  the 
native  States.  The  economic  rigime;  the  exploitiEttion  of  the 
resources  of  India  by  the  English. 

Chifha, — The  open  ports. — Commercial  life  in  Shanghai. — Chinese 
resistance  to  Western  civilisation. 

Japan. — ^Its  political,  intellectual  and  economic  transformation. 

Australia. — ^The  old  colonisation ;  the  convicts.  Australian 
people  of  the  present  day. — Constitution  of  the  colonies ;  self- 
government  ;  movement  towards  federation  (Australasia).'*'  The 
great  towns ;  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — The  working  classes ; 
miners  and  squatters. 

Conclusion. — R6le  of  France  in  the  world  at  the  present  day. 

V. — ^Geography. 

General  Distribution  of  Subjects. 

First   Year. — ^Preliminary  general  outlines    of    the    subject.— 
Oceania,  America,  Africa. 
Second  Year. — Asia  and  Europe. 
Third  Year. — ^France  and  her  Colonies. 

First  Tear. 
(One  hour  a  week.) 

(I).— Outlines  of  Physical  Geography. 

General  Study  of  the  Earth. — Its  movements  ;  inclination  [of  the 
axis  to  the  eclipticj ;  unequal  distribution  of  solar  heat ;  results 
of  this  inequality. 


*  Federation  has  taken  plaoe  since  the  date  of  issue  of  this  syllabus. — Tbl. 
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General  movements  of  the  atmoepheie. — Qeneial  movements 
of  the  oceans.    Gieat  zones  of  rainfall  and  of  drought. 

Surface  Rdief. — ^Its  great  features ;  continents  and  islands  (un- 
submerged  portions) ;  depressions  (submerged  portions).  Dis- 
tribution of  this  relief  over  the  globe  (northern  and  southern 
hemispheres). — Mountains.    Plains. 

Climates, — ^Resulting  from  the  circulation  of  the  atmosphere 
over  the  land  and  sea.  Climates,  continental  or  insular,  hot  or 
cold,  wet  or  dry,  etc. 

Ciretdaium  of  Running  Water. — Clouds,  rains,  snows,  springs, 
brooks,  rivers,  torrents,  lakes,  glaciers. 

The  importance  of  geological  factors  (permeable  and  impermeable 
strata).    The  importance  of  meteorological  factors. 

Notions  on  river  basins  and  slopes.  Sea-river  basins  or  closed 
basins.    Water  action. 

Movements  of  the  Soil  at  the  present  day, — Modifications  by  air 
and  by  water ;  erosion,  transport  of  soil  and  alluvium.  Volcanic 
activity ;  coral  ree& ;  movements  of  the  earth's  crust,  earthquakes, 
etc. 

Great  divisions  of  the  earth ;  general  forms  of  the  continents. 

The  polar  regions. 

Parts  of  the  World. — Their  relative  importance,  their  situation,  etc. 

Globes  and  Maps. — Longitude,  Latitude,  etc.* 

(2)  Study  or  thx  Diffbbbnt  Pabts  of  tub  WoBLD.f 

Oceania. 

Australia. — Insufficiency  of  relief.  Drought,  irregularities  of 
climate. — Poverty  of  the  water  system. — ^The  central  deserts. 
Vegetation  of  the  eastern  parts  and  of  the  coasts. — Australian 
fauna. — ^The  aborigines. 

The  Australian  colonies.  Gold  mines.  Agriculture.  Sheep  and 
cattle-breeding  ;  the  wool  trade.    The  great  cities. 

New  Zealand. — Relief ;  climate  ;  products.  The  Maoris,  and 
European  colonisation.    The  chief  towns. 

General  notions  on  New  Guinea  and  the  Pacific  Archipelagoes. 
European  possessions.]: 

Relations  of  Oceania  with  Asia,  Europe,  and  America. 

America. 
Physical  Geography, 

The  Double  Continent,  stretching  &om  north  to  south.  Great 
lakes  of  the  central  portion. 


*  The  account  of  this  iirst  part  of  the  subject  is  to  be  given  very  clearly 
and  simply,  and,  where  possible,  illustrated  from  nature.  It  is  intended  to 
serve,  as  it  were,  as  a  key  to  the  rest  of  the  subject,  which  would  be  incom- 
prehensible otherwise. 

f  In  dealing  with  the  physical  geography  the  teacher  must  not  neglect  to 
connect  particular  cases  with  the  general  laws  on  which  they  depend,  and 
also  the  parts  with  the  whole ;  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  pupil  can  be 
made  to  grasp  the  relationship  of  things  to  one  another. 

{  New  Caledonia  and  Tahiti  will  be  studied  more  in  detail  in  the  third 
year. 
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Rdief. — ^A  long  range  of  monntains  stretohing  from  north  to 
south ;  two  regions  of  plains,  one  in  the  north,  the  other  in  the 
south. 

Coasts,  rugged  on  the  west,  more  accessible  on  the  east. 

Climate,  cold  in  the  north  and  south,  becoming  warm  and  then 
hot  as  the  centre  is  approached.    The  temperate  tablelands. 

Water  System. — Great  rivers  flowing  into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  lake  regions.  Smallness  of 
the  rivers  flowing  into  the  Pacific.  Natural  obstacles  to  great 
currents  of  trade  between  the  di£Eerent  parts  of  America. 

Description  of  the  Various  Cotmtries.* 

North  America. — Brief  review  of  the  principal  features  of  the 
physical  geography  of  each  country. 

Domifhion  of  Canada. — Area. — ^Products. — Great  political 
divisions.  Inhabitants.  Principal  towns  and  their  products. 
The  trans-continental  railway.    Old  French  Canada. 

United  States. — Area.  Variety  of  products.  Inhabitants.  Im- 
portance of  inmiigration.  The  great  cities.  Trans-continental 
railways. 

Mexico. — Hot,  cold,  and  temperate  regions.  Products.  The 
great  cities.     Inhabitants. 

Chief  shipping  lines  between  North  America  and  Europe. 

Central  America  and  the  Weat  Indiei . 

Central  America. — The  five  republics  ;  their  wealth  of  production  ; 
the  importance  of  their  position  between  two  oceans. 

West  Indies. — European  possessions.  Products  ;  inhabitants. 
Great  shipping  lines. 

Sonth  Ameriea. 

Outlines  of  the  physical  geography  of  the  continent. 

Notions  on  the  political  geography  (capitals,  great  towns)  and 
economic  geography  of  the  States  of  Colombia,  Venezuela,  Bolivia, 
Peru,  Chili,  Argentine  Republic,  Paraguay,  Uruguay,  Brazil, 
European  possessions  in  Guiana. 

Great  lines  of  navigation  between  South  America  and  Europe. 

Afiriea. 
Physical  Geography. 

Sihiation ;  relief ;  dimaie.— Water  systems.  Products  (of  deserts, 
tropical  regions,  Egypt,  semi-temperate  zones  of  the  north  and 
south). — Inhabitants. — Modem  explorations. 

EcofumUc  importance  of  the  Principal  Regions. — ^Brief  review  of  the 
chief  features  of  the  physical  geography  of  each  region. 

Northern  Region.— tloioccOy  Algeria,  Tunis,  Tripoli.  General 
outlines.f 

*  In  the  second  year  (Commercial  Section)  the  comipercial  geography  of 
the  American  countries  will  he  studied  more  in  detail. 

t  Algeria  and  Tmm  will  be  studied  in  detail  under  French  Colonies 
(Third  Year). 
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North'Scutem  Region, — ^Egypt  and  Ethiopia  [i.e.  Abyssinia, 
Eritrea,  etc.].  Lower  Eg3rpt  and  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  Commercial 
importance  of  the  lied  Sea.  Abyssinia. — ^European  possessions. 

Region  of  the  Great  Lakes. — ^Opening  up  of  the  region.  European 
settlements. 

Central  Soudan. — ^Tchad  basin ;  European  attempts  to  penetrate 
it. 

Western  Sottdan. — Climate  ;  vegetation  ;  resources  ;  European 
settlements. 

Equatorial  Africa. — The  French  Congo.  Independent  Congo 
State  and  its  products  ;  European  settlements. 

South  Africa. — Colonies  ;  Free  States.*    Products,  inhabitants. 

Chief  Idands  to  the  west  and  east  of  Africa. 

Seoond  Tear. 
(Ono  hour  a  week.) 

Asia. 
Physical  Geography. 

Situation  ;  Relief ;  Climate. — The  wind  system  ;  monsoons,  rains. 
— Water  system  (frozen  rivers  of  the  north,  warm  rivers  of  the 
east  and  south,  their  influence  on  China,  India,  and  Mesopotamia). 

Economic  Importcmce  of  the  Prvndpal  Begiona,^ 

The  chief  physical  features  of  each  region  are  to  be  reviewed 
in  dealing  with  the  region. 

Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Arabia. — Characteristics  of  the  coasts  and 
the  interior.    Products,  chief  markets. 

Persia,  Afghanistan  and  Bduchistan. — ^Products  ;   chief  towns. 

India. — ^Products.    English,  French  and  Portuguese  possessions. 

Indo'China. — ^Products.    European  possessions. 

China  and  Japan. — ^Products.    The  great  ports. 

The  Malay  Idands. — The  Philippines. 

Europe. 
Ottdinea  of  Physical  Oeography. 

Situation  of  Europe;  its  general  dimale.  Relief  (the  leading 
characteristics) :  mountains,  great  plains,  vaUeys,  deeply  indented 
coast-line,  etc. — Rainfall  and  running  water.  Influence  of  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Chief  features  of  the  river 
sjTstem.  Centres  of  dispersion  of  the  waters.  Characteristics 
of  the  European  rivers. 

Naturd  Products. — ^Vegetation.    Mines. 

Description  of  the  States  of  Europe, 

Chief  features  of  their  physical,  political,  and  economic  geography. 

The  detailed  notea  given  below  are  intended  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
teacher  to  a  few  characteristic  features  of  each  country  which  are  best  siuted 
to  give  the  pupil  insight  with  r^ard  to  it.  In  other  words,  these  details 
ftre  given  in  order  to  give  clearness  to  the  teaching  and  not  to  overload  it. 

*  The  syllabus  was  drawn  up  before  the  recent  war. — Tb. 
t  Siberia  is  to  be  studied  at  the  same  time  as  Russia. 
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PoliUcal  and  Economic  Qtography. 
Importance  of  Europe  in  the  world.  ' 

Southern  Europe. 

Countries  on  the  Mediterranean. 

Greece. — ^Its  situation.  Its  importance  as  a  civilising  nation  in 
ancient  times ;  its  modern  condition. — Its  maritime  activity. 

Balkan  Peninsula. — ^The  Ottoman  Empire  and  its  dependencies ; 
the  new  nationalities. 

Italy. — Situation.  Two  Italies ;  the  plains  south  of  the  Alps ; 
the  Appenine  Peninsula  (with  the  islands).  Absence  of  a  natural 
geographical  centre ;  division  until  recent  times. — Products, 
commerce,  ships,  colonisation. 

Spain. — Separation  from  the  Continent  by  the  Pyrenees.  Sub- 
division of  the  interior  by  mountain  chains  and  plateaux. — Severity 
of  the  climate  in  the  elevated  regions. — Semi-African  character 
near  the  Mediterranean. — Rivers  only  navigable  to  a  slight  extent. 
— ^Products  of  the  soil,  mines.  Commerce  and  industry. — Ex- 
pansion of  the  Spanish  race. 

Western  Europe. 
(Facing  the  Atlantic.) 

Portugal. — Situation  in  the  Peninsula. — Differences  between 
Portugal  and  Spain. — Importance  of  Portugal  as  a  colonising  nation. 

France. — Its  favoured  situation,  semi  -  Atlantic,  semi  -  Medi- 
terranean.* 

The  British  Isles. — ^Insular  situation ;  numerous  and  deep 
estuaries ;  navigation.  Products ;  coal ;  its  importance  in  the 
changes  going  on  in  the  world  at  the  present  time.  Machinery, 
manufactures;  pauperism,  emigration.  Colonial  expansion. — Ireland. 

Belgium. — Intermediate  in  character  between  France  and  Eng- 
land.   Coal.    Manufactures. 

Holland. — Reclaiming  of  the  land  from  the  sea.  Navigation; 
colonies. 

Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 

Qermany. — ^The  Northern  Plain,  the  mountains  in  the  south. 
Climate.  Great  parallel  rivers  ;  absence  of  a  geographical  centre. 
Products ;     mines ;     commerce ;     manufactures ;     colonies. 

Denmark. — A  maritime  and  agricultural  country.  Situation  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Baltic.    Iceland.    Colonies. 

Switzerland. — Situation.  Relief. — Diversity  of  races  and  lan- 
guages.   Routes  across  the  Alps. 

Austria-Hungary. — Geographical  and  ethnographical  differences 
[of  different  portions  of  the  Empire]. — Great  routes  of  conmiuni- 
cation. 

Raumania. — Situation.    Inhabitants.    The  lower  Danube. 

The  Russian  Empire. — Situation,  its  immense  area  (its  exten- 
sion into  Siberia),  its  unity ;  great  plains  towards  the  North 
Pole. — Climate  ;  its  unification  through  winter. — ^Water  system. — 

*  The  geography  of  France  will  be  studied  in  detail  in  the  Thiid  Year. 
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Vegetation,  foiests.  The  Black  Lands  of  Russia  and  Siberia. 
Mines.  Gradual  encioachdient  on  Central  Asia;  expansion  to- 
wards the  outer  seas. 

Vorthem  Xvrope. 

Norway  and  Sweden. — ^The  two  slopes ;  Norvray,  mountainous 
and  jagged,  Sweden  with  long  rivers.  Climate,  influence  of  the 
ocean.    Products;    mines,  forests.    Inhabitants. 

Third  Tear. 

(One  hour  a  week.) 

FranM  and  her  Colonies. 

Physical  Geography. 

SittuUion^  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Mediterranean, 
a  kind  of  isthmus  in  the  west  of  Europe. 

Boundaries  before  1871. — ^Present  boundaries. 

Rdief. — ^The  central  mountain  range,  the  surrounding  plains,  the 
plain  of  the  North,  the  frontier  mountains,  the  coasts. 

Climate, — Uniformity  and  variety  of  the  climate  of  France. — 
Regions  with  severe  and  regions  with  warm  climates.  Study  of  the 
local  climates. — Rainfall. 

Water  System. — Characteristics  of  the  rivers  :  the  Seine,  Loire, 
Garonne,  Rhone,  etc.  Flow,  navigability,  etc.  Communication 
between  the  Seine  and  the  Rhone,  between  the  Garonne  and  the 
Mediterranean.     Advantages  which  result  therefrom. 

Natural  Resources. — Zones  of  vegetation,  from  north  to  south, 
from  the  mountains  to  the  plains.  The  forest  of  the  Gauls  ;  what 
it  has  become.  Varied  products  of  France  ;  vines,  corn,  olives, 
pasture  lands,  forests ;  their  utility,  etc.    Mineral  wealth. 

PolUical  Oeograpky. 

Inhabitants. — History  of  the  formation  of  the  French  nation ; 
Gauls,  Iberians,  Greeks,  Romans,  Normans,  etc.  Fusion  of  the 
populations  in  the  plains  and  valleys  round  the  central  mountain 
range.  State  of  the  French  people  at  the  present  day.  The  part 
played  by  France  in  the  modern  world.    Paris  ;  the  great  cities. 

Political  Organisation. — The  State.  The  administration.  The 
old  provinces,  the  [modern]  departments.  The  departments, 
purely  administrative  divisions.* 

Military  Organisation. — The  fleet.  Land  and  sea  frontiers, 
fortifications.    The  eastern  and  north-eastern  frontiers. 

Judicial  organisation,  university  organisation,  etc. 

Economic  Oeography. 

Agriculture. — Exploitation  of  the  soil.  Agriculture  almost  the 
sole  source  of  wealth  of  landowners.  Sub-division  of  ownership 
of  the  land.  The  French  agriculturist.  Progress  in  agriculture  ; 
increase  of  products.    Principal  crops,  their  relative  importance. 

*  The  departments  are  not  geographical  units,  but  merely  artificial  divisions ; 
too  much  fanportanoe  should  not  be  attached  to  them  in  the  study  of  France. 
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Bank  of  France''  as"  regards  agriculttqral  wealth.  Necessity  for 
future  progress  to  avoid  being  out-distanced. 

Manufactures. — ^Mediocre  natural  advantages  in  this  respect.  Ac- 
tivity and  spirit  of  invention.  Growth  of  industrial  productivity 
during  the  last  half  century.  Industrial  centres.  Principal  French 
industries. 

Commerce  and  Transport. — ^The  road  system  in  France.  Its 
excellence.  Waterways,  natural  or  improved.  The  rivers  as 
navigable  routes.  Canalised  rivers,  jimction  canals.  French 
canal  system.  River  basins  joined  by  canals.  Gap  between  the 
Loire  and  the  Garonne. 

Railways.  General  arrangement  of  the  French  system  with  Paris 
as  a  centre,  and  the  cross  lines.  Comparative  importance  of  the 
different  lines  of  this  system.  Chief  traffic  between  the  Channel 
or  North  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean.    Gaps  in  the  French  system. 

Postal  and  Telegraph  system. 

Natural  and  artificial  ports.  Works  undertaken  in  deepening 
or  otherwise  improving  ports.  The  French  merchant  marine  ;  its 
raiik  in  the  world. 

Home  and  Foreign  Trade. — Goods  exchanged.  Sum  total  of  im- 
ports and  exports.  Relations  with  the  difEerent  parts  of  the  globe  ; 
comparisons. 

French  Colonies. 

Colonial  Empire.  The  great  undertakings  since  1830.  Vast 
African  Empire. 

Algeria. — Excellence  of  its  situation.  Rdief ;  the  Tell,  the 
plateaux,  the  Sahara  desert.  Climates  and  zones  of  vegetation. 
Products. — Mines.  Development  of  agriculture.  The  oases. 
Inhabitants. — ^Europeans  and  natives,  Kabyles,  Arabs,  etc.  Ad- 
ministrative, civil,  and  military  organisation.  Commerce  ;  steam- 
ship lines,  railways,  roads,  caravans.    The  future  of  Algeria. 

Tunis. 

French  West  Africa. — Senegal.  The  French  Soudan.  The  Congo. 
Union  with  AlgeriiEi  through  the  Sahara ;  expeditions  to  the  lake 
Tchad  district. 

The  Indian  Ocean. — ^Madagascar,  Reunion,  Comoro  Islands, 
Obock,  etc. 

Pacific  Ocean.— ^ew  Caledonia,  Tahiti,  etc. 

French  Ir^-Chifha. — Situation,  climate ;  importance  of  the 
Mekong  and  the  Red  River  ;  routes  of  approach  to  China. 

American  Colonies. — Saint  Pierre  and  Miquelon.  The  West 
Indies.    Guiana. 

VI. — ^MoDSBN  Languages.^ 

(Three  hours  a  week  during  the  first  two  ytors,  two  hours  in  the  third.) 

First  Tear. 

Sentences  to  be  learnt  by  heart  as  models  of  construction. 


*  This  syllabus  was  published  before  the  direct  method  was  introduced 
into  French  secondary  schools.  (8u  the  Curricula  for  Secondary  Schools 
of  1902.)— 'TVi 
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These  sentences  are  to  be  repeated  frequently,  with  some  of  the 
words  changed.  The  greatest  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  pronun- 
ciation. 

Study  of  the  vocabulary  ;  a  series  of  words  is  to  be  learnt  in  each 
lesson.  In  dealing  with  German,  gender  is  to  be  dwelt  on,  and  the 
article  must  never  be  separated  from  the  noun. 

Frequent  exercises  in  the  recitation  of  very  easy  pieces  of  poetry 
or  prose. 

Lessons  in  conversation  on  the  model  of  the  sentences  learnt. 

Reading  of  pieces  from  an  elementary  book. 

Each  of  these  lessons  to  be  followed  by  short  sentences  com- 
posed in  class  by  the  pupils  with  the  assistance  of  the  master. 

The  essential  rules  of  grammar  to  be  taught  chiefly  through 
exercises. 

Exercises  in  translation  from  French  into  the  foreign  language, 
bearing  on  different  subjects,  such  as  geography,  history,  natural 
history,  etc.  These  exercises  are  to  be  oral  at  first  and 
written  at  a  later  stage. 

Seoond  Tear. 

(Three  hours  a  week.) 

The  exercises  of  the  first  year's  course  to  be  continued. 

Elementary  readings,  which  are  to  be  explained  and  then  re- 
produced viva  voce  by  the  pupils.  Very  easy  stories  and  anecdotes 
are  to  be  told  by  the  master  and  then  reproduced  by  the  pupils. 

Translations  from  the  foreign  language  into  French. 

Arithmetic  in  the  foreign  language. 

Very  easy  composition  and  letters  on  familiar  subjects. 

Third  Tear. 
(Two  hours  a  week.) 

The  exercises  of  the  two  preceding  years  to  be  continued.  Arith- 
metic in  the  foreign  language.  Study  of  the  coinage  and  weights 
and  measures  of  the  country  of  which  the  language  is  being  learnt. 
Oral  and  written  exercises  are  to  be  given.  Conversation  on 
manual  and  agricultural  work  and  on  travels.  Commercial  cor- 
respondence in  the  foreign  language. 

VII. — ^Mathematics. 

(Four  hours  a  week  in  the  first  year ;   three  hours  in  the 

second  and  third  years.) 

General  Remarks.  The  first  year's  course  is  to  be  exclusively 
practical.  That  of  the  second  year,  while  admitting  of  some 
theoretical  amplification,  is  still  to  be  of  an  essentially  practical 
character. 

From  the  first  year  onwards  the  pupils  are  to  be  familiarised  with 
numerical  calculation  by  means  of  various  exercises  ;  as  the  pupils 
progress,  exercises  and  problems  dealing  with  the  whole  curriculum 
are  to  be  increased  in  number. 

In  each  of  the  three  years  the  pupils  are  to  be  constantly  exercised 
in  the  practic3  of  mental  arithmetic* 
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Algebraic  notation  may  be  used  in  order  to  abbreviate,  both  in 
speaking  and  writing. 

In  dealing  with  geometry  the  teacher  must  neglect  no  oppor- 
tunity of  pointing  out  to  the  pupils  the  applications  of  geometry 
to  drawing,  and  to  arts  and  manufactures.  The  exercises  and 
problems  are  to  be  of  an  especially  practical  character. 

In  those  institutions  where  there  is  occasion  to  prepare  pupils 
for  the  technical  schools  (ecdes  d^arts  et  mdtiers),  and  for  the  train- 
ing of  mechanics  (iccles  d^apprerUis  mdcaniGiens)^  etc.,  the  teacher 
should  be  guided  by  the  curricula  for  those  schools,  chiefly  the 
third  year  course. 

First  Tear. 
(Four  hoiurs  a  week.) 

Arithmetic  and  the  Metric  System. 

Sums  and  problems  involving  the  use  of  whole  numbers, 
decimals  and  vulgar  fractions. 

Tests  of  divisibility  by  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  9.  Proofs  of  multiplication 
and  division  by  the  casting  out  of  the  nines. 

Square  Root. — ^Practice  in  the  extraction  of  a  square  root  carried 
out  to  the  nearest  whole  number  and  also  to  one  place  of 
decimals.    Applications. 

Legal  system  of  weights  and  measures.    Its  advantages.* 

Division  of  the  circumference.  Measurement  of  time. — ^Problems. 

Proportion.  Working  of  sums  in  proportion  by  the  unitary 
method.    The  practical  rule. 

Numerous  and  varied  problems  in  proportion.  Simple  interest. 
Discount.  Rapid  calculations  of  ordinary  rates.  Equated  time 
of  payment.  Government  stocks.  Savings  Banks.  Proportional 
parts.     Partnership. 

Questions  on  mixtures  and  alligation. 

Plans  Gbombtby. 

The  straight  line.  First  notions  on  angles.  Triangles.  Cases  of 
equality  of  triangles.  Properties  of  isosceles  triangles.  Perpen- 
dicular and  oblique  straight  lines.  Cases  of  equality  of  right- 
angled  triangles. 

Parallel  straight  lines.  Sum  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle,  of  a 
polygon.     Properties  of  parallelograms. 

The  circle.  Relations  of  arcs  and  chords,  of  chords  and  their 
distance  from  the  centre. 

Tangent  to  the  circle. — Conditions  of  contact  and  intersection 
of  two  circles. 

Measurement  of  angles. 

Problems  and  graphical  constructions.  Drawing  of  perpendi- 
cular and  parallel  straight  lines.  Construction  of  angles  and 
triangles.  Construction  of  tangents  to  a  circle  and  of  tangents 
common  to  two  circles. 

*  If  necessary  the  teacher  will  give  the  value  of  the  principallocal  meaeuros 
in  metric  unite. 
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(Three  hours  a  week.) 
Arithmbtio  and  ths  Mvtbio  Systbm. 

Notation  of  whole  numbers.  The  four  operations  on  whole 
numbers.    Theorems  relating  to  these  operations. 

Tests  of  divisibility  by  2  and  5,  4  and  25,  3  and  9.  Testing  of 
multiplication  and  division  by  casting  out  of  the  nines  ;  theory  and 
practice. 

Definition  of  prime  numbers,  and  of  numbers  prime  to  one 
another.    Resolution  of  a  number  into  its  prime  factors.* 

Determination  of  the  Greatest  Common  Measure  and  of  the 
Least  Common  Multiple  of  two  or  more  numbers. 

Vulgar  fractions.  Simplification  of  fractions. — ^Reduction  of 
fractions  to  a  conmion  denominator.    Operations  on  fractions. 

Decimal  fractions.  Operations  on  decimal  fractions.  Con- 
version of  vulgar  fractions  into  decimal  fractions. 

Recapitulation  of  the  metric  system.    Numerous  applications. 

Ratio  and  proportion. 

Quantities  which  are  directly  or  inversely  proportional.  Pro- 
portion. Working  of  sums  in  proportion  by  the  unitary  method. 
The  practical  rule.    The  general  formula.    Applications. 

PlANB   QlOMBTRY. 

Proportional  straight  lines.  Notions  on  the  similarity  of  plane 
figures.    Cases  of  similar  triangles. 

Numerical  relations  between  the  sides  of  a  right-angled  triangle. 

Relations  between  the  sides  of  any  triangle. 

Secants  of,  and  tangents  to,  a  circle. 

Problems  and  graphical  constructions.  Division  of  straight  lines 
into  proportional  parts.  Mean  proportionals.  Construction  of 
triangles  and  polygons  similar  to  given  triangles  and  polygons. 

Regular  polygons.  Squares,  hexagons,  equilateral  triangles. 
Evaluation  of  the  circumference. 

Areas.  The  rectangle,  parallelogram,  triangle,  rhombus,  tra- 
pezium, and  polygons  generally.  Regular  polygons.  The  circle ; 
sectors,  and  segments  ol  a  circle.  Comparison  of  areas.  Ratio  of 
the  areas  of  two  similar  polygons.  The  square  constructed  on  the 
hypotenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle.  Problems  and  graphical 
constructions. 

Definitions  of  sine,  cosine,  and  tangent  of  an  acute  or  obtuse 
angle.    Formulae  for  right-angled  triangles. 

Algbb&a. 

Elementary  notions  of  algebraic  calculations  applicable  to  posi- 
tive and  negative  numbers.  Solution  of  equations  of  the  first  de- 
gree with  one  or  more  unknowns. 

AppUcation  to  arithmetical  problems. 

*  It  is  to  be  assumed  (without  proof)  that  this  con  be  effected  in  one  way 
only. 
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liAND-MEASUIUBMBirr  AHD  SUBVEYING. 

Note. — The  courses  on  these  two  latter  subjects  are  to  be  given  in  summert 
and  only  on  the  ground  to  be  measured,  where  the  pupils  are  to  take  sketches 
during  the  operations.  On  returning  to  school,  the  plans  are  to  be  drawn 
out  to  the  required  scale. 

The  pupils  are  to  measure  the  surfaces  of  plots  of  ground  in  the 
form  of  a  triangle,  quadrilateral  or  any  kind  of  polygon,  of 
plots  bounded  by  any  irregular  curve,  plots  of  ground  the  interior 
of  which  is  inaccessible,  sloping  plots  of  ground. 

Greneral  method  employed  for  surveying.  Chain-surveying ; 
surveying  by  means  of  the  graphometer  [a  combination  of  sight- 
vanes  with  a  divided  circle]  ;  surveying  with  the  optical  square  or 
cross -staff. 

Construction  of  the  plan  on  paper.  Scale.  Construction  of  a 
scale.    Surveying  with  the  plane-table. 

Third  Tear. 

(Three  hours  a  week.) 

Abithmetic. 

Recapitulation  and  amplification  of  the  syllabus  for  the  second 
year. 

Prime  numbers. 

Resolution  of  a  number  into  its  prime  factors. 

Determination  of  the  Greatest  Common  Measure  and  of  the 
Least  Common  Multiple  of  two  or  more  numbers. 

Fractions  expressed  in  their  lowest  terms ;  theorem  relating 
thereto. 

Simplification  of  fractions. 

Reduction  of  fractions  to  their  least  common  denominator. 

Conversion  of  vulgar  fractions  into  decimal  fractions.  Approxi- 
mation to  a  given  number  of  decimal  places. 

The  theory  of  square  root.  Practice  in  the  extraction  of  a  cube 
root,  carried  out  to  the  nearest  whole  number  or  to  the  nearest 
decimal  in  the  first  place. 

Solid  Geombtby. 

The  plane  and  the  straight  line  in  space.  Perpendicular  and 
oblique  straight  lines.     Parallel  straight  lines  and  planes. 

Dihedral  angles.    Planes  perpendicular  to  each  other. 

Definition  of  trihedral  angles. 

Polyhedrons. — Surfaces  and  volumes  of  a  parallelepiped,  of 
a  prism,  of  a  pyramid,  of  the  frustum  of  a  pjrramid  with  parallel 
bases,  of  the  frustum  of  a  triangular  prism,  of  the  frustum  of  any 
prism  (waggon  loads  and  heaps  of  stones). 

The  ratio  of  the  volumes  of  two  similar  polyhedrons  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  cubes  of  two  corresponding  edges. 

Round  bodies. — Surfaces  and  volumes  of  a  cylinder,  of  a  cone, 
and  of  the  frustum  of  a  cone. 

The  sphere. — The  plane  section  and  tangent  plane  of  a  sphere. 
Surface  of  a  zone  of  a  sphere.  Surface  and  volume  of  a  sphere. 
Cubic  contents  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree.     The  gauging  of  barrels. 
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This  course,  like  the  oourae  on  land-meaflurement  and  surveying,  is  to 
be  given  in  summer  and  on  the  ground  studied. 

Water    level. — Surveyor's     poles.    Register    of    levels    taken. 

Contour  lines.    Plan  with  levels  marked.     Reading  of  topographical 

maps. 

4  Alosbra. 

Solution,  without  discussion,  of  equations  of  the  second  degree 
with  one  unknown.  Application  to  arithmetical  and  geometrical 
questions. 

Principal  properties  of  arithmetical  and  geometrical  progres- 
sions. Use  of  tables  of  logarithms  with  four  or  five  decimal 
places.  Applications  to  compound  interest,  calculation  of 
annuities,  and  extraction  of  roots.  Use  of  the  slide-rule.  Use 
of  tables  of  logarithms  of  sines,  cosines,  and  tangents. 

VIII. — Accountancy  and  Book-keeping. 

Oeneral  Observations. — In  the  commercial  and  book-keeping  course  the 
teaching  is  to  be  both  theoretical  and  practical.  Hence,  the  teacher  must 
place  commercial  documents  before  hin  pupils,  require  them  to  prepare  the 
proper  book-keeping  documentH  in  connection  with  the  transactions  con- 
sidered, and  his  lessons  in  book-keeping  must  bo  based  on  numerous  practical 
applications.  He  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  buHincss  men  pay 
beginners  in  accordance  with  the  services  which  they  can  render,  and  that 
in  choosing  from  candidates  who  are  equal  as  regards  appearance  and  general 
education,  preference  will  bo  given  to  those  who  write  well,  and  am  quick 
and  accurate  at  arithmetic.  He  must  therefore,  apply  himself  most  parti- 
cularly to  obtaining  good  handwriting  (inclined  cursive  (anglaise),  ronde  and 
Mtarde)  [See  note  on  p.  20  above]  from  his  pupils  in  the  fair  co])ieB  of  the  exer- 
cises in  book-keeping,  commercial  corrospondencc  and  arithmetic.  For  the 
same  reasons,  the  pupils  must  be  frequently  exercised  in  rapid  calculation, 
mental  and  written.  Finally,  great  pains  must  l)c  taken  to  point  out  to  the 
pdpils  the  advantage  of  a  rationally  ordered  s^i^tem  of  book-keeping,  not  only 
in  the  case  of  traders,  manufacturers,  and  agriculturists,  but  also  for  private 
individuals  and  heads  of  families  in  general. 

Second  Tear. 
(One  hour  a  week.) 

C'OMMERCE. 

Different  kinds  of  commerce. 

Different  kinds  of  traders  and  intermediaries. 

Exchange. 

Documents  relating  to  exchange. 

Settlement  of  indebtedness. 

Transport.     Formalities.     Documents. 

BOOK-KEBPING. 

Principal  terms  used  in  Book-keeping, — To,  By.  Dr.,  Cr.  Incom- 
ing, Outgoing.  Accountancy.  Book-keeping.  The  Accountant. 
The  Book-keeper. 

Accounts, — Theory.  Practical  reasoned  exercises.  Two  great 
classes  of  accounts :  impersonal  accounts,  i.e.,  of  the  property 
comprising  the  stock  of  the  undertaking ;  personal  accounts, 
or  accounts  of  third  parties  having  business  relations  with  the 
business  in  question. 
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The  Journal.— 3 onmaX  or  subsidiary  analytical  books.  Ha- 
lations of  the  subsidiary  books  to  the  supplementary  ledgers. 

The  Ledger. — Supplementary  ledgers.  Relations  of  the  sub- 
sidiary books  to  the  supplementary  ledgers. 

Book-keeping  for  Non-Traders. — ^Necessity  for  writing  down 
one's  receipts  and  expenditure.  Memorandum  book.  Cash 
book,  ruled  in  columns  for  receipts  and  expenditure,  and  serving 
as  journal  and  ledger.  The  series  of  entries  of  receipts  and  ex- 
penditure to  be  entered  in  this  book.  Final  entries.  Deter- 
mination of  the  results.    Balance.    Balance  sheet. 

Third  Year. 
(One  hour  a  week.) 

BOOK-KESPINQ. 

Clcmsification  and  Analysis  of  Accounts. — Mathematical  ex- 
pression of  commercial  opsrations.  The  classification  of  accounts 
which  results  therefrom  :  (1)  accounts  relating  to  nominal  capital ; 
(2)  accounts  relating  to  working  capital ;  (3)  personal  creditor  and 
debtor  accounts*  ;  (4)  profit  and  loss  accounts. 

The  Journal. — (Jeneral  or  synthetic  journal.  Diverse  formulsd 
for  the  entries.  Advantage  of  adding  up  the  money  columns  in  the 
subsidiary  books  and  the  general  journal. 

The  Ledger  and  Collective  AccourUs. — General  ledger ;  supple- 
mentary ledgers.  Relations  of  the  general  ledger  to  the  general 
journal.     Collective  accounts,  their  utility,  their  working. 

Balancing  the  AccourUs  and  the  Verification  Sheet  (Chiffrter 
Balance). — Verification  of  agreement  of  ledger  with  journal.  Use 
and  working  of  the  verification  sheet. 

\  t List  of  Aatids  and  Liabilities.  Balance  Sheet. — Trial  balance. 
Verification  of  the  stock.  Adjustments  of  the  stock  account. 
Depreciation.     Balance  sheet.     Balance  sheet  book. 

Pbactioal  Exekoises. 

Book-keeping  for  Non4raders. — Opening  balances  showing  the 
composition  of  the  capital.  Opening  of  accounts  in  accordance 
with  this  inventory  and  in  classified  order.  Series  of  transactions,  in- 
cluding receipts,  expenditure,  deposits  in  the  Savings  Bank,  buying 
of  furniture  or  tools,  subscriptions  to  the  shares  of  a  co-operative 
society,  etc. — Closing  of  the  accounts  for  the  trading  period.  Stock- 
taking.    Balance  sheet. 

Commercial  Book-keeping, — Opening  inventory  giving  the  com- 
position of  the  capital.  Opening  of  accounts  in  accordance  with 
this  inventory  and  in  classified  order.  Series  of  transactions  (one 
transaction  of  each  kind)  including  purchases,  sales,  returns,  pay- 
ment by  cash  or  on  credit  terms,  receipt  and  negotiation  of  bills 
receivable,  delivery  and  return  of  bills  payable.  Closing  of  the 
accounts  for  the  trading  period.  Detailed  list  of  assets  and  liabilities ; 
trial  balance.  Adjustments  of  the  accounts.  Balanoe-sheet. 
Closing  and  re-opening  of  the  accoimts. 

♦  The  correaponding  English  classification  is  as  follows  :■— (1)  Proprietary 
accounts  ;  (2)  property  accounts ;  (3)  personal  accounts,— Tb. 
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Elsmsnts  of  CoMMsaoUL  Law. 

Diflfcrent  kinds  of  commercial  companies.    Comm?.rcial  paper. 
Transferable  securities.    Commercial  courts. 

IX.— Physios  and  Chemistry. 

(Two  houis  a  week  in  each  of  the  three  years.) 

General  Jievutrk, — The  course  in  rhvairs  and  Chemistry  is  to  be 
essentially  exi)orimental  throughout  the  three  years. 

(1)  Physics. 
First  Year. 

Heal, — ^Bodies  as  a  rule  expand  under  the  influence  of  heat. 
Simple  experiments.    Unequal  expansion  of  different  bodies. 

Temperalure. — ^Mercury  thermometer. — Graduation.  Centigrade 
scale.  Maximum  and  minimum  thermometers.  The  pupils  are 
to  be  made  to  understand  that  different  bodies  require  different 
quantities  of  heat  in  order  to  increase  their  temperatures  by  the 
same  number  of  degrees.  Definition  of  the  calorie  and  of  specific 
heat. 

Change  of  state  treated  in  an  elementary  way.  Fusion.  Solu- 
tion.   Solidification. 

Brief  account  of  radiant  heat  and  conductivity.  Practical 
applications. 

The  principal  sources  of  heat. 

Light. — ^Luminous,  transparent,  and  opaque  bodies. 

Light  travela  in  a  straight  line.    Light-rays. 

The  reflection  of  light.  Plane  mirrors ;  their  properties  deduced 
from  experiment. 

Refraction  of  light.    Simple  experiments. 

Deviation  of  the  direction  of  a  ray  of  monochromatic  light  pro- 
duced by  a  prism. 

The  principal  properties  of  spherical  lenses,  to  be  established 
by  means  of  simple  experiments. 

Dispersion  of  light.    Simple  experiments.    Colours  of  bodies. 

Sound. — ^Its  production,  propagation,  reflection.    Echo. 

Magnetism. — ^Natural  and  artificial  magnets.    North  and  south ' 
poles.    Reciprocal  actions  of  the  poles  of  the  magnets. 

Magnetisation  of  soft  iron  and  of  steel.  The  action  of  the  earth 
on  magnets.    The  compass. 

Second  Tear. 

Oravity. — ^Direction  of  gravity.  The  plumb  line.  The  vertical 
and  the  horizontal.  Weighio^.  jBlementary  notions  on  the 
pendulum. 

Liquids  at  rest. — Experimental  demonstrations  of  their  chief 
properties,  and  of  the  pressures  which  they  exert.  The  principle 
of  Archimedes.    Applications. 

Oases. — ^Pressure  and  weight  of  gases.    Atmospheric  pressure. 

10056,  ^  2 
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The  barometer.  Mariotte's  [Boyle's]  law.  Manometers.  Inter- 
pretation of  the  readings  of  commercial  pressure-gauges. 

Specific  gravity.    Pumps.    The  syphon. 

Heat. — Evaporation  in  a  vacuum.  Evaporation.  Ebullition. 
Vapour -tension  of  water.     Elementary  account  of  steam  engines. 

Water-vapour  in  the  Atmosphere. — The  principal  phenomena  due 
to  the  water  vapour  contained  in  the  atmosphere.  Fogs.  Clouds. 
Rain.    Dew. 

Electricity. — Its  production  by  friction  and  by  influence. 
Discharge  from  points.  The  electroscope.  The  Leyden  jar. 
Atmospheric  electricity.    Lightning  conductors. 

The  electric  battery  ;  its  principal  properties  to  be  demonstrated 
by  experiment.  The  electric  current.  Electric  resistance. 
Electric  lighting.    Electro-plating. 

Action  of  a  current  on  a  magnet.  Elementary  account  of  gal vano  - 
meters  and  their  uses. 

Magnetisation  by  currents.  Electro-magnets.  The  principle  of 
the  electric  telegraph. 

Third  Tear. 

Very  elementary  outlines  of  the  theories  of  force,  work,  and  the 
simple  machines  (lever,  balance,  steel-yard,  pulley,  windlass). 
Units  of  force  and  work. 

Transformation  of  heat  into  work,  and  the  reverse. 

Description  of  the  principal  optical  instruments. 

Elementary  theory  of  induction.  Elementary  theory  of  induction 
apparatus.    Applications.    Telephones.    Microphones. 

Quality  of  sound ;  pitch.  Musical  intervals.  Intensity. 
Timbre. 

(2.)  Chkmstey. 
First  Tear. 

Simple  substances.  The  pupils  are  to  be  shown  by  means  of 
simple  experiments  that  simple  substances  can  unite  with  each 
other  and  so  form  compounds.  The  distinction  between  mixture 
and  combination.    Simple  examples. 

Acids.  Bases.  Neutral  bodies,  tested  by  coloured  reagents. 
Non-metals.    Metals.    Salts. 

Atmospheric  air.  Oxygen.  Nitrogen.  Combustion.  Water ; 
elementary  account  of  its  composition.  Principal  properties  of 
water.    Hydrogen.     Applications. 

Carbon.  Natural  and  artificial  forms  of  carbon.  The  most 
important  combustibles. 

Elementary  chemistry  of  carbon  dioxide  and  carbon  monoxide. 
Their  influence  on  the  human  economy. 

Elementary  chemistry  of  silica  and  the  principal  silicates. 

Beoond  Tear. 

The  teacher  will  rapidly  revise  the  first  year's  course,  and  on 
the  basis  of  this  revision  he  will  give  the  pupils  the  roles  of  chemical 
nomenclature,  and  a  statement  of  the  general  principles  and  chief 
laws  of  Chemistry.    The  use  of  chemical  formula  with  atomio 
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notation.  The  teacher  is  to  show  by  simple  examples  that  these 
formulsB  represent  bodies  by  means  of  symbols,  together  with  their 
composition,  and  their  chemical  re-actions. 

Elementary  chemistry  of  nitric  acid  and  ammonia. 

Elementary  chemistry  of  phosphorus.    Matches. 

Elementary  chemistry  of  phosphoric  acid.  Phosphates  used  in 
agriculture. 

Sulphur.  Sulphurous  acid.  Its  application  to  the  bleaching 
of  linen  and  silk  ;  the  purification  of  barrels  by  burning  sulphur. 

Sulphuric  acid.     Principal  applications.    Sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Chlorine.     Its  application  to  the  bleaching  of  linen  and  cotton. 

Hydrochloric  acid. 

Action  of  oxygen,  sulphur,  chlorine,  and  of  sulphuric,  hydro- 
chloric and  nitric  acids  on  the  common  metals.  (In  this  connec- 
tion, the  oxides,  sulphides,  chlorides  and  other  salts  which  are 
of  practical  importance  are  to  be  mentioned.) 

Commercial  sodas  and  potashes.    Their  use  in  laundry  work. 

Nitrates  of  potassium  and  sodium.  Outlines  of  the  chemistry 
of  nitrification.    Applications. 

Sea  salt.    Bock  salt. 

Lime.    Mortars.    Cements.    Glass  and  pottery. 

Carbonate  of  lime.  Sulphate  of  lime.  Plaster.  Applications. 
Outlines  of  the  chemistry  of  the  common  metals. 

Third  Tear. 

Organic  substances.    Their  composition. 

Short  account  of  the  principal  hydro-carbons.  Illuminating 
gas. 

Common  alcohol.  Alcoholic  fermentation.  The  application  of 
fermentation  to  the  manufacture  of  alcohol,  wine,  beer,  and 
cider.  .    ,. 

'    Common  ether. 

The  teacher  must  point  out  that  there  arc  other  kinds  of  alcohol 
besides  ordinary  alcohol. 

Outlines  of  the  chemistry  of  the  commonest  organic  acids. 

Acetic  acid.    Vinegar.    Oxalic  acid. 

Tartaric  acid.    Tannic  acid  or  tannin.    Application  to  tanning. 

Pats. — Saponification.    Stearine  candles. 

Cane  and  beet  sugar. 

Starch.    Starchy  matters.    Flours.    Bread-making. 

Cellulose.    Paper. 

Outlines    of     the    chemistry    of     the     principal    albuminoid 

substances. 
The  most  important  food-stidfe.    Their  preservation. 

Note. — ^Th©  teacher  must  apply  the  knowledge  acquired  by  the  pnpilB  to 
local  industries,  and  must  as  far  as  possible  make  them  visit  the  local  factories, 
written  account  of  each  of  these  visits  is  to  be  given  in  by  the  pupils. 
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X. — ^Natural  History  and  Hygiene. 

(One  hour  a  week  in  each  of  the  three  yeoTB.) 

(1.)  Zoology. 

First  Year. 

Elementary  sketch  of  the  human  organism,  which  is  to  be  taken 
as  a  basis  for  comparison.  The  great  divisions  of  the  animal 
kingdom. 

(The  teacher  must  choose  a  well-known  species  from  each  group 
as  an  example  to  serve  as  a  type  with  which  to  compare  the 
allied  species.  He  must  dwell  on  the  life-history  of  the  animal, 
its  habits,  mode  of  life,  and  external  characteristics.) 

Vertebrates. — Mammals ;  examples  to  be  chosen  from  the 
different    orders. 

Bats.  Moles,  hedge-hogs,  shrew-mice.  Rats,  mice,  field-mice, 
voles,  squirrels,  marmots,  dormice,  rabbits,  hares.  Dogs,  wolves, 
foxes,  pine-martens,  beech-martens,  weasels,  otters,  cats,  badgers, 
bears.  Oxen,  sheep,  goats,  deer.  Horses,  asses.  Boars,  pigs. 
Elephants.    Whales. 

Birds;  their  essential  characteristics.  Examples  to  be  chosen 
from  among  the  principal  orders.  Birds  of  prey ;  usefulness  of 
owls  and  common  brown  owls.  Woodpeckers  and  cuckoos.  In- 
sectivorous passeres  ;  the  services  which  they  render.  Swallows, 
martins,  warblers.  Grain-eating  passeres ;  house-sparrows. 
Pigeons.     Farmyard  birds.     Storks,  herons.     Swans,  geese,  ducks. 

Reptiles ;  their  essential  characteristics.  Lizards,  ring -snakes, 
and  vipers.    Tortoises. 

Amphibia. — ^Metamorphoses  of  the  frog. 

Fish;  their  essential  characteristics.  The  importance  of  fish 
as  food ;   the  principal  edible  species. 

Insects  ;  their  essential  characteristics.  Metamorphoses  of  the 
butterfly. 

Life  history  of  the  cock- chafer,  bee,  ant.  Noxious  species  of 
insects. 

Arachnida  and  Crustacea. — A  very  brief  account  of  these  orders. 

Worms;  their  essential  characteristics.  Earth-worms. 
Leeches.  , 

Molluscs. — Snails.     Oysters. 

Zoophytes. — ^A  few  words  about  the  simplest  animals.  Corals. 
Sponges. 

Second  7ear. 
In  describing  the  organs,  the  teacher  is  to  take  those  of  the  human  body 
as  examples. 

Functions  of  nutrition, — Sub-division   of  these  functions. 

Digestion, — ^The  digestive  organs.  Dentition.  Elementary 
notions  on  the  modifications  of  the  digestive  organs  in  the  most 
important  groups  of  animals. 

Circulation.— The  circulatory  system.  The  heart.  Arteries  and 
veins.  Mechanism  of  the  circulation.  Very  simple  account  of  the 
modifications  of  the  circulatory  system  in  the  most  important 
groups  of  animals. 
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Respiration, — ^The  respiratory  system.  Combustion  due  to  re- 
spiration. Very  simple  account  of  the  modifications  of  the  re- 
spiratory system  in  the  most  important  groups  of  animals. 

Animal  Heat. — So-called  "  warm-blooded  "  and  "  cold-blooded  " 
animals. 

Absorption  and  exhalation.  Secretions. — Simple  glands;  com- 
pound glands;  chief  secretions  (urine,  perspiration,  milk).  A 
brief  summary  of ,  the  whole  of  the  ph(»nomena  of  nutrition ; 
losses  and  gains  of  the  organism. 

Corrdations  of  Functions. — Thoir  role. 

The  Bony  Apparatus.  Composition,  form,  and  method  of  articu- 
lation of  the  bones.    Short  description  of  the  skeleton. 

The  Muscular  System. — ^Muscular  action.     Locomotion. 

Modifications  of  the  locomotor  apparatus  [in  various  animals] 
fitting  it  to  serve  for  walking,  running,  crawling,  swimming,  and 
flying. 

The  Nervous  System. — The  brain ;  the  spinal  cord.  Nerves. 
Brief  description  of  the  ©rgans  of  sense  (the  eye,  the  ear,  the  skin). 
The  vocal  organs. 

Third  Tear. 

Main  outlines  of  zoological  classification.  Characteristics  of  the 
various  classes. 

Characteristics  of  the  classes  of  the  Vertebrates. 

Mammals.  Division  of  mammals  into  orders.  Useful  and 
noxious  mammals.    Fur  and  wool. 

Birds. — ^The  principal  groups.  Useful  and  noxious  species. 
The  use  of  feathers. 

Reptiles  and  Amphibia. — Useful  and  noxious  species. 

Fish. — ^Bony  and  cartilaginous  fish.  Tbcir  structure.  The 
principal  groups. 

MoUusca. — Elementary  knowledge  of  their  structure.  Prin- 
cipal  groups.    Useful  molluscs. 

Arihropoda  and  Annelida.  Insects. — Simple  outlines  of  the 
structure  of  insects.  Metamorphoses.  A  very  short  review  of 
the  principal  orders,  mentioning  only  useful  and  noxious  species ; 
special  attention  is  to  be  given  to  bees,  cock -chafers,  aphides,  and 
phylloxera. 

Arachnida. — Crustacea.    Edible  species. 

Annelida  (earthworm  and  leech). — A  few  words  on  intestinal 
parasitic  worms. 

Zoophytes  and  Protozoa. — A  brief  account  of  these  groups, 

(2.)  Botany. 
First  Year. 

Characteristics  of  plants.  Short  study  of  the  plant.  Form, 
structure,  fimctions  of  the  different  parts.  Roots,  stems,  leaves, 
flowers.      The  growth  of  the  plant.     Annuals,  biennials,  perennials. 

A  few  species  are  to  be  studied  in  detail  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  characteristics  furnished  by  the  different  parts  of  the  plant. 
Processes  of  determination  of  species  to  be  applied  to  common 
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plants,  gathered  in  the  school-garden,  or  met  with  in  walks  taken 
under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher. 

As  soon  as  the  season  permits,  the  teacher  must  begin  with  poly- 
petalous  plants  having  large  flowers,  and  of  which  all  the  parts 
are  very  distinct.  For  the  study  of  ecwjh  group,  a  well-known 
and  very  characteristic  plant  must  be  chosen. 

A  few  general  ideas  to  be  given  on  the  plants  called  Cryptogams  : 
ferns,  horse-tails,  mosses,  fungi. 

The  teacher  must  explain  in  the  same  way  as  with  animals  how  it 
has  been  possible  to  subdivide  plants  and  to  classify  them. 

Second  Tear. 

More  definite  and  detailed  ideas  of  the  structure  and  functions 
of  the  organs.  The  teacher  must  show,  either  by  illustrations 
or  by  means  of  a  microscope,  the  constitution  of  the  different 
vegetable  elements — cells,  fibres,  vessels ;  their  arrangement  to 
form  tissues. 

The  Root. — ^Differences  in  form  and  structure  ;  modifications  by 
culture  ;  functions  of  roots.  Use  of  roots  in  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry. 

The  Stem, — ^Differences  in  form  and  structure.  Development ; 
buds,  branches.  Stems,  and  products  furnished  by  stems,  of  use 
in  agriculture  and  industry. 

The  Leaf, — Its  parts  ;  its  modifications  in  form. 

The  Flower, — ^Its  different  parts ;  their  modifications.  The 
characteristics  which  they  furnish  for  the  determination  of  species. 
The  utilisation  of  flowers  in  industry. 

Tlie  Fruit, — Its  origin  and  development.  The  constituent  parts 
and  their  modifications.  Changes  obtained  by  cultivation.  Use 
of  fruits  and  seed  for  food  and  in  industry. 

Nutritive  Functions, — Absorption,  circulation,  respiration,  secre- 
tion. 

Reproduction, — Different  modes  of  propagation  of  plants.  Simple 
principles  of  grafting,  layering,  cuttings,  are  to  be  given,  accom- 
panied, wherever  possible,  by  practical  examples.  Modifications. 
Changes  produced  by  cultivation.  Use  of  fruits  and  seeds  for 
food,  and  in  medicine. 

Classification, — ^The  great  divisions.  Classification  into  natural 
groups  or  families. 

Application  of  the  characteristics  furnished  by  the  different 
parts  of  the  plant  to  the  determination  of  its  species.  Use  of 
Floras  and  of  synopses  [keys].— Botanical  excursions.  Gathering, 
preparation  and  preservation  of  the  specimens.  Formation  of  her- 
baria. Special  study  of  useful  and  harmful  species,  and  of  the 
species  characteristic  of  the  local  flora. 

Third  Tear. 
(Complement  to  the  first  and  second  years*  courses,  with  greater  detail) 
Review  of  the  natural  families.    Details  are  to  be  given  with 
regard  to  the  groups  which  are  of  more  particular^ interest  in  th€^  '         ^ 
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region,  and  more  especially  with  regard  to  the  most  important 
crops. 

Botanical  excursions  as  in  previous  year.  The  circumstances 
which  favour  vegetation  and  the  propagation  of  particular  species 
are  to  be  studied  on  the  spot. 

(3.) — Gbolooy. 

First  Tear. 

Characteristics  of  minerals. — Study  of  a  few  specimens  that  are 
useful,  widely  distributed,  and  easy  of  determination.  Study  of 
a  few  rocks,  simple  or  compound,  belonging  to  the  locality. 

Stratification  of  rocks  ;  a  sketch  of  their  different  modes  of  for- 
mation. Present-day  phenomena,  effects  produced  by  them. 
What  may  be  deduced  from  them  with  regard  to  past  phenomena. 
Central  heat,  earthquakes,  volcanoes  and  volcanic  products. 
Some  very  elementary  data  as  to  constitution  of  the  earth's 
crust. 

Igneous  rocks.    Sedimentary  strata. 

Second  Tear. 

The  most  important  minerals  from  the  point  of  view  of  industry 
and  agriculture.  The  teacher  must  deal  more  especially  with  the 
minerals  that  are  found  in  abundance  in  the  region  in  which  the 
school  is  situated,  or  which  are  utilised  there.  Fuels,  such  as  coal 
and  peat.  The  different  ores  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc. 
Mineral  wealth  of  the  earth.  Phosphates  employed  in  agriculture. 
Gypsum.    Clays  and  marls.     Potter's  clay. 

Third  Tear. 

A  sketch  of  the  classification  of  strata  and  of  their  chronological 
order  of  formation  and  superposition.  Details  are  only  to  be  given 
of  those  strata  which  occur  in  the  region  in  which  the  school  is 
situated. 

Igneous  Rocks, — Their  origin  ;  their  varieties ;  the  form  in  which 
they  present  themselves.  Upheavals  and  subsidences  of  the 
ground  ;  faults.    Origin  of  mountains  and  valleys. 

Sedimentary  strata. — Their  origin ;  characteristics,  stratification, 
and  succession.  Enumeration  o(  the  strata  which  are  most 
important  on  account  of  the  materials  which  they  furnish  to  industry 
and  agriculture.  Fossils ;  information  which  they  supply  as  to 
the  successive  appearance  of  plants  and  animals. 

Geological  map  of  France,  and  especially  of  the  region  in  which 
the  school  is  situated. 

(4.) — Hygiene.  ^ 

(Syllabus  modifioil  by  the  Arrets  of  March  9th,  1807.) 

Third  Tear. 
(Twelve  leasons  of  one  hour  each.) 

Water, — Different  kinds  of  drinking  water :  spring  water ;  river 
water,  well  water.  Only  spring  water  is  pure ;  the  other  kinds 
are^l  liable  to  contamination ;  ways  in  which  they  may  be 
contaminated. 
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The  means  of  purifying  drinking  water ;   filtration,  boiling. 

Air. — The  quantity  of  air  necessary  in  dwelling-houses,  etc. 

Dangers  of  stale  air  in  confined  spaces.  Renewal  of  the  air.  Ven- 
tilation.    Contamination  of  the  air  by  dust  and  gases. 

Proximity  to  swamps. 

Food. — Chief  adulterations  of  ordinary  foods,  solid  and  liquid. 

Dangerous  animal  foods  :  parasites  and  infectious  germs  (trichi- 
nosis, measly  pork,  anthrax,  tuberculosis) ;  putrid  meat  (poisoning 
by  pork  and  pork  sausages). 

Beverages. 

1.  Aromatic  beverages  (tea,  coffee). 

2.  Fermented  beverages  (cider,  beer,  wine).  Action  of  fermented 
beverages ;  harmful  effects  on  health  from  misuse. 

3.  Distilled  beverages  (brandy).  Harmful  effects  of  their 
habitual  use. 

4.  Alcoholic  beverages  to  which  essential  oils  have  been  added 
(absinthe  and  other  liqtieurs,  so-called  appetisers  {aperitifs)  and 
digestives).     Grave  dangers  of  their  use. 

Drunkenness  and  alcoholism.  Influence  of  alcoholism  in  parents 
on  the  health  of  their  children. 

Contagious  diseases. — ^Definition  of  a  contagious  or  transmissible 
disease.  An  example  is  to  be  taken  of  a  typical  disease,  the  trans- 
mission of  which  is  easily  effected  by  experiment ;  Pasteur's  ex- 
periments on  anthrax. 

A  rapid  summary  of  the  chief  contagious  diseases  of  man  ;  means 
by  which  they  are  transmitted ;  air,  water,  the  respiratory  organs, 
the  digestive  organs. 

Ringworm,  itch,  eruptive  fevers,  small-pox,  measles,  scarlet- 
fever,  tuberculosis. 

Vaccination  and  Re-vacdnation. — Mortality  from  small-pox. 
Preventive  measures.  Prophylactics.  Disinfection.  Personal 
cleanliness. 

Sanitary  conditions  of  the  house.  The  sanitary  house,  the 
insanitary  house.     Cess-pools. 

Diseases  transmitted  by  human  excreta  ;  typhoid  fever,  cholera. 

Oviline  of  Sanitary  ReguLalions  vnth  regard  to  Animals. — ^Diseases 
transmissible  to  man.  Rabies,  glanders,  anthrax,  tuberculosis. 
Slaughtering,  burial  (Law  of  24th  July,  1881,  on  sanitary  regu- 
lations with  regard  to  animals). 

XI. — Theoretical  Agriculture  and  Horticulture. 

(One  hour  a  week  in  each  of  the  three  years.) 

First  Tear. 

Soil.  *  Sub-soil.  Modifications  with  a  view  to  cultivation. 
Farming  implements.    The  different  operations  of  agriculture. 

Study  of  plants  from  an  agricultural  standpoint.  The  effect  of 
natural  agencies  on  vegetation. 

Domestic  animals.     Useful  and  noxious  insects. 

The  garden.    Tools.     The  principal  operations  of  horticulture. 
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Second  and  Third  Team. 

Soil  and  Water.  Improvement  of  waste  lands.  Drainage 
and  irrigation. 

Operations  and  implements  used  in  farming  on  a  largo  scale. 
Crops  of  the  region  in  which  the  school  is  situated. 

Natural  and  cultivated  pastture  land.     Viticulture. 

Live  stock,  large  and  small.  The  farmyard.  Bee-keeping 
and  silk-culture. 

Gardening.  The  kitchen-garden  ;  orchard  ;  garden  work  and 
products. 

Elementary  principles  of  sylviculture.        ' 

Agricultural  economy. 

Agricultural  book-keeping.  ^    '• 

XII. — ^CoMMON  Law  and  Political  Economy. 

Third  Tear. 
(One  hour  a  week.) 

1. — Common  Law. 

Part  1. — Public  Law  (not  including  Civic  Instruction), 
(i.)  ElementB  of  the  Judicial  Organisation. 

List  of  the  different  judicial  tribunals  in  penal,  commercial, 
industrial,  and  administrative  matters ;  their  working  and 
their  hierarchy.     Details  with  regard  to  the  juges  de  paix. 

Legal  assistance,  forms  under  which  it  is  granted  ;  its  effects. 
Solicitors  (avaues),  bailiffs  {huissiers)^  barristers  (avocats). 

Attorneys  to  the  tribunaux  de  commerce* 

Cii.)  Flniuicial  Inititutions. 

The  budget  and  the  voting  of  taxes  ;  direct  and  indirect  taxes  ; 
taxes  of  which  the  total  is  assessed  in  advance  for  each  commune 
{impdts  de  rSpartitum) ;  regulations  for  their  assessment ;  other 
taxes  of  which  the  total  cannot  be  assessed  in  advance  {impdts 
de  quotite) ;  the  collection  of  taxes  ;  expenditure  of  public  moneys, 
the  allotment  of  funds  for  payment  (ordonnancement)  and  pay- 
ments ;  control  of  public  expenditure  ;  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
the  Audit-office  (Cour  des  Comptes). 

(iiL)  Military  Organization. 

Recruiting,  enrolment  in  the  marine  forces. 

Pabt  2. — Pbivate  Law. 

(I.)  Personal  Law. 
(L)  Hfttionality. 

Acquisition  and  loss  of  the  title  of  Frenchman. 
Advantages  and  duties  attached  to  the  title  of  Frenchman ; 
enjoyment  of  political  rights  and  title  of  citizenship. 

♦Since  there  is  no  exact  correspondence  between  the  French  and  the  Knghsh 
systems  of  law  and  judicial  administration  it  is  obviously  impossible  by 
translation  to  give  more  than  an  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  syllabus. 

In  many  cases  technical  terms  have  been  left  untranslated  because  transla- 
tions wotdd  be  misleading.  Thus  the  word  tribunal  de  Commerce  is  not  a 
**  oommercial  Court "  in  general,  but  a  special  Commercial  Comrt  with  strictly 
de6ned  functions,  there  being  other  Commercial  Courts. — Ta. 
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(11.)  Certlfloatos  of  CItU  Btotua  (Aote9  de  rstat  CitfO). 

General  regulations  regarding  the  keeping  of  registers  and  the 
drawing  up  of  certificates.  Special  regulations  concerning  certi- 
ficates of  birth,  marriage  and  death. 

(iii.)  Family  Law. 

Marriage :  requisite  conditions  for  marriage  ;  impediments  to 
marriage ;  .opposition  ;  [publication  of  banns]  forms  of  celebration. 
Law  of  December  10th,  1850,  concerning  the  marriage  of  the  indigent 
poor.  Principal  legal  consequences  of  marriage.  Subordination  of 
the  wife ;  liability  as  to  maintenance  and  law  of  inheritance, 
between  husband  and  wife.     Legitimacy  of  children. 

Rights  of  the  husband  and  wife  respectively  with  regard  to  their 
property  ;  marriage  contracts  ;  marriage  without  a  contract.  A 
list  and  short  description  of  the  chief  marriage  systems  [determining 
legal  rights  of  husband  and  wife  with  regard  to  property]  is  to  be 

given. 

Relations  by  Blood  and  Rdalions  by  Marriage :  direct  line,  collateral 
branches,  calculation  of  the  degrees  of  relationship.  Obligation 
as  to  maintenance  in  the  case  of  certain  relations  by  blood  or 
marriage. 

Special  Rdalions  between  Ascendants  and  Descendants :  paternal 
power ;  moral  and  legal  obligation  of  parents  to  educate  their 
children. 

Guardianship. — Guardianship  of  minors :  how  it  is  vested ; 
means  by  wluch  it  is  exercised.  Guardians  (tuteur),  guardians 
specially  appointed  by  the  family  council  (subrogi  tuteur),  the 
Family  Council  {cor^etl  de  famille) :  an  outline  of  their  respective 
powers  is  to  be  given.  Functions  of  the  courts  of  law  with  regard 
to  guardianship. 

Emancipation  of  minors, 

Dedaration  of  Incapacity  to  act  (Interdiction). — Law  of  June  30th, 
1838,  concerning  the  insane. 

(II.)  IjawB  relating  to  property. 
(i.)  Distinction  between  different  kinds  of  Property. 

Personal  property  (meuUes)  and  real  property  {immeubles).  The 
classes  of  property  determined  by  law  to  be  personal  property 
valeurs  mobilieres  (stocks,  shares,  etc.). 

Property  constituting  the  public  or  private  property  of  th©  State 
or  of  departments,  communes,  or  public  institutions  (etaUissements 
publics). 

Particular  attention  is  to  be  given  to  property  belonging  to 
communes  ;  its  administration,  mode  of  enjoyment,  alienation  ; 
legal  prohibition  against  its  division  amongst  the  inhabitants. 

(ii.)   Proierty  and  Ownership. 

Definitions.  Property  and  classes  of  property.  Extent  and 
limits  of  the  rights  of  ownership.  Expropriation  in  the  public 
interest.  Legal  easements  for  the  public  service.  Legal  easements 
for  private  benefit. 
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The  teacher  must  dwell  on  the  legal  easements  established  in  the 
interests  of  agricultuie  :  improvements  of  waste  land,  drainage, 
having  regard  to  the  region  in  which  the  school  is  situated. 

Pari  rights ;  boundaries. 

Idea  of  possession  compared  with  ownership.  Legal  consequences 
of  possession  ;  actions  with  regard  to  possession  (in  some  detail) ; 
acquirement  by  undisputed  occupation  (general  ideas). 

Usufruct.  —  Easements  established  by  assessment.  (Brief 
account.) 

(Ul.)  Ownership- 

Debtor  and  Creditor. — Acts  which  create  obligations.  Covenants 
(contracts),  implied  contracts,  offences  against  the  law,  involuntary 
breaches.  Means  of  assuring  the  fulfilment  of  obligations,  either 
by  legal  measures  or  by  means  of  covenants.  Rule  that  the  goods 
of  the  debtor  are  pledged  to  his  creditors.  Joint  and  several 
liability  ;  warranties  (guarantees) ;  preferred  creditors,  mortgages 
(brief  account).  The  extinguishing  of  debts  by  the  operation  of 
the  statute  of  limitations,  with  special  reference  to  short  limitations. 

(III.)  Ck>ntraota. 

Principle  of  the  freedom  of  contract.  Its  limitations.  Rule  that 
the  contracts  are  binding  on  the  persons  concerned.  Discrimina- 
tion between  the  contract  itself  and  the  deed  which  is  designed  to 
furnish  proof  of  it.  Different  kinds  of  deeds,  designed  to  furnish 
proof  of  contracts.  Authenticated  deeds  {actes  authentiques)* 
private  deeds  {actes  sous  seing  prive)* ;  forms  prescribed  to  ensure 
the  validity  of  certain  private  deeds.  Exceptional  cases  in  which 
covenants  are  valueless  unless  they  are  verified  by  a  deed  in  authen- 
tic form.  The  means  by  which,  as  a  general  rule,  covenants  may 
be  proved  in  default  ol  written  proof ;  especially  those  cases  in 
which  proof  by  witnesses,  or  presumptive  proofs,  submitted  to  the 
discretion  (la  sagesse)  of  the  judge,  are  admitted  by  law.  Special 
regulations  regarding  proof  in  commercial  matters. 

Ability  to  make  a  conUraei. — List  of  disabilities  and  their  legal 
consequences. 

Contracts  considered  as  a  means  of  effecting  a  transference 
of  pro'perty. — The  additional  formalities  to  be  observed  when 
dealing  with  real  property. 

The  registration  of  written  deeds  ;  its  fiscal  importance ;  its  con- 
sequences from  a  legal  standpoint. 

Cases  in  which  verbal  contracts  entail  fiscal  dues ;  duties  on 
transfer  deeds ;   duties  on  verbal  lettings. 

Praotloal  Study  of  the  most  oommon  contracts, 
a.)  8alM. 

Transference  of  ownership  in  the  thing  sold.  Obligations  of  the 
vendor.    Guarantee  against  legal  dispossession  of  the  thing  sold ; 

*  Actes  atUherUiques  are  deeds  drawn  up  by,  and  witnessed  before,  a  publio 
notary ;  €ict€S  sous  ssing  privi,  deeds  drawn  up  by  the  parties  concerned. — Ta, 
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guarantee  against  latent  defects,  etc.    Obligations  of   the  puf* 
chaser*    Guarantees  given  to  the  vendor  to  secure  the  payment 
of  the  purchase  price  ;  privilege  and  right  of  cancellation. 
Consequences  of  loss  by  accident  of  the  thing  sold,  before  delivery. 

(ii.)  Leasing. 

Leasing  of  property. — Leases  for  land  and  for  house  property  and 
chattels ;  practical  information  with  regard  to  habitable  repairs, 
under-letting,  notices  to  quit,  tacit  renewal  of  the  lease  without 
re-signing,  risks  as  to  rent,  etc. — Guarantees  given  to  the  landlord 
to  secure  the  fulfilment  of  the  obligations  of  the  lessee  of  the  land 
or  the  tenant.  Fanning  on  the  Share  System  or  Under-fanning 
(Metayage). — Contract  with  regard  to  cattle  made  with  the  farmer. — 
Hiring  out  of  Labour  or  Industry, — ^An  accoimt  of  the  relations 
between  employers  and  workmen  employed  in  industry  to  be  given 
in  industrial  districts. 

(ui.)  Lending  at  Interest.— Usury, 
iv.)  Insaranoe  of  Property. 

The  principles  of  insurance  and  their  practical  applications 
taking  fire  insurance  as  a  type. 

(IV.)  Transmission  of  the  property  of  a  deceased  person, 
(i.)  Successions  conferred  by  the  Law. 

General  rules  as  to  how  these  devolve.  Legitimate  heirs, 
irregular  inheritors.     Succession. 

Acceptance,  renunciation ;  acceptance  with  non-liability  to  debts 
beyond  assets  descended. 

Division ;    simple  notions  with  regard  to  succession. 

(ii.)  De volutin  n  of  the  Snceession  in  virtue  of  the  Expressed  Wish  of  the  Deceased. 

Wills. — ^Different  forms  of  wills.  The  dispositions  which  may 
be  made  by  will,  with  a  general  indication  of  their  consequences. 
Cases  in  which  a  person  may  dispose  of  his  property  by  contract. 
Gifts  of  future  property  by  means  of  a  marriage  contract,  or  by 
a  contract  between  husband  and  wife  made  after  marriage.  Limita- 
tions placed,  in  the  interests  of  certain  heirs,  on  the  right  of  dis- 
posing of  one's  property  by  gift  or  by  will  (disposable  portion  and 
residue). 

(iii.)  Snceession  Datiss. 

Siux>es8ion  Duties  due  by  reason  of  the  transmission  of  pro- 
perty of  a  deceased  person.  The  declarations  to  be  made  by  the 
interested  parties  for  the  payment  of  those  duties.  Division  from 
the  fiscal  point  of  view. 

2. — ^Political  Economy.  I 

.  .J 

Syllabus  modified  by  the  Arr^^  of  March  9th,  1897. 

Factors  of  Production. — ^Nature,  labour,  capital. 

Ldhowr. — ^Intellectual  labour ;  inventions.  Manual  labour. 
Division  of  labour  ;  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  this  division. 
Implements ;  their  necessity.  . .    .    ^        _     - 
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CdpitdL — ^tts  different  forms.  The  divisions  of  cslpital.  Fixed 
capital,  circulating  capital.  Industrial  plant  and  raw  material. 
Go-operation  of  capital  and  labour  ;  its  results. 

Remuneration  of  Capital  and  of  Labour. — Intellectual  labour ; 
salaries. — ^Manual  labour  ;  wages,  different  modes  of  pa3rmeni[time^ 
wages,  piece-work]. 

Capital :    interest ;    the  justification  of  interest. 

Profit  and  loss. — ^Their  distribution.  Profit-sharing  by  work- 
men. 

Sale  and  Exchange.  —  Value,  price.  Causes  which  influence 
variations  of  price. 

Currency. 

Home  and  Foreign  Trade. — Means  of  transport.  Advantages 
of  cheap  transport.  Exports  and  imports.  Exchange  and  its 
fluctuations. 

Historical  sketch  of  Free  Trade,  Protection,  and  commercial 
treaties. 

Credit. — ^Its  advantages  and  disadvantages.  Credit-currency ; 
bank-notes ;  commercial  bills ;  bills  of  exchange ;  promissory 
notes ;    cheques,  etc. 

Signing  of  commercial  documents.  The  importance  of  a  signa- 
ture, once  given ;  its  consequences. 

AgricuUural  Indudry. — ^Large  and  small  farming.  Different 
forms  of  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Freehold  farming ;  leasehold 
fftrming  ;  the  nUtayet  system. 

Saving. — Savings  Banks  ;  Provident  societies. 

Insurance. — ^Various  kinds  of  insurance. 

Pension  Funds. 

Mutual  Benefit  Societies  [including  Sick  Funds,  etc.]. 

Co-operative  Societies. — ^Associations  of  producers  and  con- 
sumers. 

Trade  Societies  [including  Trades -Unions,  etc.].  Summary  of 
the  law  of  21st  March,  1884  [authorising  establishment  of  Trades 
Unions,  etc.].    Comparison  with  earlier  corporations. 

The  Question  of  Luxury. 

Alcoholism. — Influence  on  the  impoverishment  and  indigence 
of  the  individual  and  the  family.  Its  effect  on  public  wealth.  The 
cost  of  alcohoUsm  to  France ;  other  results :  crime,  suicide,  acci- 
dents at  work. 

Population. — ^Emigration  and  colonisation. 

The  State. — Chief  functions  of  the  State  [as  exercised  by  its 
different  departments].    Different  kinds  of  taxes.    The  Budget. 

XIII. — ^Drawing  and  Modelling. 

(Ihroe  hoiuB  a  week  in  each  of  the  three  years.) 

The  teachers  are  to  be  guided  by  the  directions  given  by  the  Government 
Drawing  Inspeotors. 

First  Tear. 

Geometrical  Drawing. — ^Tracing  of  geometrical  outlines  ;  joining 
up  by  freehand  of  the  lines  executed  by  means  of  instruments. 
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Application  to  decorative  designs   on  plane  surfaces ;    tinting  of 
some  of  the  exercises. 

Freehand  Drawing, — Numerous  dimensioned  sketches  (geometri- 
cal representation) ;  model  drawing  (perspective  representation) ; 
drawing  of  ornament  from  relief. 

Modelling. — First  exercises  from  ornament  in  low  relief  and 
from  dimensioned  sketches. 

Second  7ear. 

Geometrical  Drawing. — Elementary  exercises  in  projections; 
architectural  ornament. 

Freehand  Drawing  from  details  of  architecture. 

Modelling. — Recapitulation  of  the  first  year's  course  ;  exercises 
from  plaster  casts  (official  collection). 

Third  7ear. 

Geometrical  Drawing. — Simple  cases  of  intersection  of  solids; 
development  of  surfaces.  Working  drawings  from  dimensioned 
sketches.    Elements  of  linear  perspective. 

Freehand  Dratoing  from  the  plaster  casts  of  the  offic'al  collec- 
tion. 

XIV. — Manual  and  Agricultural  Training. 

(Four  hours  a  woek  in  each  of  the  three  years.) 
( 1 . ) — Workshop  Training. 

(As  a  general  rule,  every  exercise  is  to  consist  of  the  working  out 
of  a  dimensioned  sketch  or  of  a  drawing  done  to  scale.) 

First  fear. 

TJie  Carjxmter*8  Shop. — Elementary  exercises  in  the  use  of  the 
following  tools ;  first,  the  saw,  plane,  rasp,  file,  and  bench-screw ; 
later,  the  flat  chisel,  gauging  tools  and  scribers,  and  different  kinds 
of  saws.     First  exercises  in  the  use  of  the  plane  and  of  the  lathe. 

Application  to  the  making  of  useful  objects  (flower-boxes,  boxes). 

The  Iron  Shop. — Easy  work  in  shaping  iron  wire  into  geometrical 
forms.  First  exercises  with  the  chipping  chisel,  and  file  [at  the 
bench],  and  first  exercises  at  the  forge. 

Second  Tear. 

The  Carpenter's  Shop. — ^Exercises  in  the  use  of  the  plane  (con- 
tinuation). Chief  methods  of  assembling  the  different  pieces  in 
carpentry.     Application  to  the  making  of  useful  objects. 

The  Iron  Sfiop. — Continuation  of  the  exercises  in  the  use  of  the 
file,  chipping  chisel,  and  cross-cut  chisel,  and  at  the  forge.  Simple 
applications. 

Third  Tear. 

Extension  and  completion  of  the  preceding  syllabuses  for  each 
section. 

(2.) — Peactical  Aoeicultubs  and  Hobticultttrb. 

First  Tear. 

The  pupils  are  to  be  associated  as  helpers  with  their  semora  in  the 
work  of  the  second  and  third  year's  ooursee. 
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Second  and  Third  Teftrs. 

Spring  and  Summer  Work, — ^The  chief  operations  in  gardening. 
Culture  demonstrationB.  Grafting.  Comparative  experiments 
with  crops ;  different  varieties  of  the  same  plant  grown  with  the 
same  manure ;  the  same  varieties  grown  with  different  manures. 

Demonstration  plots  and  fields. 

Special  methods  and  crops,  according  to  the  region. 

Winter  Work. — Preparation  of  materials  used  in  agriculture ; 
lime  in  its  different  forms,  copper  salts,  etc. ;  their  methods  of  use. 
An  experimental  study  of  the  elements  of  a  soil,  of  vegetable  mould, 
of  a  plant  ash,  and  of  the  chief  manures  (the  experiments  are  to  be 
purely  qualitative). 

Estimation  of  lime  in  a  soil,  of  alcohol  in  a  wine,  etc. 

XV. — Gymnastics  and  Physical  ExsROissai 

(Two  hours  a  week  m  each  year). 
Tint  Y'SAT. 

Games.  School  walks.  Drilling  exercises  (formation  of  ranks, 
marching,  breaking  up  and  reassembling,  doubling,  and  dividing). 
Rhythmical  marching.  Running  evolutions  in  step.  Movements 
in  unison  with  and  without  appliances  (dumb-bells,  bar-bells,  and 
clubs).  Exercises  in  boxing.  Exercises  with  the  quarter Hstaff  and 
single-stick.  Exercises  in  pairs  with  ropes  or  bar-beUs.  Ladder 
exercises ;  suspension  at  full  length,  or  with  knees  drawn  up  : 
(horizontal  ladders,  sloping  ladders,  ladders  with  a  dorsal  board, 
twin  ladders).  Vertical  poles  fixed  in  pairs.  Horizontal  beams. 
Vertical  mast.  Sloping  boards.  Different  kinds  of  jumping, 
excluding  jumping  from  a  height.    Swimming. 

Second  Tear. 

Games  and  the  same  exercises  as  above.  Extension  of  drilling 
exercises.  Extension  of  exercises  in  boxing  and  exercises  with 
the  quarter-staff  and  single -stick.  Fencing.  Short  distance  races. 
Jumping  from  a  height.    Vaulting. 

Third  Tear. 

The  same  games  and  exercises  as  above. 

Jumping  with  a  pole. 

Exercises  on  the  horizontal  bar. 

XVI.— Singing. 

(One  hour  a  week  in  each  of  the  three  years.) 

First  iTear. 

Greneral  exercises  on  the  blackboard,  in  intonation  and  time. 
Intervals  and  rhythm. 

Oral  and  written  dictation,  in  do  major  first,  afterwards,  when 
the  ear  has  been  well  trained  to  recognise  the  sounds  of  the 
natural  scale,  in  adjacent  keys. 

Exercises  in  reading  by  means  of  graduated  solfeggi.  Each  pupil 
must  bs  made  to  sol-fa  separately. 

10056.  B 
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Study  of  the  chief  major  keys  and  of  la  minor. 
Exercises  in  pronunciation  and  diction. 
School  songs  in  two  parts.  , 

Second  Tear. 

Comparison  of  intervals  ;  change  of  tonic  and  formation  of  the 
scale. 

StafiE  notation  and  its  rules.  Practice  in  the  use  of  the  treble  and 
bass  clefs  and  of  the  most  commonly  used  time  measures. 

Easy  dictations  and  solfeggi  in  the  chief  major  keys  and  their 
relative  minors,  at  first  in  the  treble  and  afterwards  in  the  bass 
clef. 

School  songs  in  two  parts. 

Third  Tear. 

Recapitulation  of  the  exercises  of  the  second  year,  in  a  more 
advanced  form ;  reading,  diction,  intonation,  time,  musical 
dictation. 

School  songs  in  two  or  more  parts.  Passages  are  to  be  chosen 
from  the  most  popular  works  of  the  great  masters,  and  these  are 
to  be  studied  and  sung,  with  accompaniment  if  possible.  A  few 
details  concerning  the  composers  are  to  be  given. 


PART  II. 
CURRICULA  OF  THE  PROFESSIONAL  SECTIONS. 

Second  and  Third  Tears. 

I. — ^MoRAL  Instruction. 

(One  hour  a  week  in  each  year.) 

The  programmes  for  the  three  Sections  (Industrial,  Commercial, 
and  Agricultural)  are  the  same  as  those  for  the  General  Course 
(pp.  10-16). 

n. — ^French  Languaob. 

(Two  hours  a  week  in  each  year.) 

In  and  after  the  second  year,  the  pupils  of  the  Industrial,  Com- 
mercial and  Agricultural  Sections  will  only  attend  the  reading  lesson 
each  week,  and  once  in  two  weeks  the  dictation  class  or  the  French 
composition  class  alternately.  The  programmes  are  the  same 
as  those  for  the  (Jeneral  Course  (pp.  16-20). 

III. — Writing. 

(One  hour  a  week  in  each  year.) 
The  same  programmes  as  those  for  the  General  Course  (p.  20). 

IV.— History  and  Civio  Instruction. 

(One  hour  a  week  in  each  year.) 
The  programmes  for  the  three  Sections  are  to  be  the  same  as 
those  for  the  General  Course  (pp.  20-26),  apart  from  such  curtail- 
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mentfl  of  detail  as  the  teacher  may  regaid  as  advisable  in  teaching 
the  pnpils  of  the  professional  Sections. 

V. — Gbooraphy.  ; . : 

Commercial  Section, — ^Two  hoim  a  week  in  each  year.  "  ' 

Industrial  and  Agricultural  Sections, — One  honr  a  week  in  each  year. 

In  the  Commercial  Section,  two  hours  a  week  being  given  to 
geography  instead  of  one,  both  in  the  second  and  third  years,  the 
teacher,  while  following  the  general  programme  (pp.  2&--32),  is  to 
employ  the  additional  hour  of  which  he  disposes  in  studying  more 
completely  with  the  pupils  of  that  Section  the  commercial  geography 
of  Trance  as  well  as  of  the  chief  countries  of  Europe ;  he  will  devote 
the  surplus  time  which  remains  to  the  study  of  other  parts  of  the 
globe,  but  must  dwell  especially  on  their  commercial  relations 
with  France. 

The  commercial  geography  of  the  countries  of  North  and  South 
America  is  to  be  studied  thoroughly  in  the  second  year. 

The  programmes  for  the  Industrial  and  Agricultural  Sections 
are  the  same  as  those  for  the  General  Course  (pp.  26-32). 

VI. — ^Modern  Languages.  * 

{Commercial  Section, — Four  hours  a  week.) 

The  same  programme  as  for  the  Greneral  Course  (pp.  32-33). 

Practical  applications,  are  to  receive  special  attention ;  reading 
and  making  out  of  conmiercial  documents,  such  as  invoices,  sales 
accounts,  bills  of  lading,  commercial  bills,  etc.  Whenever  possible 
the  pupils  are  to  be  exercised  in  reading  manuscript  letters  or 
autograph  copies.  Great  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the 
translation  of  conmiercial  letters  into  the  foreign  language.  The 
exercises  in  conversation  are  to  be  conducted  so  as  to  keep  in  view 
most  particularly  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  them  with 
regard  to  the  commerce  of  the  region. 

VII . — ^Mathematics  . 

(Commercial  and  Agricultural  Sections, — Two  hours  a  week.  Industrial 
Section. — Three  hours  a  week.) 

For  the  Commercial  and  Agricultural  Sections  the  syllabus  is 
the  same  as  for  the  General  Course  (pp.  33-37) ;  but  as  the  pupils 
in  these  sections  have  only  two  hours  a  week  instead  of  three, 
the  necessary  curtailments  should  be  applied  by  the  teacher  to  the 
developments  in  theoretical  arithmetic  and  geometry  and  to  the 
exercises  in  revision  and  questioning,  which  are  especially  neces- 
sary for  the  pupils  in  the  General  Course  and  for  those  in  the  In* 
dustrial  Section. 

For  the  pupils  of  the  Industrial  Section  who  are  being  prepared 
for  the  competitive  examinations  for  admission  to  the  technical 
schools  (icoles  des  arts  et  m&iers),  the  schools  of  engineering  appren- 
tices {iocles  des  apprentis  mecaniciens)^  and  the  schools  for  naval 
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artificers  {Seves  mScan^iciens  de  la  floUe),  supplementary  courses  are 
to  be  organised  for  the  express  purpose  of  this  special  preparation. 
The  syllabus  given  below  is  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  such  courses.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  this  programme  is  entirely  outside  the  limits 
of  higher  primary  teaching,  properly  so-called,  and  is  only  justified 
by  the  requirements  of  the  competition. 

ABITHHBTia 

Powers.     Integral  powers. 

Division  by  a  product  of  two  or  more  factors ;  cases  in  which 
the  successive  divisions  do  not  come  out  exactly  (without  remain- 
der). 

Finding  of  the  Least  Common  Multiple  of  two  numbers  by  means 
of  their  Greatest  Common  Measure. 

A  number  can  be  resolved  into  one  and  only  one  set  of  prime 
factors. 

If  two  numbers  are  prime  to  each  other,  their  powers  are  prime 
to  each  other. 

Every  number  divisible  separately  by  two  others,  prime  to  each 
other,  is  divisible  by  their  product. 

Application  of  resolution  into  prime  factors,  to  finding  the  divisors 
of  a  number. 

Recurring  decimals.  The  conditions  necessary  and  sufficient 
in  order  that  a  fraction  expressed  in  its  lowest  terms  may  be 
convertible  into  an  exact  decimal  or  into  a  recurring  decimal,  pure 
or  mixed. 

Extraction  of  the  square  root  of  a  whole  number  or  a  fraction  (1) 

to  the  nearest  unit,  (2)  to  within  _  of  its  value.      Definition    of 

n 

the  n**  root  of  a  number  which  is  not  an  exact  n**  power. 
Extraction  of  the  cube  root  of  a  whole  number  or  a  fraction  (1) 

to  the  nearest  unit,  (2)  to  within  -  of  its  value. 

Solid  Geometry. 

Elementary  properties  of  re-entrant  polygons.  Conditions  of 
equality  of  trihedral  angles.  Supplementary  trihedral  angles. 
Limits  of  the  sum  of  the  angles  of  the  faces  and  dihedral  angles  of  a 
trihedral  angle.  Conditions  imder  which  it  is  possible  to  form  a 
trihedal  angle  with  three  given  faces  or  three  given  dihedral  angles. 

Algebra. 

A  very  short  explanation  of  the  division  of  polynomials. — ^Re- 
mainder in  the  division  of  an  integral  polynomial  in  a;  by  x~a, — 
Division  of  x'"  ±  a^hj  x±  a. 

Algebraic  fractions.    Zero  exponent,  negative  exponents. 

Calculation  of  roots.    Fractional  exponents. 

Equations  of  the  first  degree.  General  theorems  relating  to 
equations.  Resolution  of  two  or  more  (simultaneous)  equations  of 
the  first  degree.     Complete  discussion  of  the  formulae  obtained  in 
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the  resolution  of  two  equations  of  two  unknowns.  Problems  in- 
volving equations  of  the  first  degree  ;  example  of  their  discussion. 
Cases  of  impossibility  and  of  indetermination.  Interpretation  of 
negative  quantities.    Fundamental  theorems  in  inequalities. 

Equation  of  the  second  degree  with  one  unknown.  Properties 
of  its  terms,  and  discussion  of  the  equation. 

VIII. — Accountancy  and  Book-keeping. 

{Commercial  Section. — Three  houn  a  week.    Industrial  Section.— Two  hours 
a  week.    Agricultural  Section. — One  hour  a  week.) 

(1.) — CoMMsaciAL  SEcrnoN. 
Second  Tear. 

Commerce.— Book-keeping. 

Commerce. 
Different  kinds  of  commerce. 
Different  kinds  of  traders  and  intermediaries. 
Exchange.    Documents   relating   to   exchange.    Settlement   of 
indebtedness.    Transport ;  formalities ;  documents. 

Book-keeping. 

The  principal  terms  used  in  book-keeping.  To,  By,  Dr.,  Cr.  In- 
coming, Outgoing.  Accountancy.  Book-keeping.  The  Ac- 
countant.   The  Book-keeper. 

Accounts. — ^Theory.  Reasoned  practical  exercises.  Two  great 
classes  of  accounts :  impersonal  accounts,  i.e.,  of  the  property 
comprising  the  stock  of  the  undertaking;  personal  accounts  or 
accounts  of  third  parties,  having  business  relations  with  the  under- 
taking.   Mathematical  expression  of  commercial  operations. 

Ckusification  and  Analysis  of  Accounts. — (1)  Accounts  relating 
to  nominal  capital ;  (2)  Accounts  relating  to  working  capital ;  (3) 
Personal  creditor  and  debtor  accounts  ;  (4)  Profit  and  loss  accounts. 
(See  Footnote  on  p.  38  above.) 

TJie  Journal. — Journals  or  subsidiary  analytical  books.  General 
or  synthetic  journal.  Formulae  for  daily  entries.  FormulsB  for 
recurring  entries,  daily  or  periodic.  Advantage  of  adding  up  the 
money  columns  in  the  subsidiary  books  and  the  general  journal. 

The  Ledger  and  Collective  Accounts. — General  ledger.  Supple- 
mentary ledgers.  Relations  of  the  journals  and  ledgers.  Collective 
accounts  ;  their  use,  their  working. 

Balancing  the  Accounts  and  Verification  Sheet  (Chiffrier  Balance). 
— ^Verification  of  agreement  of  ledger  with  journal.  Utility  and 
working  of  the  verification  sheet. 

List  of  Assets  and  Liabilities.  Balance  Sheet. — Trial  balance. 
Verification  of  the  stock.  Adjustment  of  the  stock  account. 
Sinking  funds  [and  depreciation].  Balance  sheet.  Balance 
sheet  book. 

Practical  Exercises. 

(1.)  Book-keeping  for  Hon-Traderi. 

Series  of  transactions  including  receipts  and  expenditure,  pur- 
chases for  cash  or  on  credit,  and  final  saving,  whence  capital.  Clos- 
ing of  the  accounts  for  the  trading  period.    Balance  sheet. 
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Book-keeping  for  the  Small  CapiUdist. — Opening  balances 
showing  the  composition  of  the  capital.  Opening  of  accounts  in 
classified  oider.  Series  of  transactions  including  receipts, 
expenditure,  deposits  in  a  Savings  Bank,  purchase  of  furniture, 
tools,  subscriptions  to  the  shares  of  a  co-operative  society  for 
consumers,  etc. 

Closing  of  the  accounts  for  the  trading-period.  Detailed  list  of 
assets  and  liabilities.    Trial  balance. — ^Balance  sheet. 

(2.)  Conunercial  Book-keeping. 

Opening  balances.  Opening  of  the  accounts  in  accordance  with 
this  inventory  and  in  classified  order.  Series  of  operations  in- 
cluding purchases,  sales,  returns,  payment  by  cash,  or  on  credit  terms ; 
receipt  and  negotiation  of  bills  receivable,  delivery  and  return  of 
bills  payable,  clearing  of  accounts,  discounting  and  negotiation  of 
bills,  balances. 

Closing  of  the  accounts  for  the  trading-period.  Detailed  list  of  assets 
and  liabilities.  Trial  balance.  Adjustments  of  the  accounts. 
Balance  sheet.    Closing  and  re-opening  of  the  accounts. 

Third  Year. 

Revision  of  the  Second  Year  Course. 

Elements  of  Business  Management. — Organisation  of  a  busi- 
ness house.  The  capital  necessary.  The  division  of  this  capital 
into  fixed  capital,  reserve,  and  circulating  capital.  Credit. 
General  expenses.  Their  influence  on  final  cost.  Book-keeping 
and  its  importance  in  commercial  economy.  Reciprocal  duties  of 
the  trader  and  his  employees. 

Third  Year  Practical  Exercises. 

(i.)  Book-keepivhg  for  the  Small  Capitalist, — Series  of  opera- 
tions comprising,  in  addition  to  the  transactions  enumerated 
above,  purchases  and  sales  of  securities,  purchase  and  manage- 
ment of  a  small  property,  sale  of  such  property,  etc.  Closing  of 
the  accounts  for  the  trading-period.  Detailed  list  of  assets  and 
liabilities.  Trial  balance.  Sinking  [and  depreciation]  funds. 
Adjustment  of  the  accounts.    Balance  sheet. 

(ii.)  Commercial  Book-keeping. — Series  of  transactions  including : 
current  accounts  at  the  bank,  paying  in,  drawing  cheques  ; 
negotiation,  discounting  and  collection  of  bills,  buying  of  stock- 
exchange  securities.  Consigning  of  merchandise.  Transactions 
on  joint  account.  Working  of  invoices,  warehouse  accounts,  and 
account  sales.  Closing  of  the  accounts  for  the  year.  Detailed  list  of 
assets  and  liabilities.  Trial  balance.  Adjustment  of  the  accounts. 
Sinking  [and  depreciation]  funds.  Pinal  balance.  Balance  sheet. 
Balance  sheet  book.    Closing  and  re-opening  of  the  accounts. 

(iii.)  Account-Current, — ^Three  methods.  Calculation  by  numbers 
and  aliquot  p^ts.    Reasoned  exercises. 

(iv.)  Elements  of  Commercial  Correspondence. — ^Necessity  for 
conducting    business    by   correspondence,     Style    of  commercial 
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correspondence.    Practical  exercises  bearing  on  the  business  dealt 
with  in  the  exercises  on  commercial  book-keeping. 

(2.) — Industrial  Skotion. 
Ctooond  Tear. 

The  same  syllabus  as  that  for  the  Commercial  Section,  Second 
Year,  p.  57.     (The  practical  exercises  to  be  more  restricted.) 

Third  Tear. 

Revision  of  the  Second  Year  Course. 

Elementary  Principles  of  Industrial  Management. — Organisation 
of  a  factory.  The  capital  necessary.  The  division  of  this  capital 
into  fixed  capital,  avaUable  funds  or  marketable  investments,  and 
circulating  capital. 

Credit.  Elements  of  final  cost ;  raw  materiab,  labour,  general 
expenses.  Book-keeping  and  its  importance  in  industrial  economy. 
The  duties  of  the  employee,  the  workman,  and  the  manufacturer 
towards  each  other. 

Practical  Exercises. 

(i.)  Book-keeping  for  the  Small  Capitalist. — Series  of  transactions 
including,  in  addition  to  transactions  eilumerated  above  {see  the 
second  year  syllabus  for  the  Commercial  Section,  p.  57),  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  shares,  purchase  and  management  of  a  small 
property,  sale  of  such  property,  etc.  Closing  of  the  accounts  for  the 
trading-period.  Detailed  list  of  assets  and  liabilities.  Trial 
balance.  Sinking  [and  depreciation]  funds.  Adjustment  of  the 
accounts.    Balance  sheet. 

(ii.)  Industrial  Book-keeping. — Opening  balances.  Opening  of 
accounts  in  accordance  with  this  inventory  and  in  classified  order. 
Series  of  operations  including  purchase  of  raw  materials  and  turn- 
ing raw  material  into  manufactured  products.  Periodic  analysis 
of  wages,  and  general  expenses  in  working  accounts.  Working  of 
the  invoices,  warehouse  accounts,  and  account  sales.  Closing  of 
the  accounts  for  the  trading-period.  Detailed  list  of  assets.  Trial 
balance.  Adjustment  of  accounts.  Sinking  [and  depreciation] 
funds.  Final  balance.  Balance  sheet.  Balance  sheet  book. 
Closing  and  re -opening  of  the  accounts. 

(iii.)  Account  Current. — Three  methods.  Calculation  by  numbers 
and  aliquot  parts.    Reasoned  exercises. 

(iv.)  Elements  of  Commercial  Correspondence. — ^Necessity  for 
conducting  business  by  correspondence.  Style  of  commercial 
correspondence.  Practical  exercises  bearing  on  the  business 
dealt  with  in  the  exercises  on  commercial  book-keeping.  Advan- 
tage of  good  handwriting. 

(3.) — AOBICULTURAL  SSOTION. 

Seeond  Tear. 

The  same  syllabus  as  for  the  Commercial  Section,  Second  Yef^r 
Course,  p.  57  (very  brief  practical  exercises). 
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Third  Tear. 

Revision  of  the  Second  Year  Course. 

Elements  of  Agricultural  Management. — OrganiBation  of  a  farm 
of  medium  size.  The  capital  required.  The  division  of  this  capital 
into  fixed  capital,  available  funds  or  marketable  securities,  and 
capital  engaged  in  cultivation  and  live  stock.  Elements  of  prime 
cost.  Raw  materials,  manure,  labour,  animal  labour,  general 
expenses.  Book-keeping  and  its  importance  in.  agricultural 
economy. 

Practical  Exercises. 

Agricultural  Book-keeping. — Opening  balances.  Opening  of  the 
accounts  in  accordance  with  this  inventory  and  in  the  order  of  its 
classification.  A  series  of  operations  in  cultivation  and  cattle- 
raising  for  a  farm  of  medium  size,  comprising  the  buying  of  raw 
materials  and  the  cidtivation  and  harvesting  work  for  a  trading- 
period.  Working  out  of  the  accounts  of  purchase,  stores,  of  cultiva- 
tion and  cattle-raising,  and  of  sales.  Closing  of  the  accounts  for  the 
trading-period.  Detailed  list  of  assets  and  liabilities.  Trial 
balance.  Adjustment  of  the  accounts.  Sinking  [and  depreciation] 
fund.  Final  balance.  Balance  sheet.  Closing  and  re-opening  of 
the  accounts. 

IX. — Physics  and  Chemistry. 

(For  each  of  the  three  Sections,  two  hours  a  week  in  each  year.) 

The  same  syllabus  as  for  the  General  Course  (pp.  39-41).  The 
applications  are  to  be  varied  in  the  different  sections  in  accordance 
with  their  special  requirements. 

X. — ^Natural  History  and  Hygiene. 

{Commercial  and  Industrial  Sections. — One  hour  a  week  in  each  of  the  Itio 
years.    Agrictdtural  Section. — Two  hours  a  week  in  each  year.) 

The  syllabuses  for  the  Commercial  and  Industrial  Sections  are 
the  same  as  those  for  the  General  Course  (pp.  42-46).  The  syllabus 
for  the  Agricultural  Section  is  given  below : — 

Second  Tear. 

(1.) — Zoology. 

Complementary  study  of  the  organisation  of  domestic  animals. 
The  small  number  of  such  animals  relatively  to  the  great  number 
of  animal  species.  What  they  were  or  are  in  the  wild  state  ;  modi- 
fications which  they  have  undergone  through  domestication.  The 
means  employed  to  adapt  them  to  our  needs — selection,  crossing, 
creation  of  breeds.  Conditions  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  and 
maintain  these  changes. 

The  Dog:  its  organisation;  its  different  qualities.  Breeds 
which  it  is  useful  to  know.  The  Cat. — The  Horse :  its  structure, 
skeleton,  muscular  system,  tegument.  Ite  dentition,  determina- 
tion of  age  by  the  teeth.    Feeding;    da|ly  rations,  care  of  th^ 
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horses ;  its  various  uses  and  qualities ;  the  chief  breeds. — The 
Ass  and  the  Mtde. — ^The  Pig :  its  udes ;  the  various  breeds. — 
The  Rabbit. — The  Ox :  structure  of  the  ruminants.  Dentition , 
rumination.  Feeding,  daily  rations,  for  subsistence,  for  work, 
for  fattening.  Its  qualities  and  utilisation  for  farm  labour  and 
for  food  ;  its  different  products. — ^The  Caw  :  secretion  of  milk  ; 
the  different  breeds  of  cattle. — Sheep  and  Ooats  :  their  uses.  The 
breeds  of  sheep  and  goats. 

Farmyard  Birds. — ^The  structure  of  one  of  the  farm-yard  birds, 
e.g.  the  fowl,  is  to  be  selected  as  a  type ;  its  skeleton,  tegument,  egg. 
Feeding  and  uses. 

The  SUk-worm. — Structure,  secretion  of  the  silk.  Silk-worm 
rearing-houses  (magfumeries). — ^The'  bee  :  its  structure,  habits,  uses  : 
wax  and  honey,  etc. 

(2.) — BoTAinr. 
[To  be  added  to  the  syllabus  common  to  the  three  Sections  (p.  "44).] 

More  detailed  notions  on  plants  in  their  relation  to  agriculture. 
The  intervention  of  man  in  order  to  modify  the  natural  development 
of  vegetables  according  to  his  needs.  The  plant  considered  as  the 
means  by  the  aid  of  which  the  cultivator  can  manufacture  vegetable 
matter  from  the  substances  contained  in  the  soil  and  atmosphere. 

The  kitchen  garden,  the  fruit  garden. 

Diseases  of  plants. — Injury  caused  by  insects,  etc.  The  dis- 
cussion of  questions  which  have  a  particular  local  interest. 

(3.) — Geologt. 
[To  be  added  to  the  syllabus  common  to  the  three  Sections  (p.  45).] 

Short  study  of  the  surrounding  country  from  a  geological  point 
of  view.  Influence  of  the  nature  of  the  sub-soil  on  the  composition 
of  the  soil.  Depth  of  the  arable  layers ;  compactness  of  the  sub- 
soil ;  degree  of  permeability.  Necessity  for  special  operations 
in  order  to  adapt  the  soil  for  certain  crops.  General  aspect  of 
the  geological  formation.  Degree  of  regularity  of  the  beds.  Plains 
and  undulations.  Meteorological  consequences.  Proximity  of 
water  courses  ;  its  advantages  and  drawbacks. 

Third  Tear. 
(1.) — Zoology. 

[To  be  added  to  the  syllabus  common  to  the  three  Sections  (p.  43).] 

More  detailed  consideration  of  animals  in  their  relation  to  agri- 
culture. 
Useful  and  noxious  animals. 
The  discussion  of  questions  which  have  a  particular  local  interest. 

(2.) — Botany. 
[The  same  syllabus  as  for  the  General  Course  (p.  44).] 

(3.) — Geology. 
[The  same  syllabus  as  for  the  General  Course  (p.  45).] 
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(4.)  Htoixnb. 
[The  same  syllabus  as  for  the  General  Course  (p.  45).] 

XI. — ^Theoretical  Aorioultube  and  Horticulture. 

(This   iDBtniction  is  not  given  in  the   Commercial  and  Industrial  Sections, 
Three  hours  a  week  in  each  year  in  the  Agricvltvral  Section,) 

[The  same  syllabus  as  for  the  Gleneral  Course  (p.  46).] 

Outlines  of  Tbohnolooy. 
(For  the  Industrial  and  Commercial  SecHone,) 

Extractive  Itidustries. — Mines  and  quarries.  Extraction  of  the 
principal  materials  used  in  buildings.  Fuel :  coal,  coke,  peat,  and 
charcoal. — ^Iron;  cast-iron.    Steel.    Sheet-iron.    Iron  wire. 

Preparatory  Ifhdustries, — Casting,  forging,  nail-making.  Screws. 
Bolts.  Household  utensils.  Locks.  Cutlery.  Arms.  Chief 
machine  tools. 

Commercial  acids.  Soda  and  potash  manufacture.  Salt  or 
chloride  of  sodium.  Starch  works.  Oils  and  soaps.  Industries 
connected  with  the  preparation  of  leathers  and  skins. 

Food  Industries. — ^Flour -mills,  bakeries,  Italian  pastes  [macaroni, 
etc.].  Butter.  Cheese.  Preserved  foods.  Sugar.  Confection- 
ery.   Wines.    Beers.    Ciders.    Alcohols  and  brandy.    Vinegar. 

Industries  connected  with  Clothing  and  Haberdashery, — Silk. 
Flax.    Hemp.    Cotton.    Wool.    Notions  on  spinning. 

Textiles  ;  their  manufacture.  Elementary  sketch  of  the  finish- 
ing processes,  of  dyeing,  bleaching,  and  printing  of  cloth. 

Hat-making.    Shoe-making.     Glove-making. 

Needles  and  pins.     Buttons.     Brushes  and  combs. 

Industries  connected  with  Housing  and  Furnishing. — ^Elementary 
principles  of  house  building.  Wall  papers.  Joinery  and  cabinet- 
making. 

Porcelains.  Earthenware.  Pottery.  Glass  and  Lead^-^ass. 
Candles.    Stearine  candles.    Illuminating  gas.    Electric  lighting. 

Industries  supplying  the  needs  of  intellectual  pursuits.  Paper. 
Steel  pens.    Pencils.    Printing.    Engraving  and  Lithography. 

Outlines  of  photography  and  its  chief  applications  to  arte  and 
industries. 

XII. — Common  Law  and  Political  Economy. 

(One  hour  a  week  in  the  third  year  in  each  of  the  three  Sections.) 
[The  same  syllabus  as  for  the  General  Course  (pp.  47-51).] 

Xin. — ^Drawing  and  Modelling. 

(Industrial  Section. — Four  hours  and  a  half  a  week  in  each  year.    Commer^ 
cial  and  Agricultural  Sections — One  hour  and  a  half  a  week  in  each  year.) 

The  syllabus  for  the  Industrial  Section  is  the  same  as  for  the 
General  Course  (pp.  51-52)  with  the  following  additions : — 

Second  Year :  Working  drawings  dimensioned  and  finished  and 
coloured  conventionally  to  indicate  materials. 

Third  Year :  Worlang  drawings  of  machines  or  machine-parts 
made  from  dimensioned  sketches. 
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For  the  Agricultural  and  Commercial  Sections. 
Second  Year. — Geometrical  drawing  only. 
Third  Year. — ^Dimensioned  sketches  of  simple  constructions  and 
finished  drawings  to  scale. 

• 
XIV. — ^Manual  and  Agricultural  Training. 

{Commercial  Section. — Two  hours  a  week.    Industrial  Section, — Six  hours 

a  week  in  each  year.) 

(1.) — ^Workshop  Trainino. 

In  the  Commercial  Section  the  syllabus  is  to  be  limited  to  the 
most  elementary  and  ordinary  exercises. 

For  the  Industrial  and  Agricultural  Sections,  the  syllabus  is 
the  same  as  that  for  the  General  Course  (p.  52)  with  more 
numerous  applications. 

(2.) — I*BACTICAL  AORICULTURX  AND   HORTnCULTTTBE. 

For  the  Agricultural  Section  the  syllabus  comprises  the  subjects 
given  below  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  time  allotted  in  the  time-table 
to  manual  and  agricultural  training. 

(a)  Indoor  Work. 

Study  of  seeds. — ^Identification  of  seeds  of  cultivated  plants,  and 
of  weeds.  Seeds  of  dodder.  Destruction  of  dodder.  Determina- 
tion of  the  purity  of  seednsamples. 

Oermifkotion. — ^Determination  of  the  germinating  power  of  seeds. 

Soils. — ^Their  composition.  Their  mineral  elements.  Mechanical 
analysis  of  soils.  Sedentary  soils ;  the  subjacent  rock.  Trans- 
ported soils. 

Taking  of  samples  of  soil  for  the  purpose  of  anal}n3is.  Distinction 
between  soil  and  sub-soil. 

Manures. — External  properties  of  artificial  manures.  Their 
preparation,  and  the  way  in  which  they  should  be  distributed. 
Sampling  of  commercial  manures  for  the  purpose  of  analysis. 

Agricultural  implements. —  Taking  apart  and  putting  together. 
Lubrication.  Replacing  of  damaged  parts.  The  working  of  the 
different  implements.    Upkeep  and  repairs. 

Study  of  jiafUs.    Collection  of  plants.    Analysis  of  hay-mixture. 

The  dairy. — Study  of  milk.  Determination  of  the  percentage 
of  fat  in  milk.  Butter-making.  Cheese-making  and  rennet- 
making.  The  measures  to  be  taken  in  order  to  ensure  absolute 
cleanliness. 

Dentition  and  the  age  of  cattle. — The  pupils  are  to  practise  on 
anatomical  specimens,  and,  as  occasion  offers,  on  living  animals. 

The  foot  of  the  horse,  the  ox,  the  ass,  and  shoeing. — ^Making  of  shoes 
and  shoeing. 

Bee-hives. — ^Different  types  of  hives.  The  making  of  different 
types  of  hives,  and  particularly  of  those  with  movable  frames. 

Materials  connected  with  gardening. — Making  of  straw-matting. 
Trellis  work.    Props.    Spades.    Rakes,    Tool-handles,  etc. 
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Remedies  for  diseases  of  jjlants. — ^Making  of  quick-lime.  Prepara- 
tion of  milk  of  lime,  solutions  of  sulphate  of  iron,  of  Bordeaux 
mixture,  and  otheir  similar  mixtures;  bouillie  bourguignonne, 
sulphate  of  copper,  etc. 

The  use  of  the  sprayer. 

Steeping  of  seed-corn. 

Out-buildings  and  materials. — Poultry-houses,  rabbit-hutches, 
pig-styes.  How  to  keep  them  in  good  condition,  washing,  painting, 
etc.  Disinfection  of  the  out-buildings.  Gattle-shedfl,  stables, 
sheep-folds,  etc. 

Maruigement. — Bee-keeping,  rabbit,  pigeon,  and  poultry-raising 
aad  fattening. 

Collections  of  insects. 

(b)  Outdoor  Work. 

Use  of  the  spade,  rake,  roller,  mowing  machine,  etc. 

Grafts, — Grafts  of  young  trees  in  the  nursery. 

Pruning  of  fruit  trees. 

Seedlings,  transplantit^,  cuttings,  etc. 

Cleaning  operations. 

MatMgement  of  dung. — Preparation  and  application  of  the 
supplementary  manures  (mineral  and  other  manures).  Making  of 
composts.  Application  of  ftowers  of  sulphur  by  means  of  bellows, 
as  a  remedy  against  mildew  in  vines,  and  in  different  vegetables, 
peas,  melons,  etc. 

Application  of  copper  mixtures  by  means  of  a  sprayer  to  pro- 
tect potatoes  and  tomatoes  against  disease,  vines  against  mildew, 
pear-trees  against  scab,  etc. 

Harvesting,  storing,  and  preservation  of  crops  and  produce. — 
Haycocks,  stacks,  silos,  etc. 

Special  plots  ioT  thR  comparative  study  of  different  manures  and 
of  the  different  varieties  of  cultivated  plants. 

Visits  to  nursery  gardens,  gardens,  agricultural  undertakings, 
and  to  the  neighbouring  markets  and  fairs.  Each  visit  or  excursion 
is  to  form  the  subject  of  a  written  report  by  each  pupil  which  is 
to  be  corrected  carefully  by  the  teacher. 

XV. — Gymnastic  and  Physical  Exercises. 

(Two  hours  a  week  in  each  year.) 
[The  same  syllabus  as  for  the  General  Oourse  (p.  53).] 

XVI. — Singing. 

(One  hour  a  week  m  each  year.) 
[The  same  syllabus  as  for  the  General  Course  (pp.  53-54).* 
Translated  for  the  Office  of  Special  Inquiries  and  Reports  by 

P.  J.  Hartoo.* 

*  The  Translator  desires  to  acknowledge  his  great  indebtedness  to  specialist 
f liends  who  have  been  good  enough  to  revise  the  various  technical  sections  oi 
this  translation,  although  he  is  alone  responsible  for  any  error  that  may  have 
remained  undetected. 
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II.— SCHEME    OF    WORK    AND    SYLLABUS    OF 
INSTRUCTION    IN    HIGHER    PRIMARY    SCHOOLS 

FOR  GIRLS. 
(For  Schools  providing  a  full  coarse,  three  years'  course  of  study.) 

Time  Table  and  Curricula. 

{Arrcte  of  August  18th,  1893,*  Art.  1-3  and  Schedule  B.) 

The  apportionment  of  subjects  taught  in  Higher  Primary 
Scliools  for  Girls  is  regulated  in  accordance  with  the  following 
considerations : — 

(1)  The  time  devoted  to  the  courses,  which  head  mistresses, 
professors  and  assistant  mistresses  have  to  give,  is  determined 
by  the  following  table  : — 

Total  Numbeb  of  Hours  per  Week. 


Subjects. 


Moral  Instruction        -        .       - 

French  Language 

Writing 

History  and  Civic  Instruction     - 

(Jeography 

Modem  Languages      .       .       - 

Arithmetic  and  Elements  of  Geo- 
metry        

Accountancy  and  Book-keeping 

Physical  and  Natural  Sciences, 
Hygiene 

Common  Law  and  Political 
Economy 

Drawing 

Needlework  and  Domestic 
Economy-        -       -       -        - 

Oymnastics 

Singing 

Total 


1st  Year. 


2nd  Year. 


2 
0 


0 
3 

4 
1 
1 


24 


1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
3 

1 
1 


3rd  Year. 


0 
3 

4 
1 
I 


24 


1 
4 
0 
1 
1 
3 

1 
1 


1 
3 

4 
1 
1 


24 


(2)  In  addition  to  the  hours  devoted  to  courses  of  study, 
properly  so-called,  the  mistresses  shall,  for  the  total  number 
of  hours  required  of  each  of  them  by  the  Act  of  August  14th, 
1893,  regulating  public  administration,  give  supplementary 
lectures,  and,  after  consultation  with  the  head  mistress,  the 
necessary  time,  whether  for  superintending  preparation,  for 
advice  and  pedagogic  guidance,  or  for  practical  work  outside 
the  class-room,  and  during  the  lessons  which  permit  of  this  kind 
of  work  (gymnastics,  walks  and  scientific  excursions,  botanical 
research,  horticulture,  etc.). 


*  Modified  by  ArreU  of  Match  9ih,  1897. 
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Instraction  is  to  be  given  in  accordance  with  the  syllabuses 
given  below. 

These  syllabuses  serve  as  basis  for  the  distribution  of  the 
subjects  provided  for  in  Article  37  of  the  Decret  Organique,  as 
modified  by  the  D^ret  of  January  21st,  1893.  The  teachers, 
however,  in  view  of  its  adaptation  to  the  instruction  of  girls, 
may  make  such  modifications  as  they  think  necessary,  particu- 
larly in  those  schools  which  do  not  give  a  full  course,  provided 
always  that  such  modifications  are  approved  by  the  Inspecteur 
d^Academie, 

In  those  schools  in  which  there  is  organised  professional 
instruction  (industrial,  commercial  or  agricultural),  the  dis- 
tribution of  time  and  the  schemes  of  special  courses  shall  be  fixed 
for  each  institution  by  the  InsTpecieur  d^Acadimie  on  the  proposal 
of  the  head  mistress,  after  consultation  with  the  teachers. 

N.B. — The  Curricula*  are  divided  thus :— A.  General  Instruc- 
tion ;  B.  Professional  Sections. 

The  syllabuses  follow  each  other  in  the  order  enumerated 
the  table  above,  via. : — 


(1)  Moral  Instruction. 

(2)  French  Language. 

^ 

(3)  Writing. 

• 

(4)  History  and  Civic  Instruction. 

(5)  Geography. 

(6)  Modem  Languages. 

(7)  Arithmetic  and  Elements  of  Geometry. 

.*i 

(8)  Book-keeping. 

•     T  ^ 

(9)  Physical  and  Natural  Sciences. 

• 

(10)  Common  Law  and  Political  Economy. 

^*   ' 

(11)  Drawing. 

*f 

(12)  Needlework  and  Domestic  Economy. 

• 

(13)  Gynmastics. 

(U)  Singing. 

« 

PART  I. 

CURRICULA    OF   GENERAL    INSTRUCTION. 

I. — Moral  Instruction. 

(Ono  hour  a  week  in  all  three  years.     This  course  to  be  given  by 

Head  Mistaress.) 

General  Obssrvations. — The  Syllabus  for  Moral  Instraction  in  girls' 
schools  is,  in  the  main,  the  same  as  that  in  boys'  schools.f 

The  mistresses  entrusted  with  moral  teaching  in  girls'  schools 
sliall  adapt  their  lessons  to  the  requirements  of  their  pupils,  and 
shall  dwell  on  certain  special  duties  which  fall  on  girls  and  women. 

*  Schedule  B.  of  ArreU  of  August  18th,  1893. 

J  See    above,    p.     10,    the    Scheme    for    Moral    Instruction   in    Boys' 
ooia. 
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Duties  of  a  girl  to  herself, — To  strengthen  her  judgment  and 
will,  in  view  of  her  peculiar  obligations,  and  the  duties  awaiting  her 
in  family  life  and  society.  The*  subjects  of  these  exhortations 
include  modesty  in  dress,  conduct  and  language. 

Family  Duties. — The  part  played  by  girls  in  the  family  should 
be  unobtrusive,  modest,  and  effectual.  Maternal  duties  of  eldest 
sister.  Duty  of  girls  to  take  part  in  all  domestic  tasks,  not  merely 
without  reluctance,  but  with  zeal. 

Social  Duties. — Woman,  by  kindness,  patience  and  unruffled 
temper,  shows  the  superiority  of  concord  over  discord.  Avoiding 
argument  and  recrimination,  she  shows  what  may  be  done  by  per- 
suasion, a  conciliatory  spirit,  the  love  of  peace,  and  mutual  respect. 

Civic  Duties. — Aa  sister,  wife,  and  mother  of  citizens,  woman 
has  in  all  ages  exercised  a  more  or  less  powerful  influence  on  our 
morals.  To-day,  by  reason  of  the  more  varied  and  more  thorough 
instruction  received,  she  can  strengthen  and  ennoble  our  action. 
Pity  and  charity  are  her  special  gifts,  and  it  is  quite  natural  that, 
in  peace  and  in  war,  she  inspires  us  with  respect  for  the  laws  and 
love  of  country. 

The  mistress  should  constantly  strive  to  give  living  interest  to 
her  moral  course  by  readings,  stories  and  talks  with  the  pupils. 

[The  syllabus  in  moral  instruction  as  given  in  boys'  schools  here 
follows  {See  above,  pp.  10-16).] 

II. — French  Language. 

(Five  hoars  in  the  first  and  second  year ;   four  hours  in  the  third  year.) 

[The  syllabus  is  the  same  as  that  for  boys'  schools  (See  ahovCy 
pp.  16-20),  except  for  the  following  section,  which  corresponds  to 
(4)  p.  18  above  in  the  boys'  syllabus.] 

(iv.)  A  FEW  Translations  of  Foreign  Masterpieces. 

Don  Quixote :    Selections. 

Selections  from  German  poetry. 

Auerbach  :     The  Barefooted  Maid. 

Charles  and  Mary  Lamb  :    Tales  from  Shakespere. 

De  Foe  :    Robinson  Crusoe. 

Sir  Walter  Scott :    The  Antiquary. 

Franklin  :    The  Science  of  Poor  Richard. 

Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe :     Uru>le  TonCs  Cabin. 

Charles  Dickens  :    Christmas  Carol. 

George  Eliot :  SUas  Mamer. 

Mrs.  Gaskell :    Cranford,  etc. 

III. — Writing. 

(One  hour  a  week  each  year.) 

[The  syllabus  is  the  same  as  that  for  boys'  schools  (See  above^ 
p.  20)., 


French  Language:  History;  Oeography  and  Arithmetic*      09 
IV.— History  and  Civic  Instruction. 

(One  hour  a  week  in  the  firat  two  years  only.) 

[The  syllabus  is  the  same  as  that  for  boys'  schools  {See 
abovej  pp.  20-26);  but  it  is  recommended  that,  in  foreign » 
political,  military  and  diplomatic  history,  the.  facts  should  be 
gone  through  more  quickly.] 

V. — Geographv. 

(One  hour  a  week  in  all  three  years.) 

[The  syllabus  is  the  same  as  that  for  boys'  schools  {See  above, 
pp.  26-32) ;  but  the  parts  of  the  world  outside  Europe  are  to 
be  dealt  with  in  less  detail.] 

VI.-— Modern  Languages. 

(Three  hours  a  week  in  each  of  the  throe  years.) 
[See  above,  Syllabus  for  boys'  schools,  pp.  32-33.] 

VII. — Arithmetic  and  Elements  of  Geometry. 

(First  year,  two  hours  a  week.    Second  and  third  years,  one  hour  a  week.) 

1.— Akithmetic. 
First  Tear. 

Sums  and  problems  involving  the  use  of  whole  numbers  or  frac- 
tions.— ^Household  accounts. 

Tests  of  divisibility  by  2,  4,  5,  9,  3.— Proof  of  multiplication  by 
casting  out  nines. 

Legal  system  of  weights  and  measures. — Its  advantages. 

Proportion  :  proportion  sums  worked  by  unitary  method. 

Simple  Interest. — ^Discount. — Rapid  calculations  of  ordinary 
fates. — Government  stocks. — Savings  Banks. 

Second  T«ar. 

Square  root :  Practice  in  working. — ^Application. 

Recapitulation  of  the  metric  system. — Problems. — Application  to 
household  accounts. 

Ratio  and  proportion. 

Divisions  into  proportional  parts.— Arithmetical  rulei  of 
partnership,  alligation  and  mixture. 

Third  Year. 

Simple   problems  leading  up   to   determination  of    numerical 
equations  of  first  degree. 
Recapitulation. 

2.— Elements  of  Geometry. 

Oenerci  Observatiom. — ^The  instruction  consists  of  two  parts : — 
(1)  Drawing,  (2)  Measurement  of  surface  and  bulk, 

10050.  ^ 
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The  object  aimed  at  in  (1)  is  to  familiarise  the  pupils  ^ith  a  few 
simple  geometrical  forms,  and  to  teach  them  to  make  a  few  elemen- 
tary line  drawings  ;  it  is  not  thought  necessary  to  insist  on  exact- 
ness ;  intuition  must  be  appealed  to  as  often  as  possible,  and  if  a 
construction  canpot  be  proved  without  a  long  series  of  propositions, 
the  teacher  must  confine  himself  to  describing  without  proving  it. 

Thus,  after  defining  the  perpendicular  to  a  straight  line,  he  will 
point  out  that  the  oblique  lines  drawn  to  this  straight  line  from  a 
point  in  the  perpendicular  are  longer  than  the  latter,  that  they 
increase  as  the  distance  increases  between  their  intersection  with  the 
line  and  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular,  and  that  this  is  the  same  on 
both  sides  alike.  These  observations,  which  will  be  considered  self- 
evident,  will  suffice  to  prove  the  construction  of  a  perpendicular  from 
the  middle  point  of  a  straight  line.  It  will  be  admitted  that  two 
parallel  lines  are  equidistant  throughout ;  advantage  will  be  taken  of 
the  drawing  of  parallel  lines  by  means  of  the  set  square  to  explain 
that  the  corresponding  angles  are  equal,  etc.  These  suggestions, 
which  could  easily  be  multiplied,  will  suffice  to  show  the  spirit  in 
which  the  teaching  should  be  given.  The  same  remarks  apply  to 
(2),  in  which  any  demonstrations  that  cannot  be  presented  in  an 
intuitive  form  must  be  avoided. 

First  Tear. 

The  ruler,  the  compass.  The  straight  line,  the  circle.  One 
ruler  made  to  pass  over  another ;  a  solid  circle  may  be  made  to 
turn  in  a  hollow,  equal  and  concentric  circle.  Familiar  examples  of 
the  rotation  of  a  solid  body  round  a  stationary  straight  line  ;  door 
and  its  hinges.    Measurements  of  length  by  graduated  ruler. 

Definition  of  angles.  Angles  in  the  centre:  equal  angles  corre- 
spond to  equal  arcs,  and  conversely  ;  valuation  of  angles  by  means 
of  protractor.    Division  of  dial  of  clock.    Right  angle. 

Perpendicular  to  a  straight  line.  Oblique  lines.  Isosceles 
triangle.  Construction  of  perpendicular  from  middle  of  straight 
line;  division  of  straight  line  into  2, 4, 8  .  .  .  equal  parts.  Draw  a 
perpendicular  line  from  a  point  to  a  straight  line.  Circle  circum- 
scribed about  a  triangle.  Bisectors  of  an  angle.  Tangent  to  a 
circle.     Triangle  inscribed  in  a  circle. 

Parallel  lines  :  drawing  of  parallel  lines  by  means  of  a  set  square. 
Advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  motion  of  the  set  square  in  this 
construction  to  give  an  idea  of  the  translation  of  a  figure  in  its  plane. 
Given  a  polygon  and  a  straight  line,  equal  and  parallel  to  one  of  its 
sides,  construct  on  this  straight  line  a  polygon  equal  to  the  first. 
Parallelogram  ;  ratio  of  equality  between  sides  or  between  angles 
(without  demonstration).  Rhombus,  rectangle,  square.  A  rectangle 
may  be  inscribed  in  a  circle.  It  may  be  pointed  out  in  this  con- 
nection, and  without  further  demonstration,  that  an  angle  inscribed 
in  a  semi-circle  is  a  right  angle.  Use  of  this  remark  in  the  construc- 
tion of  perpendiculars.  Tangent  to  a  circle  through  a  point 
exterior  to  it.     Tangents  common  to  two  circles. 
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Inscription  in  tbe  circle  of  square,  hexagon,  and  equilateral 
triangle.  Examples  of  embroideries  and  inlaid  floors  made  with 
these  regular  polygons. 

Construction  of  triangles. 

Second  Tear. 

Proportional  straight  lines.  Division  of  straight  line  into  equal 
parts,  into  parts  proportional  to  given  lines.  - 

Idea  of  similitude  :  similar  and  similarly  placed  figures.  Reduce 
or  enlarge  a  figure  in  a  given  ratio. 

Measurement  of  rectangle.  (It  may  be  supposed  that  the  unit 
of  length  is  contained  a  whole  number  of  times  in  the  two  dimen- 
sions, and  the  rectangle  may  be  divided  into  squares.)  Measure- 
ment of  parallelogram,  triangle,  trapezium,  and  any  polygon. 
Evaluation  of  area  of  a  polygon  on  the  ground.  Ratio  between  the 
areas  of  two  similar  figures.  Evaluate  approximately  any  area, 
by  representing  it,  on  any  convenient  scale,  on  paper  marked  out 
in  squares,  or  by  cutting  out  figures  drawn  on  sufficiently  thick 
paper  and  weighing  them. 

Divide  up  the  square  constructed  on  the  hypotenuse  of  a  right- 
angled  triangle,  so  as  to  show  that  it  is  equivalent  to  the  sum  of 
the  squares  constructed  on  the  other  sides.  Metrical  relation  be- 
tween the  sides  of  a  right-angled  triangle. 

Construct  a  triangle  equal  to  a  given  polygon. 

Construction  (without  proof)  of  the  mean  proportional  between 
two  lines.  Construction  of  a  square  eqidvalenttoa  given  rectangle 
or  given  polygon. 

Third  Tear. 

The  conception  of  a  perpendicular  to  a  plane.  If  a  square 
be  turned  round  one  of  the  sides  of  a  right  angle,  the  other 
side  produces  a  plane.  Movement  of  opening  door ;  line  of  the 
hinges  is  vertical,  bottom  of  the  door  passes  along  the  floor,  which  is 
horizontal.  Familiar  examples  of  perpendicular  and  parallel 
planes,  of  straight  lines  and  planes  parallel  to  them ;  walls  of 
class-room,  floor  and  ceiling,  lines  of  intersection  of  these 
different  planes. 

Forms  of  prism,  rectangular  or  oblique  parallelopiped  and  pyra- 
mid. Measurement  of  their  volume.  Explanations  should  be 
limited  to  those  affecting  the  rectangular  parallelopiped  and 
right  prism.  In  the  case  of  other  solids,  rules  and  formuIsB  will  be 
given  without  any  pi:oof . 

Forms  of  cylinder  and  cone.  Measurement  of  their  volume. 
Form  of  sphere  ;  large  circles,  small  circles,  tangent  plane  ;  meri- 
dians, parallels,  longitude,  latitude.  (The  instruction  should  be 
purely  descriptive.)  Surface  and  volume  of  sphere.  Application 
to  terrestrial  globe. 

10056.  ^  ^ 
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VIII. — Accountancy  and  Book-keeping. 

(Second  and  tliird  years,  one  hour  a  week.) 
[See  above  Syllabus  for  boys'  schools  (pp.  37-39).] 

IX. — Physical  and  Natural  Sciences.    Hygiene. 

(Two  hours  a  week  in  all  three  years.) 

1. — Physics  and  Chemistry. 
(One  hour  a  week  in  all  three  years.) 

(a)  Physics. 

[For  the  first  and  second  years,  See  above  Syllabus  for  boys' 
schools  (pp.  39-40).] 

Third  Tear. 

Elementary  theory  of  the  lever,  balance  and  steel-yard. 

Descriptive  lesson  on  eye-glasses,  magnifying  glasses,  compound 
microscopes  and  astronomical  telescopes. 

Elementary  theory  of  induction  and  induction  machinery. — 
Application.  —  Electric  light.  —  Electro-plating.  —  Telephones.  — 
Microphones. 

Elementary  photography. 

Qualities  of  sound  :  Pitch. — ^Musical  intervals. — ^Intensity. — 
Timbre. — Recapitulation. 

(b)  Chemistry. 

[See  above  Syllabus  for   boys'  schools  (pp.  40-41).] 

8.— Natural  History. 
(One  hour  a  week  in  all  three  years.) 

(a) — Zoology. 
[See  above  Syllabus  for  boys'  schools  (pp.  42-43).] 

{b)  Botany. 
[See  above  Syllabus  for  boys'  schools  (pp.  43-45).] 

(c)  Geology. 

Third  Tear. 

Present  day  phenomena,  effects  produced  by  them.  What  may 
be  deduced  from  them  with  regard  to  past  phenomena.  Central 
heat,  earthquakes,  volcanoes  and  volcanic  products,  some  very 
elementary  data  as  to  constitution  of  earth's  crust. 

Igneous  Rocks. — Origin.  Upheavals  and  subsidences  of  soil ; 
formation  of  mountains  and  valleys. 

Sedimentary  Strata, — Origin  and  formation.  Elementary  sketch 
of  materials  used  in  industry  and  agriculture.  Fossils  ;  informa- 
tion which  they  give  us  as  to  successive  appearance  of  organic 
creatures. 
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3. —Hygiene. 
(Scheme  modified  by  Arreti  of  March  9th,  1897.) 

Third  Tmut. 

Hygiene, — Its  object.    Usefulness. 

Air, — Quantity  of  air  necessary  in  dwelling-houses.  Danger  of 
stale  air  in  confined  spaces.  Renewal  of  air  by  airing  and  ventila- 
tion. 

Damp  neighbourhoods. 

Water, — ^Different  kinds  of  drinking  water ;  spring,  river  and 
well  water.  Only  spring  water  pure ;  all  others  liable  to  con- 
tamination. Different  sources  of  contamination.  Means  of  puri- 
fying drinking  water ;  filtration,  boiling. 

Dwdling-house. — Soil,  aspect,  ventilation.  Heating.  Lighting  ; 
its  importance  as  regards  eyesight. 

Food, — Ordinary  liquid  and  solid  food.  Chief  adulterations. 
Common  means  of  detecting  these.  Dangerous  animal  foods ; 
parasites  and  infectious  germs  (trichinosis,  measly  pork,  anthrax, 
tuberculosis).    Putrid  meat  (poisoning  by  pork,  pork-sausages). 

Beverages: 

(1)  Aromatic  beverages  (tea,  coffee). 

(2)  Fermented  beverages  (cider,  beer,  wine).  Action  of  fer- 
mented beverages  ;  harmful  effects  on  health  from  misuse. 

(3)  Distilled  beverages :  brandy.  Harmful  effects  of  their 
habitual  use. 

(4)  Alcoholic  beverages  to  which  essential  oils  have  been 
added :  absinthe  and  other  liqueursy  so-called  appetisers 
{aperitifs),  and  digestives.     Grave  danger  of  their  use. 

Drunkenness  and  alcoholism.  Influence  of  alcoholism  in 
parents  on  health  of  children. 

Clothing. — ^Different  properties  of  fabrics  :  silk,  wool,  cotton. 
Form  of  clothing  from  hygienic  point  of  view.  Danger  of  tight 
clothing  (corsets,  boots  and  shoes). 

Clothing  as  means  of  transmitting  germs  of  disease. 

Infant  Hygiene. — Suckling  ;   insufficient  or  bad  food. 

Personal  Cleanliness. — Baths,  ablutions.  Cosmetics ;  their 
dangers. 

Exercise. — Its  influence.  Absolutely  indispensable  in  the  case 
of  those  with  sedentary  professions.  Walking,  running,  gymnastics . 

Contagious  Diseases. — Means  of  transmission.  Air,  water, 
clothing,  hangings,  carpets. 

Vaccination,  re-vaccination,  mortality  from  smallpox. 

Diseases  which  may  be  transmitted  by  human  excreta : 
typhoid  fever,  cholera. 

Prophylactics,  isolation,  disinfection. 

Diseases  of  scalp  which  may  be  spread,  especially  in  schools, 
by  toilet  articles,  by  hats  and  caps. 
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X. — Common  Law  and  Political  Economy. 

Third  Tear. 

(One  hour  a  week.) 

1. — Common  Law. 

Introductiof^. 

Written  deeds  considered  as  proofs.  Authenticated  deeds 
{nctes  auihentiques*)  and  private  deeds  {actes  sous  seing  prive*). 
Cases  in  which  rights  may  be  proved  by  witnesses. 

Part  1. 

Persons. — Certificates  of  civil  status  {odes  de  Fetat  civil). 
Extracts  from  registers  and  family  records. 

Marriage, — Legal  age  for  marriage.  Consent  of  parents  and 
observance  of  filial  duties  {Acles  respectueux).  Prohibition  and 
dispensations  on  account  of  kinship,  by  blood  or  marriage. 
Domicile  as  regards  marriage  and  publication.  Documents  to  be 
given  to  registrar  before  marriage.     Witnesses. 

Disqualifications  of  married  woman.  Exceptional  case  when 
she  can  act  without  authorisation  of  her  husband — opening  an 
account  at  Post  Office  Savings  Bank. 

Competency  of  woman  in  trade  or  business. 

Liability  as  to  maintenance,  and  law  of  inheritance  between 
husband  and  wife. 

MaBBIAGE    Ck)NTBA€T. 

Community  of  goods  limited  to  acquisitions  made  during 
marriage.     Separation  of  goods  ;  system  of  dowries. 

Marriage  without  contract.  Legal  community  of  goods. 
Case  in  which  wife's  signature  is  necessary  for  the  sale  of  real 
property  belonging  both  to  husband  and  wife. 

Legal  mortgage  executed  by  married  woman. 

Ouardianship.  Guardians  (tuieur),  guardians  specially  appointed 
by  the  family  council  (subroge  tuteur).  Family  Council.  Begula  - 
tions  peculiar  to  mothers  acting  as  guardians.  Trust  funds 
and  legal  mortgage  of  minor  on  property  of  guardian. 

Emancipation  of  Minors. — ^Legal  capacity  of  emancipated 
minor.  Legal  capacity  of  tradesman  who  is  an  emancipated 
minor. 

Part  2.— Property. 

What  constitutes  valid  contract.  Registration  and  stamp. 
Purpose  of  agreements. 

Sales. — Sale  of  real  property.  Registration  of  deed  at  mort- 
gage office.  Obligation  of  vendor  to  deliver  and  guarantee. 
Obligation  of  purchaser  to  pay  purchase  money.  Obligation 
of  both  vendor  and  purchaser  to  state  actual  price  in  contract. 
Vendor's  privilege  and  subsequent  action  in  case  of  non-payment 
of  price.     Cost  of  contract  of  sale. 

Loans  or  Bonds. — ^Rate  of  interest  in  oivil  and  commercial  matters. 

Time  bills.    Joint  and  several  bonds. 

*  See  note  on  p.  49  above. 
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Mortgages. — Registration  at  mortgage  office  and  renew^al  of 
registration.    Withdrawal  of  mortgage. 

Leases. — ^Verbal  and  written  leases.  Continued  tenancy  without 
renewal  of  lease.    Registration  of  leases. 

Succession. — Different  kinds  of  heirs.    Succession. 

Acceptance.  Renunciation.  Acceptance  with  non-liability  to 
debts  beyond  assets  descended. 

Inventory. — Cases  in  which  it  is  necessary  after  a  death.  Interval 
allowed  for  reply  or  appearance  in  answer  to  a  process.     Form. 

Division  of  estate.  Cases  in  which  justice  requires  that  this 
should  be  done.    Cost  of  division. 

Declaration  of  succession  at  registration  office.  Duties  on 
devolution  of  property. 

Wais. — ^Forms  and  effect.  Disposable  portion  and  residue 
when  testator  bequeaths  in  favour  of  (1)  relations  or  strangers, 
(2)  husband  or  wife. 

Obligation  as  to  maintenance  in  the  case  of  certain  relations  by 
blood  or  marriage.  Liability  of  estate  of  deceased  husband  or 
wife  as  regards  maintenance  of  surviving  husband  or  vdfe. 

2. — Political  Economy. 

(Scheme  modified  by  ArreU  of  March  9th,  1897.) 

IntrodvA:tion. 

Man  and  his  needs.    Political  economy  and  private  economy. 

Raw  material  and  labour.    Necessity  of  labour,  of  production. 

Intellectual  and  physical  labour. 

Division  of  labour.    Machinery. 

Woman's  work  in  industrial  world. 

Wages. 

Stipends  and  salaries.    Law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Inferiority  of  women's  wages. 

Participation  of  work-people  in  profits. 

Co-operative  manufacturing  societies. 

Trade  Societies. 

Trade  and  currency. 

Money  does  not  constitute  wealth. 

Trader  renders  services. 

Free  trade  and  competition. 

Exports  and  imports. 

Credit.  Currency  of  credit.  Commercial  bills.  Commercial 
signature.    Importance  of  signature  given.    Results. 

Results  of  signature  by  a  non-trading  or  non-commercial  woman 
on  bill  of  exchange. 

Expenditure.    Proper  and  improper  expenditure. 

Alcoholism.  Influence  on  the  impoverishment  and  indigence  of 
individual  and  family.  Effect  on  public  wealth.  What  alcoholism 
costs  France.    Other  results :  crime,  suicides,  accidents  at  work. 
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Means  of  reducing  expenses.  Co-operative  housekeeping  and 
economical  cooking  ranges.    Co-operative  Provision  Societies. 

Savings  and  investments. 

Savings  Banks.    Provident  societies. 

Pension  funds.  Mutual  Benefit  Societies  [including  Sick  Funds, 
etc.].  Insurance.  Life  insurance.  Insurance  against  fire,  storm, 
etc. 

Public  expenditure  and  revenue.  Indirect  taxation.  Stamp 
duties.     Direct  taxation. 

XL— Drawing.* 

(Three  hours  a  week  in  all  three  years.) 

First  Year. 

Introductory  Principles,  —  Object  of  drawing  —  a  written 
language.     Essential  qualities — ^accuracy  and  clearness. 

Lessons  in  Observation. — Explanatory  study  of  form.  Calculation ; 
comparison  at  sight  of  different  magnitudes.  Analysis  of  forms  of 
one  or  two  models :  proportions,  harmony  of  different  parts  of  a 
whole  in  view  of  laws  of  balance.  Relation  of  form  of  objects  to 
their  purpose. 

Character  of  model :   general  aspect ;   dominant  dimension. 

Axis  of  symmetry.     Centre  of  gravity. 

Effect  of  distance  on  appearance  of  objects  :  diminution  of  size, 
distortion,  foreshortening. 

Geometrical  representation  and  perspective.    Placing. 

Rapid  revision  of  geometrical  outlines,  figures  alone  and  in  com- 
binations.   Exercises  on  blackboard  and  on  paper. 

First  elements  of  apparent  perspective  :  perspective  of  parallel 
lines,  square  and  circle.  Setting  out  geometric  solids  at  sight,  and 
at  the  same  time  ordinary  objects  analogous  in  form  to  these  solids. 
(Whenever  possible,  white  objects  or  those  of  light  and  uniform 
colour  are  to  be  chosen). 

Examples :  Study  of  cube  and  parallelopiped.  Sketches. 
Boxes,  books,  drawers. 

Study  of  pjrramid.    Metal  weights,  tray,  stool. 

Study  of  cylinder.    Wooden  and  metal  measures,  sieve. 

Study  of  cone.    Milk  can,  bucket,  basin. 

Study  of  sphere.     Globe,  bowl,  dish-cover. 

Second  Tear. 

Rapid  sketches  of  fragments  and  ornamental  subjects  taken  from 
model  in  relief,  and  consisting  preferably  of  stems,  leaves,  flowers, 
fruit,  boughs,  palm  leaves,  streamers.  u 

Elementary  principles  of  decorative  composition  : .  fitness,  unity 
in  variety,  balance  of  masses,  etc.  Different  methods  of  orhfiailrita- 
tion  :  symmetry,  repetition,  alternation,  etc.    Sources  for  papers  : 

nature,  works  of  art.  ^ 

« 

*  For  pedagogic  directions,  see  Mimoires  ei  Doeumenis  ScoUUres  publiA  par 
le  M  usee  PeJagogique^  Part  ^^Ens^i^tie  tnent  d m  Dessin,  ( Paris,  Ch .  Delagrave , 
ani  al3o  Hachette,  HSS.) 
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Proiuction  by  class  of  a  set  of  papars,  making  the  collection  by 
the  help  of  (1)  the  best  geometrical  outlines  and  sketches  of  various 
designs  executed  previously;  (2)  sketches  taken  in  museums  or 
from  looal  monuments ;  (3)  photographs,  engravings,  various 
water  colours,  and  patterns  of  printed  or  figured  stuffs,  embroideries, 
laces  or  wall  papers,  etc.,  all  objects  conformable  to  good  taste  and 
easy  to  obtain. 

Lessons  in  arrangement :  combination  by  the  help  of  collected 
papers  ;   composition  of  simple  new  designs.    Subject  diagrams. 

Adaptation  of  these  arrangement  lessons  to  composition  of 
designs  for  embroidery,  tapestry  braiding,  etc. 

Third  Tear. 

Applied  decorative  composition.    Flora  and  fauna  of  ornament. 

Plant  study  from  nature.  Finding  interesting  forms  from  a 
decorative  point  of  view.  Study  of  local  flora,  both  fresh  and  dried. 
Aspect  of  flower,  disposition  of  foliage,  f^uit  or  seed  and  roots. 
Sections  of  flowers,  fruit  and  seed.    Flowers  laid  flat. 

Birds,  insects  and  shells  of  neighbourhood  considered  from  orna- 
mental point  of  view,  particularly  silhouette. 

Interpretation.  Transformation  of  objects  studied  into  decora- 
tive objects.  Simplification.  Amplification.  Exaggeration  of 
character  of  forms.    Exercises  in  invention. 

Adaptation  of  these  exercises  in  invention  to  feminine  industries  ; 
needlework  and  other  work  suitable  for  clothes,  furniture  and 
house  decoration. 


XIL — Needlework  and  Domestic  Economy. 

_  (Four  hours  a  week  in  all  Uiree  yoein.) 

1  .—Needlework. 

(Four  hours  a  week  in  first  and  second  years ;  three  hours  a  week  in  third 
year.) 

Pedagogic  Directions, 

The  instruction  in  manual  work  given  in  Higher  Primary  Schools 
is,  as  in  elementary  schools,  educative  in  character.  By  variety  in 
the  lessons  and  by  more  extensive  applications  it  gives  the  pupils 
instruction  in  all  branches  of  knowledge  necessary  in  practical  life. 
It  is  not  professional,  and  is  limited  to  household  work  which  may 
easily  be  done  by  any  woman  when  ministering  to  the  daily  needs  of 
her  family.  By  a  judicious  application  of  drawing  to  needlework, 
by  a  retrospective  glance  at  dress  and  feminine  works  of-  art,  by  a 
brief  study  of  the  principles  that  govern  combinations  of  form, 
colour  and  material,  good  taste  is  cultivated,  the  spirit  of  invention 
developed  and  work  made  more  agreeable  and  remunerative. 
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Syllabus. 

stmt  76ar« 

(Four  hours,  a  week.) 

(1)  Ordinary  sewing  and  mending ;  revision  of  subjects  contained* 
in  syllabus  for  Primary  Schools,*  application  to  very  simple  linen 
articles  (chemise,  bodice,  baby's  cap,  bib,  pillow-case,  etc.). 

(2)  Cutting  out  and  making  up.  Designing  patterns  and  cutting 
out  articles  mentioned  above.  Application  to  very  simple  linen 
articles  (chemise,  bodice,  baby's  cap,  bib,  etc.). 

(3)  Knitting,  crochet,  netting.  Application.  Beprodoction  of 
designs  ;  application  to  common  articles. 

(4)  First  sketch  of  dress  at  di£Eerent  jferiods.  Demonstration 
illustrated  by  pictures. 

Second  Tear. 

(Four  hours  a  week.) 

(1)  Ordinary  sewing  and  mending.    Hand  and  machine  work. 

(2)  Cutting  out  and  making  up  ;  designing  patterns,  cutting  out 
and  making  of  such  articles  as  apron,  baby's  petticoat,  articles  for 
layette  or  trousseau. 

(3)  Embroidery,  study  of  stitches,  scalloping,  braiding,  feather- 
stitching,  hem-stitching,  fancy  stitches,  work  on  samplers. 
Application  to  made-up  articles. 

(4)  Elementary  sketch  of  dress  at  different  periods. 

Third  Tear. 

(Three  hours  a  week.) 

(1)  Ordinary  sewing  and  mending.    Hand  and  machine  work. 

(2)  Cutting  out  and  making  up ;  designing  patterns.  Blouses 
(plain  and  trimmed),  plain  skirts,  simple  articles  for  layette  or 
trousseau. 

(3)  Embroidery  and  trimmings.  Reproduction,  arrangement 
and  composition,  on  set  subjects,  from  designs  suitable  for  trimming 
of  clothes  :  embroidery,  braiding,  etc.  Working  of  these  designs 
on  stuff. 

(4)  Millinery.    Trimming  and  arranging  of  very  simple  hats. 

(5)  Historical  study  of  dress  and  feminine  arts  and  crafts.  (De- 
monstration, as  far  as  possible,  from  artistic  collections.) 

2,— Domestic  Economy. 

Third  Year. 

(One  hour  a  week.) 

(1)  Domestic  Economy.    Its  importance. 

(2)  Woman's  role  in  the  family ;  her  part  in  the  management  of 
the  house. 

(3)  Necessity  for  order,  forethought,  and  economy. 

*  CoDBult  '*  rOrganiMtion  P^dagogique  et  Plan  tT Etudes  des  EcoUs  Primaires 
PvUiquear    (Delalain  Fr^res.    Paris.    Price  40c) 
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(4)  Budget :  household  accounts,  apportionment  of  expenses, 
equalisation  of  income  and  expenditure. 

(5)  Employment  of  time  :  distribution  of  work  for  day,  week  and 
season. 

(6)  House  :  choice,  situation.  Hygienic  conditions,  upkeep,  rent, 
taxes,  renting  agreement,  in^^ntory  of  fixtures,  lease,  notice  to 
quit. 

(7)  Furniture :  choice  and  up-keep.  Special  attention  to  be 
given  to  bedding. 

(8)  Clothing  :  choice  of  materials  and  styles  ;  simplicity,  con- 
ditions of  good  taste  in  toilet ;  preservation  of  textiles  and  fiirs. 

(9)  Food :  cleanliness  and  care  of  kitchen  utensils.  Choice  of 
food  and  drink  ;  drinking  water.  Nutritive  qualities.  Adultera- 
tions. 

(10)  Preparation  of  food.  Elementary  principles  of  cooking. 
Ordinary  and  economical  recipes.  Household  stores.  Keeping 
of  food  and  drink. 

(11)  Lighting  and  heating.  Economic  and  hygienic  suggestions 
as  to  different  methods  of  lighting  and  heating.  Different  sorts 
of  fuel.    Supplies. 

(12)  Laimdry  work :  washing,  soaping.  Removal  of  stains. 
Ironing.    Danger  of  carbonic  oxide. 

(13)  Gardening :  usefulness  and  attraction.  Woman's  share 
in  work  of  farm :     poultry  yard,  dairy,  etc. 

(14)  Purchases  in  general.  Provision  of  chief  articles  of  every 
day  consumption.  Suitable  periods  for  making  purchases.  Limita- 
tion of  supplies  to  needs  and  resources.  Danger  of  buying  on 
credit. 

XIII. — Gymnastics. 

(One  hour  a  weok  in  all  thiee  years.) 

Various  games.  Movements  accompanied  by  song.  Running. 
Jumping  (not  from  height).  Ladder  exercises.  Sloping  boards. 
Elementary  exercises  in  balance.    Walks. 

XIV. — Singing. 


(One  hour  a  week  in  all  three  years.) 
First  T«&r. 


First  T«&r. 

General  exercises  on  blackboard  in  intonation  and  time. 

Intervals  and  rhythm. 

Oral  and  written  dictation,  first  in  do  major,  afterwards,  when 
the  ear  has  been  well  trained  to  recognise  the  sounds  of  the 
natural    scale,   in  adjacent  keys. 

Exercises  in  reading  by  means  of  graduated  solfeggi.  £ach 
pupil  must  be  made  to  sol-fa  separately. 

Study  of  principal  major  keys  and  of  la  minor. 

Exercises  in  pronunciation  and  diction 

School  songs  in  two  parts. 
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S«eond  Tear. 

Comparison  of  intervals,  change  of  tonic  and  formation  of 
the  scale. 

Staff  notation  and  its  rules.  Practice  in  the  use  of  the  treble 
and  bass  clefs,  and  of  the  most  comnjpnly  used  time  measures. 

Easy  dictation  and  solfeggi  in  the  chief  major  keys  and  their 
relative  minors,  first  in  the  treble,  and  afterwards  in  the  bass  clef. 

School  songs  in  two  parts. 

Third  Tear. 

Recapitulation  of  the  exercises  of  the  second  year,  in  a  more 
advanced  form,  reading,  diction,  intonation,  time,  musical 
dictation. 

School  songs  in  two  or  more  parts. 

Passages  are  to  be  chosen  from  the  most  popular  works  of  the 
great  masters  :  these  are  to  be  studied  and  sung,  if  possible,  with 
accompaniment. 

A  few  brief  notes  concerning  the  composers  to  be  given. 


PART  II. 


CURRICULA    OF    PROFESSIONAL    SECTIONS. 

Syllabus    of    Professional    Sections  :     Industrial, 

Commercial,  Agricultural. 

Second  and  Third  Tears. 

For  the  three  sections — ^Industrial,  Commercial  and  Agricultural — 
it  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  draw  up  a  special  syllabus,  or 
time-table  determining  the  hours  to  be  given  to  each ;  the  general 
syllabus  and  time-tables  will  serve  as  syllabus  and  minimum  time- 
table. 

In  conformity  with  Article  3  of  the  Order  of  August  18th,  1893, 
the  time-table  and  syllabus  of  special  courses  are  fixed  for  each  in- 
stitution, on  the  proposal  of  the  head  mistress,  after  consultation 
with  the  masters  and  mistresses,  by  the  Inspecteur  (TAcademie,  It 
will  be  expedient,  when  determining  this  accessory  syllabus  and 
fixing  the  supplementary  hours  of  teaching,  to  take  local  needs 
into  account  in  the  fullest  measure,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  entry 
of  the  pupils  as  much  as  possible  into  the  commercial  and  industrial 
establishments  of  the  districts. 


Translated  in  the  Office  of  Special  Inquiries  and  Reports. 
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Id  explaining  the  aims  of  his  well-known  Report  on  "  The  French 
System  of  Higher  Primary  Schools  "  in  1897,  Sir  R.  L.  Morant 
wrote  : — 

"  It  has  been  the  main  endeavour  of  this  Memorandum  to  present 
the  spirit  which  has  animated  the  French  Government  in  their 
efforts  to  maintain  their  present  system  of  higher  primary  schools, 
and  to  show  the  chief  principles  which  they  have  sought  to  embody 
in  that  system.  No  doubt,  in  very  many  places,  the  work  of 
individual  schools  in  France  will  not  be  foimd  to  correspond  at 
all  closely  to  some  of  the  principles  herein  set  forth ;  but  it  is 
usually  more  instructive  to  consider  a  system  at  its  best  and  in 
its  general  intentions,  rather  than  from  the  results  of  modifications 
due  to  special  or  local  circumstances."  * 

This  ia  as  true  now  as  it  was  then,  but  the  general  survey  having 
once  been  made,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  see  something  of  one 
little  patch  of  earth  at  as  close  quarters  as  possible.  That  must 
be  my  justification  for  describing  in  the  following  pages  the  life 
and  working  of  the  French  Higher  Primary  School  where  I  spent 
one  year  as  English  master,  from  October,  1900,  to  August,  1901. 

I.— SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  AND  ORGANISATION. 

The  school  buildings  were  old.     One  old  man  of  over  seventy.  Schoolroom 
whose  acquaintance  I  made,  told  me  he  had  been  educated  at  the  and 
school.    It  is  in  need  of  renovation.    This  will  take  place  shortly,  Claasroomg. 
for  plans  are  being  pushed  forward  to  build  a  new  primary  school 
alongside  of  the  higher  primary,  and  the  latter  will  undergo  various 
alterations  at  the  same  time.      The   schoolroom  and   classrooms 
were  well  lighted;   the  schoolroom  in  particular  was  very  well 
provided  with  windows,  and  at  night  lighted  by  electricity.     All 
the  walls  were  whitewashed.     A  few  maps  and  natural  history 
diagrams  adorned  the  walls.     The  rooms  were  heated  by  stoves. 
These  stoves  were  kept  going  by  the  pupils,  who  were  rather  im- 
successful  in  making  the  rooms  warm.    This  was  not  altogether 
their  fault,  for  the  stoves  were  in  a  dilapidated  condition. 

The  desks  (or  rather  tables)  were  not  of  the  best  modern  types. 
The  boys  kept  their  books  in  lockers  which  were  placed  all  round 
the  schoolroom.  In  the  schoolroom  there  was  also  a  large  case, 
part  of  which  contained  the  library  books ;  the  other  part  displayed 
a  few  physical  instruments  and  specimens  of  the  boys'  work  in  the 
manual  instruction  classes.     There  were  about  300  books  in  the 

*  Special  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects,  Vol.  1,  p.  336. 
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library.  There  was  a  very  good  selection  of  large  histories,  geo- 
graphies, and  manuals  of  French  literature.  The  boys,  too,  had 
a  fair  choice  of  lighter  books ;  among  these  were  translations  of 
Fennimore  Cooper,  Mayne  Reid,  and  Dickens.  The  first  two 
named  are  special  favourites  with  French  boys. 

Books  were  given  out  at  special  "  preparations,"  two  or  three 
times  a  week.     They  were  returned  immediately  after  preparation. 

The  boys  had  a  room  assigned  to  them  for  keeping  boxes  or 
hampers.  In  this  way  they  were  able  to  supplement  meals  taken 
in  the  refectoire. 

The  parloir  was  a  small  reception  room  where  parents  and  friends 
might  come  and  sec  the  boys  any  day  from  12  to  1  and  4  to  5. 

Upstairs  there  were  three  rooms — the  dortoir,  vestiairCy  and 
classroom  for  drawing. 

The  dortoir  was  a  large,  bright  and  fairly  lofty  room  over  the 
classrooms,  refectoire,  parloir,  etc. 

There  was  accommodation  for  about  forty  beds  ;  these  were 
placed  round  the  room  and  down  the  centre. 

There  was  no  other  furniture  of  any  kind  in  the  room.  Boys 
washed  over  a  large  sink,  above  which  was  a  long  narrow  cistern 
fitted  with  several  taps.  Water  had  to  be  carried  up  to  fill  this 
every  morning. 

The  vestiaire  and  salle  de  dessin  were  situated  over  the  school- 
room. 

The  boys  kept  their  clothes  in  large  lockers  round  the  sides  of 
the  vestiaire. 

Boys  were  divided  into  three  classes  called  years.  This  word 
"  year  "  will  always  be  used  in  speaking  of  the  classes.  This 
arrangement  simplifies  the  organisation  of  the  school.  Special 
importance  is  paid  in  France  to  the  school  year.  From  the  1st  of 
October  till  the  end  of  July  work  goes  on  regularly.  There  are 
three  terms,  but  the  breaks  between  the  first  and  second  and  the 
second  and  third  are  so  short  that  the  whole  year  really  is  but  one 
term.  New  boys  come  in  large  numbers  in  October ;  they  are  placed 
in  the  first  year,  and  there  they  remain  till  the  following  October. 
There  are  no  promotions  during  the  year  and  no  new  boys  come  in 
in  the  course  of  it. 

Terms  in  French  schools,  therefore,  do  not  correspond  to  those 
in  most  English  schools,  where  a  new  term  means  a  new  start,  new 
boys  and  a  fresh  programme. 

Every  boy  entering  a  higher  primary  school  must  possess  the 
certificat  d^etudes  primaires  elementaires. 

Theoretically  he  should  pass  an  entrance  examination  also,  but  in 
practice  all  those  are  admitted  who  have  the  certificat  and  have  sub- 
sequently followed  the  fX)urs  superieur  in  the  primary  school  for  at 
least  one  year. 

The  certificat  is  a  burning  question  among  primary  teachers.  Mr. 
Brereton  in  his  Report  on  "  The  Rural  Schools  of  North- West 
France  "  enters  very  thoroughly  into  the  subject.     It  is  sufficient 
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to  say  here  that  pupils  may  enter  for  the  leaving  certificat  at  the  age 
of  eleven,  that  is,  when  they  are  in  the  cours  moyen.  Hence  the  need 
of  a  boy  continuing  his  studies  for  another  year  after  having  ob- 
tained the  certificat  before  he  is  admitted  to  the  ecole  superieure, 
Mr.  Brereton  points  out  the  low  standard  required  in  this  examina- 
tion. I  am  fully  in  accord  with  him,  after  seeing  the  examination 
conducted,  and  having  experience  of  the  capabilities  of  the  successful 
candidates.  The  examination  is  held  in  the  summer,  and  the 
schoolroom  of  the  higher  primary  school  is  requisitioned  for  the 
purpose.  The  boys  have  practically  a  holiday  in  consequence.  In 
the  morning  the  masters  gave  them  some  interesting  lessons  (one 
master  read  extracts  from  Rostand's  UAighn) ;  in  the  afternoon 
they  were  sent  for  a  walk  to  be  out  of  the  way. 

The  occasion  is  really  a  gala  day  for  primary  teachers  and  pupils. 
They  flock  in  from  the  neighbouring  villages  early  in  the  morning. 
The  Mrritten  examination  goes  on  till  midday.  In  the  afternoon 
the  candidates  with  their  teachers  crowd  the  playground,  awaiting 
the  result.  At  about  four  o'clock  the  in8j>ector  reads  out  the  names 
of  the  successful  candidates — sixty-nine  pass  out  of  seventy ! 
This  seems  like  a  farce.  The  oral  examination  is  still  more  so,  for  it 
is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  every  one  will  pass. 

The  candidates  are  formed  into  groups  of  six  or  eight  and  are 
questioned  by  different  members  of  the  Commission. 

Oral  examinations  are  always  public  in  France.  The  room  filled 
quickly  with  spectators  and  so  much  talking  was  indulged  in  that 
I  was  unable  to  gather  what  questions  were  being  asked. 

The  first    year,  proving    to  be   the  largest  class  (it  contained  The  First 
about  thirty-two  boys),  was  always  taken  in  the  schoolroom.  Tear  (or 

It  was  a  difficult  class  to  teach.  The  boys  had  come  from  different  Class), 
primary  sohbols,  where  teaching  and  discipline  were  variable  quan- 
tities, and  the  low  standard  in  the  certificate  examination  did  not 
weed  out  boys  who  were  not  capable  of  benefiting  from  the  teaching 
given  in  the  ecde  primaire  superieure,  I  often  wondered  how  certain 
boys  could  possibly  have  found  their  way  into  the  school.  It  was 
deemed  advisable,  therefore,  to  form  a  second  division  for  those  who 
could  not  cope  with  the  work.  This  division  was  excused  English 
and  Manual  Instruction.  The  arrangement  hardly  proved  a  success, 
for  the  lower  division  boys  had  to  do  "  study  "  in  the  same  room 
as  the  upper  division,  who  were  being  taught.  Personally,  I  should 
have  preferred  a  big  class  (including  duffers)  rather  than  a  smaller 
class  plus  the  supervision  of  boys  doing  study. 

Specialization  began  in  the  second  year.     The  official  programme  Specializa- 
allows  for  four  divisions  :   general,  commercial,  industrial,  agricul-  tion  in 

Hiral  Second  and 

liurai.  ^  ^        ^     Third  Years. 

If  reference  be  made  to  the  school-time-table  at  X it  will 

be  seen  that  arrangements  were  made  for    two   of   these  only : 
the  general  and  industrial. 

There  was,  however,  a  so-called  commercial  section.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  much  attention  was  paid  to  this  section.    Its  plan 
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of  work  certainly  did  not  correspond  to  that  laid  down  in  the 
official  programme.  The  boys  in  it  joined  the  industrial  section  in 
extra  mathematical  work  (the  general  section  meanwhile  taking 
reading  and  recitation)  and  were  present  at  some  of  the  English 
lessons  of  another  year.  They,  as  a  section,  received  no  special 
English  lessons. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Directeur  was  anxious  to  get  as  many 
boys  as  he  could  to  enter  the  industrial  (professionneUe)  section. 

The  school  was  styled  Ecde  primaire  superieure  et  professionneUe, 
This  did  not  mean  that  it  was  one  of  those  iccles  pratiques  de  com- 
merce et  dHndustrie  which  give  a  thorough  technical  training,  corres- 
ponding, as  far  as  possible,  to  a  regular  apprenticeship,  and  which 
come  under  a  different  inspection.  It  seemed  to  me  to  fall  in 
exactly  with  the  general  aim  of  higher  primary  schools ;  that  is, 
it  placed  within  the  reach  of  every  really  intelligent  child  the 
means  of  obtaining  (I  quote  here  from  Sir  R.  L.  Morant's  Report  of 
"  The  French  System  of  Higher  Primary  Schools  ") : — 

"  (i.)  A  continuation  and  completion  of  the  subjects  he 
has  learnt  in  the  elementary  schools. 

'^  (ii.)  A  practical  acquaintance  with  such  branches  of 
knowledge,  literary,  scientific,  and  general,  as  bear  directly 
on  the  various  occupations  in  life  in  some  one  of  which  he 
will  afterwards  be  engaged. 

**  (iii.)  Such  general  hand-and-eye  training  and  workshop 
practice  as  will  engender  habits  of  manual  industry,  increase 
dexterity  and  develop  taste,  and  at  the  same  time  both  halve 
the  labours  and  double  the  fruits  of  that  necessary  apprentice- 
ship (in  the  true  sense  of  the  word)  at  the  workshop,  the  ware- 
house, the  shop  counter,  or  the  counting-house,  for  which  it 
is  meant  to  be  not  so  much  an  alternative  as  a  preparation." 

The  industrial  section — at  least  the  most  promising  pupils  in  it — 
aimed  especially  at  passing  the  entrance  examination  (very 
difficult)  to  the  Eccles  d^Arts  et  Mitiers  at  Cluny  and  Angers.  No 
less  than  six  boys  were  successful  in  doing  so  in  1900.  The  Directeur 
describes  this  as  a  succes  brUlant, 

In  these  examinations  advanced  work  is  required  in  mathema- 
tiques,  dessin  and  travail  manudy  and  it  is  to  these  three  subjects 
that  a  large  amount  of  time  is  allotted  in  the  section  profession- 
ndie.  Thus  mathematics  receives  three  extra  hours,  manual 
instruction  six  to  eight  hours  instead  of  three  to  four  (in  the  general 
section) ;  drawing,  seven  to  eight  hours  instead  of  three  or  four. 
To  allow  for  these  extra  hours,  the  section  drops  English,  Agricul- 
ture and  Reading  and  Recitation. 

M,f™i!l!l*^^*^  '^^  show  in  what  directions  boys  were  being  turned  out — and 
how  ably  the  school  was  fulfilling  its  mission — I  cannot  do  better 
than  give  a  list  of  examination  successes  gained  since  the  present 
Head  Master  came  to  the  school : — 


The 
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Examination  Sicvbssks,  1804-1901. 

1 .  CVkncoura  dee  Boursee : 

(Eooles  Bup^rieures,  Lyceei,  Ecoks  sup^rieures  de  Com- 
merce, Agriculture,  Arts  et  Metiers)     •       .  -        -        -  34 

2.  Brevet  61ementaire 62 

3.  Ecoles  normalea 25 

4.  (^'ertificat  d* Etudes  primaires  sup^rieurefl     -        -        -        -  27 

5.  Postcs  et  Contributions  indirectes 11 

6.  Ecoles  nationales  d'Arts  et  Metiers ;   Fx^oles  sup6rieures  de 

Commerce,  Agriculture 16 

7.  Divers  (pharmaciens,  dossinateurs) 3 

Total      -        -         -  168 

At  the  present  moment  there  is  less  tendency  to  enter  the  Ecoles 
Normcdes  than  formerly,  while  the  examinations  for  posies  and 
contributions  indirectes^  and  for  the  Ecoles  nationales  SArts  et 
Metiers  are  becoming  very  popular. 

Each  '*  year  "  had  a  register  for  marks.     Most  subjects  had  System  of 
two  sets  of  marks  :    one  for  a  lesson  prepared  and  heard  orally  Marking. 
(lefWi),  another  for  written  work  (devoir).    The  maximum  was 
always  10.     It  is  worth  noticing  that  masters  gave  fractions  of 
marks.     Thus  a  boy  might  receive  6J,  7J. 

Every  fortnight  the  top  boy  in  each  year  had  to  add  up  and 
average  the  marks  for  every  boy  in  his  class. 

As  said  further  on,the  masters  did  not  give  mark?  to  every  boy 
when  examining  the  lesson.  Only  a  few  boys  were  questioned 
at  each  lesson.  This  arrangement  necessitated  a  system  of  averages. 

Every  alternate  Friday  at  4.15  there  was  a  masters'  meeting  Staff 
in  the  Head  Master's  study.     At  such  meetings  the  masters  re-  Meetings, 
ported  on  the  conduct  of  the  boys,  and  marks  were  deducted  from  P^^^^^h- 
the  10  incases  of  complaint.     A  master  could,  therefore,  punish  a  j^^|^^, 
boy  in  two  ways  : — (1)  give  him  an  imposition  to  be  done  in  play- 
time ;    and  (in    more  serious  cases)  (2)  report  him  at  the   staff 
meeting  and  have  marks  deducted. 

One  master  was  then  chosen  to  act  as  clerk.  He  wrote  down 
on  a  printed  sheet  the  average  mark  for  lefon,  devoir  and  conduite  of 
every  boy. 

A  boy's  maximum  for  the  fortnight  was  therefore  30.  If  he  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  a  total  of  22^  he  was  entitled  to  a  blue  card 
called  Temoignage  de  Satisfaction.  This  timoignage  benefited 
pupils  in  two  ways  : — (1)  it  carried  with  it  two  supplementary 
marks,  which  were  added  to  a  boy*s  total  when  estimating  averages 
at  end  of  term ;  (2)  it  gave  a  "  permit "  on  the  third  Sunday 
in  the  month  to  a  boy  who  wished  to  go  and  see  his  Mends. 

The  first  and  second  boys  in  each  class  received  an  additional 
temoignage  (a  pink  card)  which  gave  three  and  two  marks  respec- 
tively. 

Further,  a  boy  who  succeeded  in  getting  a  timoignage  in  two 
successive  fortnights  received  a  white  card  entitled  BUlk  d'Honneur  ; 
this  carried  with  it  five  supplementary  marks. 
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When  the  marks  had  been  settled,  one  of  the  staff  read  a  paper 
bearing  on  the  subject  or  subjects  he  taught.  A  discussion  followed 
the  reading  of  the  paper. 

Although  masters  often  grumbled  at  the  two  hours  taken 
from  their  leisure  time,  these  meetings  gave  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  ventilating  grievances  and  for  friendly  talk. 

I  was  much  struck  with  the  free  and  confident  way  in  which 
masters  and  Head  Master  discussed  matters.  It  contrasted  so 
forcibly  with  that  almost  slavish  deference  which  an  assistant 
pays  to  his  Head  in  some  English  schools  (in  private,  certainly,  if 
not  in  public  schools). 

The  papers  read  were  afterwards  sent  to  the  Recteur  de  PAca- 
demie.  It  was  usually  thought  that  these  papers  were  tossed  aside 
by  the  Recteur,  and  suggestions  never  listened  to. 

In  one  case  at  any  rate  this  was  not  so.  Monsieur  A.  in  his 
paper  on  Geopaphy  Teaching  mentioned  that  the  school  was 
badly  off  for  wall  maps.  Some  weeks  later  a  good  number  of  maps 
arrived  at  the  school. 

When  it  came  to  my  turn,  I  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Reform 
Method  of  Teaching  Modem  Foreign  Languages."  The  Head 
Master  was  very  pleased  with  it.      There  are  few  things  which 

I  did  at  X which   established  my  position  so  much  as  the 

reading  of  that  paper. 

At  4  o'clock  on  the  day  following  the  meeting,  the  whole  school 
assembled  in  the  schoolroom.  The  Head  Master  briefly  reviewed 
the  work  and  conduct  of  the  boys  during  the  fortnight,  read  out 
the  marks  (wliich  were  afterwards  posted  up)  and  distributed  the 
tefnoignages. 

There  were  written  examinations — called  Compositions — every 
term.     The  maximum  for  each  composition  was  ten. 

These  examinations  were  begun  a  month  after  beginning  of  term 
and  were  arranged  to  run  on  to  the  end — at  the  rate  of  two  a  week. 
There  was  thus  no  pressure  of  work  at  the  end  of  every  term.  The 
Compositions  were  always  written  in  special  books. 

Reports  were  sent  to  the  parents  at  the  end  of  term.  Brief  notes 
were  made  on  the  Cmiduite,  Tenue,  Caractere,  Sante,  ApplicaJtion 
and  Progrds  of  the  boy.  A  list  of  the  average  marks  gained  for 
every  subject  during  term,  together  with  his  work  and  place  for  the 
Compositions,  was  given.  Then  came  his  place  in  the  class.  Finally 
the  Head  Master  wrote  a  general  appreciation  of  the  pupil. 
Inspeotion.  The  school  underwent  inspection  several  times  during  the  school 
year.  Visits  were  paid  by  the  Inspecteur  General  de  Paris,  the 
Recteur  de  r Academic,  the  Inspecteur  de  r Academic  and  the  In- 
specteur Primavre  (who  lived  in  the  town). 

The  most  serious  inspection  was  that  of  the  Inspecteur  General. 
He  spent  a  whole  day  at  the  school,  and  at  4  o'clock  called  together 
the  staff,  in  order  to  give  his  general  impressions  of  the  work  and 
offer  criticisms. 

He  advocated  the  use  of  the  cahier  de  roulement,  a  feature  in 
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primary  schools,  and  criticised  the  careless  way  in  which  notes 
were  taken  in  Class  I.,  but  in  general  he  seemed  very  pleased 
with  the  work  and  conduct  of  the  boys. 

I  should  add  that  the  Head  Master  spent  some  hours  during 
every  week  visiting  the  different  classes  and  listening  to  the  lessons 
given. 

Most  higher  primary  schools  provide  for  boarders.     At  X ,  Boaidera. 

of  the  eighty-four  pupils  on  the  roll  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
forty-three  were  '*  internes  "  (boarders). 

The  fees  for  the  boarders  were  very  low,  only  400  francs  =  (£16)*  Fees, 
per  annum.  Yet  it  was  commonly  said  that  the  Head  Master 
made  a  profit  of  100  francs  on  each  boarder.  This  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  boys  had  to  proAride  all  their  bed  linen  and  all  they 
wanted  for  the  table  (silver,  knife,  glass,  etc.).  The  only  article 
the  Head  had  to  provide  was  the  bedstead.  The  boys,  too,  did  most 
of  the  work  of  the  servants.  Extra  help  was  of  course  required  in 
the  kitchen  ;  and  a  man-servant  waited  at  table  and  did  the  scrub- 
bing ;  beyond  this  the  presence  of  forty  boarders  entailed  no  burden 
on  the  Head  Master's  household. 

Eight  of  the  boarders  were  in  possession  of  bourses  (scholarships).  Scholarahipe. 

These  bourses  are  given  to  the  children  of  poor  parents  on  con- 
dition that  they  show  proof  of  intelligence  and  pass  an  examma- 
tion.  [Particulars  of  this  examination  are  given  under  the 
heading  '^  Examinations."] 

Five  or  six  bourses  are  offered  yearly  in  each  department.    The 

value  varies.    In  the  department  in  which  the  town  of  X 

is  situated,  the  value  was  450  francs.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  whole 
scholarship  is  not  awarded ;  the  candidate  receives  a  quarter,  half, 
or  at  most  three-quarters.  Those  who  hold  the  scholarship  must 
spend  three  years  in  a  higher  primary  school.  The  Head  Master, 
not  the  parents,  receives  the  money  attaching  to  the  scholarship. 

In  most  schools  there  are  also  bourses  for  day  scholars.  These 
are  given  to  boys  whose  parents  are  too  poor  to  keep  their  sons 
at  school  when  they  might  be  earning  money. 

At  X there  were  no  bourses  d^extemat. 

During  the  course  of  the  school  year,  October  Ist  to  July  31st,  Holidays, 
there  are  two  holidays,  both  of  them  short. 

At  Christmas  time,  Christmas  Day  and  New  Year's  Day  are 
the  only  official  holidays.  In  practice  there  is  a  week,  for  boys  go 
home  on  Christmas  Eve  and  do  not  return  till  the  2nd  or  3rd  of 
January. 

Ten  days  are  allowed  at  Easter.  Besides  these  two  holidays, 
which  break  the  year  into  terms,  there  are  a  few  other  occasions 
when  boys  who  live  near  the  school  (and  most  of  them  do)  go 
home.  These  are  :  (i.)  La  Toussaint — ^including  several  days 
in  the  first  ^eek  in  November.  In  1901  this  day  fell  on  a 
Friday.    Boys  had  Friday,  Saturday  and  Sunday  as  holidays. 

♦  Moet  day  scholars  joinei  the  boarders  at  stuiy  at  4.46 — 6.45.  For  this 
they  paid  3  francs  a  month. 
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(ii.)  Mardi  gras  (Shrove  Tuesday) ;  (iii.)  La  PerUec^te  (Whitsun- 
tide) ;  (iv.)  £€14  juiUet,  fete  nalionale.  On  this  day  boys  got  a 
permit  from  early  morning  to  late  at  night.  It  is  the  one  day 
in  the  year  when  a  boy  (and,  for  that  matter,  everybody)  can  do 
exactly  as  he  likes,  without  fear  of  punishment. 

I  shall  be  much  disappointed  if  this   short  description    of  the 

organisation  and  work  of  the  higher  primary  school  at  X does 

not  convince  readers  of  the  high  eflSciency  of  the  teaching,  of  the 
hard  work  and  devotion  of  the  teachers  and  of  the  splendid  oppor- 
tunities afforded  to  even  the  poorest  boys  of  getting  a  good  general 
education,  and  at  the  same  time  one  which  prepares  them  for  their 
after-career.  If,  however,  one  were  to  ask  whether  the  education 
received  made  "  men  "  of  the  boys,  whether  it  was  a  stimulus  to 
a  boy's  moral  life,  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  very  largely  a 
failure. 

Life  in  a  highA*  primary  school  is  monotonous  and  barren.  The 
day  is  long  and  too  crowded  with  classes  and  preparation.  There 
is  no  time  for  healthy  exercise,  for  the  outlet  of  animal  spirits.  The 
boysAee  the  masters  during  class-time,  for  the  remainder  of  the  day 
they  are  under  the  incessant  supervision  of  the  surveillant. 

Once  a  term  the  first  and  second  hoys  of  each  year  dine  with  the 
Head  Master's  family  and  the  staff.  After  dinner  games  are  in- 
dulged in  and  a  very  pleasant  evening  is  spent.  But  this  is  the  only 
occasion  I  can  recall  of  boys  coming  in  contact  with  the  Head 
Master's  wife  and  family. 

An  English  boarding-school  generally  provides  a  fair  amount  of 
family  life  in  which  the  boys  come  under  softening  influences. 
There  are  many  institutions  which  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  boy's 
daily  life  and  teach  him  self-reliance  and  manliness.  Outdoor 
sports,  indoor  games,  natural  history  societies,  debating  clubs, 
entertainments,  etc.,  all  help  to  make  his  school  Ufe  wholesome  and 
bright. 

But  these  find  no  counterpart  in  French  schools,  and  it  is  the 
want  of  them  which  offers  the  strongest  criticism  of  the  value  of  the 
education  given. 
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Histoiy.  History  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  important  subjects 

in  the  curriculum.  This  was  in  a  large  measure  due  to  the  personal 
influence  of  the  teacher,  who  not  only  took  infinite  pains  in  the 
preparation  of  his  lessons,  but  made  his  pupils  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  the  work  and  the  need  of  hard  study.  Discipline  was 
perfect.  One  always  felt  in  listening  to  these  lessons  that  the  boys 
were  keenly  interested  and  were  doing  their  level  best  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  teacher. 

The  official  programme  allots  one  hour  per  week  to  the  first  and 
second  years,  two  hours  to  the  third.  This  was  thought  insufficient 
in  the  case  of  the  second  year,  so  that  another  lesson  was  added. 
The  general  plan  of  work  was  as  follows  : — 

FiBST  Year. 

(One  leeson  a  week.) 

History  of  Franco  from  1453-1789. 

« 

Second  Year. 
(Two  lessons  a  week.) 
History  of  France  from  1789  up  to  the  present  time. 
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I  Third  Ykar. 

(Two  leflsons  a  week.) 

First  Lesson, — General  history  of  the  whole  world  (except  France) 
during  the  19th  century,  with  special  stress  on  events  since  1850. 

Second  Lesson, — Rapid  revision  of  the  history  of  France,  chiefly  for 
examination    purposes. 

The  lessons  were  given  in  a  strictly  methodical  way,  and  as 
practically  the  same  methods  were  followed  in  other  subjects,  I 
propose  to  enter  into  some  detail.  The  first  twenty  or  twenty-five 
minutes  of  the  hour  were  spent  in  oral  questioning  on  the  previous 
lesson. 

Questions  were  never  asked  all  round  the  class,  as  is  the  case 
frequently  in  England.  Four  or  five  pupils  only  were  called  upon 
to  answer.  These  in  turn  had  to  reproduce  the  main  points  of  the 
lesson.  In  this  way  the  vicious  method  of  allowing  a  boy  to  scrape 
through  a  history  lesson  by  merely  mentioning  one  or  two  names 
and  a  dat«  or  two  was  avoided.  To  get  a  good  mark  a  boy  had  not 
only  to  give  a  correct  and-fairly  full  answer,  but  to  arrange  details  in 
an  orderly  way,  and  give  expression  to  them  in  sentences,  carefully 
chosen  and  clearly  enunciated.  This  method  makes  a  boy  think 
clearly,  teaches  him  to  speak  before  others,  and  prepares  him  for 
that  all-important  subject,  composition. 

As  no  boy  knew  when  he  would  be  called  upon,  he  always  had  to 
have  his  lesson  ready,  although  he  would  very  likely  not  have  a 
question. 

The  calling  up  of  only  a  few  boys  did  not  prevent  the  teacher 
from  sometimes  putting  a  question  to  the  class  in  order  to  elicit  a 
point  which  the  boy  who  was  being  examined  did  not  know.  After 
the  questioning,  a  short  summary  of  the  new  lesson  was  dictated. 

Here  is  a  summary  of  a  lesson  given  in  the  second  year  on  the 
causes  of  the  Franco-German  war  : — 

GURRRR    Fr^VNOO-AlLEMANDS. 

Les  Causes, 

§  1.  Situation  difficile  de  Tempire  vers  18G9. 

Progres  de  Topposition.    Necessity  d*une  guerre. 
§  2.  L'empire  et  les  puissances  ^trangeres. 

La  France  n'a  pas  d'allie.  ^ 

§  3.  Grandeur  puissante  de  la  Prusse  :— 

Le  service  militaire. 

Les  hommes  d*6tat. 

Luttes,  1864  et  1866. 
}  4.  Di£Scalt^  entre  la  France  et  la  Prusse : 

La  question  de  la  rive  gauche  du  Rhin,  dn  Luxembourg. 

La  declaration  de  guerre. 

La  question  Hohenzollem. 

La  depCK^he  d'Ems. 

Mobilisation  allemande  et  fran^aise. 

The  lesson  which  followed  was  rather  a  lecture  than  a  lesson, 
delivered  from  pretty  full  notes. 

The  pupils  drew  a  line  down  the  middle  of  the  page  of  their 
history  exercise-book,  and  on  one  side  of  the  line  wrote  down  as 
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much  of  the  lesson  as  they  could,  the  other  side  being  left  for 
developing  the  notes  with  the  aid  of  their  text-books  during  study. 

In  the  first  year  boys  were  not  allowed  to  take  notes.  The  dictated 
summary  of  the  lesson  was  a  little  fuller  than  that  given  in  the 
second  and  third  years,  and  they  had  to  supplement  this  by  about  a 
page  of  notes  taken  from  the  text-book. 

A  special  word  of  praise  must  be  given  to  the  teacher  for  the 
delivery  of  his  lesson.  It  was  admirably  expressed  and  had  a 
literary  flavour  about  it  which  made  it  a  pleasure  to  listen  to. 

The  note-taking  was  open  to  criticism.  Boys  tried  to  take  down 
too  much  and  consequently  missed  several  points  of  the  lesson.  As 
one  might  suppose,  the  writing  and  spelling  were  frequently  at 
fault. 

The  Inspector-General  from  Paris  commented  on  this.  A  teacher 
cannot,  however,  be  expected  to  supervise  all  the  notes.  All  he  can 
do  is  to  advise  the  boys  to  write  less  and  let  the  notes  take  a  more 
tabular  form.  The  inspector  suggested  that  the  teacher  should 
insist  on  the  boys  making  a  most  careful  revision  of  the  notes  in 
study-time  with  a  view  to  the  correction  of  spelling  mistakes, 
especially  in  proper  names. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  in  France,  as  in  other  countries  on 
the  Continent,  general  modern  history  is  studied. 

The  third  year  devoted  one  lesson  a  week  to  the  study  of  the 
modern  history  of  countries  all  over  the  world.  For  this  they  had 
a  special  text-book.  But  the  ordinary  French  histories  devote 
chapters  to  the  histories  of  foreign  countries  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  do  we  in  ours. 
Geography.  By  a  wise  arrangement  the  same  master  teaches  both  History  and 
Geography. 

As  in  the  case  of  History,  the  official  programme  of  Geography 
was  not  strictly  adhered  to  ;  two  hours  were  devoted  to  it  instead 
of  one  in  first,  second,  and  third  years,  and  the  Colonies  were  studied 
in  the  second  and  not  in  the  third  year. 

The  work  was  arranged  as  follows  : — 

First  Ybab. 

(Two  hours  a  week.) 
Lessons  on  physical,  mathematical  and  astronomical  geography.    Special 
study  of  Oceania,  America  and  Africa. 

Second  Ybab. 

(Two  hours  a  week.) 
First  Lesson. — Europe  and  Asia. 
Second  Lesson. — ^French  Colonies. 

Thibd  Ybab. 

(Two  hours  a  week.) 
First  Lesson, — Prance. 

Second  Lesson. — Geography   required   for    Post-OflSce    and  other  Civil 
Service  examinations. 
The  work  was  thus  chiefly  topographical  (railway  r^seauz,  chief  stations, 
chefs-lieuz    and    sous-prefectures   of    the  departments,  steamship    routes, 
cahlesy  etc.). 
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The  method  employed  was  similar  to  that  in  history,  viz.,  oral  ' 
questioning,   dictated  summary  of  lesson,   lesson.    Two  lessons 
were  devoted  to  most  countries,  the  first  dealing  with  the  physical 
features,  the  second  with  political.    As  a  specimen  we  may  take 
the  summary  of  the  first  lesson  on  Germany. 

L'Allkhaonb. 

O^ographie  physique. 

§  1.  Situation. — Superficie. 

§  2.  C6te8  de  la  mer  du  nord,  de  la  mer  Baltique,  basaes,  8ablonneu8ef> 

ct  mar6cageuse8. 
§  3.  Relief  du  sol : — 

1.  Quadrilatere  de  Boheme. 

2.  Montagnes  de  rAliemaBge  centrale  et  moridionale.     ' 

3.  Plaine  septentrionale. 

f  4.  Hydrographie :   Le  Danube,  le  Rhin. 

Fleuvee  de  la  plaine  centrale. 
§  5.  Climat :    Influence  oceanique  et  con tinen tale. 

Very  great  stress  was  laid  on  map-sketching.  The  teacher 
drew  with  wonderful  accuracy  and  rapidity  on  the  blackboard, 
and  never  with  the  aid  of  an  atlas.  The  boys  had  to  draw  the 
map  at  the  same  time.  All  oral  questioning  was  done  at  the 
blackboard,  an  outline  of  some  sort  or  other  being  a  sine  qud  non. 

For  homework  the  boys  had  to  read  over  and  correct  their  notes, 
amplify  them  with  the  aid  of  the  text-book,  and  draw  another  map 
— generally  coloured — ^filling  in  all  the  names  mentioned  in  lesson. 

In  the  case  of  France  and  the  continents,  such  as  Africa,  the  boys 
were  shown  special  devices  to  draw  a  correct  outline. 

The  lessons  often  erred  in  being  too  full.  The  boys  of  the  second 
year  especially  gave  evidence  of  being  over-burdened  with  names. 
Their  answers  were  too  often  an  exemplification  of  the  proverb, 
^*Qui  trop  embrassey  mal  etreint.^^  The  geography  text-book  in  use 
was  very  full  of  statistics  and  the  comparative  method  was  followed 
throughout. 

The  master  did  not  shirk  any  statistics  which  are  discouraging 
to  Frenchmen,  e.g.,  the  rapid  increase  of  population  in  Germany, 
England  and  the  United  States  ;  the  great  commercial  activity 
of  the  same  coimtries  ;  and  the  comparatively  stationary  position 
of  France.  He  made  great  efforts  to  create  interest  in  the  French 
colonies,  pointing  out  their  vast  extent  and  the  great  need  for 
Frenchmen  to  leave  their  country  and  take  positions  abroad. 

He  cited  the  French  Canadians  as  proof  against  the  assertion 
that  the  French  have  no  aptitude  for  colonization. 

One  lesson  per  week  was  accorded  to  the  second  and  third  years.  Grammar 
A  rapid   revision  of   the   text-book  was  made,  attention   being 
concentrated  on  difficult  points. 

Instruction  was  given  chiefly  with  a  view  to  aiding  the  com- 
position, but  time  was  found  for  a  little  historical  grammar.  The 
blackboard  was  freely  used  for  writing  down  sentences  and  having 
them  corrected.  The  boys  as  a  rule  showed  weakness  both  in 
accidence  and  syntax ;  they  made  mistakes  which  would  flatter 
an  English  schoolboy's  knowledge  of  French  grammar. 
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I  was  present  at  a  revision  lesson  of  irregular  verbs  in  the  third 
year  and  made  a  note  of  the  answers  given.  The  boys  were  called 
up. in  turn  and  asked  to  go  through  about  half-a-dozen  tenses. 

The  first  boy  was  all  at  sea  with  the  verb  boire ;  the  second  boy 
gave  correctly  the  Fut.  of  mouvovTy  the  Imperative  of  allef  and 
tnouvoir,  but  failed  in  the  Imperative  of  pouvoir^  valoir^  vouloir  ; 
a  third  did  not  know  the  Indicative  Present  of  se  v^tr ,  the  two 
present  participles  of  fleurir,  and  he  misspelt  the  Present  Subjunc- 
tive of  elre ;  a  fourth  did  not  give  correctly  the  Present  Subjunc- 
tive of  voir,  and  the  past  participles  of  resoudre. 

A  question  on  the  formation  of  the  Imperfect  Subjunctive  went 
almost  all  round  the  class. 

A  visit  paid  to  the  second  year  displayed  similar  weakness. 
Questions  were  being  asked  on  the  place  of  pronoims.  Several 
blunders  were  made  before  the  sentence  "  je  vous  le  donnerai  "  was 
properly  written.  One  boy  wrote  "  rendez  me  fe«  "  on  the  board.  It 
is  taken  for  granted  that  as  due  importance  is  paid  to  composition, 
dictation  and  literature,  lessons  in  grammar  are  more  or  less  sub- 
sidiary. 

In  the  first  year,  two  lessons  were  given  per  week  ;  these  proved 
none  too  many.    The  first  lesson  was  on  rules  of  granmiar,  the 
second  on  the  conjugation  of  verbs  with  exercises  in  analysis  and 
parsing. 
Dictation.  These  lessons  were  supplemented  by  three  dictations  a  week. 

The  following  plan  was  adopted  : — 

First  Hour. — Dictation  of  difficult  words  with  explanation  of  their 
meaning.     Boys  were  required  to  make  up  suitable  sentences. 

Second  Hour. — Dictation  of  detached  sentences,  relating  to  rules  learnt 
in  the  last  grammar  lesson. 

Third  Hour, — Un  morceau  suivi,  prose  or  verse. 

The  boys  in  the  second  and  third  years — with  the  exception  of 
the  industrial  section — ^had  two  dictation  lessons  a  week ;  the  first 
dealt  with  difficulties  attaching  to  certain  words,  the  second  was  a 
nwrceau  suivi. 

The  second  year  had  in  addition  to  their  lesson  in  grammar,  one 
in  lexicographic,  i.e.,  in  the  formation  of  words. 
Ck>mpoBition.  ^^  ^  generally  well  known  that  the  teaching  of  composition  in 
French  schools  is  considered  of  the  highest  importance.  Every 
French  boy  knows  that  if  he  presents  himself  for  public  examination 
composition  will  be  an  obligatory  subject,  failure  to  pass  in  it  will 
cause  him  to  fail  in  the  whole  examination  and  he  must  reach  a 
high  standard  of  efficiency.  Further,  the  style  of  answer  required 
in  other  subjects  (such  as  la  morale  and  history)  will  severely 
tax  his  powers  of  composition. 

To  meet  this  demand  more  time  is  devoted  to  the  subject  than  in 
English  schools,  and  I  venture  to  say  it  is  taught  in  a  more  thorough 
and  systematic  manner.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  give  an  outline 
of  the  method. 

In  the  first  year  two  lessons  are  given  a  week,  in  the  other  years 
one.    The  official  programme  allows  only  one  lesson  in  each  year. 
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The  first  part  of  the  lesson  was  taken  up  in  writing  down  the 
subject  of  the  composition  and  giving  hints  for  treating  it,  the 
second  part  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  previous  composition 
which  had  been  corrected  and  handed  back  to  the  boys.  General 
mistakes  in  the  handling  and  development  of  the  subject  were 
dealt  with,  as  well  as  individual  mistakes. 

The  composition  had  to  be  written  as  homework.  After  having 
made  an  outline  or  summary  (which  was  insisted  upon)  the  pupil 
ruled  three  columns  on  his  paper.  The  two  outer  were  broad,  the 
inner  one  narrow. 

He  wrote  in  the  right  outer  column.  The  master  made  corrections 
in  the  middle  column,  indicating  the  kind  of  mistake  (grammatical 
vagueness,  illogical  conclusion,  etc.). 

On  receiving  his  composition  corrected,  the  pupil  had  to  re- 
write the  sentences  which  were  faulty  in  the  left  outer  column. 
The  papers  were  looked  through  a  second  time  by  the  master  and 
finaQy  discussed  in  class. 

Two  marks  were  given,  one  for  the  composition,  the  other  for  the 
corrections. 

I  add  a  few  compositions  set  in  the  three  years  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  variety  of  subjects  chosen  : — 

Subjects  Sbt  in  Composition. 

FiBST  Ybab. 

1.  VouB  connaiBBcz  la  fable  de    la   cigale  et  la   fourmi.     Racontez-la 

ea  rempla^ant  lee  penonnages  de  La  Fontaine  par  des  personnageB 
humains. 

2.  Narration.     Sommaire: — Vous  avez  6t^  t^moin  d^une  lutte  in^gale 

entre  un  mauvais  sujet  vigoureux  et  brutal  et  un  jeune  gar^'on 
timide  injustement  attaqu^.     Racontez  oette  lutte. 
3  B^it.    Sommaire: — ImpreesioiiB  et  souvenirs  que  vous  sont  rest^ 
du  jour  ou  vous  avez  pass^  Fexamen  du  certificat  d' Etudes. 

4.  R^it  imaging : — 

Un  arbre  raconto  son  histoire. 
Faitee-le  parler. 

5.  Faites  le  portrait  physique  de  celui  de  vos  camaradee  qui  vous  est  le 

plus  sympathique. 

6.  Un  de  vos  cam<urades,  fils  d'un  cultivateur  ai86,  vous  ^rit  qu'il  no 

veut  pas  embrasser  la  profession  de  son  p^re  parce  que  d*apr^  lui, 
le  metier  de  cultivateur  est  le  plus  p^nible,  le  moins  lucratif  et  le  plus 
dMaign6.    II  pr^fere  eiitrer  dans  un  bureau  k  la  ville. 
Vous  repondez  a  cette  lettre  de  votre  ami. 

7.  Racontez  I'histoire  d'un  ouvrier  qui  est  devenu  ivrogne. 

Second  Year. 

1.  Montrez  les  avantages  de  Fordre  et  de  la  propret6  en  classe. 

2.  D^veloppez  oe  proverbe,  *'  Ne  remettoz  jamais  au  lendemain  ce  que 

vous  pouvez  faire  le  jour  meme."     Terminez  le  d6veloppement  par 
un  recit. 

3.  Vous  vous  etes  f oul6  le  pied. 

Get  accident  vous  oblige  a  garder  le  lit. 

Vous  ^orivez  a  Tun  de  vos  amis  pour  T  informer  de  votre  6tat  et  le 
prier  de  vous  apporter  un  livre  de  lecture  int^ressant. 

4.  Vous  faites  un  songe.     Lcs  laboureurs  vous  refusent  leurs  grains, 

ks  vigneronB  le  produit  de  la  vigne,  les  artisans  leurs  services,  tous 
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oottise  is  Really  one  Iq  ethios.  The  quesidoning  took  up  a  large 
amount  of  time.  This  would  be  an  admirable  and  interesting  way 
of  procedure  if  the  pupils  had  read  and  thought  out  the  different 
problems.  Such  was  not  the  case.  There  was  too  often  a  total 
lack  of  seriousness  displayed  in  answering  difficult  questions. 

After  questioning  and  the  writing  down  of  the  summary  of  the 
lesson  to  be  given,  there  was  frequently  no  time  left  to  develop 
the  lesson. 

As  there  was  no  text-book  to  consult,  a  boy  would  come  into 
dass  after  having  merely  read  over  his  summary.  Hence  he 
replied  to  questions  in  a  haphazard  way. 

The  value  of  la  morale  as  a  school  subject  must  depend  on  the 
personality  of  the  teacher  and  the  general  tone  of  the  school. 
If  the  state  of  these  two  factors  is  good,  the  study  of  the  subject 
forms  a  useful  supplement  to  the  other  lessons  and  reacts  favourably 
on  them. 

One  must  admire  the  good  sense  and  sound  advice  given  to  the 
boys  in  many  of  the  lessons.  The  teacher  rightly  laid  great  stress 
on  social  duties.  The  word  "  solidarity  "  was  one  of  the  keynotes 
of  all  his  teaching.  Chauvinism  was  never  encouraged.  The 
institutions  and  laws  of  other  countries  were  fairly  dealt  with. 

The  following  lesson  on  "  La  Nation  "  was  given  in  the  second 
year : — 

Specimen  Lesson. 
La  Nation : 

Les  m^mes  lois  de  Bolidarit^,  de  justice,  et  de  fraternity  doivent  pr^ider 
aux  rapports  des  individus  entre  eux  dans  la  Nation,  qui  tient  le  lien  entre 
la  famille  et  la  soci^t^  humaine. 

La  Nation, — Definition :  C^est  une  grande  famille  form^  par  les  liens 
d*h6redite  par  la  communaiit^  de  la  race,  des  moeurs,  de  la  langue,  du  sol, 
des  int^r^ts,  des  institutions  et  des  lois,  du  pass^  historique,  des  sentiments 
et  des  volont^s. 

D^vdoppement  de  cette  definition : 

La  nation  est  le  vrai  milieu  social. — C'est  dans  la  nation  et  par  clie  que 
rindividu  excrce  ses  droits  et  accomplit  ses  devoirs.  II  y  acquiert  une  idee 
plus  large  de  la  solidarity,  de  la  justice  et  de  la  fraternity.  H  y  puise  Tesprit 
national,  oaract^re,  esprit  collectif  resultant  de  sentiments,  d*idees  communes 
aux  membres  d'une  mSme  nation. 

La  patrie  et  le  patriotisme  : 

L*idee  de  la  patrie  est  analogue  k  I'id^e  de  nation  et  se  compose  des  mimes 
elements.  Mais  I'id^e  du  lieu  qui  nous  a  vu  naitre,  auquel  nous  nous  sommes 
attaches,  celui  qu'ont  occup^  nos  ancitres  et  qu*occupe  notre  nation. 

Le  patriotisme  est  I'amour  de  la  patrie,  de  la  nation  dont  on  fait  partie  ; 
sentiments  et  devoirs  que  le  patriotisme  implique. 

English.  The  programme  allots  three  hours  to  English  (or  Grerman)  in 

the  first  and  second  years,  and  two  hours  in  the  third.  It  was 
only  in  the  first  year,  however,  that  I  had  three  lessons.  It  depends 
on  the  locality  of  the  school  as  to  whether  English  or  German  is 
the  foreign  language  chosen. 

A  school  situated  in  the  east  of  France  would  naturally  choose 
German. 
X  have  no  statistics  on  this  point,  but  I  believe  that  German 
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is  more  taught  in  Higher  Primary  Sohoob  than  English.  Our 
school  was  quite  an  exception  in  having  an  Englishman  to  teach 
English.  An  Englishman  can  only  be  qualified  to  teach  his  native 
language  in  France  by  possessing  the  diplomas  that  every  French 
teacher  must  possess,  which  means,  of  course,  that  he  must  go 
through  the  "  mill "  of  examinations  and  become  a  naturalised 
Frenchman. 

I  had  not  these  qualifications,  so  that  my  position  was  anomalous. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  boys  and  in  the  town  I  was  ProfesseuTy  but  I 
owed  my  position  to  the  headmaster.  I  was  responsible  to  him 
alone.  Not  being  on  the  register  I  was  not  recognised  by  the 
State,  and  consequently  received  no  salary. 

Several  masters  on  the  staff  had  a  good  grammatical  knowledge 
of  English ;  two  could  understand  the  spoken  language  and  make 
themselves  imderstood.  One  of  them  (the  history  teacher)  would 
have  been  able  to  give  excellent  lessons. 

T  do  not  see  that  there  is  much  to  be  gained  by  having  an  English- 
man, provided  there  is  a  master  on  the  stail  who  has  made  a  special 
study  of  the  language  and  has  stayed  some  time  in  England .  Speak- 
ing generally,  I  should  say  that  the  lot  of  an  Englishman  in  a  French 
school  would  not  be  an  enviable  one.  I  was  told  by  a  French 
student  (from  Paris) — before  I  went  abroad — that  no  foreigner  had 
a  chance  of  entering  a  French  school,  and  supposing  he  had  per- 
mission to  teach,  no  French  boy  would  stand  him. 

Happily  this  did  not  prove  to  be  correct.  The  work  went  very 
smoothly  in  years  one  and  two.  I  bad  ample  opportimities  of 
seeing  how  the  classes  behaved  with  other  teachers,  and  I  do  not 
think  the  discipline  in  mine  compared  imfavourably  with  theirs. 
If  it  did,  it  was  due  more  to  my  own  imperfections  as  a  teacher  and 
disciplinarian  than  to  the  fact  of  my  being  a  foreigner.  I  was  not 
so  successful  in  the  first  year.  There  were,  however,  special  diffi- 
culties in  connection  with  this  class  which  are  noticed  in  another 
place.  It  must  be  remembered  that  I  worked  under  favourable 
conditions  : — 

1.  I  was  not  the  first  Englishman  who  had  taught  English 
in  the  school. 

2.  The  Head  Master  was  very  anxious  to  have  an  Englishman, 
and  he  made  every  one  imderstand  this. 

3.  With  the  exception  of  my  classes  I  was  not  expected  to 
exercise  control  over  the  boys,  hence  there  was  little  chance 
of  running  foul  of  them. 

At  one  of  the  masters'  conferences  I  read  a  paper  briefly  de- 
scribing the  "  new  method  "  of  teaching  modem  languages.  The 
Head  was  delighted  and  was  anxious  for  me  to  adopt  it  in  the 
school.  Unfortunately  he  did  not  remove  the  difficulties  that 
beset  its  installation : — ^1.  There  were  no  pictures.  2.  No  book 
written  on  reform  lines.  3.  Not  sufficient  time  allowed.  My 
teaching  had  therefore  to  be  a  compromise  between  the  old  and  new 
methods. 
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The  boys  nvere  provided  with  two  text-books,  a  grammar  with 
vocabularies  and  exercises,  and  a  Reader.  The  Reader  contained 
nursery  tales  and  rhymes  taken  from  English  Readers.  It  made 
the  mistake  of  being  graduated  according  to  length  of  words. 
Thus  the  first  pieces  contained  words  of  one  syllable  only,  intro- 
ducing perhaps  many  difficulties  of  idiom. 

As  I  have  said  before,  the  masters  on  various  occasions  tried  to 
impress  upon  the  boys  the  necessity  of  learning  foreign  languages 
and  mixing  with  other  peoples.  It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that 
the  boys  themselves  could  understand  the  utility  of  languages  from 
their  surroundings.  Very  few,  indeed,  would  be  likely  to  see  any 
land  but  their  own,  few  would  leave  the  department  in  which  they 
had  been  bom,  and  the  occupations  which  they  were  to  take  up 
would  probably  require  no  knowledge  of  English  or  Grerman. 

Without  showing  any  particular  aptitude  for  languages  and  no 
great  zest,  they  displayed  on  the  other  hand  no  repulsion  to  the 
study  of  them.  Several  of  them,  indeed,  did  very  well  and  made 
considerable  progress  in  conversation. 

If  more  time  were  devoted  to  languages  and  more  rational 
methods  used,  I  am  sure  that  the  French  boy  would  prove  to  have 
greater  linguistic  powers  than  he  is  at  present  given  credit  for.* 

Mathematics.  ^  ®*^  ^^T  ^**1®  ^^  ^^^  work  done  in  mathematics.  To  an  English 
student  of  French  this  subject  does  not  possess  the  same  attractions 
as  the  literary  side.  In  the  first  year  two  hours  a  week  were  as- 
signed to  Arithmetic  and  two  to  Geometry.  Algebra  was  not 
begun  till  the  second  year  and  even  then  there  was  only  one  lesson  a 
week.  It  seems  strange  that  geometry  should  possess  double  the 
importance  of  algebra  in  the  matter  of  hours. 

Geometry  does  not  mean  "  Euclid  "  as  in  so  many  of  our  schools. 
Plane  geometry  was  studied  in  years  one  and  two,  solid  in  the  third. 
In  algebra  the  second  year  went  as  far  as  simple  equations,  quad- 
ratics and  progressions  were  tackled  in  the  third. 

In  arithmetic  the  metric  S3rstem  had  a  good  deal  of  attention  paid 
to  it.  From  what  little  I  saw  of  the  mathematical  work,  it  struck 
me  that  too  much  stress  was  laid  on  theory  to  the  detriment  of 
practice.  This  is  encouraged  by  examinations.  An  examination 
paper  will  consist  of  two  questions  only,  one  a  proof,  the  other  a  pro- 
blem. 

As  a  result  of  this  method,  I  found  boj^  were  slow  and  inaccurate 
in  calculations  both  on  paper  and  at  the  blackboard. 

In  this  way  mathematics  is  made  too  hard  and  dry  a  subject  for 
young  bojns,  and  those  of  only  average  intelligence. 

Boys  in  the  second  year  had  lessons  in  land-measuring  and  sur- 
veying {arpentage).  These  were  given  by  the  Head  Master,  and  on 
account  of  their  often  being  given  pi»ctically  in  the  open  air  were 
popular  with  the  pupUs. 

•  Since  the  above  was  written  the  direct  method  of  teaching  languages 
htui  been  introduced  in  French  schools. 
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Every  boy  had  three  lewons  in  science  per  week,  one  in  chemistry,  Scienoe 
one  in  physics,  and  one  in  natural  history.    There  was  thus  plenty  (Phyucs, 
of  ground  covered,  but  the  manner  of  covering  it  left  a  great  deal  ^®nu«Jiy» 
to  be  desired.    The  teacher  was  terribly  handicapped  in  having  jj*^^. 
no  laboratory  and  no  museum.    A  cupboard  in  one  of  the  class- 
rooms was  reserved  for  chemical  apparatus,  the  master  had  to 
perform  his  experiments  on  a  small  table — ^the  same  one  used  by  the 
other  masters  when  giving  a  lesson  in  that  room.   The  boys  had  thus 
no  opportxmity  of  doing  practical  work. 

Chemistry  imder  such  circumstances  is  merely  the  study  of  a 
text  book.  A  few  instruments  were  available  for  physics,  and  in 
botany  (taken  during  the  summer)  the  boys  brought  specimens  from 
the  fields. 

This  represents  the  sum  total  of  practical  work  in  science. 

One  can  easily  infer  that  there  was  a  tendency  to  cram — ^a  long 
programme,  insufficient  time  to  carry  it  through,  the  absence  of 
practical  work,  are  three  factors  which  tend  to  ruin  good  science 
teaching.  The  master  was  not  to  blame,  he  saw  only  too  well  the 
difficulties  in  his  way,  but  he  was  unable  to  remove  them. 

I  give  here  a  short  synopsis  of  the  work  attempted  in  the  three 
years : — 

Physics. 

Firsi  Year, — Simple  notionB  on  heat,  acoustics,  optics,  magnetism  and 
electricity. 

The  boys  had  a  text-book.    They  copied  risumia  of  each  lesson 
given  in  the  book,  but  they  took  no  notes. 

Second  Year. — Hydrostatics,  the  steam-engine,  barometer,  hygrometry, 
electricity,  batteries,  the  electric  light,  telegraphy. 

The  pupils  in  this  year  were  obliged  to  take  notes. 
Third  Year — Mechanics  and  dynamics. — Revision  of  subjects  in  yean 
one  and  two. 

Chemistry. 

First  Year. — Oxygen,  nitrogen,  carbon,  air,  water,  silica,  carbon  dioxide, 
carbon  monoxide. 

Second   Year. — Revision  of  first  year. — Compounds  of  nitrogen. — The 
elements  and  chief  metals. 

Third  Year. — Organic. 

Natxhial  History. 
First  Year  : — 

1.  Physiology. 

2.  Zoology — types  of  the  Vertebrates  and  Invertebrates. 

3.  Botany — the  chief  organs  of  a  plant     A  few  types. 

4.  Geology—  some  notions  on  volcanoes,  glaciers,  different  rocks. 

Second  Year: — 

1.  Zoology— comparative   anatomy. 

2.  Botany — anatomy,  functions  of  the  organs. 

3.  Geology — ^revision  of  First  year. — Chief  minerals. 

Third  Year  :— 

1.  Zoology — classification 

2.  Botany — olassification. 

3.  Hygiene. 

4.  Geology. — Rock  formation. 
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Manual  For  Trav(xux  Manuds  (Manued  Instruction),  the  ground  floor  of 

Instniclion*   a  cottage  situated  at  the  back  of  the  playground  served  as  a  work- 
shop (cUdier). 

The  larger  room  was  all  too  small  for  the  requirements  of  car- 
pentry, the  smaller  did  for  a  forge. 

In  the  first  year,  two  hours  were  allotted  to  manual  instruction. 
For  five  months  the  boys  did  woodwork,  the  second  half  of  the  year 
being  devoted  to  ironwork. 

In  the  second  year  specialization  b^an.  A  boy  had  to  choose 
between  ironwork  and  woodwork.  Those  in  the  industrial  section 
had  six  hours  a  week,  the  others  three. 

In  the  third  year  the  same  programme  was  followed,  but  boys 
in  the  industrial  section  had  from  eight  to  ten  hours  a  week.  Two 
or  three  boys  took  up  work  at  the  forge. 

It  will  be  seen  that  all  boys  went  through  practically  the  same 
programme,  the  only  difierence  between  the  general  and  industria] 
sections  being  the  quantity  of  work  done. 

With  the  exception  of  the  smithy  work  it  cannot  be  said  that  Any 
trade-apprenticeship  was  attempted. 

Boys  in  the  industrial  section  were  qualifying  for  entrance 
examinations  to  the  Ecoles  SArts  ^  Metiers  at  Angers  and  Cluny. 
My  experience  bears  out  therefore  the  remarks  that  Sir  B.  L.  Morant 
makes  on  this  subject  in  his  Report  on  Higher  Primary  Schools. 

Some  of  the  work  turned  out  in  wood  and  iron  was  displayed 
in  glass  cases  in  the  schoolroom. 

The  headmaster  showed  me  with  pride  bookcases  in  his  study 
which  had  been  made  by  the  boys. 

On  visiting  the  workshop  one  day,  I  found  the  third  year  at  work. 
Two  boys  were  at  the  forge.  One  was  beating  the  iron,  the  other 
holding  the  iron  with  tongs.  Two  others  were  turning.  The  rest 
were  being  examined.  The  work  to  be  done  was  described  on 
the  blackboard.  Two  pieces  of  wood  were  given  to  each  boy  to  be 
very  carefully  planed,  tenons  and  mortises  to  be  made  first  by 
sawing,  secondly  by  the  use  of  the  mortise  chisel,  right  angle  to 
be  verified,  and  lastly  the  tenon  to  be  fixed  in  the  mortise  by 
glue  or  screws.  Four  hours  allowed  for  the  piece  of  work. 
Agriculture.  Mr.  Medd,  in  his  report  on  **  Rural  Education  in  France,"  ♦ 
says  of  Higher  Primary  Schools,  "  Few  of  them,  however,  have  an 
agricultural  side,  and  they  are  rarely  to  be  found  in  the  country 
districts." 

Our  school  exemplifies  Mr.  Medd's  statement.  There  was  no 
agricultural  side,  and  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  in  the 
ordinary  classes  in  agriculture  no  really  hard  work  was  done. 

The  lessons  were,  given  by  the  agricultural  professor  of  the 
Anrondissemeni,  one  per  week  in  each  year.  In  the  second  and 
third  years  these  were  supplemented  by  a  promenade  scdaire  of 
two  hours,  when  visits  were  paid  to  the   professor's   champ   de 

*  Special  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects,  Vol.  7,  p.  302. 
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iimondration,  to  gardens  and  to  neighbouring  farmB.     Boys  in 
tlie  indnfltrial  section  did  not  learn  agriculture. 

Since  reading  Volume  7  of  tlie  Special  Reports  on  Educational 
Subjects,  I  am  forced  to  conclude  that  the  admirable  work  done 
in  agriculture  in  some  of  the  primary  schools  of  the  north-west  of 
France  finds  no  counterpart  in  the  higher  primary  school  with 
which  I  am  acquainted. 

I  was  much  struck  by  the  attention  given  to  drawing  and  the  Drawing, 
splendid  results  achieved.  No  less  than  four  hours  a  week  were 
devoted  to  it  in  each  year,  while  in  the  industrial  sections  this  num- 
ber was  increased  to  eight.  The  lessons  were  given  in  a  special 
class-room,  which  was  well  lighted  and  contained  a  large  number 
of  suitable  models.  The  master  was  a  skilful  draughtsman  and  had 
the  advantage  of  being  on  the  regular  staff  (he  was  mathematical 
master). 

Every  boy  had  to  take  the  subject.  In  many  English  schools 
drawing  is  an  "  extra  "  and  is  taught  by  a  visiting  master  ;  those 
boys  who  are  not  gifted,  or  who  do  not  care  to  pay  the  extra  fee,  are 
relegated  to  another  master,  who  takes  the  drawing  because  he 
happens  to  be  free  at  that  time.  Now  there  is  none  of  this  in  French 
schools.  Drawing  is  considered  one  of  the  most  important  class- 
subjects,  consequently  there  is  good  hard  work  done  in  it. 

The  method  of  marking  it  is  instructive.  Every  drawing  when 
completed  carries  a  maximum  of  thirty  marks  :  ten  for  the  general 
outlme,  ten  for  detail,  and  ten  for  lettering.  These  are  plainly 
indicated  on  the  drawing. 

By  this  method  all  drawings  are  most  carefully  finished  off,  the 
heading  or  explanation  of  subject  adding  to,  and  not  detracting 
from,  the  general  effect. 

The  work  included  freehand,  model,  geometrical,  perspective 
and  mechanical  drawing.  Some  amount  of  stumping  and  painting 
was  also  done. 

It  now  remains  to  say  a  few  words  on  some  of  the  less  important 
subjects  of  the  curriculum. 

Boys  in  the  third  year  had  lessons  in  common  law.    These  were  Common 
given  by  a  lawyer  from  the  town.    I  am  not  able  to  judge  very  well  Law. 
of  the  work  done.    This  much  I  know — the  teacher  was  often  late 
and  irregular,  his  lesson  was  a  lecture  and  rather  indifferently 
followed  by  the  boys. 

For  the  first  five  months  of  the  school  year,  the  third  year  had  political 
lessons  in  political  economy,these  gave  place  in  the  second  half  of  Economy. 
the  year  to  lessons  in  technology.  Technology. 

Bookkeeping  was  taught  in  the  second  and  third  years — one  Book- 
hour  a  week  only  was  allotted  to  it.    The  distinction  between  single  keeping, 
and  double  entry  was  discussed.    Boys  of  the  second  year  were 
taught  the  use  of  the  day-book,  how  to  post  from  it  into  the  ledger, 
to  balance  and  prove  their  books,  and  draw  up  a  balance  sheet. 

In  the  third  year  this  work  was  revised,  and  the  use  of  the  day 
book,  cash  book,  etc.,  pointed  out.    An  imaginary  house  of  business 
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was  then  taken,  Bet  going,  and  its  work  described  in  detail.    A  boj 
thus  got  a  good  idea  of  what  business  life  is  like. 
Writing.  Writing  was  taught  throughout  the  school,  one  hour  a  week  in 

the  second  and  third  year,  and  two  in  the  first.  A  point  worth 
noticing  is  the  teaching  of  ornamental  writing.  The  efEect  of  this 
was  seen  in  the  exercise-books  of  all  the  bojrs. 

I  found  boys  skilful  in  writing  several  hands.  Thus  the  heading 
of  a  lesson  (in  an  exercise-book)  was  always  written  in  ornamental 
characters,  the  dictated  summary  of  the  lesson  was  written  in 
another  style,  while  the  notes  would  be  taken  down  in  the  boy's 
usual  handwriting. 

The  writing  of  the  school  varied  very  much  in  quality.    As  a 
whole,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  exercise-books  were  well-kept. 
Singing.  Singing  was  taught  separately  to  the  three  years.    The  Sol-fa 

S3n3tem  was  in  vogue  and  a  few  simple  songs  were  learnt. 

It  seemed  to  me  a  pity  that  the  boys  could  not  have  been  as- 
sembled together  occasionally  for  a  singing  lesson.  As  it  was 
the  lessons  seemed  tame.  One  of  the  boys  had  a  comet ;  matters 
were  a  good  deal  enlivened  when  he  was  asked  to  come  into  the 
classes  and  accompany  the  singing. 

The  boys  had  one  lesson  in  gymnastics  per  week.  They  made 
use  of  the  town  gjrmnasium,  wUch  was  situated  quite  close  to  the 
school.     The  town  instructor  gave  the  lessons. 

The  apparatus  was  adequate  and  in  fairly  good  condition. 

Besides  exercise's  on  the  apparatus,  the  boys  were  practised  in 
tnouvements  d^ensemble. 

What  little  work  I  saw  done  did  not  give  me  a  very  favourable 
impression. 
Conclusion.  ^  hsYe  now  passed  in  review  all  the  subjects  of  the  curriculum. 
This  has  been  done  at  some  length  in  a  few  of  the  subjects.  Certain 
details  which'  I  have  given  may  seem  trivial,  but  I  have  thought 
it  important  to  show  the  methods  employed  by  French  teachers, 
even  if  they  are  commonplace  and  similar  to  those  known  to  us 
in  England. 

I  wish  it  to  be  imderstood  that  the  hours,  syllabus,  etc.,  have 
been  in  all  cases  taken  from  my  own  experience  of  the  classes 
and  the  school  time-table  and  from  conversation  with  the  teachers. 

No  analysis  of  the  official  programme  has  been  attempted.  This 
programme  can  be  bought  for  3d.  A  careful  study  of  it,  followed 
by  a  comparison  ¥rith  the  particulars  I  have  given,  will,  I  hope, 
convince  everyone  that  the  teachers  were  by  no  means  slaves  to  it. 

There  is,  on  the  contrary,  considerable  elasticity  shown  in  the 
time-table,  though  I  cannot  say  how  much  is  authorised.  Enough 
has  been  said  to  show  that  teachers  had  ample  scope  to  display 
their  own  individuality  and  method.  Teachers  know  the  contents 
of  the  programme  and  discuss  among  themselves  its  good  points 
and  its  bad  points,  but  in  class  one  would  scarcely  guess  its 
existence.  I  never  remember  having  heard  the  word  used  before 
the  boTS.  ' 
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^ 

III.— THE  STAFF. 

The  Pfofessews  of  the  Eccles  Primaires  Si^rieures  go  through  the  Tndning  and 
same  couise  of  training  as  the  Instituteurs  of  the  Eccies  Primaires ;  Q"*l*fio*- 
that  is,  three  years  in  an  EcoU  Normale.    The  teachers  in  the  '^^^' 
Ecoles  Primaires  are  either   stagiaires  (probationers)  or  tittdaires 
(fully  certificated).    The  stagiaire  must  possess  at  least  the  hrev^ 
simple  (or  brevet  SUmentaire)y  he  becomes  a  tittiaire  by  passing  an 
examination  known  as  certificat  cTaptitude  Tpidagogiqw, 

A  similar  arrangement  obtains  in  the  Ecoles  Primaires  Supirieures* 

A  teacher  must  in  this  case  have  the  brevet  superieur,  he  is  then 
a  dSSgui ;   he  becomes  a  fully-qualified  professeur  only  when  he 
has  passed  an  examination  known  as  certificat  inaptitude  au  Profess-  Oertifioat 
orat  des  Ecoles  Normales  est  des    Ecoles   Primaires  Sup6rieures.  d'aptitude 
These  dSUguis  of  the  higher  primary  schools  liave   three  years  ^^  ^^' 
allowed  them  to  get  this  oeriifical.  If  at  the  end  of  three  years  they        ^ 
have  not  got  it  they  are  liable  to  be  put  down  into  an  Eccle  Primaire. 
Whether  this  is  strictly  carried  out  I  cannot  exactly  say,  but  I 
should  hardly  think  so,  on  account  of  the  great  difficulty  of  the 
examination  and  the  very  small  number  who  pass  each  year.    There 
are  generally  about  200  candidates,  from  sixteen  to  twenty  pass 
the  written  examination.    These  are  reduced  to  eight  or  ten  after 
the  oral. 

Masters  in  general  regard  the  examination  as  a  bugbear — and 
rightly  so,  considering  its  severity. 

Candidates  must  choose  Sciences  or  Leilres. 

At  one  centre  last  year  there  were  eight  candidates.    Three  of 
these  (all  ladies)  took  Sciences^  five  (one,  a  lady)  took  Lettres. 

As  I  was  able  to  get  the  questions  set  in  Lettres,  I  reproduce  them 
here. 

1.  JUtterature.    (4  hours  allowed.) 

Un  critique  contemporaiii  a  dit :    "  Victor  Hugo    est  peu  sensible,  il 

n'est  pas  tendre." 
Dites,  en  vous  appuyant  surtout  sur  les  auteurs  du  programme  oe  qu'il 
f  ant  penser  de  cette  opinion. 
[The  question  set  in  1900  was,  "  Peut-on  simplifier  noire  syntaxe  gram- 
maticale  7    Ck)mment  et  dans  quelle  manidre  ?  "] 

2.  Histoire  et  Oiogra^phit,    (5  hours  allowed.) 

[S^abus.     History  of  Europe  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  and  from 
1789  to  1816.    Geography  of  the  United  States.    The  Basin  of  the  Rhone.] 
(L)    Quel  sent  les  principauz  oaract^res  du  13«  si^le  en  France,  au  point 

de  Yue  politique,  social,  6conomique  et  intellectuel  ? 
(ii.)  Etude  de  g^ographie  physique.    Le  Rhone  depuis  sa  source  jusqu'a 
Lyon. 

*  3.  PhUosophie  apjdiquce  a  V Education.    (4  hours  allowed.) 

De  Fesprit  scientifique. — Qu*entend-on  par  ces  mots  7  Dites  quelles 
qualit^s  il  suppose.  Montrez  qu'il  est  aussi  n^oessaire  a  T^tude 
des  lettres  qu*a  F^tude  des  sciences  proprement  dites,  et  qu^  doit 
p^n^trer  m§me  Fenseignement  primaire. 

^  It  should  have  been  mentioned  above  that  no  candidate  can  present 
himself  for  the  examination  unless  he  has  bee^  teaching  at  least  two  yean. 
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4.  Lanffues  fivafUea:  Anglais.  (4  hours  allowed.)  (Candidates  may  use  a 
dictionary.) 

(i.)    Th^me. 

Passage  of  fourteen  lines  taken  from  Victor  Cherbuliez  to  be  trans- 
lated into  English, 
(ii.)  Version. 

A  pasKa^c  from  Washington  Irving  to  be  translated  into  French. 

The  Oral  Examination  is  held  at  Paris.  I  am  unable  'to  give 
the  questions  asked,  because  my  friend  failed  in  the  written 
examination. 

The  examination  is  conducted  in  the  following  way  : — 

1.  A  lesson  to  be  given  before  the  Commission  on  some 
subject  of  history,  geography  or  literature  (French). 

2.  Correction  of  a  composition  written  by  a  student  in  a 
Training  College. 

3.  A  lesson  in  lecture  expliquie — ^the  piece  taken  from  pro- 
gramme prescribed  in  Literature. 

4.  Questioning  on  history,  geography  or  literature. 

5.  Langues  vivantes. 

Translation  at  sight  from  one  of  the  prescribed  books. 
[The  prescribed  books  were  Goldsmith's  "  Traveller  "  and 
Proude's  "  Oceana."] 
Conversation. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  questions  are  by  no  means  easy.    To  spin 
out  enough  matter  for  a  four  hours'  paper  on  the  one  question  set 
is  a  severe  test. 

But  the  chief  difficulty  of  the  examination  is  due  to  its  com- 
petitive character. 

It  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  only  twenty  candidates  will  be 

accepted  in  the  written  examination.    However  good  the  majority 

of  the  papers  may  be,  it  is  only  the  first  few  which  will  be  accepted. 

Salaiies.*  rpj^^  masters  are  divided  into  five  classes  in  the  matter  of  salaries. 

The  5th  class  is  paid  1,700  francs  per  annum. 
„     4th      „  „       1,900 

3rd      „  „       2,200 

2nd     „  „       2,500 

1st      „  „       2,700 

These  salaries  are  paid  by  the  State,  masters  receive  instalments 
on  the  first  of  each  month. 

In  addition  to  this  fixed  amount  a  master  receives  a  lodging 
allowance  {indemniU  de  logement).  Further  there  is  an  ithdemnite 
de  rMdenoey  which  varies  in  amount  according  to  the  population 
of  the  place.  The  smaller  the  town,  the  smaller  the  indemniU, 
These  two  payments  are  provided  by  the  town  and  are  paid 
quarterly. 

At  X the  lodging  allowance  was  150f.  and  the  indemniU 

ie  riaiimoe  lOOf. 


„    2nd     „  „       2,500      „ 

„     1st      „  „       2,700      „  „ 


*  The  rates  of  salaries  and  the  system  of  promotion  have  been  revised  since 
this  paper  was  written.  The  new  regulations  are  given  on  pages  137-^  of 
this  volume. 
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Promotion  is  effected  in  the  following  way :   a  master  may  be  Promotion.* 
promoted  into  a  higher  class  after  three  years'  service  in  the  lower  ; 
he  tvill,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  promoted  after  six  years. 

The  indemnities  remain  the  same  for  all  classes. 

Directeurs  are  similarly  divided  into  five  classes ;  their  salaries 
are  a  little  higher.  For  instance,  a  Directeur  in  the  first  class  has 
a  salary  of  3,300fr.  i.6.,  600fr.  more  than  the  assistant  in  the  same 
class. 

The  Directeurs  of  Higher  Primary  Schools  add  to  their  salary  by 
the  profits  made  on  their  boarders. 

It  is  only  natural  to  find  that  masters  grumble  at  their  salaries. 
They  are  undoubtedly  very  low,  and  considering  the  high  standard 
of  efficiency  attained  by  the  masters  should  be  much  higher. 

An  Englishman  on  reading  the  figures  must,  however,  bear  in 
mind  that : — 

(i.)  The  French  teacher  is  a  civil  servant  and  his  tenure 
of  service  is  therefore  secure ; 
(ii.)  He  wiU  have  a  pension  on  reaching  the  age  of  fifty-five, 
(iii.)  In  common  with  his  fellow-countrymen  the  French 
teacher  is  strictly  economical. 

Nearly  all  the  masters  at  X gave  private  lessons.    The 

fixed  rate  was  two  francs  the  hour. 

I  am  not  aware  that  they  added  to  their  incomes  in  any  other 
way. 

The  French  professeur  is  fortunate  in  having  a  fixed  limit  to  Number  of 
the  amount  of  work  he  has  to  do.  hours' 

He  can  cry  "  halt "  when  he  has  given  twenty  lessons  and  taken  ^f^^^g  *"^ 
five  hours  duty  during  the  week.    The  duty  consists  of  taking^  T^     ^^ 
"  study "  from  4.4:5  to  6.45.    The  regulation  number  of  hours 
was  complied  with  in  principle. 

The  Professeur  de  Sciences  gave  twenty-six  lessons,  six  above 
the  maximum ;  but  in  compensation  he  did  not  share  in  the  duty, 
so  that  his  total  number  of  hours  of  work  was  only  one  in  excess 
of  the  maximum  25. 

It  must  be  remembered,  also,  that  he  was  manual  instructor, 
and  for  these  lessons  there  would  be  little  need  of  out-of-school 
preparation. 

Another  advantage  which  the  professeur  possesses  is  that  the 
time-table  is  so  arranged  that  he  very  rarely  has  to  teach  for  more 
than  two  hours  at  a  stretch. 

Here  is  the  time-table  of  the  Professeur  de  Lettres : — 

dasBes.  Duty 

Morning.       Afternoon.  (Study). 

Monday 8-11                  1-2  4.45-6.45 

Toeeday 8-10                  —  — 

Wednesday 8-10                 1-2  4.45-6.45 

Ibuisday 8-10                  —  — 

Friday 8-9                    1-3  K45-6.45 

Saturday 9_11                  2-4  — 

Toted : — ^Teaohing,  18  hours.    Duty,  6  hours. 

*  See  Note  on  previous  page. 
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His  work  was  much  heavier  than  the  time-table  would  lead 
one  to  suppose,  for,  as  he  taught  all  the  composition  in  the  school, 
much  of  his  time  at  home  was  spent  in  correction  of  papers. 

Devotion  to       What  struck  me  throughout  my  stay  at  X was  the  splendid 

the  school,  spirit  of  work  shown  by  the  staff  and  the  harmony  which  prevailed 
among  its  different  members. 

A  more  hard-working,  earnest  and  yet  genial  set  of  men  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  their  very  great  kind- 
ness to  me.  At  all  times  they  were  ready  to  help  me  in  my  studies, 
to  answer  questions  I  put  to  them  on  French  ways  and  customs, 
and  to  make  my  life  in  France  as  pleasant  as  possible.  Should 
any  special  event  take  place  in  the  town,  I  always  knew  that  I 
had  a  guide  or  companion  at  my  disposal. 

Eagemees  to  They  had  all  studied  English  at  the  Ecole  Nortnale  and  were 
learn  anxious  to  improve  their  knowledge  by  arranging  exchange  lessons 

English.         ^^Yi  nxe.    One  hour  a  week  we  all  met  together  for  an  "  English  " 

conversation.      These  reunions  were  very  pleasant,  and  led  to 

very  profitable  exchange  of  views. 

Xhe  The  surveiUant  or  duty  master  is  the  servant  of  the  head-master 

StirveiUant  and  not  of  the  State.  He  is  appointed  by  him  and  is  paid  by  him. 
The  pay  is  generally  40  francs  a  month.  With  the  exception  of 
class-time  and  preparation  from  4.45-6.45  he  is  always  on  duty.  He 
sleeps  in  the  dormitory — ^the  bed  is  curtained  off  from  the  pupils — 
and  is  therefore  responsible  for  the  getting  up  and  going  to  bed  of 
the  boys.  He  superintends  the  boys  in  the  rifectoire  (dining-room) 
and  is  always  with  them  in  the  playground,  during  walks,  and  at 
evening  preparation.  Sometimes  he  is  asked  to  take  a  little  mathe- 
matics in  the  first  year. 

Having  practically  no  teaching  to  do,  he  has  little  opportunity  of 
winning  respect  from  the  boys.  The  latter  look  on  him  as  their 
natural  enemy. 

During  my  stay  at  X I  came  across  two  surveiUiints.    The 

first  had  just  left  the  Training  College,  where  he  was  senior  student. 
He  was  very  anxious  to  rise  in  the  profession  and  studied  very  hard 
while  the  boys  were  at  class.  The  conscientiousness  with  wluch  he 
fulfilled  his  ''duty''  made  him  unpopular  with  the  boys,  but  his 
earnestness  and  industry  have  brought  him  reward,  for  he  is  now 
Professeur  in  a  technical  school. 

His  successor — ^found  after  great  difficulty — was  a  youth  taken 
from  the  third  year  of  an  Ecole  Supirieure,  Intellectually,  therefore, 
he  was  not  above  the  third-year  boys.  Under  such  circumstances 
he  could  not  claim  authority  over  the  elder  boys.  Although  he 
was  more  popular  than  his  predecessor  on  account  of  his  being  more 
"  chummy  "  with  the  boys,  his  influence  over  them  was  not  so 
good. 
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IV.— THE  PUPILS. 
A  Boarder's  Day. 

Let  us  now  consider  how  a  boarder  spent  his  day. 

At  6.30  the  great  bell — ^hung  outside  the  building — ^woke  him  ap.  Riaing. 

Half  an  hour  was  allowed  to  dress  and  make  the  beds. 

At  seven  the  bell  rang  for  dijeuner.    The  boys  lined  up  on  each  Bieakfast 
side  of  the  corridor  and  at  a  signal  from  the  surveiUant  filed  into  the 
riftdoife.    Here  a  bowl  of  cafi  au  lait  and  dry  bread  awaited  them. 
Boys  generally  soaked  the  bread  in  the  coffee.    At  a  sign  from  the 
aurveSUaifU  they  again  lined  up  in  the  corridor 

Then  followed  the  Service  de  propreti.    The  surveillofU  drew  up  Serrioe  de 
a  weekly  list  of  boys  and  the  duties  they  had  to  perform.    These  propreti. 
duties  were  no  sinecure  ;  class-rooms  and  corridor  had  to  be  swept 
and  dusted,  ink  and  chalk  distributed,  fires  to  be  lighted,  play- 
ground tidied,  etc. 

Day  boys  were  required  to  assist. 

The  third-year  boys  were  exempt  from  service,  but  they  had 
to  see  that  the  younger  boys  did  the  work  properly.  It  will  be 
seen  that  there  was  not  much  leisure  between  breakfast  and  school. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  bell  rang  for  school.     All  boys  were  drawn  Clasa-time. 
up  in  two  lines  in  the  playground.    The  surveUlant  called  out 
*^A  draite  !  "  "  Avancez  !  "  and  the  boys  proceeded  to  their  classes. 

Classes  went  on  from  eight  o'clock  till  twelve.  There  was  a  break 
of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  ten  o'clock. 

The  boys  did  not  display  much  animation  in  recreation  time.  Reoreation. 

Like  English  boys  they  had  their  seasons  for  certain  games. 
They  had  their  fling  at  marbles  and  later  at  peg-tops,  but  they  had 
no  inclination  to  play  round  games,  such  as  prisoners'  base.  King 
GsBsar  or  rounders.  The  Directeur  tried  time  after  time  to  make 
them  organize  some  games,  but  all  his  efforts  were  vain.  The  boys 
persisted  in  walking  up  and  down  the  playground  in  little  ''  sets," 
talking,  discussing,  grimibling.  If  the  weather  were  hot  they 
would  be  found  lying  about  against  the  walls  wherever  a  cool  spot 
might  be  discovered. 

There  was  no  break  between  end  of  school  and  dinner. 

For  dinner,  the  boys  sat  at  three  tables  arranged  to  form  three  Dinner, 
sides  of  a  square.     The  surveUlant  had  a  small  table  to  himself  in 
the  middle.     The  tables  were  covered  with  yellow  oilcloth.    The 
absence  of  a  white  tablecloth  did  not  improve  the  look  of  the  room. 

The  boys  were  divided  into  squads  of  six,  one  third-year  boy  at 
least  in  each  squad.  It  was  his  duty  to  serve  out  the  vegetables 
ana  the  meat  (which  was  previously  cut  up  into  the  required  number 
of  pieces  before  being  brought  to  table). 

He  also  poured  out  the  wine — one  bottle  held  just  enough  to  fill 
six  small  tumblers.  Wine  was  the  only  drink  provided  at  the  two 
meals,  dinner  and  supper.  The  wine  could,  of  course,  be  diluted 
with  water. 
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The  following  is  the  weekly  menu,  varied  slightly  from  time  to 
time : — 

Soup.     Meat.     Potatoes.     Biscuits. 

Meat.    Salad.     Dessert. 

Soup.    Haricots.     Sausage. 

Meat.     Salad.     Dessert. 

Soup.     Poached  Egg.     Potted  meat. 

Stewed  meat     Preserved  fruit.     Desert. 

Soup.     Boiled  Meat.     Prunes. 

Stewed  meat.     Potatoes  and  oil.     Dessert. 

Soup.  Stewed  meat.     Preserved  fruit     Biscuits. 

Beef.     Salad.    Dessert 

Soup.     Haricots.     Sardine. 

Tinned  tunny     Omelette.     Dessert. 

Soup.     Boiled  Meat.        Rice. 

Boudin    (black  pudding).     Omelette.     Dessert 

The  above  menu  appears  much  better  than  it  really  was.  The 
meat  was  badly  cooked,  of  poor  quality,  and  very  insufficient  in 
quantity.    Vegetables  were  not  eaten  with  the  meat. 

The  dessert  varied.  During  the  autumn  and  first  part  of  winter 
grapes,  walnuts  or  chestnuts  were  provided.  Later  came  almonds, 
and  in  summer  occasionally  cherries. 

The  man-servant  waited  at  table.  He  brought  ^in  the  dishes 
(plates  were  not  changed)  and  then  was  kept  busy  cutting  bread. 
Bread  was  the  one  article  of  food  which  was  distributed  ad  lib. 
And  this  was  very  necessary,  for  meals  were  few  and  far  between 
and  there  was  not  much  else  to  eat.  French  people  are  proverbially 
great  bread-eaters  ;  in  French  boarding  schools  it  is  indeed  the  staff 
of  life. 

The  behaviour  of  the  boys  at  table  was  very  bad.  The  Diredeur 
occasionally  looked  in  and  foimd  fault,  but  the  surveHlant  was  in 
sole  charge,  and  he  had  not  sufficient  influence  to  mend  matters. 
The  boys  were  too  noisy,  and  the  room  after  a  meal  presented  a 
dirty  appearance.  The  method  of  leaving  boys  to  themselves  at 
mealtime  is  one  that  needs  early  reform.  I  spoke  to  the  professeurs 
on  the  subject  and  they  were  unanimous  in  saying  that  the  internal 
arrangements  of  the  boarding  school  were  bad,  and  were  a  blot  on 
whole  training  of  boys. 

The  boys  had  half-an-hour's  play  before  afternoon  school.  Glasses 
went  on  from  1  to  4.  A  break  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  was  allowed  at 
2  o'clock.  At  4:  there  was  the  "  long  "  recreation.  It  was  only  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  Considering  that  the  boys  had  been  in  school 
for  three  hours,  and  that  two  hours  study  was  to  follow,  the  time 
for  play  was  far  too  short.  To  make  matters  worse  boys  wrote 
their  impositions  then  and  *<  turned ''  work  was  heard.  In  this  way 
a  bad  boy  was  in  the  schoolroom  from  1  till  nearly  7  o'clock ! 

Even  those  who  were  free  did  not,  as  I  have  said  above,  know 
how  to  make  the  most  of  their  liberty. 

Preparation  from  4.45  to  6.45  was  presided  over  by  a  professeur. 
Most  day-scholars  were  present,  and  the  schooboom  was  con- 
sequently full.    Supper   followed,  after  which  there  was  a  few 
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minutefl'  leisure  before  beguming  the  seoond  preparation,  which 
lasted  from  7.30  to  9. 

The  boys  went  up  to  bed  immediately  after  this. 

Such  was  a  boy's  working  day. 

Seven  hours  in  class,  three  and  a  half  hours'  preparation !  By 
the  time  9  o'clock  came  a  boy  was  exhausted — and  no  wonder. 

Thursday  was  a  half -holiday,  though  no  English  boy  would  Thunday 
designate  it  by  such  a  name.    It  began  with  preparation  from  balf -holiday. 
1  to  2.    Boys  could,  however,  borrow  books  from  the  library  and 
read  during  this  time. 

At  2  o'clock  the  pupil  dressed,  then  went  for  a  walk  or  to  the 
playing  field.  He  returned  in  time  for  the  usual  afternoon  pre- 
paration at  4.45.  So  even  on  a  half-holiday  he  spent  three  hours 
in  the  schoolroom. 

When  out  for  a  walk  boys  were  obliged  to  walk  in  rank  until 
they  were  outside  the  town.  They  frequently  gave  trouble  to  the 
surveillafU  by  getting  too  far  in  front  or  lagging  behind. 

The  time  allowed  was  not  long  enough  to  have  a  really  good 
ramble  in  the  country  and  forget  the  cares  of  school  routine. 

Remarks  on  the  playing-field  will  be  made  a  little  further  on. 

Sunday  did  not  bring  the  boy  the  rest  and  change  he  was  sorely  Sunday, 
in  need  of.     He  was  up  at  6.30  as  on  the  other  days  of  the  week. 

Preparation  8  to  10.  At  10  o'cl«)ck  he  dressed  ready  for  Church. 
The  Directeur  himself  took  the  boys  to  messe  at  11  o'clock. 
This  hour  11  to  12  was  one  of  blss  to  the  surveiUant,  It  was  the 
only  time  in  the  day  that  he  was  free  from  the  boys. 

At  1  o'clock  the  bell  rang  for  preparation.  Boys  could  read 
library  books  at  this  time  if  they  wished. 

From  2  to  4  they  went  for  a  walk.  Then  followed  the  ordinary 
preparation  from  4.45  to  6.45,  and  from  7.30  to  9.  It  will  be  seen 
that  Simday  was  a  hard,  depressing  day.  It  was  really  harder 
than  the  other  days,  for  class  work  is  not  so  wearying  as  incessant 
preparation.  Five  and  a  half  hours'  preparation  can  only  be  a 
weariness  to  body  and  mind. 

During  the  months  of  May,  June,  July,  the  time-table  wassammer 
slightly  modified.  The  boy  rose  at  5.30  (except  on  Sunday)  and  time-table, 
did  one  hour's  study  before  breakfast.  On  Thursdays  and  Sundays 
he  was  free  after  supper  and  went  to  the  playing-field  or  for  a  walk. 
This  arrangement  was  good  in  one  way,  for  it  was  too  hot  to  go 
out  in  the  afternoon.  But  unfortunately  no  work  was  excused. 
The  whole  of  the  afternoon  (1.45  to  6),  therefore,  with  the  exception 
of  a  break  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  was  taken  up  with  pre- 
paration. Four  hours'  study  in  a  hot  schoolroom  is  killing  work. 
By  supper  time  the  surveillarU  and  boys  were  exasperated  and 
exhausted,  and  tpo  weary  to  enjoy  properly  the  recreation  which 
followed. 

I  have  said  that  on  Thursdays  (and  sometimes  on  Saturdays)  the  Sports 
boys  went  to  the  playing  field  instead  of  for  a  walk.     I  believe  this 
is  rather  exceptional  in  higher  primary  schools,  but  our  Directeur 
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held  modern  views  and  vrislied  his  boys  to  learn  cricket  and  football. 
This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  carried 
far  enough.  The  exigencies  of  the  time-table  do  not  allow  sufficient 
time  to  be  given  to  sports. 

The  field  was  about  ten  minutes*  walk  from  the  school. 

In  winter  football  was  indulged  in. 

The  boys  had  no  special  dress  for  games,  and  as  the  field  was  not 
drained,  its  state  in  bad  weather  prevented  boys  from  playing. 

It  was  not  large  enough  to  allow  two  games  to  be  played  at  the 
same  time.  Hence  forty  boys  had  to  play  together.  It  was  not 
poscfible  under  the  circumstances  to  teach  them  scientific  football 
(Association).  The  game  consisted  of  a  general  helter  skelter  after 
the  ball. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  football  (chiefly  the  Rugby 
code)  is  fast  coming  into  favour  in  France. 

In  summer,  the  field  bore  quite  an  animated  appearance. 

Some  boys  were  devotees  of  croquet,  others  settled  down  to  a  game 
of  skittles,  while  the  rest  went  in  for  cricket.  I  do  not  think  cricket 
is  quite  suited  to  a  Frenchman.  It  is  one  of  those  games  that  needs 
— according  to  foreigners — ^to  be  taken  sadly.  However  we  had  a 
number  of  very  interesting  little  games.  Monsieur  A.  was  an  en- 
thusiastic cricketer,  the  surveHlanJt  learned  to  like  the  game,  and 
some  of  the  boys  shaped  very  well.  They  had  ideas  of  their  own, 
too,  which  I  could  not  succeed  in  getting  rid  of. 

They  soon  understood  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  poor  batsman  to 
play  steadily  and  keep  his  wicket  up,  while  the  better  batsman 
makes  the  runs. 

The  only  way  of  playing  steadily  in  their  opinion  was  not  to 
move  the  bat  at  all.  I  vainly  tried  to  show  some  of  them  how  to 
move  the  bat  and  play  the  ball.  "  No,"  said  they,  *'  it  is  much 
safer  to  keep  the  bat  still  and  let  the  ball  hit  it.'* 

On  a  few  occasions  the  bojrs  went  to  the  river  to  bathe.  Two 
or  three  could  swim  fairly  well. 

Sports'  expenses  were  met  by  a  subscription  of  3  francs.    This 

modest  sum  had  not  only  to  provide  for  cricket  and  football  material, 

but  for  the  rebinding  of  library  books,  and  for  the  cartridges  used  in 

the  exerdces  de  tir. 

Exercicea  do      These  "  exerdces  de  tir  "  (target  practice)  are  obligatory  for  the 

^>'-  boarders,  but  nearly  all  the  day-scholars  took  part  also. 

The  boys  were  provided  with  a  rifle,  an  exact  model  of  the  Lebel 
(the  army  regulation  rifle,  but  of  smaller  size).  The  target  was 
placed  in  the  grass-plot  in  front  of  the  head-master's  study 
Monsieur  A.  superintended  the  firing.  The  best  six  shots  in  the 
school  entered  for  the  higher  primary  school  competition.  Of 
the  twenty-five  schools  which  entered,  the  school  in  which  I  was 
teaching  came  tenth  on  the  list. 
Religion.  Boys  attend  eleven  o'clock  messe  on  Sundays.    This  is  the  sole 

religious  instruction  they  get  during  the  week.      Anything  like 
—  "  school  prayers  "  is  unknown. 
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Children  in  France  receive  their  first  Communion  at  the  age  of 
eleven  or  twelve,  hence  all  boys  in  the  school  had  gone  through 
the  ceremony  previous  to  their  coming  to  the  school. 

The  cwri  never  visited  the  school,  consequently  I  never  heard 
of  any  "  Confession." 

I  noticed  that  there  was  a  tendency  to  sneer  at  the  Bible  and 
religion  whenever  these  were  mentioned — as  sometimes  happened 
in  the  morale  lessons. 

If  the  boys  lacked  some  of  the  qualities  which  we  associate  with  Moral  tone. 

public  school  spirit,"  happily  there  is  a  brighter  side  to  the  picture. 
In  spite  of  much  wrangling  and  cliquishness  among  the  boys,  for 
which  the  organisation  is  largely  to  blame  in  not  providing  healthy 
outlets  for  animal  spirits,  they  are  a£Eectionate  and  friendly  to 
one  another.  There  were  several  striking  cases  of  David  and 
Jonathan.  They  worthily  upheld  the  Frenchman's  reputation 
for  politeness.  The  elder  boys  particularly  were  courteous  in  the 
extreme.  One  cannot  but  admire  the  ever-ready  watchfulness  to 
be  polite  in  the  smallest  details. 

Considering  that  I  was  Anglais  and  did  little  for  the  boys  I  think 
the  friendliness  and  courtesy  shown  by  them  to  me  was  remarkable. 
Not  least  among  old  pupils,  whose  memories  I  cherish,  do  I  place 
the  boys  at  the  Higher  Primary  School  at  X . 


v.— PUBLIC  EXAMINATIONS. 

French  schoolboys  have  to  undergo  the  same  ordeal  of  examina-  Number  and 
tions  as  their  fellow-sufierers  in  England.  Setting  on  one  side  use. 
the  examinations  for  special  purposes,  such  as  those  for  the  civil 
service  and  entrance  examinations,  nearly  every  boy  would  take 
one  or  more  of  the  following  during  his  school  career  :  in  the  primary 
school  the  oertificat  d'ettuks  primaires,  in  higher  primary  schools 
the  certificat  (T&udes  primaires  swp&iiewes  or  the  brevet  simple  and 
in  secondary  schools  the  baccalaureat. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  these  examinations  occur  at  the  end  of 
a  school  course,  they  are  the  goal  which  a  boy  should  aim  at  before 
leaving  school  altogether  or  passing  on  to  another  school. 

The  custom  of  several  forms  in  a  school  being  examined,  such 
as  obtains  in  many  English  schools,  where  the  boys  take  the  various 
stages  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Locals  or  College  of  Preceptors 
examinations,  is  not  found  in  France.  Thus,  in  higher  primary 
schools,  a  boy  does  not  enter  for  an  examination  imtil  he  is  in 
the  third  year. 

These  examinations  generally  take  place  in  summer.    A  boy's  Overwork, 
time-table,  as  has  been  said,  is  very  full  all  the  year  round ;    the 
addition  of  one  or  two  examinations  at  the  end  of  the  year  makes 
his  burden  a  great  deal  heavier. 

I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  boys  of  the  third  year  made  splendid 
efforts  at  success.    From  early  morning  till  9  oclock  at  night, 
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they  were  hard  at  work,  frequently  working  through  their  scanty 
recreation. 

There  is  no  doubt  there  was  overwork  among  these  elder  boys. 
Unfortunately  they  cannot  see  the  need  of  physical  exercise, 
consequently  by  the  time  the  examination  comes  they  are  unfit 
to  do  themselves  justice. 

I  purpose  making  a  list  of  the  questions  asked  in  the  examina- 
tions of  1902.  Papers  are  not  printed  in  France.  The  presiding 
examiner  dictates  the  questions.  It  is  thus  difficult  to  get  i-o 
know  what  is  actually  set. 

Pupils  were  kind  enough  to  tell  me  after  the  examination  what 
questions  were  set.  Under  these  circumstances  allowance  must 
be  made  for  errors. 

A.    Brevet  Elf^:mentaire. 

Brevet  The  passing  of  the  examination  for  the  brevet  simple  (or  demen- 

cl^mentoire.  taire)  is  obligatory  in  the  case  of  all  those  who  aspire  to  enter  the 

normal  schools.    As  a  large  number  of  pupils  in  the  higher  primary 

schools  go  in  for  teaching,  it  is  one  of  the  most  popular  exaraiaations 

among  third-year  boys. 

Every  candidate  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age  on  the 
1st  of  October  in  the  year  in  which  he  presents  himself  for  ex- 
amination. 

The  examination  takes  place  at  the  chef-lieu  of  the  department, 
and  is  held  by  a  commission  consisting  of  at  least  seven  members, 
presided  over  by  the  Inspedeur  de  FAcademie. 
The  subjects  are  divided  into  three  series : — 

(i.)  Dictation. — ^French  Composition. — ^Arithmetic, 
(ii.)  Writing. — Drawing. — Gymnastics, 
(iii.)  Oral : 

Reading  and  explanation  of  text. 
Questions  and  Arithmetic. 

History. — Civic  Instruction. — Geography  of  France. 
Solfa  Music. 

Physics.— Natural  Science. — ^Agriculture. 
No  candidate  ig  allowed  to  take  the  second  series  unless  he 
has  half  the  maximum  of  marks  in  the  first.  Similarly  he  must 
have  half  the  maximum  in  Series  2  before  passing  to  the  3rd  series. 
Every  subject  has  a  maximum  of  twenty,  except  gymnastics  and 
music,  which  are  marked  out  of  ten. 

The  questions  set  are  jiot  the  same  in  the  different  chefs-lieux, 
and  as  the  papers  are  corrected  by  different  commissions,  the 
standard  of  passing  varies. 

Thirteen  candidates  from  X presented  themselves.    The 

weaker  ones,  fearingthe  severity  of  the  inspedeur  at  the  chef4ieu  (a), 
chose  for  their  centre  the  cJiefdieu  (/s)  m  the  next  department  where 
the  presiding  examiner  was  known  to  be  less  severe.  Their  plan, 
however,  was  not  successful ;  of  the  eight  who  presented  themselves 
at  (^),  only  one  passed,  while  of  the  five  at  (a)  only  one  failed. 
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The  examination  last  year  played  liavoc  everywhere.    The  school 

at  X in  passing  five  out  of  thirteen  was  not  below  the  average. 

The  failure  of  most  of  the  candidates  did  not  surprise  the  profeaseurs. 

For  the  sake  of  comparison  I  give  the  questions  asked  at  the 
centres  a  and  /9  in  the  Appendix. 

B.      EXAMEN    DU  CeRTIFICAT  n'ExrDES  PUIMAIRES  SuptelEURES. 

Theoretically   the    Examen   du   Certificat    JC Etudes  Primaires  Examon  du 
SupArieures  corresponds  in  higher  primary  schools  to  the  certificat  Oertifioat 
d^itudes  in  primary  schools.  i?*"^ 

In  practice  the  two  examinations  differ  widely,  for  whereas  in  Sup^rieureiu 
primary  schools  a  large  number  of  the  pupils  enter  for  the  certificat 
and  obtain  it  with  ease,  in  higher  primary  schools  few  enter  and 
many  fail. 

One  may  give  two  reasons  for  the  low  number  of  candidateR  : — 

1.  The  certificat  is  of  little  practical  use.  The  intelligent 
third-year  pupil  wishes  to  pass  an  examination  which  will  be  of 
use  in  leading  to  some  career,  he  does  not  wish  to  expend  much 
work  on  an  examination  which  only  brings  honour.  Thus  ho 
chooses  the  brevet  simple,  the  entrance  examinations  to  technical 
schools,  or  competitive,  examinations  for  civil  service  ap- 
pointments. 

2.  The  examination  appears  to  be  unnecessarily  severe. 
French  composition  and  la  morale  are  papers  which  are  dreaded 
by  the  candidates. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  render  the  examination  more  popular, 
and  especially  to  lower  the  standard  required  for  passing.  The 
subjects  of  the  examination  are  arranged  so  as  to  correspond  with 
the  different  sections  in  the  school  (general,  commercial,  industrial, 
agricultural).  ,    . 

Subjects  for  all  Candidates  :— 

1.  £a  morale. 

2.  Composition. 
'"S.  Science. 

(a)  a  question  in.  Arithmetic  or  Geometry. 
(6)  „         „        „  Physics  or  Chemistry, 
(c)  „         „        n  Natural  History  or  Hygiene. 
4.  Drawing. 
Special   subjects   (varying  according  to  the  section). — ^A  foreign 
language,  or  drawing,  or  agriculture. 
Oral  (varies  according  to  section). — Greneral  section : — 

1.  Reading  with  explanation,  grammar. 

2.  History  and  geography. 

3.  Mathematics,  natural  sciences. 

4.  Conversation  in  the  foreign  language. 

Practical  work : — 

Section  general :  manual  (wood  or  iron). 

pommercial ;  bookkeeping,  shorthand. 
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Section  industrial :  manual  (wood  or  iron). 
,,       asrriculturEd :  afrricultuie. 

There  Ib  also  an  examinatiol  in  singing  and  gymnastics. 

Each  subject  has  a  maximum  of  20  assigned  to  it  (except  singing 
and  gymnastics,  which  have  a  maximum  of  10).  In  order  to  pass 
the  whole  examination  a  candidate  must  get  half  marks  in  the 
practical  work,  and  the  total  number  of  marks  obtained  in  all 
subjects  must  be  50  per  cent,  of  the  maximum  total. 

The  result  of  the  examination  last  year  was  considered  very 
satisfactory,  four  of  the  pupils  at  X passing  out  of  six. 

The  written  examination  was  held  at  the  school,  the  oral  and 
practical  at  the  chef -lieu  of  the  department. 

The  questions  asked,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  one  of  the  can- 
didates, are  given  in  the  Appendix. 

C. — EXAMEN    DBS     BOURSES     POUR    LES     ECOLES  PrIMAIRES 

Supi5rieures. 

Examen  des      The  general  conditions  for  obtaining  scholarships  are  stated  in 

Bourses  pour  ^^j^^  chapter  on  school  organization. 

primaires  "^^  questions   asked  at  the  chef4teu  in  1901  are  given  in  the 

Bupcrieures.  Appendix.  Thirty-eight  candidates  presented  themselves  for  ex- 
amination ;  only  thirteen  passed  the  written  examination,  two  of 
the  thirteen  failed  in  the  oral.  Of  the  seven  pupils  who  entered 
from  X three  passed  (all  of  these  were  in  the  second  year). 

A.  M.  Saville. 
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APPENDIX. 
Specimen  Examination  Papers, 

L — ^Bbsvbt  El^msntairb. 

Written  Examination. 

1.  Composition . — 

Centre  a.     La  Fontaine,  dans  line  dee  plus  jolies  de  ses  fables,  raoonte 

qu'un  jour  le  lapin  se  laissa  yaincre  par  la  tortue  qui  Fayait  pro- 

voqu6  k  la  coarse. 

Vous  suppoeerez  que  le  lapin  raoonte  sa  m^saventure  k  quelques- 

uns  de  ses  amis. 
Centre  ^.     In^entez  une  suite  k  la  fable  '*  La  Cigale  et  la  Fourmi/*  de 

mani^re  a  en  tirer  une  lefon  morale. 

2.  Arithmetic : — 

Centre  a. 

1.  Un  marchand  avait  achet^  40  m.  de  drap  quMI  revend  aveo  un 

b^n^fice  ^gal  auz  |^  du  prix  d'aohat.  SMI  avait  rovendu  oe  drap 
avec  un  b^n^fice  de  15  7o  sur  le  prix  de  vente,  11  aurait 
eu  24M5  de  b^n^fice  de  plus.  On  demande  le  prix  d'aohat  du 
drap. 

2.  D6montrer    que  100  x  100  est  plus  grand  que  90  x  101.     Faire 

un  simple  raisonnement  en  s'appuyant  sur   la  definition  de  la 
multiplication  et  remplacer  pour  le  raisonnement  99  par  (100  - 1) 
et  101  par  (100  +  1). 
Centre  /3. 

1.  Expliquer    la    Reduction    des    fractions  %  |,  f,  au   m^me    de- 

nominate ur. 

2.  Un  champ  a  la  forme  d'un  trapeze,  dont  les  bases  ont  respective- 

ment  35  decametres  4  centimetres  et  4  hectometres  67  decimetres, 
et  la  hauteur  188  metres.     On  prend  ensuite  deux  points :   £F 
sur  la  grande  base  DC;   de  sorte  que  D£=190  metres  et  DF 
=  196  metres  ;   et  Ton  mene  deux  paralleles  ;   £6,  FH,  deter- 
minant les  bords  d'un  chemin  partageant  le  champs  en  deux 
parties  egaies.     On  demande  : 
(1.)  La  surface  du  champ. 
(2.)  La  distance  AG. 
(3.)  La  surface  du  chemin  EFGH. 
(4.)  La  surface  de  chacune  des  deux  parties  du  champ. 

3.  Dictation: — 

(Passage  read  through,  then  dictated  slowly,  passage  read  again.  Ten 
minutes  given  to  revise.     Pupils  to  punctuate.) 

4.  Writing: — 

Une  partie  de  Torthographe  en  grosse  cursive,  fine  et  moyenne  cursive, 
grosse  ronde  et  grosse  b&tarde. 

5.  Drawing : — 

Centre  a*     Un  pupitre  k  musique  (cruquis  cot^). 

Centre  §. — Chaise  vue  en  elevation,  plan,  profil,  dos  (croquis  oot^). 

Oral  Examination. 

1.  Gymnastics : — 

Qoijtre  a. — Le  gardc-k-vous.  Longueur  des  diilerontes  sortes  de  p(ii» 
et  \  itesse  de  cee  pas.  Demi-tour  a  droite  :  les  commandements  de 
oe  mouvement  de  pied,  ferme  et  en  marchant. 
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Centre  P. : 

(1.)   Faire  alligner,  doubler,  marcher  una  escouade. 
(2.)  Expliquer  et  faire  ez6oater  le  demi-toar. 

2.  History : — 

Centre  a. — Les  cent  jours.    AttributionB  da  conseil  munioipaL 
Centre  8. 

(1.)  Regne  de  Louis  XVI. ;  ses  ministres.     Guerre  deTind^pendanoe 
d*Amerique. 

(2.)  I^uis  XI.  et  dharles  le  Tom^aire. 

3.  Geography : — 

Centre  a. — L'Alg6rie. 

Centre  p, — La  cdte  de  la  Manche  physique ;  les  villes  sur  la  c6te,  les 
d^partements,  prefectures  et  sous-prefectures,  les  fleuves  cOtiers, 
et  geographic  eoonomique  des  diverses  parties  de  ce  pays. 

4.  Arithmetic : — 

Centre  a. — ^Th6orie  du  3 :   cas  de  la  division. 
Centre  fi. 

(I.)  Tout  nombre  qui  endivise  deux  autres,  diyise  leur  plus  grand 

commun  diviseur.     Le  demontrer. 
(2.)  Enoncer,  d6montrer  et  appliquer  le  2^  cas  de  la  soustractioU  des 
fractions. 

5.  Science : — 

Physics :    La  pompo  aspirante  et  foulante. 
Chemistry :    L*acide  sulfurique — preparation — ^usages. 
Natural  History :  La  fleur.    Reproduction  des  vegetaux. 

6.  Beading  (with  explanation) : — 

Centre  o. — Les  Bftcherons  (Andr6  Theuriot). 

Centre  8. — Lire  et  expliquer  une  partie  de  "L'&no  et  le  chien," 
Analyser  logiquement  et  grammaticalement  une  phrase. 

II. — Cebthhcat  d*  Etudes  Pbimaibbs  Sup£ribitbss. 

Written-  Examination, 

1.  La  Morale  (Ij^  hours) : — 

Vous  devez  aimer  votre  grande  patrie  la  France  ;  vous  devez  aussi  aimer 
votre  petit  pays,  c^est-&-diro  le  pays  natal.  Comment  devez-vous, 
considerer  ces  deux  amours  ? 

2.  Composition  frannaiae  (IJ  hours) : — 

Vous  faites  une  promenade  dans  un  grand  bois.  Decrivez  le  spectacle 
que  vous  avez  sous  les  yeux.  Dites  pourquoi  vous  trouvez  du  plaisir, 
et  montrez  combien  il  est  a  la  fois  cruel  et  maladroit  de  diboiser 
un  pays. 

3.  Dessin  (2  hours) : — 

Mise  en  perspective  une  table  simple  ^  quatre  pieds. 

4.  Mathematics  and  Natural  Science : — 

(1)  Un  problime  d'arithmetique. 

(2)  Un  probieme  de  geometric. 

(3)  Donnez  succinctement  les  proprietes  et  les  usages  des  principaux 

metaux  usuels. 

Insistez  sur  le  plomb,  et  les  oxydes  et  lee  carbonates  de  ce  metal. 

L'eau  :    pure,  potable  et  natuielle. 

5.  Anglais  : — 

A  short  piece  of  English  prose  to  translate  into  French.  (Dictionary 
allowed.) 
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Oral  Bvimination. 

1.  Science  and  McUkemoHques. 

(1)  Th^r^me  et  probleme  but  les'iiombres  premiers. 

(2)  Chimiet  la  b«iiziiie,  ses  applioations  induatriellea. 

(3)  Botanique :  Caractdres  g^^ux  doe  crucif ^rea ;  principales  plaates. 

2.  Huiokrt  tt  Oengraphie  : — 

(1)  R^gae  de  Philippe  IL   d'Espagne.       G6n6ralit^  but  le  rdgne  de 

Charles  X.  et  la  conquete  de  TAlgdrie. 

(2)  C6te  de  la  Maache ;  nature  et  d^taols  de  la  cdto. 

3.  LiUerahtre  ei  Leclure  expliqitee  : — 

"  L'infinimeiit  grand  et  I'infiniment  petit.**      (Pascal— Textes  claaaiques 

de  Demogeot.) 
Lecture  et  explication  de  la  1*^  partie. 

Analyse  grammaticale  de  quelques  mots ;  biographie  de  Pascal. 
Divisions  de  la  Philosophie. 

4.  Anglais : — 

Lecture  et  traduction  d'un  moroeau. 

Questions  sur  le  vooabulaire  et  lee  temps  prinoipaux  de  quelques  yerbes. 

5.  Travaux  manfuels  : — 

Menuiserie :  assemblage  a  parement. 

6.  Chant:-- 

Questions  sur  la  th^rie  (mesures  compos^es ;  contretemps). 
Execution  d'un  morceau. 

7.  Oymnagtique: — 

Mouvements  aux  appareils  (trapdze,  barre  fixe,  anneaux,  barres  paral* 
Ulesy  corde  lisse). 

Ill — ^EXAHSN  DBS  BOUBSBS  POUB  LKS  ECOLES  PBUfAIKBS  SuPfiRIEUBBS. 

Written  Examination, 

1.  Didtse  ;— 

*'  L'amour  de  la  patrie  " — ^Emest  Lavisse. 

2.  M€Uhhnatiques : — 

(a)  Trouver  la  fraction  ^quivalente  a  ^.r  et  qui  ait  pour  d^ominateur 
28.     D^monteur  quo  les  deux  fractions  sont  ^uivalents. 

(6)  Deux  bicyclistes  paicourent  la  route  de  P.  a  B.  dans  les  conditions 
suivantes ;  le  premier  bicycle  a  fait  975.  tours  de  la  roue  de  devant 
lorsque  le  second  part  de  P.,  il  fait  47  tours  de  roue  pendant  que 
le  second  en  fait  36 ;  mais  48  tours  de  roue  du  second  bicycle  en 
valent  67  du  premier.  Combien  de  tours  de  roue  du  second  bicycle 
aura-t-il  fait  avant  d'atteindre  le  premier  7  (II  s'agit  toujours  de  la 
roue  de  devant). 

3.  Composition  Franr,aise  : — 

Un  de  vos  camarades  de  classe,  fils  d*un  cultivateur  ais6,  vous  ^rit 
qu'il  ne  veut  pas  embrasser  la  profession  de  son  p^re,  parce  que, 
d'apres  lui,  le  metier  de  cultivateur  est  le  plus  p^nible,  le  moins 
lucratif  et  le  plus  dddalgn^.  II  pref^re  entror  dans  un  bureau  a 
la  ville. 

Vous  r6pondez  a  oette  lettre  de  votro  amL 

Oral  Examination, 

1.  Hietoire  et  O^ograpkie  de  la  France  etdeaes  Cotonieb  : — 
(1.)  Date  de  la  premiere  R^publique. 
{2.)  Les  prinoipaux  6v^nements  sous  la  Convention. 
(3.)  La  France  est-elle  un  pays  industriei  ? 
(4.)  Qu'eet-ce  qui  favorise  Findustrie  d'un  pays. 
(5.)  Les  principales  hidustries  de  la  France. 
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2.  Ledttre  ExpLiqude : — 

Lire  a  haute  voix  (un  moroeau)  et  donner  des  explioations.  ' 

3.  Morale  et  Instruciion  Civique  : — 

(1.)  Qu'est  qu'un  homme  vortueux  ? 

(2.)  Pourquoi  rhomme  ne  doit-il  paa  mal trailer  los  aniinaux  7 

(3.)  Comment  qualifiez-vous  Thomme  qui  lea  maltraitent  1 

(4.)  Qu*e8t-ce  que  la  morale  pratique  ? 

(5.)  Qu*e8t-ce  que  la  morale  th^orique  1! 

4.  Arithmetique : — 

(1.)  Soustraire  deux  nombres  fractionnairies.     Donnez  la  regie. 
(2.)  Qu'est  qu*une  fraction  docimale  ? 
(3.)  Qu'est  qu*une  fraction  ordinaire  7 

o.  Ge'mnelrie  : — 

Comment  fait-ou  puur  oalculer  la  surface  dun  paralldiogramme  ?    dVn 
losange  ?    Le  carr6  est-il  im  losauge  ? 

0.  Uisloire  NatureUe  : — 

Que  savez-vous  sur  les  insectes  ? 


i^n 


^iw. 
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NOTE, — This  summary  is  intended  to  show  the  extent  to  which  the 
traioine  and  position  of  teachers  in  puhhc  primary  schools  in  France  is 
iim)08ea  or  regulated  by  the  State.  The  information  has  been  taken  from 
official  sources,  and  th(3  conditions  summarised  are  those  in  force  in  June, 
1906.  but  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  this  is  a  collection  of  "  paper 
regulations "  only,  and  that  no  attempt  is  made  to  estimate  how  far  the 
regulations  are  modified  or  ignored  in  practice. 

The  obvious  disadvantages  of  attempting  to  represent  a  living  organisa- 
tion by  a  summary  of  the  regulations  wmch  nominally  govern  it  are  mitigated 
in  the  present  instance  because  this  paper  serves  as  jjreface  to  Mr.  Dum ville's 
(p.  169  J^  below).  I  have  felt,  moreover,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  attempt  to  realise  the  force  of  written  laws— without  living  under 
them — and  that  a  partial  interpretation  of  the  effects  of  regulations 
would  be  more  inadequate  than  the  regulations  themselves.  The  following 
pages  can  only  be  put  to  their  full  use  oy  those  already  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  who  vdll  know  better  than  I  do  with  what  limitations  they  are  to  be 
taken.  H.  E.  M. 

L— QUALIFICATIONS  AND  POSITION    OF   TEACHERS 

IN  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

A. — EltEmentaby  Schools.* 

In  order  to  teach  in  a  State  elementary  school  a  man  must  be  at  Minimum 
least  eighteen  years  of  age,  a  woman  seventeen  years.    No  one  can  Require- 
direct  a  school  oefore  twenty-one  years  of  age,  or  a  school  to  which  °^®^*s- 
a  boarding  iostitution  is  attached,  before  twenty-five  years  of  age. 

No  one  can  be  a  member  of  the  staff  in  a  State  pnmary  school 
unless  he  or  she  is  of  French  nationality. 

No  one  can  teach,  even  as  probationer,  in  an  elementary  school 
unless  he  (or  she)  holds  the  most  elementAry  of  the  teachers'  certi- 
ficates— the  brevet  eli^nentaire  (see  pp.  152-3). 

No  member  of  a  reUgious  order  is  allowed  to  teach  in  an  Religious 
elementary  school  whether  public  or  private.  Restrictions. 

The  State  teacher  is  at  liberty  to  attex^d  the  services  and  submit 
to  the  observances  of  his  (or  her)  religiou  as  a  private  person,  but 
he  may  not  do  so  officially,  that  is  to  say  at  the  head  of  his  pupils. 

*  In  France  primary  education  includes,  by  law  :  "  ennevfjtnement  primaire 
SUmcfUaire'*  (elementary  schodls  for  children  of  compulsory  school  age — 
six  to  thirteen  years— and  infant  schools)  and  "  enseignement  primaire  supe- 
riewr.^  R^n^t;ion«  affecting  teachers  in  hi^er  elementary  schools  are 
therefore  included  in  this  sommary  (see  pp.  136-139).  Infant  schools  include 
Scales  fnatemdles  and  cUuws  erifantines.  The  former  are  mixed  schools  to 
which  children  can  be  admitted  from  two  to  six  years  of  age.  The  latter 
are  intermediate  classes  between  the  ecole  matemdU  and  the  elementary 
school  proper,  and  can  only  exist  as  attached  to  one  or  the  other  ;  children 
are  adhnitted  netween  the  ages  of  four  and  seven.  Teachers  in  infant  schools 
are  aasimilated',  as  far  as  State  regulations  are  concerned,  to  teachers  in 
elementary  schools.  The  following  re^rolations,  therefore,  apply  e([ually  to 
teachers  in  infant  schools  unless  specially  mentioned  otherwise. 
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On  the  other  hand,  he  cannot  be  obl^ed  to  take  his  pu[>ils  to 
church  or  in  any  way  to  undertake  rehgious  duties  in  relation  to 
them. 

French  primary  teachers  are  direct  servants  of  the  State.* 

Two  years  of  military  service  are  now  required  from  teachers  as 
from  other  French  citizens. 

Training  College  students,  who  receive  their  education,  board 
and  lodging  free  at  the  expense  of  public  funds,  must  undertake 
to  teach  for  ten  years  in  public  elementary  schools  in  France 
or  in  French  possessions  (see  below,  p.  143). 

Teachers  in  primary  schools  are  divided  into  stagniires  and 
tUulaires.  Stagiairea  are  appointed  by  the  Academy  Insjjector  f ; 
they  must  hold  the  brevet  eUvientaire  and  must  be  at  least  eighteen 
years  of  age  (men)  and  seventeen  (women).  Tittdaires  are  fully 
certificated  teachers  ;  they  are  appointed  by  the  Prefect  f ,  under 
the  authority  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  on  the 
nomination  of  the  Academy  Inspector.  In  order  to  be  fully 
certificated,  or  made  tihUairey  a  teacher  must  have  had  at  least  two 
years'  experience  in  a  public  or  private  school,  and  must  hold  the 
certijuxd  (Taptitude  p^dagogimce  (for  which  the  minimum  age  is 
twenty,  see  pp.  155-6).  That  is  to  say  a  siagiaire  can 
become  a  titvlaire  after  two  years'  experience  and  after 
passing  the  necessary  theoretical  and  practical  examination, 
at  the  minimum  age  of  twenty.  The  time  passed  as  students 
in  Training  Colleges  counts  towards  the  required  teaching 
experience  of  two  years,  from  the  age  of  eighteen  for  men, 
seventeen  for  women,  the  minimum  age  of  admission  to  Training 

*  This  statement  applies,  of  course,  to  primary  teachers  recognised  as 
such  by  the  State.  For  instance,  those  who  are  employed  solely  in  hoarding 
houses  attached  to  schools  and  not  in  the  schools  themselves,  are  not,  as  stated 
below,  State  servants  ;  teachers  in  sirls'  schools  in  communes  with  less  than 
400  inhabitants  and  in  infant  schools  in  communes  with  less  than  2.000  in- 
habitants, to  take  another  example,  have  also  no  claim  to  pensions,  oecause 
these  achool&are  an  optional  and  not  a  compulsory  burden  on  the  commune. 

t  France  is  divided  into  eighty-seven  Departments,  the  subdivisions  of 
the  Department  being  the  arronaiweuient^  canton^  commune.  Further,  for 
educational  purposes,  France  is  divided  into  seventeen  divisions  ceilled 
AcadimieSy  each  Academy  consisting  of  a  certain  number  of  Departments. 
At  the  head  of  each  Academy  is  the  Recteur,  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  Republic,  whose  authority  extends  over  all  institutions  of  public 
education  (higher,  secondary,  primary)  in  the  Academy.  For  primary 
education  his  authoritry  on  certain  points  is  limited  by  that  of  the 
FrefetSf  of  whom  there  is  one  in  each  Department.  The  administration  of 
elementary  education  is  centralised  in  the  hands  of  the  Prefet  assisted  by 
the  ConseU  D^partmentcUy  of  which  he  is  president,  the  Inspecteur  d'Aca- 
iUmie  being  vice-president :  four  councillors  elected  by  their  colleagues,  the 
Director  and  Directress  of  tne  Departmental  Training  Colleges,  two  Primary 
Inspectors  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  two  primary 
men  and  two  primary  women  teachers  chosen  by  their  colleagues,  are 
members  of  the  Council.  There  is  an  Inspecteur  dAcad^mie  in  each 
Department,  who  acts  as  the  permanent  representative  of  the  Rectmr 
ana  who  is  ap|)ointed  by  the  Minister :  he  is  practically  the  head  of  the 
primary  education  in  his  Department.  Primary  Inspectors,  of  whom  there 
are  between  400  and  500,  are  servants  of  the  Central  Government,  appomted 
by  the  Minister  and  placed  under  the  immediate  control  of  t  he  Aciulemy 
Inspector;  they  must  hold  a  special  certificate  (which  is  the  same  as  that 
for  Directors  of  Training  Colleges,  see  below,  p.  167). 
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Collies  being  sixteen  (sec  page  143);  dispensations  from  the 
stiige  of  two  years  may  be  Ki*&iit^  ^  t'he  Mmister  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Departmental  Council.  Every  year  the  Departmental 
Council  draws  up,  after  investigating  the  claims  of  candidates,  a 
list  of  stagiaires  who  are  quauiied  to  become  fully  certificated 
teachers,  and  this  list  must  be  published  in  the  local  official 
organ. 

In  addition  to  the  diplomas  named  above  as  compulsory,  viz. 
the  brevet  Mmentaire  for  all  teachers  and  the  certifieat  d* aptitude 
pedngoaique  for  tituJUiirea,  many  teachers  in  elementary  schools, 
especially  in  Paris,  hold  the  lirevet  sup^rieur  (see  pp.  163-6) 
which  is  always  to  be  taken  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  by 
students  in  Training  Colleges,  but  which  may  also  be  taken 
without  passing  through  a  Training  College.  The  brevet  supSrieur 
is  compulsory  for  some  of  the  higner  posts,  e.g.,  in  coura  compU- 
mentaires  and  higher  elementary  schools,  which  will  be  named 
later,  but  is  optional  for  teachers  m  icoles  primaires  d&mentairea, 
though  the  highest  CTades  of  elementary  teachers  proper  can  only 
be  reached  by  teacners  holding  this  diploma  (see  below  "  Pro- 
motion "  p.  133).  The  latest  statistics  available  (those  for  1902) 
give  the  total  number  of  teachers  in  elementary  schools 
olding  the  brevet  «t;>^ri«ur  as  18,080  (9,426  men,  8,664  women), 
and  of  teachers  who  hold  only  the  brevet  elSmentaire  as  47,967 
(27,366  men  and  20,602  women). 

It  is  not  compulsory  for  teachers  to  pass  through  a  Training 
College,  though  it  is  compulsory  for  each  Department  to  support 
a  Training  College  for  men  and  one  for  women.  The  College 
course  lasts  three  years,  and  the  age  for  admission  is  from  sixteen 
to  eighteen  years.  Teachers  leaving  the  College  have  the  first 
choice  of  vacant  posts.  Further,  students  who  have  passed  the 
exajnination  at  the  end  of  the  College  course  are  only  obliged  to 
take  the  practical  tests  in  their  final  certificate  examination  (certi- 
ficat  d^aptitude  pidagoglque).  Statistics  are  not  available 
showing  tne  actual  proportion  of  teachers  in  elementary  schools 
who  have  passed  tnrough  Training  Colleges.*  The  Training 
Collie  regulations  are  given  below  (pp.  139-162). 

From  wnat  has  been  said  it  is  clear  that  a  teacher  can  become 
fully  certificated  at  the  earliest  at  twenty  years  of  age,  whether 
he  (or  she)  passes  through  a  Training  College  or  not. 

The  minimum  age  for  admission  to  Traming  Colleges  being 
sixteen,  and  to  probationary  (sUigiaire)  posts  in  elementary  schools 
eighteen  (or  seventeen  for  women),  it  follows  that  tnere  are 
several  years  in  the  life  of  the  future  teacher  to  be  accounted 
for  after  leaving  the  elementary  school  and  before  entering  the 
Training  College  or  the  teaching  profession.  These  years  are  not 
covered  by  State  r^ulations.  The  compulsory  school  age  is  from 
six  to  thirteen  years,  but  children  who  hold  the  certificat  dUtu/iea 
jyrimaires  iUineiitaires,  for  which  they  may  sit  from  the  age  of 
eleven  onwards,  are  dispensed  from  ftirther  obligatory  school 

*The  number  of  Students  who  have  passed  through  the  Training 
Colleges  for  Elementary  Teachers  during  the  fifteen  years  ending  in  1902 
is  6,909  men  and  6,256  women. 
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attcndanca  As  a  matter  of  fact,  an  increasing  number  of  intend- 
ing teachers  take  the  course  (three  years  or  more)  of  the  higher 
elenientanr  school,  where  special  lacilities  are  given  them  for 
studying  for  the  examination  of  the  brevet  iUmenitavre. 

To  resume  briefly — the  full,  though  not  the  invariable  or  com- 
pulsory, education  and  training  of  the  State  elementary  school 
teacher  is  as  follows :  from  the  Iccle  TivatemeUe  or  cloA&e  tnfanttine 
to  the  elementary  school  at  six  vearsof  age ;  from  the  elementary 
to  the  higher  elementary  school  from  the  upper  standard  (cours 
svp^rieur)  of  the  elementary  school  at  about  thirteen  years  of  age ; 
from  the  higher  elementary  school  to  the  Training  College  at 
(minimum)  sixteen  years  of  age ;  from  the  Training  College  to  pro- 
bationary service  in  an  elementary  school  at  eighteen  to  nineteen 
years,  full  certification  (one  or)  two  years  later.  During  this  period 
the  certificates  and  diplomas  obtained  are  as  follows : — certifieaf 
(V^tudes  primaires  iUmentaires  (elementary  school),  certifibai 
(Vihi/l^  prirmiires  8up4riev/res  and  brevet  ilemintaire  (higher 
elementary  school),  brevet  svpirieur,  certificat  de  fin  d'Studes 
normales  (Training  College),  certifijcat  d'aptitude  p^deyogiqite 
(after  two  years'  teaching).  Only  the  last  but  one  of  these 
is  taken  exclusively  by  Training  College  students.  To  the^se 
should  be  added- as  an  examination  not  Qualifying  lor  a  diploma, 
the  entrance  examination  to  Training  Colleges.* 

A  titvlaire  in  charge  of  a  school  containing  more  than  two 
classes  takes  the  title  of  Director  (or  Directress);  under  this 
head  an  additional  salary  is  received.  Directors  and  Directresses 
must  be  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

A  Director  or  Directress  of  a  school  including  more  than  five 
classes  and  registering  during  the  preceding  year-  at  least  300 
pupils,  may  be  dispensed  from  conducting  a  class  by  decision  of 
the  Departmental  Council,  provided  that  the  Academy  Inspector, 
the  Prefect,  and  the  Municipal  Council  are  agreed,  and  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  Director  or  Directress  of  an  elementary  school  to  which  a 
cov/ra  oompUmentaire^  is  attached,  and  the  teacher  in  charge  of 
this  co^wrSy  in  addition  to  being  fuUy  certificated  (titvlaire),  must 
hold  the  brevet  eupSrieur.  They  are  included  in  the  elementary, 
not  the  higher  elementary,  personnel  of  the  Department  The 
teacher  in  charge  of  the  cours  receives  a  supplementary  salary, 
and,  like  the  Director,  must  be  at  least  twenty-one  years  old. 
Assistants.  In  schools  containing  several  classes,  the  head  teachers  are 
helped  by  assistants,  whose  number  is  fixed  by  the  Departmental 
(youncil  and  who  may  be  either  titvZaires  or  stagimres, 

.  In  an  infants'  school  {icole  Tnatemdle),  if  the  average  number  of 
presences  exceeds  fifty,  an  assistant  is  appointed.  The  Directress 
must  be  a  titulaire. 

*  It  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  always  possible  for  French  elemen- 
tary school  teachers  to  advance  in  their  profession.  The  examinations 
for  the  highest  posts  in  the  service  (e.g,  members  of  Training  College  staffs, 
Primary  Inspectors)  are  open  to  those  who  have  begun  as  teachers  in 
elementary  schools. 

t  A  cours  comMmentaire  is  a  one  year's  course  or  class,  attached  to  and 
under  the  same  direction  as  an  elementary  school,  and  is  not  to  be  confused 
with  higher  elementary  schools  proper  (see  below,  p.  136  ff). 
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A  woman  (femme  de  service)  is  attached  to  every  infant  school ; 
she  is  appointed  by  the  Directress  with  the  approval  of  the  Mayor, 
and  her  salarjr  is  jpaid  by  the  Commune. 

Instruction  is  given  by  men  in  boys'  schools,  by  women  in  girls*  Teachers  in 
schools,  infant  schools,  and  in  mixed  schools.    A  woman  may  be  ^^^®^, 
allowed  to  act  as  assistant  in  a  boys'  school  if  she  is  a  near  relation  ^^"^1^ 
of  the  Director  of  the  school.    A  Departmental  Council  can  pro- 
visionally allow  a  man  to  direct  a  mixed  school  provided  that  a 
mistress  of  needlework  is  attached,  and  can  authorise  suspension 
of  the  restrictions  as  to  relationship  for  women  in  boys'  schools. 

The  mistresses  of  needlework  in  mixed  schools  directed  by  men 
are  appointed  by  the  Academy  Inspector.  Their  salary  is  fixed 
by  the  Prefect  on  the  proposal  of  tne  Academy  Inspector,  but  it 
cannot  exceed  80  francs  a  year,  and  does  not  qualify  Tor  a  pension. 

If  a  teacher  wishes  to  receive  boarders  in  the  school  which  he  Boarding 
(or  Tihe)  directs,  he  must  inform  the  Academy  Inspector  and  the  Institutions. 
Mayor  of  the  Commune,  and  submit  to  the  latter  a  plan  of  the 
premises,  which  must  be  in  accordance  with  State  regulations. 
The  Mayor  informs  the  Municipal  Council,  whose  verdict  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Academy  Inspector  through  the  Prefect.  The  final 
authorisation  rests  witn  the  Departmental  Council.  None  of  the 
duties  connected  with  the  intemat  c&n  be  imposed  on  the  staff  of 
the  school,  but  the  Academy  Inspector  may  permit  one  or  more 
teachers  to  undertake  special  auties  for  remuneration  or  in 
exchange  for  advantages  granted  by  the  Director.  Teachers 
exclusively  attached  to  the  boarding-house  are  not  public  {i.e., 
State)  teachers. 

When  a  teacher  is  transferred  from  one  Commune  to  another  Trans- 
fer educational  purposes,  the  decision  lies  with  the  Academy  ference. 
Inspector  in  the  case  of  stcu/iaireA,  and  with  the  Prefect  acting  on 
the  proposal  of  the  Academy  Inspector  in  the  case  of  titvlavrea, 

A  teacher  cannot  absent  himself  (or  herself)  without  having  Leave  of 
obtained  permission  from  the  Primary  Inspector  and  without  hav-  Absence 
ing  given  notice  of  this  permission  to  the  local  authorities.  If  the 
absence  lasts  more  than  three  days  the  permission  of  the  Academy 
Inspector  is  necessary ;  leave  for  more  than  a  fortnight  can  only  be 
granted  by  the  Prefect.  In  in'gentand  unforeseen  cases  a  teacher 
can  leave  without  any  condition  out  that  of  immediately  informing 
the  local  authorities  and  the  Primary  Inspector. 

Leave  of  absence  for  reasons  of  health  is  granted  by  the  Prefect 
on  the  evidence  of  a  medical  certificate,  ana  the  teacher  can  be 
authorised  to  draw  his  (or  her)  complete  salary  during  the  first 
three  months,  half  or  at  the  most  two-thirds  during  tne  second 
three  months ;  after  this  he  receives  no  salary.  The  six  months 
during  which  salary  is  received  are  pensionable.  Leave  of  absence 
forpersonal  convenience  carries  with  it  no  right  to  salary. 

Temporary  substitutes  are  chosen  by  the  Academy  Lispcctor  Supply 
from  students  leaving  the  Training  Colleges,  or  from  among  Teachers, 
candidates  for  posts  as  sta-giairea ;  failing  these,  anyone  fulfilling 
the  legal  conditions  for  teaching  in  an  elementary  school  may  bo 
appointed. 

The  supply  teachers  receive,  apart  from  travelling  expenses  paid 
at  the  rate  of  10  or  20  centimes  per  kilometre,  2.50  francs  a  day 
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during  each  separate  appointment.  They  have  no  further  allow- 
ance tor  board  or  residence,  and  their  service  is  not  pensionable. 
The  total  length  of  their  actual  work  as  supply  teachers  may  be 
reckoned  towards  the  two  years'  experience  demanded  for  full 
certification.  The  cost  of  supply  teachers  is  at  the  charge  of  the 
State. 

Holidays.  In  addition  to  publiq  holidays  (Christmas  Day,  Whit  Monday, 

etc.),  elementary  schools  of  all  classes  are  closed  for  a  week  at 
Easter  and  for  six  weeks  in  the  summer.  The  summer  holidays 
may  be  extended  to  eight  weeks  in  higher  elementary  schools 
and  in  elementary  schools  where  holiday  classes  are  arranged. 
In  dcolea  matemeUea  the  staff  are  entitlea  to  six  weeks'  summer 
holidays,  but  the  schools  themselves  are  not  necessarily  closed 
if  the  Departmental  Council  undertakes  to  defray  the  cost  of 
deputies. 

Supierin-  The  teachers  in  elementary  schools  are  responsible  in  turns  for 

outside^        superintending  the  pupils  during  recreations  and  those  who  do 

School  ^^^  S^  home  between  morning  and  afternoon  school,  or  who  are 

Hours.  kept  in  as  a  punishment  after  school. 

Supervised  study  may  be  organised  after  afternoon  lessons  on 
the  proposal  of  the  Primary  Inspector  by  decision  of  the  Academy 
Inspector.  The  superintendence  of  such  study  is  optional  for 
assistants  but  obligatory  for  the  Director.  It  is  allowable  to  charge 
the  pupils  fees  and  to  give  the  Director  special  remuneration. 

Prohibitions.  Pubuc  teachers  are  forbidden  by  law  to  undertake  any  com- 
mercial or  other  business,  administrative  functions  or  religious 
offices,  whether  paid  or  voluntary.  With  the  permission  of  the 
Departmental  Coimcil  a  teacher  may  act  as  Secretary  to  the 
Mayor  of  the  Commune. 

It  is  not  allowable  to  employ  as  teacher  in  any  school  anyone 
who  has  been  convicted  of  a  criminal  or  moral  offence, 
who  has  been  deprived  in  whole  or  in  part  of  civil  rights,  or  who 
has  been  absolutely  dismissed  from  the  teaching  profession. 

Penalties.  There  are  five  degrees  of  punishment  or  discipunary  penalties, 

which  may  be  inflicted  on  teachers  in  State  elementary  schools 
for  neglect  of  duty : — 

(1)  Reprimand,  pronounced  privately  by  the  Academy 
Inspector  with  the  sanction  of  the  Departmental  Council ; 

(2)  Censure,  pronounced  by  the  Academy  Inspector  on  the 
proved  accusation  of  the  Departmental  Council,  with  or 
without  insertion  in  the  ofiicial  Bulletin ; 

(3)  Removal  from  a  particular  school,  pronounced  by  the 
Prefect,  on  the  proposition  of  the  Academy  Inspector,  on 
the  proved  accusation  of  the  Departmental  Council; 

(4)  Suspension  for  a  time,  not  exceeding  five  years, 
pronounced  by  the  Departmental  Council ; 

(5)  Absolute  dismissal,  pronounced  by  the  Departmental 
Council. 

The  only  one  of  these  which  does  not  apply  to  "  stagiaires  "  as 
well  as  "  titvZaires  "  is  (3)  removal. 

The  teacher  who  is  removed  (3)  can  appeal  to  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction.     In  the  last  three  cases  (removal   and 
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temporary  and  absolute  dismissal),  teachers  have  the  right  of 
appeal  before  the  Conseil  Supirieur  de  V Instruction  Publiqv^* 
and  in  the  last  two  cases  they  may  have  counseFs  assistance. 
In  urgent  cases  the  Academy  Inspector  can  provisionally  sus- 

Eend  a  teacher,  who  does  not  meanwhile  lose  his  (or  her)  salary, 
ut  he  must  provide  for  a  temporary  substitute,  and  immediately 
inform  the  Prefect  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Teachers  who  are  titvlaires  are  divided  into  five  classes,  of  promotion, 
which  the  lowest,  that  entered  by  stagiaires  on  becoming  fully 
certificated,  is  the  fifth.    The  class  is  attached  to  the  individual, 
and  remains  with  him  (or  her)  on  passing  from  one  Department 
to  another.    All  promotions  date  from  the  1st  of  January. 

Promotions  are  made  from  one  class  to  another  both  according 
to  length  of  service  and  according  to  merit.  As  re^rds  length  of 
service  teachers  are  promoted  to  the  fourth  and  third  classes  after 
five  years'  service  in  the  fifth  and  fourth  respectively,  to  the 
second  after  six  years  in  the  third  class.  Promotions  to  the  first 
class  are  made  solely  by  merit.  Only  teachers  who  hold  the 
brevet  stuperieu/r  are  admitted  to  the  first  two  classes. 

The  number  of  promotions  according  to  merit  from  the  fifth  to 
the  fourth  class,  from  the  fourth  to  the  third,  and  from  the  third 
to  the  second,  is  eaual  to  a  tenth  of  the  number  of  promotions 
according  to  len^n  of  service ;  from  the  second  to  the  first  class, 
it  is  equal  to  a  sixth  of  the  number  of  teachers  who  have  passed 
six  years  in  the  second  class. f    No  promotion  by  merit  can  be 

granted  to  a  teacher  who  has  not  pas.sed  three  years  in  his  (or 
er)  class.  The  list  of  teachers  recommended  for  promotion  by 
merit  is  prepared  by  the  Academy  Inspector,  on  tne  reports  of 
the  Primary  Inspectors,  passed  by  the  Departmental  Council  and 
submitted  to  the  Minister. 

The  salaries  of  teachers  in  elementary  schools  are  paid  by  the  Salaries. 
State  and  are  fixed  as  follows : — % 


Men. 

Women. 

1,100 

1,100 

5th  class  • 

1,200 

1,200 

4th  class  - 

1,600 

1,400 

Men. 

Women. 

3rd  class  - 

1,800 

i,eoo 

2nd  class  - 

2,000 

1,800 

Ist  class  - 

2,200 

2,000 

Directors  or  Directresses  (titvlaires  in  charge  of  a  school  of 
more  than  two  classes)  receive  a  supplement  to  their  salary  of 
200  francs,  increased  to  400  francs  if  the  school  includes  more  than 
four  classes. 


•  The  CoTuetl  SupMeur  de  V Instraction  PuMique,  of  which  the  Minister 
of  Education  is  president,  consists  of  representatives  of  all  grades  of 
education ;  it  advises  as  to  curricula,  examinations,  methods  of  teaching, 
r^ulations,  etc.,  and  acts  as  the  final  court  of  appeal  in  disciplinary  matters 
airocting  teachers. 

t  A  temporary  measure  is  in  force  until  1908  by  which  the  number  of 
promotions  from  the  second  to  the  first  class  is  equal  to  a  sixth  of  the 
number  of  teachers  who  have  passed  three  years  in  the  second  class. 

t  As  regards  rate  of  salaries,  and  in  certain  other  respects,  the  r^ula- 
tions  affecting  teachers  in  Paris  are  different  from  those  generally  in  force, 
but  it  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  give  the  Paris  regulations  separ- 
ately, in  detail. 

100.16.  ^ 
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In  schools  which  include  a  cours  compUmentaire,  the  teacher 
in  charge  of  this  class  receives  a  supplementary  200  francs  (here- 
after these  teachers  are  counted  with  Directors). 

In  addition  to  their  regular  salary,  paid  hy  the  State,  teachers 
are  entitled  to  lodging  or  a  corresponding  indemnification  fixed 
by  the  Prefect,  and  to  an  indemmti  de  residence,  both  paid  by 
the  Commune. 

The  indemniU  de  residence  varies  according  to  the  population 
of  the  commime.  It  is  intended  to  cover  the  extra  expense  of 
living  in  lai^e  towns,  and  is  not  included  in  the  sums  calculated 
for  pensions.  For  Directors  and  Directresses  it  varies  fromi  100 
francs  a  year  in  communes  of  1,000  to  3,000  inhabitants,  to  800 
francs  in  communes  with  100,000  inhabitants  and  upwards.  In 
Paris  it  is  2,000  francs.  The  amount  is  only  hali  for  other 
teachers  (titulaires),  and  a  quarter  for  sta^iaires. 

Lodging  or  its  monetary  eauivalent  is  an  obligatory  charge  for 
the  Commune  for  all  teachers  {titulaires  and  stagiaires)  in 
elementary  schools. 

The  annual  indemnification  where  suitable  lodging  cannot  be 

Erovided  is  fixed  by  law ;  it  varies  from  a  minimum  of  76  to  125 
•ancs  in  communes  with  less  than  1,000  inhabitants,  to  300  to 
400  francs  in  communes  with  100,000  inhabitants  and  upwards. 
These  rates  are  increased  by  a  fifth  for  Directors  and  Direc- 
tresses, and  by  a  quarter  for  men  or  widows  who  have  children. 
The  actual  sum  paid'  is  fixed  in  each  case  by  the  Prefect,  with 
the  advice  of  the  Municipal  Council  and  the  Academy  Inspector. 
The  law  has  likewise  determined  what  constitutes  the  mini- 
mum "  suitable  housing  "  as  follows : — For  head  teachers  (men 
and  women),  married  or  single,  in  communes  with  less  than 
12,000  inhabitants:  a  kitchen  and  living  room  combined,  and 
three  other  rooms  (the  rooms  are  to  have  stoves  unless  otherwise 
mentioned);  with  more  than  12,000  inhabitants:  a  kitchen,  a 
sitting  room  and  three  other  rooms.  For  a  married  assistant 
teacher  (titulaire  or  stagiaire),  man  or  woman,  and  for  the  head 
master  or  mistress  of  a  village  school :  a  kitchen,  living  room, 
and  two  rooms ;  for  an  unmarried  assistant  master  (titulaire  or 
stcLgiaire) :  two  rooms  (one  with  stove),  an  unmarried  assistant 
mistress  to  have  in  addition  a  separate  kitchen.  All  the 
teachers  must  have  in  addition  the  use  of  a  cellar  or  shed.  In 
the  case  of  married  couples,  of  whom  both  are  teachers,  the  Com- 
mune is  onljr  obliged  to  supply  the  quarters,  or  the  corresponding 
indemnification,  due  to  a  married  mast.er. 
Pensionfl.  Teachers  in  State  elementary  schools  are  civil  servant;s  and  are 

entitled  to  civil  pensions.    The  main  conditions  and  r^ulations 
are  as  follows : — 

Teachers  may  claim  their  pension  at  fifty-five  years  of  age  and 
after  twenty-five  years*  service.  The  years  passed  as  students 
in  Training  Colleges  are  reckoned  as  years  of  service  from  the  age 
of  twenty.  The  annual  pension  amounts  to  half  the  average 
salary,  including  all  emoluments  unless  specially  excepted, 
received  during  the  six  years  when  the  highest  sum  was  earned, 
with  increase  for  each  year  of  service,  in  addition  to  the  twenty- 
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five,  of  one-fiftieth  of  the  salary.  In  no  case  can  the  pension 
exceed  three-quarters  of  the  average  salary  durinff  the  period  of 
service;  at  the  same  time  it  must  never  be  less  than  600  francs 
for  a  man  or  500  francs  for  a  woman.  Teachers  who  are  unable 
to  continue  their  work  owing  to  ill-health  are  dispensed  from  the 
condition  as  to  age.  Exceptional  pensions,  to  which  the  above 
rates  do  not  apply,  may  be  granted  m  certain  specified  cases  (such 
as  accidents  caused  in  serving  the  State,  or  acts  of  devotion  in  the 
public  service),  irrespective  of  age  and  length  of  service.  When 
a  pension  has  been  claimed,  a  teacher  is  kept  in  his  (or  her)  post 
at  fiill  salary  until  the  first  instalment  has  been  actually  received. 
A  teacher  who  resigns  or  is  dismissed  forfeits  any  claim  to  pension ; 
if  reinstated,  the  first  period  of  service  is  counted. 

In  view  of  the  pension,  a  tejvcher's  income  is  subject  to  the 
following  reductions :  5  per  cent  on  all  sums  receivea  under  the 
head  of  salary ;  a  twelith  of  the  same  sums  at  the  time  of 
appointment,  or  in  case  of  reinstatement,  and  a  twelfth  of  each 
further  increase ;  reductions  on  account  of  absences*  or  penalties. 

The  widow  of  a  teacher  can  claim  a  pension  when  her  husband 
had  obtained  his  pension,  or  when  he  had  accomplished  the  neces- 
sary length  of  service  (twenty-five  years),  provided  that  the 
marriage  took  place  six  years  nefore  the  husoand  ceased  work. 
The  wiaow's  pension  is  a  third  of  that  due  to  her  husband,  but  it 
cannot  be  less  than  100  francs,  unless  this  exceeds  what  the  hus.- 
band  had  or  could  have  obtained.  Special  arrangements  are  made 
for  exceptional  cases,  e.g.,  where  the  husband  lost  his  life  in  the 
pursuit  of  duty,  or  in  saving  life. 

Orphans  who  are  minors  are  entitled  under  the  same  circum- 
stances to  the  same  amount  that  the  widow  would  have  received 
(she  being  dead  or  disqualified  from  drawing  the  pension) ;  this 
amount  is  divided  among  the  orphans  (whatever  tne  number  of 
the  family)  in  equal  portions,  and  is  paid  until  the  youngest  of 
the  children  is  twenty-one  years  old,  the  portion  of  tnoso  who  die 
or  attain  their  majority  devolving  upon  the  younger  child  or 
children. 

Every  year,  on  July  14th,  the  Minister  awards  medals  and  Distinctions, 
other  distmctions  to  teachers  in  public  elementary  schools.  The 
names  of  teachers  (men  and  women)  suggested  for  these  rewards 
are  submitted  to  the  Minister  by  the  Departmental  Councils. 
The  proposals  are  laid  before  the  Departmental  Council  in  the 
first  place,  by  the  Academy  Inspector  for  "  honourable  mention  " 
and  bronze  medals ;  for  silver  medals,  by  a  special  Committee 
consisting  of  the  Academy  Inspector  (president),  the  Primary 
Inspectors,  the  Director  and  Directress  of  the  Departmental 
Training  CoU^es,  and  two  delegates  elected  by  the  Departmental 
CounciL  These  distinctions  are  distributed  as  follows : — A  silver 
medal  for  each  group  of  300  teachers  (and  one  extra  for  a  fraction 
exceeding  160) ;  a  bronze  medal  for  each  group  of  120 ;  an 
honourable  mention  for  each  80.  No  one  can  obtain  "  honour- 
able mention "  who  has  not  served  at  least  five  years  as  fully 

*  Leave  of  absence,  owing  to  ill-health,  is  reckoned  as  service  towards 
pension  during  the  first  six  months  while  the  salary  is  paid. 
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certificated  teacher ;  no  one  can  obtain  the  bronze  medal  who  has 
not  received  "  honourable  mention  "  at  least  two  years  previously ; 
the  bronze  medal  must  be  held  for  at  least  two  years  before  tne 
silver  medal  can  be  obtained.  The  silver  medal  carries  with  it 
an  annuity  of  100  francs  (not  reckonable  for  pension)  and  a  special 
badge.  Retired  teachers  who  have  been  in  service  for  twenty- 
five  years  and  who  hold  the  bronze  medal  can  obtain  "  le  tUre 
d'honoraireJ* 

Special  distinctions,  chiefly  for  the  higher  branches  of  the  ser- 
vice, consisting  of  decorations  o{"offi,cier  d'acadimie"  and  "officier 
de  Vinatructionpabliqn^"  medals  (with  gifts  of  60  to  100  francs), 
gifts  of  books,  congratulatory  letters,  extra  holidays,  are  awarded 
annually  to  teachers  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  some 
special  recognised  direction,  such  as  success  in  teaching  a 
particular  subject  (e.gr.,  drawing,  agriculture),  the  education 
of  adults,*  historical  or  scientific  or  pedagogic  work,  the  propa- 
gation of  vaccination.  A  special  silver  medal  (with  500  trancs) 
IS  also  awarded  every  two  years  to  the  Directress  of  an  Scale 
matemeUe. 
Educational  Every  Department  is  obliged  to  hold  educational  conferences. 
Conferences,  g^t  which  attendance  is  compulsory  for  all  State  primary  school 
teachers  {iitvlaires)  who  can  be  spared  from  school  duties,  unless 
special  dispensation  is  granted  by  the  Academy  Inspector. 
There  is  generally  a  conference  in  each  district  {canton)  about 
twice  a  year,  or  two  or  more  districts  may  combine.  The  con- 
ferences may  be  mixed  by  decision  of  the  Rectevr,  otherwise 
separate  ones  are  held  for  men  and  for  women.  The  actual 
organisation  is  left  to  local  authorities.  The  Academy  Inspector, 
or  failing  him  the  Primary  Inspector,  is  president,  and  the 
members  of  the  conference  appoint  a  vice-president  and  a  secre- 
tary from  among  themselves. 

The  conferences  are  devoted  to  a  study  of  questions  of  theoretic 
and  practical  pedagogy — especially  practical.  At  the  last  meeting 
of  each  school  year  subjects  are  proposed  for  discussion  in  the 
following  year ;  the  list  of  subjects  is  submitted  to  the  Academy 
Inspector  and  published  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Minister  engages  to  give  a  sum  equal  to  that  voted  by 
the  Departmental  Uounci}  to  defray  the  cost  of  travelling,  etc. 
incurred  by  teachers  attending  conferences. 

B. — Higher  Elementary  Schools. 

Higher  Elementary  Schools  are  separate  institutions,  with  a 
course  of  two  or  three  years.  Instniction  is  free.  Boarding 
institutions  (charaing  fees)  are  often  attached  to  the  schools. 
Qualifica-  Directors  and  Directresses  of  higher  elementary  schools  must 
tions  of  Staff,  be  at  least  twenty-five  years  of  age  and  hold  the  certifiocU 
d*aptitude  au  profeasorat  des  ecoles  normales  et  dee  icclea 
pi^mairea  av^pdrieurea  (see  below,  p.  156). 

Assistant  teachers  must  be  twenty-one  years  old  and  hold  the 
h*evet  aupdrieur ;   they  are  chosen  by  preference  from  among 

*  No  public  teacher  is  obliged  to  teach  in  adult  dashes. 
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fully  oertiticated  teachers  {tituXaires),  They  take  the  title  of 
"professors"  when  they  hold  the  certificat  d'aptitvde  an 
professorate 

Directors  and  professors  are  appointed  by  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  assistant  teachers  by  the  Prefect  on  the 
proposition  of  the  Academy  Inspector. 

In  case  of  an  insufficient  number  of  candidates  holding  the 
ceriificcU  (taptitude  an  'professorat,  licencies  can  be  appomted 
Directors  and  professors  by  the  Minister ;  they  serve  a  provisional 
year  before  final  appointment,  but  receive  salaries  as  professors. 
LiceiicUs  who  hold  the  brevet  supirieiir  and  the  certificat 
inaptitude  pidagogique  can  be  definitely  appointed  without  a 
year's  probation. 

Extra  teachers  for  special  instruction  (modern  languages, 
book-keeping,  manual  work,  drawing,  needlework,  agriculture, 
singing,  gymnastics,  military  exercises)  may  be  appointed  by  the 
Prefect  on  the  proposition  of  the  Academy  Inspector  if  they  hold 
the  special  diploma  for  teaching  one  (or  more)  of  these  subjects 
(see  page  158),  and  failing  professors  or  assistant  teachers  who 
hold  the  necessary  diplomas. 

Professors  of  higher  or  secondary  education  may  be  delegated 
by  the  Minister  to  give  lessons  or  courses  which  form  part  of  the 
curriculum  of  higher  elementary  schools. 

The  Commune  pays  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  charge  of 
workshops,  and  also  of  foremen  and  skilled  workmen  employed 
for  the  technical  and  manual  instruction  in  the  workshops. 

Directors  and  assistants  are  divided  into  five  classes  of  separate  Promotion, 
grades.  All  teachers  begin  in  the  lowest  class,  and  promotion 
from  one  class  to  another  is  only  by  merit  and  not,  as  m  the  case 
of  elementary  schools,  partly  according  to  seniority.  Teachers  can 
be  promoted  after  at  least  three  and  at  most  six  years  in  the 
preceding  class. 

The  sfiuary  of  Directors  varies  from  2,000  francs  (5th  class)  to  Salaries. 
3,000  francs  (first  class),  of  Directresses  from  2,000  to  2,800  francs. 
Those  who  hold  the  certificat  d'aptitude  au  profesaorat  receive 
600  francs  in  addition  as  part  of  their  salary  (viz.,  recognisable 
for  pension). 

Assistant  teachers :  5th  class,  1,400  francs  (men  and  women) ; 
Ist  class,  2,400  francs  men,  2,200  women. 

*  Higher  Elementary  SchoolB. 
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Teachers  holding 
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Teachers  not 

holding 
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Boys  - 

225 

641 

447 
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Outside  teachers  in  charge  of  special  subjects  receive  a  salary 
reckoned  at  50  to  100  francs  per  year  for  eacn  hour  of  instruction 
per  week,  but  their  salary  does  not  qualify  for  a  pension. 

Directors  (and  Directresses)  and  regular  assistant  teachers 
receive,  in  addition  to  salary,  lodging  or  its  equivalent  and  an 
indemniU  de  resideTice  provided  by  the  Commune.  The  mini- 
mum housing,  according  to  official  regulations,  is : — For  Directors 
and  Directresses :  kitchen,  sitting-room,  tfiree  other  rooms  (with 
stove) ;  for  married  assistants :  kitchen,  sitting-room,  two  rooms 
(with  fireplace) ;  unmarried  assistants :  two  rooms  (with  stoves). 
The  indannitSs  de  logement  et  de  residence  for  Directors  and 
assistants  are  the  same  as  those  appointed  for  Directors  and 
Directresses  of  elementary  schools  (see  above,  p.  134). 
Fcnsions.  Pension  rules   are  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  elementary 

teachers  (see  above,  pp.  134-5). 
Nimberof  The  maximum  number  of  hours  of  teaching  that  can  be 
^^rs' Work  demanded  of  the  staff  per  week  is  fixed  as  follows : — In  addition 
a  Week.  ^  general  superintendence^  the  Director  (or  Directress)  is  to  give 
ten  hours*  teaching  in  schools  with  a  three  years*  course,  fifteen 
hours  in  schools  with  a  two  years*  course ;  in  schools  with  a  three 
years'  course  which  are  placed  under  the  same  direction  as  an 
elementary  school  containmg  more  than  three  classes,  or  in  schools 
with  a  two  years*  coiurso  which  contain  more  than  150  pupils,  the 
Director  may  be  relieved  from  all  teaching  except  moral  and 
civic  instruction,  by  a  decision  of  the  Departmental  Council 
approved  by  the  Minister.  Professors  and  assistant  teachers : 
twenty  hours'  teaching  and  five  hours'  superintendence.  No 
duties  of  superintendence  can  be  imposed  on  any  of  the  staff 
outside  the  hours  when  day  pupils  are  present  For  the  hours  in 
addition  to  the  above  when  they  are  on  duty,  professors  receive 
150  francs  a  year  for  «ich  hour  per  week,  and  assistant  teachers 
(who  are  not  professors)  100  francs ;  these  sums  are  not  included 
in  their  salary  for  pension  purposes. 

Professors  and  staff  assistants  who  hold  one  of  the  diplomas 
for  special  subjects  (see  p.  158),  if  they  give  this  instruction  in 
addition  to  their  general  duties  but  without  exceeding  the  regulation 
number  of  hours  of  teaching  required,  receive,  in  addition  to  their 
salary  (but  not  pensionable),  300  francs  a  year  for  modern 
languages  and  for  drawing;  200  francs  for  book-keeping,  for  manual 
work,  and  for  agriculture;  1 00  francs  for  singing  and  music ;  50  for 
gymnastics.  If  hours  in  addition  to  those  normally  imposed  are 
devoted  to  this  ^special  instruction,  professors  and  staff  assistants 
receive  an  additional  sum  at  the  rate  of  100  francs  a  year  for  each 
extra  hour  per  week;  but  the  two  additional  grants  together 
cannot  exceed  600  francs  for  modern  languages  and  drawing,  500 
for  book-keeping,  manual  work  and  agriculture,  300  for  singing 
and  music,  200  for  gymnastics. 

In  schools  which  only  receive  day  pupils  the  members  of  the 
staff  share,  as  arranged  by  the  Director,  in  the  work  of  super- 
intending recreations.  In  schools  which  have  a  boarding-house, 
no  duties  relating  to  the  internat  can  be  imposed  on  the  staff  of 
the  school,  but  the  Academy  Inspector  can  authorise  one  or  more 
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teachers  to  undertake  supplementary  duties,  outside  class  hours, 
for  special  remuneration  or  in  excnange  for  other  advantages. 
Teachers  or  oflScers  employed  only  in  the  boarding-houjse  and 
not  in  the  day  school  are  not  State  servants. 

Holidays  are  the  same  as  in  elementary  schools,  with  possible 
extension  (see  p.  132). 

XL— TRAINING    COLLEGES. 
A. — Elementarv  Training  Collkgks. 

The  iccles  normalea  primairea  are  institutions  intended  to  train 
teachers  for  public  primary  schools  of  all  grades  (infant,  elementary 
and  higher  elementary). 

According  to  law,  every  Department  must  bo  provided  with  a  Departmen- 
Training  College  for  men  and  one  for  women,  but  two  Depart-  ^  Obliga- 
ments  may  be  authorised  to  maintain  in  common  one  or  both  of  *^^^* 
their  Colleges.    There  are  eighty-four  Training  Colleges  for  men 
and  eighty-four  for  women  in  the  eighty-seven  Departments 
of  France. 

The  Departments  build  and  maintain  in  repair  the  buildings  and  State 
furniture  of  their  Training  Colleges,  and  tne  State  undertakes  Support, 
the  other  expenses :  salaries  of  staff,  board  of  students,  etc. 

Training  Colleges  are  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Rector,  Administra- 
subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  ^^^' 
They  are  under    Government    Inspection,  and    Rectors    and 
Inspectors  meet  at  Paris  every  year  to  discuss  questions  con- 
cerning the  Colleges. 

Attached  to  each  Training  College Ls  a  conseild^administration, 
appointed  for  three  years,  consisting  of  the  Academy  Inspector 
(president),  four  members  appointed  by  the  Rector  and  two 
members  of  the  staff  elected  by  their  colleagues.  The  functions 
of  the  managing  committee  are  to  advise  on  the  budget  of  the 
Colle^,  look  after  the  students'  welfare,  maintenance  of 
premises,  etc. 

The  staff  assembles  every  month  to  discuss  questions  of  curri- 
culum and  discipline. 

All  the  Trainmg  Colleges  are  residential.     On  the  proposal  of  Residential 
the  Rector  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Minister,  non-residents 
may  be  allowed  to  attend  the  course  on  the  same  conditions  as 
regular  students. 

There  are  no  fees;  instruction,  board  and  lodging  are  entirely  free  Instruction 
to  all  students,  who  are  also  exempt  from  the  usual  fees  for*>^<l  R^i- 
public  examinations.  ^®°^®  *^'®®- 

Students  provide  their  own  regulation  uniform  to  bo  worn 
when  they  go  out. 

Every  year  the  Minister  fixes,  on  the  proposal  of  the  Rector,  Number  of 
and  with  the  advice  of  the  Departmental  Council,  the  number  of  Students, 
students  to  be  admitted  to  eacn  College.    The  number  is  said  to 
vary  according  to  the  importance  ot  the  Department  and  the 
needs  of  the  service.     According  to  the  latest  published  statistics 
(1902),  there  were  3,825  students  in  men's  Colleges  and  4,017  in 
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women's.  There  were  between  thirty  and  thirty-nine  students  in 
twenty-six  men's  Colleges,  over  fifty  in  twenty-five,  forty  to  forty- 
nine  in  eighteen,  twenty  to  twenty-nine  in  thirteen  and  under 
twenty  in  two.  The  numbers  in  women's  Colleges  were  sightly 
hi^er,  there  being  over  fifty  students  in  thirty-three  Colleges. 

The  course  lasts  three  years.  Scholarships  for  a  fourth  year 
can  be  granted  to  students  who  wish  to  prepare  for  the  higher 
elementary  Training  Colleges  (see  below  pp.  150-2). 

The  students  in  Training  Colleges  are  given  every  facility 
■  for  the  observances  of  their  religion.  In  women's  Colleges  the 
students  are  taken  to  church  on  Sunday  at  the  request  of  their 
parents. 

The  punishments  to  which  students  are  liable  are :  they  may 
be  forbidden  to  go  out  by  the  Director  (or  Directress) ;  warned  by 
the  Director ;  reprimanded  before  the  assembled  students,  by  the 
Director  or  the  Academy  Inspector  according  to  the  gravity  of 
the  offence ;  teniporary  exclusion  not  exceedmg  a  fortnight,  pro- 
nounced by  the  Kector  on  the  report  of  the  Academy  Inspector 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  managing  committee ;  definite  ex- 
pulsion pronounced  by  the  Minister  on  the  report  of  the  Rector. 
Any  pupil  committing  a  serious  offence  can  be  immediately  sent 
home  by  the  Director,  who  must  inform  the  Academy  Inspector, 
who  in  turn  informs  the  managing  committee. 

In  women's  Colleges,  students  may  only  correspond  with 
persons  whose  names  nave  been  supplied  to  the  Directress  by  their 
parents  at  the  beginning  of  the  scnool  year. 

Students  are  ailowea  to  go  out  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 
Women  students  are  taken  for  a  walk  unless  they  have  received 
invitations  from  friends.  All  the  students  wear  a  uniform  when 
they  go  out. 

bummer  holidays  last  seven  weeks.  Easter  holidays  last  from 
the  Thursday  before  Good  Friday  to  the  following  Monday  week. 

Students  who  leave  the  Training  CoUes^es  after  a  full  course  are 
entitled,  according  to  the  diplomas  they  nold,  to  the  first  vacant 
posts  in  the  Department.  A  student  who  leaves  the  Department 
m  which  the  Training  College  in  which  he  (or  she)  has  been 
trained  is  situated  must  be  provided  with  an  exeat  from  the 
Academy  Inspector. 

When  they  first  take  a  post  in  a  public  school,  ex-students  are 
panted  a  sum,  fixed  by  the  manafi^ing  committee  and  paid  from 
College  funds,  for  purchasing  scnom  books  which  they  may 
choose  themselves. 

The  staffs  of  Training  Collies  are  appointed  by  the  Minister 
and  their  salaries  are  paid  by  tne  State. 

At  the  head  of  the  CoUece  is  the  Director  or  Directress  (who 
may  be  a  married  woman),  wno  must  be  at  least  thirty  years  old, 
hold  both  the  certificat  d'aptitude  au  profe^orat  or  the  licence 
es  lettrea  or  is  sciences  and  the  certificat  aaititude  d  V inspection 
des  icoles  primaires  et  A  la  direction  des  (coles  normmes  (see 
pp.  166-7).  Directors  are  generally  drarwn  from  among  the 
Primary  Inspectors,  Directresses  from  members  of  Traming 
College  staffs.    Directors  and  Directresses  are  divided  into  five 
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classes,    with    salaries    varying    from    3,500    to    5,500    francs  Staff— 
(Directors),   3,000  to  5,000  mines  (Directresses).     They  also  eontinued. 
receive  free  lodging.      At  Paris  the  salaries  are  7,000  to  10,000 
francs  for  the  Director,  6,000  to  9,000  for  the  Directress.    In 
addition  to  the  general  administration  of  the  College  and  control 
of  the  students,  the  Director  teaches  morals  and  pedagogy. 

In  order  to  be  a  professor,  a  teacher  must  hold  the  certificat 
au  profesdorat  (see  p.  156).  Every  professor  must  give  sixteen 
to  twenty  hours  teacning  a  week,  of  which  not  more  than  sixteen 
hours  are  to  give  rise  to  correction  of  exercises.  The  salary 
varies  from  2,500  (5th  class)  to  3,400  (1st  class)  for  men ;  2,200 
(5th  class)  to  3,000  (1st  class)  for  women.  In  Training  Colleges 
with  over  seventy  students  the  number  of  professors  (not 
including  the  dcoruynie)  is  fixed  at  five ;  in  Training  Colleges  with 
between  thirty-six  and  seventy  students  there  are  four  professors 
(two  science,  two  literary);  in  Training  CoU^es  with  less  than 
thirty-six  students,  there  are  three  professors,  in  which  case  the 
Director  (or  Directress)  is  charged,  without  special  remimeration 
and  in  addition  to  pedagG«;y  and  morak,  with  the  duties  of  a 
fourth  professor,  either  on  tne  literary  or  science  side  according  to 
his  diploma,  but  his  hours  of  teaching  must  not  exceed  sixteen  if 
science,  eighteen  if  literary. 

Failing  properly  qualified  professors,  assistant  teachers  may  be 
appoints  provisionally.  They  must  hold  the  brevet  aupSneur 
and  the  cet'tijicat  d'aptitude  pidagoaique,  and  they  receive  a 
fixed  salary  of  2,000  francs  (men),  ana  1,800  francs  ^women). 

Special  masters  can  be  appointed  for  teachmg  modem 
languages,  drawing,  singine  and  music,  gymnastics,  manual  work, 
provided  that  they  hold  the  recognised  aiploma  for  their  branch 
of  instruction,  and  failing  professors  holding  the  same  diploma. 
When  professors  hold  a  aiploma  for  one  of  these  special  subjects 
and  teach  it  in  addition  to  their  regular  work,  they  receive  the 
following  extra  remuneration  (not  recognised  K>r  pension): 
modem  language,  manual  work,  drawing,  300  francs  each; 
singing  and  music,  200  francs ;  gymnastics,  100  francs.  If  these 
subjects  are  taught  outside  the  regulation  hours,  an  additional 
100  francs  per  year  for  each  extra  hour  a  week  is  received,  but 
this  must  not  ao  more  than  double  (in  case  of  gymnastics  treble) 
the  original  remuneration.  When  special  iiiasters  and  mistresses 
holding  the  necessary  diplomas  are  appointed  for  these  subjects, 
they  receive  a  salary  (not  pensionable)  fixed  as  follows  for  each 
hour  of  teaching  a  week  :  modern  language,  150-200  francs ; 
drawing,  150-2(X)  francs;  singing  and  music,  100-150  francs; 
manual  work,  100-150 ;  gymnastics,  80-120.  The  salaries  are 
increased  after  periods  of  five  years  by  20  or  25  francs.  If 
teachers  not  holding  the  special  diplomas  are  alone  available  they 
are  only  appointed  provisionally  and  receive  the  lowest  rates. 

In  mens  Collies  ^agriculture  is  taught  by  the  Departmental 
professor,  or  £Etiling  him  by  a  master  specially  appointed  by  the 
Minister. 

Skilled  workmen  can  be  employed  in  men's  Colleges  with  the 
approval  of  the  Minister,  to  assist  the  professor  of  manual  work, 
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Staff—  by  whom  they  are  appointed  with  the  concurrence  of   the 

continved.  Director.  Their  salary  is  fixed  by  the  Minister  on  the  proposal 
of  the  Rector,  but  it  cannot  exceed  150  franca  a  year  in  Colleges 
with  less  than  seventy  students,  or  200  francs  in  other  Colleges. 

In  Training  Colleges  with  over  sixty  students,  in  addition  to 
the  teachers  named  above,  a  special  officer  is  appointed,  called  the 
icoTuyme ;  he  (or  she)  is  charged  with  the  direction  of  the  house- 
hold, and  acts  as  a  sort  of  housekeeper  or  bursar.  The  icoiiome 
teaches  book-keeping,  and  in  women  s  Colleges  domestic  sulnects ; 
he  (or  she)  may  take  other  subjects  if  properly  qualitiea.  In 
Colleges  with  more  than  100  students,  this  officer  can  be  relieved 
from  any  teaching.  Candidates  for  this  post  must  hold  the 
brevet  »updrieur  or  the  certijlcat  d! aptitude  p^dagogique.  They 
must  be  at  least  twenty-one  years  old,  ana  have  paasied  a  vear 
working  under  the  dconovie  of  a  Training  College,  during  wnich 

Jrear  they  receive  no  salary  but  may  receive  free  board  and 
o^tging ;  at  the  end  of  the  year  they  have  a  special  examination. 
Like  the  rest  of  the  College  staff,  they  are  appointed  by  the 
Miniijter.  On  taking  up  their  duties,  they  must  deposit  a 
security,  the  amount  of  which  is  fixed  by  the  Ministers  of  Public 
Instruction  and  of  Finance.  Their  salary  varies  from  1,800 
francs  (5th  class)  to  2,800  francs  (1st  class)  with,  in  addition, 
friee  lodging. 

In  Training  Colleges  with  less  than  sixty  students,  the  duties 
of  dconome  are  undertaken  by  a  member  of  the  staff  who  receives 
in  addition  to  his  (or  her)  saJar}'  a  sum  of  500  francs. 

In  men's  Colleges  the  staff,  except  the  Director  and  the  icon(yme, 
are  non-residents,  but  members  oi  the  staff  may  be  authorised  to 
live  in  College  and  in  return  to  help  with  the  superintendence  of 
the  students.  In  women's  Colleges  members  of  the  staff  can 
only  live  out  of  College  with  the  permission  of  the  Rector.  Any 
member  of  the  staff  boarded  at  tne  College  must  pay  400  francs 
a  year.* 

In  Training  Colleges  for  women  the  staff  all  help  in  the  work  ot 
superintendence.  In  men's  Colleges  one  or  two  professors,  who 
receive  special  remuneration  (500  francs  if  one  master  does  the 
superintendence,  300  each  if  two  do  it),  are  charged  with  this 
duty.  Outside  teachers  as  well  as  resident  staff'  are  expected  to 
take  part  in  the  life  of  the  College,  sharing  in  walks,  talks,  etc., 
apart  from  lessons. 

The  Rector,  on  the  proposal  of  the  Director  and  with  the  advice 
of  the  Academy  Inspector,  arranges  every  year  the  distribution 
of  work  among  the  staff.  On  the  proposition  of  the  Rector,  the 
Minister  fixes  by  a  special  decision  the  number  of  supplementary 
hours  of  work  to  be  miposed  on  each  of  the  staff. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  Director  and  his  staff  form  a 


^  In  addition  to  the  official  staff,  the  Training  OoUege  is  allowed  to 
appoint  foreigners,  after  examination  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Minister, 
to  act  as  r^titeurti  or  r^y^titriceB^  provided  that  no  cost  falls  upon  the 
State.  B^iitrices  have  been  appointed  from  England,  paying  £16  a  year ; 
and,  in  return  for  conversation  with  the  students  in  tneir  own  language, 
they  are  allowed  to  attend  what  lessons  they  like. 
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committee,  which  meets  every  month  to  discuss  questions  relating 
to  the  instruction  and  welfare  of  the  students.  An  account  of 
these  meetings  is  sent  to  the  Academy  Inspector  within  eight  days. 

The  different  grades  of  the  Training  College  staff,  as  nas  been 
seen,  are  each  divided  into  five  classes.  Promotion  is  only  by 
merit  after  at  least  three  and  not  more  than  six  years  in  the 
preceding  class. 

Pension  rules  are  the  same  as  for  elementary  teachers  (see 
p.  134-5). 

During  the  long  holidays.  Training  Colleges  are  never  entirely 
deserted Tby  the  staff,  whose  duties  for  this  period  are  fixed  by  the 
Rector  in  the  first  fortnight  of  July,  on  the  advice  or  the 
Director  and  the  Academy  inspector. 

Travelling  scholarships  {bourses  de  sijov/r  d  Vitranger)  are 
granted  every  year  by  the  Minister  to  Training  College  professors 
or  to  holders  of  the  certi/icat  d^aptitude  au  professorate  on  the 
results  of  a  special  examination.  Successful  candidates  must 
promise  to  teach  the  modem  language  which  they  undertake  to 
study,  for  at  least  five  vears,  in  French  Training  Colleges  or 
higher  elementary  schools. 

At  the  end  of  the  school  year  an  examination  for  admission  to  Conditions 
Tmining  Collies  is  held  in  each  Department.  ^^     .   . 

Every  candidate  must  be  between  sixteen  and  eighteen  years  -^^^^^^^^ 
of  age  on  the  1st  October  of  the  year  in  which  the  examination 
is  held,  must  hold  the  brevet  dimentairey  be  free  from  anj- 
phjrsical  infirmity  rendering  him  (or  her)  unfit  for  the  teaching 
service,  have  beeni  vaccinated  and  re^vaccitiated,  and  engage  to 
teach  in  public  schools  for  ten  years.  Dispensations  as  to  age 
not  exceeding  six  months  can  be  granted  by  the  Rector.  No  one 
can  sit  for  tne  examination  more  than  twice  without  special 
authorisation  from  the  Rector.  At  least  a  month  before  the 
examination  the  Academy  Inspector  must  communicate  to  the 
Rector  the  results  of  an  inquiry  into  the  previous  career  and 
conduct  of  the  candidates,  who  must  be  medically  examined 
before  the  entrance  examination. 

'  On  entrance  into  the  College,  the  student  must  sign  an  agree- 
ment to  serve  for  ten  years  in  State  schools ;  this  engagement  may 
be  carried  out  in  any  Department  of  France,  in  any  French 
possession  or  protectorate.*  The  years  passed  as  a  studettt^n  ar 
Ttaining  College  count  towards  the  fulfilment  of  the  pledge  for 
men  if  they  are  at  least  eighteen,  and  for  women  it  they  are 
seventeen  years  of  age  or  over.  The  parent  or  guardian  must 
authorise  the  agreement  and  must  promise  to  reimburse  the 
cost  of  training  if  the  student  leaves  the  College  or  is  dis- 
missed, or  if  he  or  she  gives  up  teaching  before  the  fulfilment  of 
the  term;  the'  cost  ot  board  (including  food,  washing,  school 
miWrials)  may  also  legally  be  claimed.  But  on  the  proposal  of 
thV  Rector,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 'staff  and  the  Academy 
Inspector,  the  Minister  can  grant  partial  or  total  exemption  of 
these  sums.  

?  At  the  same  time,  as  has  been  noted,  any  student  who  leaves  the 
Department  in  which  Uie  College  is  situated  where  he  or  she  has  been 
trained,  must  be  provided  with  an  exeat  from  the  Academy  Inspector. 
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Entrance  The  entrance  examination  is  conducted  by  a  committee  ap* 

Exanuna-      pointed  by  the  Rector ;  the  Academy  Inspector  is  president,  and 
^^^^  the  Director  and  staff  of  the  Training  College  and  a  Primary 

Inspector  must  be  members. 

The  examination  consists  of  both  written  and  oral  work,  those 
who  fstil  in  the  written  work  being  excluded  from  the  oral  test. 
The  written  examination  includes  aictation  (half  an  hour  for  re- 
reading what  has  been  written  and  for  answering  questions), 
writing  (three-quarters  of  an  hour),  composition  (two  hours), 
arithmetic  (two  nours),  and  dmwing  (one  and  a  half  hours).  The 
written  examination  occupies  a  day  and  is  held  in  some  place 
chosen  by  the  Academy  Inspector,  preferably  the  Training 
College. 

Candidates  who  are  successful  in  the  written  part  are  sum- 
moned later  by  the  Academy  Inspector  to  the  Training  College 
(for  men  or  for  womenV  for  the  oral  tests.  During  this  part  of 
the  examination,  whicn  must  not  last  more  than  a  week,  the 
candidates  are  boarded  at  the  College  at  their  parents'  expense, 
the  cost  being  fixed  by  the  Rector.  The  oral  part  of  the 
examination  includes  :— 

I.  Questions  on  (1)  French  Language,  (2)  Arithmetic,  (3) 
French  History,  (4)  Geography  of  France  or  outline  of 
General  Geography,  (5)  Elementary,  Natural,  and  Physical 
Science.  Each  Test  lasts  at  least  half  an  hour  for  each 
candidate. 

II.  R^sum^s  of  two  lessons  (1)  on  a  literary  subject,  (2) 
on  a  scientific  subject,  given  by  members  of  the  Training 
College  staff.  These  r^sum^s  must  be  written  in  half  an 
hour  immediately  after  the  lesson. 

III.  Simple  examination  in  singing  and  music. 

IV.  Gymnastics,  and  for  men  military  exercises,  for 
women  needlework. 

The  list  of  successful  candidates  is  divided  into  two  parts :  first 
the  candidates  in  order  of  merit  to  the  number  of  vacant  places 
in  the  College  of  the  Department  where  the  examination  is  neld ; 
second,  all  the  candidates  exceeding  this  number  who  are  con- 
sidered admissible.  Candidates  in  the  second  list  are  invited  to  say 
what  Training  Colleges  they  would  be  willing  to  enter  if  they  can- 
xiot  be  received  in  the  Collie  of  the  Department  where  they  are 
examined.*  The  list  of  successful  candidates  is  made  known 
before  the  departure  of  the  candidates. 
Curriculum.  The  Training  College  curriculum  includes  (a)general  instruction 
to  which  the  first  two  years  are  devoted,  (b)  professional  training, 
given  in  the  third  year. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year  students  must  sit  for  the 
examination  for  the  brevet  supSrieur  (see  pp.  153-5);  if  they  £Eiil 
at  the  July  examination  they  can  take  it  again  in  Octobw,  but 
they  are  not  admitted  to  the  third  year  unless  they  obtain  the 
brevet 

At  the  end  of  the  third  year  the  students  must  take  the  exaTnen 
defin  d'dtvdes  normalea  (see  p.  160). 

*  They  may  also  be  permitted  to  attend  the  CoUejice  ooane  as  exUrnes. 
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The  table  on  pp.  146  and  147  shows  the  subjects  taught  and 
the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  them  weekly.  Each  twenty-four 
hours  is  distributed  as  follows  (in  the  official  decree) :  eight  hours 
for  sleep  (e^ht  and  a  half  hours  for  women  in  winter);  meals, 
physical  exercises,  household  work,  toilet,  recreation,  about  five 
nours  in  men's  Colleges,  five  and  a  half  hours  in  Colleges  for 
women;  at  least  five  hours  a  day  for  private  study;  the  class 
hours  should  not  exceed  five  a  day,  in  addition  to  the  time 
occupied  by  gymnastics  and  manual  work.  Sunday  and  Thursday 
afternoons  are  holidays.* 

*  The  folk>wiiiff  time-table  of  the  third  year  for  Training  Colleges  for 
women  is  inclnded  in  the  official  syllabus :— 


Hours. 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

e.90a.ni. 

(winter.) 

Rise. 

6.30  to  7 

Uonsehold  work. 

7  to  7.15 

Breakfast. 

7.15  to  8.15 

Stady. 

&15to9.15 

French. 

History.        Pedagogy. 

"ctep^.  ^"-"^ 

Pedagogy. 

9.15  to  9.30 

Recreation. 

9.30  to  11 

Study. 

11  to  12 

Practical 
work. 

Correction  of 
Compositions. 

French. 

Conference 
P^dagogique. 

Hygiene. 

French. 

12  to  1.30 
p.m. 

Dinner,  Recreation,  Gardening. 

1.30  to  2.30 

Drawing. 

Needlework. 
Washing. 

Dom.£con. 

Half- 
Holiday. 

Sewing. 

2.30  to  8.30 

Cleaning. 

Ironing. 

Study. 

3.30  to  4.30 

Singing. 

Singin^X. 

4.30  to  5 

Refreshments,  Recreation,  Gymnastics. 

5  to  7.30 

Study. 
Cooking  by  groups ;  individual  music  practice. 

7.30  to  9 

Supper  and  Recreation. 

9.30 

To  bed. 
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Table  showing  the  Subjects  of  Instruction  and  the  hours  devoted  to 


First  and  Second  Years. 


Number  of  hours  per  week. 

Subjects. 

Men. 

Women. 

1st  year. 

2nd  year. 

Ist  year. 

2nd  year. 

Psychology,     Morals,    and    their 
Applications  to  Education 

French  Language,  Literature,  and 
Composition       .        -        -        . 

History  and  Civic  Instruction 

Geoffraphy 

Mooem  Languagesf 

2 

5 

2 

1 
2 

2 

4 

2 
2 
2 

2 

6 

2 
1 
2 

2 

4 

2 
2 
2 

Total  for  Literary  Instruction  - 

12 

12 

12 

12 

Mathematics         •        .        -        - 
Physics  and  Chemistry  with  Ex- 
periments -        -        -        -        - 
Natural  Sciences  .... 

3 

3 

I 

4 

3 

1 

2 

2 

1 

.2 

2 

1 

Total  for  Science  Instruction   - 

7 

8 

5 

6 

Writing 

Drawing 

Singing  and  Music 

Gymnastics   (and   Military  Exer- 
cises for  men)    .        -        .        - 

Manual    Training    and    Agricul- 
tural Work,  Experiments  - 

X{2) 
4 
2 

§2 
4 

4 
2 

2 

4 

t(2) 
4 
2 

§2 

4 
2 

2 

Total 

12 

12 

8 

1 

8 

Needlework          .... 

— 

— 

i 
2 

Total 

— 

I 

2 

Grand  Total 

31 

32 

26 

27 

^"Tblff  table  includes  cTaas  work  only,  and  not  the  time  occupied  "in 
private  study  and  preparation. 

+  Wherever  possible  an  hour  of  conversation  to  be  added  to  the  two 
hours  of  regular  lessons  (either  l>y  a  r^p^titeur—A  r^p^titrice  in  Training 
Colleges  for  women— or  by  the  professor  of  modern  languages  when  the 
time-table  allows).    Students"  of  the  3rd  year  who  are  held  incapable  of 
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THRM  WEEKLY  IN  TrAINIKO  COLLEGES  FOR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS.* 


Third  Year. 


Subjects. 


Morals  and  £dacation,  Prinoiplm 


of  Pedagoffy      -        .        -        - 
Pedagogy,    School    Management, 

Li^w,  Political  Economy   • 
Literature,  Composition 
French  Language 
History         .        .        -        , 
History  and  Geography 
Modern  Languages 

Total 

Applied  Mathematics   - 
Arithmetic    .... 
Applied  Phywics  and  Chemistry 
Scientilio  Experiments  • 
Hygiene        -        -       •        • 
Theory  of  Agriculture  - 

Total  .... 


Writing         -        -        - 
Drawing  (and  Modelling  for  men 
Singing  and  Mnsio 


Gymnastics  -        -        -        - 
Manual    Training,     Agricultural 
Work,  Practical  Work     - 


'P 


Total 

Domestic  Economy 

Hy^ene  and  Care  of  Children  and 

Sick  Persons      ... 
Needlework  -        -        -        - 
Cooking         -        -        -        - 
Washing  and  Ironing  - 
Cleaning,  Gardening     - 

Total 

Grand  Total 


Number  of  hours  per  week. 


Men. 


General 
Culture. 


1 
8 

1 

3 


8 


1 

1 

1 
1 


:(2) 

2 
2 


6 


10 


22 


Profes- 
sional 
Training. 


I 
1 


1 
1 


2 


1 
1 


9 


Women. 


General 
Culture. 


1 
8 

1 

3 


8 


J(2) 
2 
2 


1 
3 
2 
2 
2 


11 


23 


I 


Profi's- 

sional 

Training. 


1 
1 


1 


1 


1 
1 


8 


attending  the  modern  language  lessons  with  profit  can,  on  their  written 
request  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Conaetl  de$  Fro/esfeurs^  be  dispensed 
by  the  Director  or  Directress. 

X  The  lessons  in  writing  are  for  students  who  have  not  a  good  hand 
(hours  not  added). 

§  Lessons  in  gymnastics  can  be  added  during  the  recreations. 
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The  time-table  is  drawn  up  by  the  Director  assisted  by  the  Council 
of  Professors,  and  submittea  to  the  Rector.  Lessons  on  subjects 
which  demand  the  greatest  intellectual  effort  are  given  in  the 
morning;  the  afternoon  is  reserved  for  manual  work, drawing 
singing,  etc. 

Every  year  the  Rector  draws  upthelist  of  students  to  be  admitted 

from  the  first  to  the  second,  and  from  the  second  to  the  third  years 

respectively.    The  marks  obtained  by  the  students  during  the 

year  and  the  opinion  of  the  Director  and  of  the  professors  are 

taken  into  account,  as  well  as  the  advice  of  the  Academy  Inspector. 

In  case  of  prolonged  illness  a  student  may  be  authorised  oy  the 

Rector,  on  the  proposition  of  the  Academy  Inspector,  to  take  a 

year  over  again. 

Professional      The  third  year  at  the  Training  College  is  reserved  for  professional 

Training.       training,  although  at  the  same  time  the  general  education  of  the 

students  is  carried  on,  chiefly  by  means  of  private  study.      In 

women's  Colleges  housewifery  mstructi on  is  given  in  the  third  year. 

Professional  training  is  given  in  the  following  ways: — 

(1)  By  lessons  prepared  for  elementary  scnool  children  and 

fiven  by  the  stuaent  before  the  professor  and  his  class-mates, 
'hese  lessons  are  called  transpoaitioTis,  In  order  that  the 
professors  can  conduct  them  profitably  they  are  expected  to 
attend  a  student's  lesson  in  the  practising  school  once  or 
twice  a  month  so  as  to  keep  in  touch  \f\\h  the  children. 

(2)  By  the  critical  examination  of  pedagogic  principles  and 
educational  methods  in  the  lessons  conducted  by  the  Director. 

Every  Thursday  a  conference  pidagogique  is  held  before 
the  students,  the  professors,  and  tne  Directors  of  the  Training 
College  and  of  the  practising  school.  It  consists  either  of  a 
lesson  given  by  a  third-year  student  to  children  specially 
assembled  for  the  purpose,  or  in  the  discussion  of  a  question 
of  method  or  discipline,  or  in  the  explanation  of  some  peda- 
gogic treatise,  or  in  the  selection  or  criticism  of  school 
books,  etc. 

(3)  By  actual  teaching  for  at  least  two  months  in  the 
practising  school.  This  practice  is  supposed  to  be  taken  in 
periods  of  a  month  each,  in  the  majority  of  Training  Colleges 
there  are  not  more  than  twenty  students  in  the  third  year, 
in  two-thirds  there  are  sixteen  or  less,  so  that  each  student 
can  have  one  and  a  half  or  two  months  in  the  practising 
school  during  the  year  of  ten  months,  since  the  practising 
school  generally  mcludes  three  divisions ;  in  women's 
Colleges  this  practice  can  be  extended  to  two  and  a  half  or 
three  months  as  there  are  an  additional  class  or  classes  in 
the  infants'  school.  Wherever  the  practising  school  has 
not  enough  classes  to  exercise  simultaneously  a  third  or  a 
quarter  of  the  third-year  students,  each  student  will  first 
pass  one  and  a  half  months  in  the  practising  school  (in  the 
case  of  women  two  weeks  of  this  is  spent  in  the  infiuits'  class), 
and  then  spend  a  fortnight  in  a  public  school  appointed  for 
the  purpose. 

Further,  in  all  Training  Colleges,  the  students  are  taken  several 
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times  a  year  in  groups,  by  the  Director  (or  Directress)  or  one 
of  the  professors,  to  three  schools  in  the  neighbourhood,  one  with 
three  classes,  one  with  only  one  class,  and  one  a  mixed  school. 

An  elementary  school  must  be  attached  to  every  Training  Practising 
College  as  a  practising  school  for  the  students.  If  the  school  is  Schools. 
in  the  same  buildings  as  the  College  it  is  called  an  icole  annexe,  if 
it  is  an  elementary  school  speciafly  appointed  for  the  purpose 
(by  the  Minister  on  the  proposal  of  the  Rector,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Municipal  Council)  it  is  called  an  Scole  d^applica- 
tion.  An  icole  matemelle  must  be  included  in  the  practising 
school  for  women's  Colleges. 

The  expenses  of  the  ecoles  annejces  as  regards  heating  and 
lighting  are  defrayed  by  the  Training  College,  as  regards  furniture 
and  school  materials  by  the  Department.  When  the  practising 
schools  are  not  in  the  College  building  (('coles  cVapplication)  they 
are  under  the  same  regulations  a^  public  elementary  schoola  An 
dcole  annexe  properly  speaking  only  includes  one  class,  but  by 
special  ministerial  decision  it  can  have  several  classes.  An  infant 
Class  or  school  is  added  in  Training  Colleges  for  women. 

Directors  and  Directresses  of  dcoles  annexes  proper  are  appointed 
by  the  Minister  from  among  Training  College  professors  wno  have 
Umght  for  at  least  three  years,  either  in  a  Traimne  College  or  in  an 
elementary  or  a  higher  elementary  school.  Tney  continue  to 
belong  to  one  of  the  professorial  classes  and  receive  their  salary 
accordingly,  and  in  addition  free  lodging  or  equivalent.  Fully 
certificated  teachers  who  hold  the  brevet  sxipirieur  and  have  had 
at  least  ten  years'  experience  can  be  appointed  Directors  (or 
Directresses).  Fully  certificated  teachers  holding  the  brevet 
supSrieur  can  be  assistant  teachers.  They  retain  their  position, 
class,  salary,  free  lodging,  etc.,  and  a  sum  equal  to  the  indemnite 
de  reside^ace  of  elementary  teachers  in  the  neighbourhood  but  this 
sum  must  not  be  less  than  250  francs.  In  addition  Directors  (or 
Directresses)  receive  a  sum  of  200  francs  if  the  dcole  annexe  has 
more  than  two  classes,  of  400  francs  if  it  has  more  than  four 
classes,  these  sums  being  counted  in  pension  calculations.  To  be 
Directress  of  an  ^ole  matei^xelle  annexe  a  teacher  must  be  at 
least  twenty-five  years  old,  hold  t  he  brevet  supSrieur,  the  certificat 
d'aptitude  pSdagogique  (or  the  old  certificate  for  Directresses 
of  infant  schools),  and  have  had  at  least  two  years'  experience  as 
Directress  or  assistant  in  an  ecole  niatemeile.  Directresses  of 
in&nt  schools  (annexes)  are  divided  into  five  classes :  salary,  fifth 
class,  1,800  francs,  first  class  2,600  francs.  They  receive  in 
addition  free  lodging  or  monetary  equivalent.  If  the  Director  or 
Directress  of  an  ecole  annexe  is  boarded  at  the  Training  College, 
a  sum  of  400  francs  is  deducted  from  the  salary. 

The  staflF  of  dcoles  d'application  are  chosen  from  among  fully 
certificated  teachers  holding  the  brevet  supirieur.  They  are  under 
the  same  r^ulations  as  teachers  in  ordinary  elementary  schools. 

All  teachers  in  practising  schools  receive  in  addition  to  their 
salary,  a  sum  of  300  francs,  not  counted  for  pension. 

The  Directors  and  Directresses  of  Traming  Colleges  are 
responsible  for  the  professional  training  of  the  students,  But  it  is 

10056.  L 
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considered  essential  that  the  staff  of  the  practising  schools  should 
be  in  touch  with  the  staff  of  the  Training  College,  as  the  former 
are  the  immediate  teachers  of  the  practice  of  teaching.  They 
criticise  the  students*  notes  of  suggested  lessons  as  well  as  the 
lessons  given,  and  they  assemble  the  students  actuallj^  working  in 
the  practising  school  twice  a  day,  morning  and  evening,  for  this 
purpose.  Every  week  they  send  the  Director  (or  Directress)  of 
the  Training  College  a  note  on  the  students*  progress,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  month  a  more  detiuled  report,  to  which  is  attached  a 
short  study  made  by  each  student  on  the  character  of  a  child  he 
or  she  has  had  under  special  observation. 
Examen  de  The  exuitien  de  fin  d' etudes  norriudes  is  to  be  held  at  the 
Find'Etudes  Training  Colleges  for  men  and  for  women  in  each  Department, 
N  orinales.  f^j.  students  at  the  end  of  their  three  years*  course.  This  examina- 
tion has  not  yet  been  held,  as  it  was  newly  instituted  in  1905. 

The  examining  committee  is  to  consist  of  the  Academy 
Inspector  (president),  the  Director  or  Directress  of  the  Training 
College  (vice-president),  professors  of  the  College,  Directors  or 
Directresses  of  the  practising  school,  and  a  Primary  Inspector. 
Sub-committees  consisting  of  at  least  three  members  can  be 
instituted  for  each  of  the  tests. 

The  examination  will  include  the  general  and  professional 
instruction  of  the  third  year.  It  will  consist  of  (1)  a  written 
thesis  on  a  question  of  pedagogy ;  each  student  can  choose  his 
(or  her)  subject  two  months  before  the  examination  from  a  list 
of  subjects  drawn  up  by  the  Rector  in  consultation  with  the 
Academy  Inspector;  (2)  a  lesson  given  to  the  pupils  in  the 
practising  school  on  a  subject  drawn  by  lot  from  the  syllabus  ot 
elementary  schools  (lengtfi  of  preparation  one  hour);  (3)  oral 
questions  on  school  management  or  educational  methods  and  on 
tne  thesis  presented  by  the  student. 

Students  who  pass  this  examination  will  receive  a  certificate 
from  the  Rector.  A  special  note  will  be  added  on  the  certificates 
for  women  when  they  have  obUiined  good  marks  for  their 
domestic  work  during  the  year. 

Candidates  for  the  certlficai  d^ aptitude  peda^ogique  who  have 
passed  the  examien  de  fin  d'etudes  nonnales  are  to  be  dispensed 
from  all  but  the  practical  part  of  the  examination. 

B. — Higher  Elemektaby  Training  Colleges. 

General  There  are  two  icoles  nor^nales  prima irea  supfriewres,  at  Saint 

Regulations.  Cloud  for  men,  and  at  Fontenay-aux-Roses  for  women.  They 
train  professors  for  Training  Colleges  and  for  higher  elementary 
schools. 

These  Colleges,  like  the  former,  provide  instruction,  board,  and 
lodging  free.  They  receive  resident  and  non-resident  students. 
Each  non-resident  student  is  granted  an  exhibition,  of  which  the 
amount  is  fixed  by  Ministerial  decree. 

The  number  of  students  to  be  admitted  is  arranged  each  year 
by  the  Minister. 

The  course  lasts  three  years. 
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Fur  each  College  there  is  a  committee  of  management,  the 
members  of  which  are  appointed  for  three  years  b}^  the  Minister. 

The  staff  consists  oi  teachers  of  the  University  or  of  the 
secondary  schools  in  Paris.  The  DireAor  and  staff  form  a  com- 
mittee to  discuss  the  curricnlum,  the  progress  of  students,  etc. 

Any  student  who  voluntarily  leaves  one  of  these  Colleges  for 
any  reason  other  than  illness,  or  who  breaks  his  (or  her)  ten 
years'  agreement,  has  to  reimburse  to  the  State  the  cost  of  his 
board,  fixed  at  t>()0  francs  a  year.  Partial  or  total  exemption  may, 
however,  be  granted  by  the  Minister  on  the  advice  of  the  Director 
(or  Directress)  of  the  College,  the  professors  and  the  managing 
committee. 

An  entrance  examination  is  held  every  year  towards  the  end  Conditions 
of  the  school  year.     Candidates  must  he  between  19  and  25  ^f 
years  of  age  on  the  first  of  October  of  the  year  in  which  they  sit  Admission. 
for  the  examination  (unless  specially  dispensed),  hold  the  In'evet 
ifupSrieur  or  one  of  the  haccnlauriatH  or,  for  women,  the  dipldrne 
dejin  d'itudes  de  Verkseigneinent  isecondture,  and  engage,  it  they 
have  not  already  done  so,  to  serve  for  ten  years  in  public  schools. 
Candidates  admitted  to  St.  Cloud  are  not  to  enter  until  they 
have  performed  their  military  service,  or  unless  this  can  be  post- 
ponea  until  they  have  spent  two  years  at  the  College.    On 
entering  their  names,  candidates  must  supply,  in  addition  to 
other  documents,  a  doctor's  certificate  stating  that  they  are  fit  to 
act  as  teachers,  and  a  certificate  of  recent  re-vaccination.     No 
candidate  may  sit  for  the  examination  more  than  three  times. 

The  entrance  examination   bears  on  subjects  taught  at  the  Entrance 
icoles  mytniuies  priTnaires  and  includes  written,  oral,  and  practi-  Examina- 
cal  tests.  *^^"- 

The  written  tests  decide  which  candidates  shall  be  allowed  to 
complete  the  examination ;  they  are  held  in  the  chief  town  of 
the  Department  where  the  candidate  has  entered  his  (or  her) 
name,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Academy  Inspector  or, 
failing  him,  of  a  deputy  approved  by  the  Rector.  The  written 
papers  are  sent  to  Pans  to  be  corrected  by  the  examination 
committee  appointed  annually  by  the  Minister. 

For  candidates  on  the  literary  side,  the  written  examination 
includes  (1)  literature  or  grammar,  (2)  pedagogy  or  morals,  (3) 
history  and  geography,  (4)  modem  language  (German,  English, 
ItaUan,  Spanish,  Arabian,  according  to  choice  of  candidate) ;  on 
the  science  side:  (1)  mathematics,  (2)  physics,  chemistry,  and 
natural  science,  (3)  drawing,  (4)  modem  language,  (5)  peaagogy 
or  morals.  Time  allowed :  two  hours  for  modern  language  (with 
dictionary),  four  hours  for  each  of  the  other  papers.  The  papers 
in  pedagogy  or  morals  and  in  the  modern  language  may  be  the 
same  for  candidates  in  both  groups. 

The  oral  examination  is  held  at  Paris  for  men,  and  at  Fontenay- 
aux-Roses  for  women.  It  consists,  for  lettres,  of  (1)  explanation 
of  a  question  of  grammar,  literature,  history,  or  geography;  (2) 
reading,  with  explanation  of  a  passage  chosen  from  authors  set  for 
the  brevet  tfuperieur ;  (3)  modem  language  (reading,  translation, 
conversation).     For  science:   (1)  explanation  of  a  questi'ni  in 
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mathematics;  (2)  the  same  in  physics,  chemistry  or  natural 
science;  (3)  modem  language.  Each  oral  test  may  be  followed 
by  questions.  The  candidates  in  each  section  are  allowed  half  an 
hour  for  the  preparation  of  each  of  the  first  two  tests. 

Practical  examination :  for  women,  needlework ;  for  men,  an 
experiment  in  science. 
Curriculum.      The  curriculum    includes  advanced  study  of   the  subjects 
taught  in  elementary  Training  Colleges.    Other  subjects  may  be 
taught  with  Ministerial  authorisation. 

Tne  students  are  divided  into  two  groups — the  science  group, 
and  the  literary  group.  Classes  common  to  both  grouos  may 
be  arranged.  Examinations  (exame'fia  de  passage)  are  neld  at 
the  end  of  the  first  and  second  school  years,  and  students  who  do 
not  pass  must  leave  the  College.  At  the  end  of  the  course  they 
sit  lor  the  examination  for  the  "professoraf*  (see  p.  156)  in 
whichever  group  they  have  studied. 

A  practising  school  is  attached  to  both  Colleges  and  the  third 
year  is  more  especially  devoted  to  the  professional  training  of  the 
students. 


Professional 
Training. 


Bi-annual. 


Examiners. 


Conditions 

of 

Admission. 


Fee. 


Ill— DIPLOMAS.* 

A. — Brevet  El^mentaire. 

As  stated  above,  the  brevet  iUmentaire  is  compulsory  for  all 
teachers  in  elementary  schools  {atagiaires  and  titulaires)  and  for 
candidartes  for  the  entrance  examination  to  Training  Colleges. 

The  examination  is  held  twice  a  year  (July  and  October)  in 
the  chief  town  of  each  Department ;  the  examinations  commence 
on  the  same  day  for  all  Franco. 

The  examination  committee  is  appointed  annually  in  each 
Department  by  the  Rector  on  the  proposition  of  the  Academy 
Inspectx)r.  It  consists  of  at  least  seven  members  presided  over 
by  the  Academy  Inspector  or  his  deputy,  and  including;  two 
Inspectors  of  primary  education,  one  member  (or  ex-member)  of 

Erivate  primary  education,  one  professor  of  a  Training  Collie  or 
igher  primary  school,  two  elementary  teachers  (men  or  women) ; 
two-thirds  of  the  members  must  be  present  at  meetings.  The 
oral  examination  is  held  before  at  least  two  members.  Special 
examiners  can  be  added  for  agriculture,  modem  languages, 
drawing,  singing,  needlework  and  gymnastics. 

Canaidates  for  the  examination  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years 
old  on  the  1st  of  October  of  the  year  in  which  they  sit  for  the 
examination,t  but  dispensations  not  exceeding  one  year  may  be 
granted. 

The  examination  fee  is  ten  francs. 

■— ^ m  ■        I    ■        ■ ■      ■  _— _     .      _    _i i_  _i_  _       I I         J I I __i ■ 

*  Training  College  entrance  and  leaving  examinations  are  noted  above, 
pp.  144  and  150. 

t  Candidates  who  hold  the  ctrttficat  d'^tudes  priniaires  Buphiturts  are 
excused  from  the  rule  as  to  age. 
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The  examination  consists  of  written  and  oral  tests,  which  bear  Syllabus, 
on  the  syllabus  of  the  upper  standard  of  primary  schools.  The 
examination  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  results  of  each  of  the 
first  twoparts  deciding  which  candidates  shall  be  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed. The  subjects  for  the  written  examination  are  chosen  by 
t^e  Rector  in  consultation  with  the  Academy  Inspectors  of  the 
district.  The  oral  examination  is  open  to  the  j^ublic,  but  only 
ladies  are  allowed  to  listen  to  the  women's  exammation. 

The  first  section  (written  examination)  includes  dictation 
followed  by  questions  (half  an  hour  for  revision  and  for  writing 
answers  to  questions) ;  simple  piece  of  French  composition  (two 
hours) ;  elementary  arithmetic  (two  hours). 

Second  series :  writing  (three-quarters  of  an  hour);  drawing 
(one  and  a  half  hours  for  men,  one  hour  for  women) ;  gymnastics 
for  men  (ten  minutes) ;  needlework  for  women  (one  hour). 

Third  series,  oral  tests:  (1)  reading  with  explanation;  (2) 
arithmetic;  (3)  national  history  and  civic  instruction,  and 
geography  of  France  (with  drawing  on  blackboard);  (4)  very 
elementary  singing ;  (6)  very  elementary  natural  and  physical 
science  and  agriculture — (ten  minutes  each  test). 

No  one  is  admitted  to  subsequent  series  who  has  not  obtained 
half  the  maximum  marks  of  the  previous  series. 

B. — Brevet  Sup^rieur. 

The  brevet  supiriev/r  is  compulsory  for  Directors  and  Direc- 
tresses of  elementary  schools  to  which  a  cours  compHmentaire  is 
attached,  for  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the  coura,  for  assistants  in 
higher  elementary  schools  and  in  Training  Colleges,  and  for 
admission  to  the  two  highest  classes  or  grades  of  the  elementary 
teaching  profession. 

The  examination  is  held  twice  a  year  (July  and  October)  in  the  Bi-aDnaal. 
chief  town  of  each  Department. 

The  examiniog  body,  consisting  of  at  least  seven  members,  is  Examiners, 
appointed  each  year  by  the  Rector  on  the  proposal  of  the. 
Academy  Inspector,  who  is  president.  It  includes  necessarily  a 
Primary  Inspector,  the  Director  and  Directress  of  the  Depart- 
ment's Training  Colleges,  two  Training  College  or  higher  elemen- 
tary school  professors  (one  literary,  one  science),  a  public 
elementary  teacher  (man  or  woman)  holding  the  brevet  auperieur. 
The  other  members  are  chosen  from  among  officers  or  late  officers 
of  public  education  (higher,  secondary,  or  primary).  Two-thirds 
of  the  members  must  be  present  at  meetings ;  the  oral  examina- 
tion must  be  held  before  at  least  two  members.  Extra  examiners 
can  be  co-opted  for  special  subjects  as  in  the  case  of  the  brevet 
eltmeniaire. 

Every  candidate  for  the  brevet  superieur  must  hold  the  brevet  Conditions 
eleinentaire  and  be  at  least  eighteen  years  old  on  the  first  of  ^^     .    . 
October  of  the  year  in  which  he  (or  she)  takes  the  examination.  -A^^^'^ission. 
Dispensations  of  age  not  exceeding  one  year  can  be  g[ranted. 

The  examination  fee  is  twenty  francs.      Training  College  Fee, 
students  are  exempt. 
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Syllabus.  The  examination  for  the  lyrevet  mtpSriev/r  includes  the  subjects 

taught  in  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  Training  College 
course,  and  account  is  taken  of  the  marks  obtained  by  each 
candidate  who  comes  from  a  Training  Collie  during  his  previous 
two  years'  work.  The  oral  examination  is  open  to  the  public 
under  the  same  conditions  as  in  the  case  of  other  State  examina- 
tions. The  subjects  for  the^ written  examinations  are  chosen  by 
the  Rector  in  consultation  with  the  Academy  Inspectors. 

The  examination  includes  written  and  oral  tests.  Candidates 
who  pass  the  first  part  (written)  are  allowed  to  sit  for  th6  second. 
Candidates  who  fail  in  the  second  part  (oral)  keep  the  right  of 
admission  to  the  oral  examination  gained  by  passing  the  written 
tests.* 

First  part : — 

(1)  Composition  on  a  question  of  literature  or  morals 
(three  hours). 

(2)  A  written  composition  including:  (i)  for  men,  a 
problem  of  arithmetic  or  geometry  applied  to  practical  work 
and  a  theoretic  question;  for  women,  a  problem  and  a 
theoretic  question  of  arithmetic ;  (ii)  for  men  and  women, 
a  question  on  physical  and  natural  sciences  with  their  most 
usual  applications  to  hygiene,  to  industry,  and  to  agriculture 
(four  hours). 

(3)  Written  answers,  in  the  foreign  language  chosen  by 
the  candidate,  to  written  questions  set  in  the  same  language. 
The  use  of  a  dictionary  in  the  foreign  language  is  allowed 
(two  hours). 

Each  of  these  tests  is  marked  from  0  to  20.  No  candidate  is 
declared  'admissible'  (i.e.,  allowed  to  sit  for  the  second  part) 
unless  he  (or  she)  has  obtained  at  least  thirty  marks  (viz.  half 
marks),  of  which  twenty  must  be  gained  for  the  tests  of  French 
(mother  tongue)  and  science  combined. 

Second  part : — 

(1)  Questions  on : 

(a)  Psychology,  morals  and  their  application  to 
education ; 

(b)  History  of  France,  and,  from  1492,  its  bearing  on 
general  history ;  the  questions  are  limited  to  the  im- 
portiint  facts ; 

(c)  Geography  of  France,  with  drawing  on  the  black- 
board and  outlines  of  general  geography ; 

(d)  Arithmetic  with  exercises  in  mental  arithmetic, 
and  for  men  only,  algebra  and  geometry ; 

(e)  Physics,  chemistry,  natural  history  and  their 
applications. 

(2)  Reading,  followed  bv  explanation,  after  quarter  of  an 
hour^s  preparation,  of  a  French  text  taken  from  a  list  of 
authors  drawn  up  every  three  years  by  the  Minister  and 
published  a  year  m  advance. 


This  is  the  general  custom  in  State  examinations. 
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(3)  Reading  aloud  and  translation  of  an  easy  text  in  a 
foreign  language  after  quarter  of  an  hour's  preparation  ;  very 
simple  conversation  in  the  foreign  language  on  the  text  read. 

(4)  Drawing  (three  hours). 

(5)  Music  (twenty  minutes  at  maximum). 

Each  test  in  the  second  series  is  marked  from  0  to  20,  except 
reading  (mother  tongue)  marked  2.  It  is  sufficient  that  each 
Ciindidate  obtains  a  total  of  100  marks  for  all  the  tests  of  this 
series.  A  candidate  who  obtains  no  marks  in  any  test  fails  in 
the  examination.  Candidatas  who  obtain  less  than  five  marks 
for  any  of  the  three  tests  in  the  first  series  may  be  rejected  by  a 
special  decision  of  the  examiners. 

C. — Certificat  D'ArriTUDE  Pr:DAGOGIQirE. 

The  certifioat  (VaptitxuU  pedagogiqw.  is  compulsory  for  all 
elementary  teachers  before  they  can  become  fully  certificated 
(titulaires). 

Candidates  who  have  obtained  the  certificat  de  fin  dJHwU'^ 
normales  are  excused  from  all  but  the  practical  test. 

The  examination  is  held  once  a  year.  Annutil. 

The  examination  committee  is  appointed  in  the  usual  way,  Examiners, 
and  must  consist  of  at  least  ten  members,  chosen  from  among 
Primary  Inspectors  (including  the  Inspectress  of  infant  schools, 
if  there  is  one),  Directors,  Directresses  and  professors  of  Training 
Colleges,  or  of  higher  elementary  schools,  and  the  primary 
teachers  of  the  Department.  The  Academy  Inspector  is  presi- 
dent. 

Candidates  must  hold  the  brevet  Mmentaire,  be  at  least  twenty  Conditions  o( 
years  old  on  the  81st  December  of  the  examination  year,  and  Admission, 
have  had  at  least  two  years*  experience  in  teaching.     The  time 
passed  as  students  at  Training  Colleges  counts  towards  this 
experience  for  men  if  .they  are  at  least  eighteen,  and  for  women 
if  they  are  sevetiteen  years  of  age  or  over. 

The  examination  consists  of  written,  oral,  and  practical  tests.  gyUabus. 
The  written  examination,  which  decides  admission  to  the  suc- 
ceeding parts  of  the  examination,  is  held  in  February  in  the  chief 
town  of  each  Department,  and  the  practical  examination  must 
be  taken  before  the  following  1st  of  December. 

The  written  examination  consists  of  a  French  xjomposition  on 
an  elementary  educational  subject  chosen  by  the  Academy 
Inspector  (three. hours). 

The  practical  examination  consists  of  a  lesson  given  by  the 
candidate  in  his  (or  her)  own  school  or  class  (three  hours).  For 
the  practiciil  test  the  examiners  may  divide  into  sub-committees 
consisting  of  at  least  three  members  each— the  Academy 
Inspector,  a  Primary  Inspector,  and  a  teacher  (man  or  woman 
corresponding  to  sex  ol  candidate).  Women  candidates  may 
take  this  examination  in  an  elementary  or  in  an  infant  school 
according  to  choice.  The  school  in  which  the  candidate  is 
examined  Is  open  to  him  (or  her)  twenty-four  hours  in  advance. 
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He  takes  direction  On  the  day  of  the  examination  and  follows  a 

Erogramme  drawn  up  by  the  examination  committee  and  sent 
im  twentv-four  hours  m  advance. 

The  oral  examination  (twenty  minutes)  follows  the  practical 
examination  and  consists  of  the  criticism  of  children's  exercise 
books,  and  of  questions  connected  with  the  previous  tests  and 
bearing  on  practical  pedagogics,  or  on  subjects  relating  to  the 
management  of  an  elementary  or  an  infant  school. 

D. — Certificat  d' Aptitude  au  Professorat  des  Ecoles  Nor- 

MALES  PrIMAIRES  ET   DES  £C0LES  PrIMAIRES  SuP^RIEURES. 

This  certificate  is  obligatory  for  "  professors  "  of  Training  Col- 
leges and  for  Directors  and  professors  of  higher  elementary 
schools.  There  are  two  distinct  certificates  under  this  head,  one 
scientific,  the  other  literary. 

AnnoaL  The  examination  is  held  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  on  dajrs 

appointed  by  the  Minister  and  the  same  for  all  France. 

Examinera.  There  are  two  examination  committees,  one  for  science,  the 
other  for  lettres,  appointed  annually  by  the  Minister,  each  con- 
sisting of  at  least  five  members,  to  whom  two  Directresses  or 
professors  of  Training  Colleges  for  women  or  of  higher  elemen- 
tary schools  are  added  for  the  examination  of  women.  Outside 
examiners  can  also  be  co-opted  for  special  subjects. 

Conditions  of      Candidates   must  be   twenty-one  years  old,  hold  the  brevet 

Admission,  superieur  or  one  of  the  haccalauriats,  or  (for  women)  the 
dipldme  de  fin  d'Studes  de  Venseignem^nt  secondaire,  and  have 
had  at  least  two  gears'  experience  in  teaching. 

Syllabus.  '^^^  examination  consists  of  written,  oral  and  practical  tests. 

The  written  part,  which  decides  admission  to  the  rest,  is  held  in 
the  chief  town  of  each  Department,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Academy  Inspector  or  his  deputy,  on  four  consecutive 
days.  The  subjects  are  chosen  from  the  syllabus  of  Training 
Colleges.  There  are  four  tests  for  each  diploma  (scientific  or 
literary),  each  test  occupying  from  four  to  six  hours. 
The  oral  and  practical  tests  are  held  at  Paris, 
They  include  for  lettres :  (1)  a  lesson  given  by  the  candidate  on 
a  subject  drawn  by  lot,  not  to  last  longer  than  half  an  hour, 
which  may  be  followed  by  questions  either  on  the  subject  of  the 
lesson  or  on  any  other  part  of  the  syllabus  (three  hours  are 
allowed  for  the  preparation  of  the  lesson);  (2)  reading  and 
explanation  of  a  passage  chosen  from  a  French  classic ;  (3)  cor- 
rection of  a  Training  College  student's  exercise  (  (2)  and  (3)  are 
each  preceded  by  a  preparation  not  exceeding  three-quarters  of 
an  hour) ;  (4)  modern  language,*  reading  and  explanation  of  a 
text  followed  by  questions  in  the  foreign  language  (quarter  of  an 
hour).  ^ 

For  science :  (1)  a  lesson  as  above ;  (2)  a  question  on  each  part 
of  the  syllabus  (mathematics,  physical  science,  natural  science) 

*  The  list  of  anthors  for  modem  languages  and  of  French  classics  is 
drawn  up  and  published  hj  the  Minister  every  three  years. 
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(three-quarters  of  an  hour  for  the  three  questions) ;  (3)  practical 
work  in  physics  or  chemistry  and  in  natural  science.  Subject  of 
each  drawn  by  lot  (one  hour  each). 

E. — Certificat  d* Aptitude  k  lInspection  des  Ecoles  Pri- 

MAIRES  ET  1  LA  DIRECTION  DES  EcOLES  NoRMALES. 

This  Certificate  is  compulsory  for  Primary  Inspectors  and  for 
Directors  and  Directresses  of  Training  Colleges. 

The  examination  is  held  once  a  year.  Annual. 

The  examining  commission  is  appointed  each  year  by  the  Examiners. 
Minister ;  it  consists  of  five  members,  to  whom  two  Directresses 
of  Training  Colleges  can  be  added  for  the  women's  examination. 

Candidates  must  be  twenty-five  jears  of  age,  have  had  five  Conditions 
years'  experience  in  public  schools  (higher,  secondary  or  primary),  of  Admission, 
and  hold  one  of  the  following  diplomas :  certificat  (Taptitude  au 
jyrofessorat,  licence  ie  lettres  or  es  scieTi^ea*  Public  elementary 
teachers  (titiUairea)  are  not  required  to  hold  the  certi^at 
daptitvde  au  profesaorat  if  they  have  had  ten  years*  experience 
in  elementary  or  higher  elementary  schools  (as  Directors  or 
assistants)  and  hold  the  brevet  superieur  and  the  certificat 
d'aptitude  pidagogique.  Time  passed  in  the  higher* elementary 
Training  Colleges  (Saint  Cloud  and  Fontenay-aux- Roses)  counts 
towards  the  required  teaching  experience. 

The  examination  consists  of  three  parts,  written,  oral  and  Syllabus, 
practical,  the  first  part  fixing,  as  in  previous  cases,  the  candidates' 
admission  to  the  rest  of  the  examination. 

The  written  examination  is  held  in  the  chief  town  of  each 
Department,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Academy  Inspector 
or  nis  deputy.  It  occupies  two  days  (as  usual,  the  same  for  all 
France)  and  consists  of  two  compositions,  one  on  a  question  of 
pedagogy,  the  other  on  a  question  of  school  administration  (five 
hours  each). 

The  oral  and  practical  examination  is  held  at  Paris.  The  oral 
examination  includes :  (1)  explanation  of  a  passage  drawn  by  lot 
from  among  those  which  the  examiners  have  chosen  from  the  list 
of  authors  drawn  up  by  the  Minister  every  three  years  (one  hour 
is  allowed  for  preparation);  (2)  explanation  of  a  question  of 
theoretic  or  practical  pedagogy,  drawn  by  lot.  After  the  explana- 
tion, which  IS  not  to  last  more  than  half  an  hour,  the  candidate 
is  asked  questions  on  school  administration  and  legislation. 
(Two  hours  are  allowed  for  preparation  without  books  or  notes). 

The  practical  examination  consists  of  the  inspection  of  a 
Training  College,  a  higher  elementary,  an  elementary,  or  an  infant 
school,  follow^  by  a  verbal  report. 

The  list  of  successful  candidates  is  submitted  to  the  Minister 
who  awards  the  certificates. 

*  Failing  the  above  diplomas,  the  following  qualify  for  admission : 
certificat  aaptituded  renseignement  secondaire  8/>^cia/,  Ixiccalavreat  dt 
Penseignement  secondaire  special. 
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F. — Diplomas  for  Special  Subjects. 

Special  Diplomas  are  held  for  teaching  modem  langiiages,  book- 
keeping, manual  work,  drawing,  singing,  gymnastics,  military 
exercises,  needlework,  agriculture. 

There  are  separate  examinations  and  regulations  for  each  of 
these  diplomas.  It  must  suffice  to  say  here  that  the  examinations 
in  each  subject  are  held  once  a  year ;  the  examiners  are  appointed 
by  the  MinivSter  (or  in  some  cases  by  the  Academy  Inspector) ; 
tne  minimum  age  of  admission  is  twenty-one  years,  except  in  the 
case  of  drawing,  gymnastics  and  needlework,  when  it  is  eighteen 
years ;  in  some,  but  not  in  all  cases,  one  or  two  years'  experience 
of  teaching  is  required ;  preliminary  certificates  are  required  in 
the  case  of  modern  languages,  manual  work  and  book-keeping — 
the  brevet  superieur  or  the  hactalav/r^at  or  (for  women)  the 
di/pl&me  defind'itudea  de  Venaeignement  secondaire,  or  in  the 
case  of  book-keeping,  a  commercial  school  diploma  or  experience 
in  a  commercial  nouse. 

Helen  E.  Matheson. 
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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 

In  England,  while  the  State  presides  in  a  general  way  over  the  Administra- 
training  of  elementary  teachers,  by  conducting  the  various  examina-  ^j^"  ^| 
tions,  by  supervising  the  institutions  in  which  prospective  teachers  iMmary 
are  educated,  and  by  furnishing  a  large  portion  of  the  money  re-  Education, 
quired,  it  does  not  take  upon  itself  the  cQrect  control  of  the  work 
in  all  its  details.    In  France,  as  might  be  expected  in  a  country 
where  the  centralisation  of  authority  has  been  carried  to  an  extreme 
pitch,  the  hand  of  the  State  reaches  much  further.    The  normal 
schools  are,  according  to  the  definition  of  them  given  in  the  law  of 
19th  July,  1889  (Art.  47),  AahlissemerUs  publics,  directly  under  the 
control  of  the  Central  Government.    Whereas  formerly  they  were 
placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  prefect  of  each  department, 
since  1881  they  have  been  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  rector. 

France  is  divided  into  seventeen  academies  or  educational  dis- 
tricts. Each  is  administered  by  a  rector,  who  is  appointed  by  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  whose  authority  extends  over 
all  three  grades  of  education — ^primary,  secondary,  and  university. 
This  high  official  has  his  offices  at  the  university.  Naturally  his 
numerous  duties  prevent  him  from  devoting  much  of  his  attention 
to  primary  education.  His  place  is  taken  in  each  department  under 
his  direction  by  an  academy  inspector  who  acts  under  him  as  the 
educational  chief  for  primary  education,  and  who  is  also  appointed 
directly  by  the  Minister.  The  academy  inspector,  then,  i&  the  true 
head  for  each  department  of  primary  education. 

Thus  far  it  would  appear  that  the  control  of  the  primary  schools 
is  directly  in  the  hands  of  the  central  authority.  But  the  academy 
inspector  will  be  found  on  closer  examination  to  form  a  wheel  in 
the  machinery  which,  while  it  can  be  to  some  extent  controlled 
from  within,  is  also  in  touch  with  other  powers.  The  fact  that  the 
academy  inspector  has  his  offices  at  the  prefecture  is  in  itself  sig- 
nificant. He  has  in  fact  another  superior.  On  the  purely  academic 
side  he  is  responsible  in  some  degree  to  the  rector ;  but  in  many 
administrative  matters  he  must  consult  the  prefect,  who,  in  his  turn, 
though  a  representative  of  the  central  government,  has  the  difficult 
task  of  conciliating  local  influences.  Thus,  while  the  academy 
inspector  has  the  right  of  proposing  teachers  for  appointment, 
it  is  the  prefect  who  actually  appoints ;    and  in  many  cases  the 
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proposing  is  subordinated  almost  entirely  to  the  wishes  of  him  who 
has  the  power  of  veto.* 

All  the  teachers  are  civil  servants.  It  should,  however,  be 
stated  that  the  maintenance  of  the  buildings  and  of  their  furniture 
is  at  the  cost  of  the  local  authorities,  the  Conseil  OifUral  (County 
Council)  being  responsible  for  the  training  colleges  and  the  Conseil 
Municipcd  (Borough  Council)  for  the  primary  schools.  Further, 
the  salaries  provided  by  the  State  for  primary  teachers  receive  some 
augmentation  by  the  local  authority  {ConseU  Municipal),  a  pajrment 
for  lodgings,  where  none  are  provided,  being  obligatory. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  while  in  theory  all  is  centrally  con- 
trolled, in  practice  the  local  authorities  have  considerable  influence. 
Speaking  broadly,  we  may  say  that,  whereas  in  England  the  State 
concedes  a  large  measure  of  local  liberty  which  is  nevertheless 
limited  by  centrally  framed  regulations,  in  France  the  system 
begins  by  being  completely  central  in  its  government  and  ends  by 
being  forced  to  admit  a  certain  measure  of  local  freedom. 

This  very  cursory  sketch  of  the  French  primary  organisation 
seems  necessary  in  order  to  make  clear  the  exact  position  of  the 
training  colleges.  In  England  the  large  amount  of  local  liberty 
which  is  allowed  in  the  administration  of  the  ordinary  primary 
schools  is  extended  somewhat  further  in  the  case  of  institutions  and 
organisations  for  the  training  of  teachers.  In  France,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  concessions  to  local  authorities  in  the  case  of  the 
primary  schools  are  somewhat  curtailed  for  training  colleges.  These 
institutions  are  more  uniform  from  one  end  of  France  to  the  other 
than  are  the  public  elementary  schools.  It  would  seem  that  the 
State,recognising  the  supreme  importance  of  the  training  of  teachers, 
has  hedged  it  round  more  carefully  than  it  has  primary  instruction. 

I.— ORGANISATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  TRAIN- 

ING  COLLEGES. 

Control.  While  the  ordinary  primary  school  depends  for  many  of  the 

details  of  its  administration  on  the  local  authority,  the  training 
college  is  in  close  contact  with  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction. 
The  principal  and  his  assistants  are  appointed  by  the  Minister. 
And,  whereas  the  authority  of  the  rector  over  the  elementary  schools 
is  more  nominal  than  actual,  his  supervision  of  the  ^les  normdes 
is  a  real  one.  He  it  is  who  pronounces  the  admission  and  exclusion 
of  students.  He  chooses  also  the  examiners  and  four  (out  of  seven) 
members  of  the  committee  (Conseil  d^ Administration). 
LocalisatioD.  Each  department  has  two  training  colleges — one  for  masters 
-T^ttmber  and  one  for  mistresses.  While  thickly  peopled  departments  have 
large  training  colleges,  which  nevertheless  often  have  insufficient 
accommodation  for  the  needs  of  the  district,  sparsely  populated  areas 

■       ■ -      ■  -  ^    ^^  ^1^1^^  II  n  ■!!  ^  ■!  I      I  ■       ■     ■■■    11  I    II  ■         ^m    I         m^ 

*  A  certain  academy  inspector,  after  agreeing  that  a  teacher  was  worthy 
of  promotion  to  a  headmastership  and  after  expressing  his  own  eagerness 
to  propose  him,  helplessly  exclaimed :   **  FaUea-moi  forcer  la  main  /  " 
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have  small  institutions  with  some  eight  or  ten  students  in  each  year.* 
With  few  exceptions,  it  may  be  stated  as  a  general  rule  that  the 
priinary  teacher  is  trained  and  lives  out  his  career  in  one  and  the 
same  department.  There  is,  indeed,  a  regulation  to  the  effect  that 
*^  every  student-teacher  who  leaves  the  department  in  which  is 
situated  the  training  college  where  he  has  studied  must  be  provided 
with  an  exeat  from  the  academy  inspector."f 

The  training  college  masters,  however,  being  appointed  by  the 
Minister,  are  not  necessarily,  indeed  very  rarely,  local  men.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  higher  officials  of  primary  education — ^the 
primary  inspectors,  the  academy  inspector  and  the  rector.  All 
these  circulate,  in  many  cases  from  one  end  of  France  to  the  other. 
In  yet  another  branch  of  primary  education,  the  enseignement 
primaire  superieur,  the  teachers  are  also  wanderers.  Here  again, 
appointments  are  not  made  by  the  prefect  and  academy  inspector, 
but  by  the  Minister ;  although  local  influence,  chiefly  political,  is 
sometimes  able  to  affect  them.  Lastly,  in  government  secondary 
schools  {lycees  and  colleges),  appointments  are  likewise  irrespective 
of  the  locality  in  which  the  candidates  have  been  trained. 

It  seems,  therefore,  worth  while  to  inquire  into  the  reasons  of 
this  localisation  in  the  case  of  the  primary  teachers.  Doubtless  the 
desire  for  uniformity  in  the  educational  machinery  and  completeness 
of  every  part,  is  largely  responsible  for  this.  Each  department 
considers  itself  responsible  for  the  training  of  its  own  elementary 
teachers  and  for  no  others.  But  there  are  other  reasons  behind 
these.  The  primary  teacher  is  usually  trained  in  the  district  in 
which  his  family  and  friends  reside.  His  modest  salary  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  undertake  long  railway  journeys  in 
the  event  of  his  being  removed  to  a  distant  part  of  France.     He 

*  Paris  has  only  one  training  college  for  each  sex.  The  men*B  college  of 
Auteuil  is  not  half  big  enough  for  the  needs  of  the  great  metropolis.  At 
present  its  deficiencies  are  made  up  partly  by  appointing  teachers  from  pro- 
vincial training  colleges  and  partly  by  admitting  untrained  teachers.  So 
ingrained  is  the  idea  of  one  college  for  each  department  that  the  only  question 
which  seems  to  agitate  the  minds  of  the  authorities  is  how  to  make  the  existing 
institution  adequate  to  the  needs.  It  has  been  proposed,  for  instance,  to 
admit  day  students,  and  by  this  means  to  double  the  numbers. 

t  It  is  somewhat  interesting  to  note  the  progressive  steps  in  the  career 
of  the  trained  elementary  teacher  in  most  parts  of  France.  The  chief  town 
of  the  department  is  usually  the  centre  of  attraction.  Thus  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  BoucKes-dU' Rhone  the  stages  are  : — 

(1)  Training  college  (three  years), 

(2)  Assistant  in  a  country  school, 

(3)  Assistant  in  the  suburbs  of  Marseilles, 

(4)  Assistant  in  Marseilles, 

(5)  Head  either  of  a  small  country  school  or  of  a  suburban  school, 

(6)  Head  of  a  small  school  in  Marseilles, 

(7)  Head  of  a  larger  school  in  Marseilles  (four,  five,  or  six  classes), 

(8)  Head  of  one  of  the  largest  schools  in  MarseiUes,  and  freed  from 

dose  duly. 
The  first  four  steps  are  taken  by  almost  aU.    The  last  is  reserved  for  a  very 
iim.ited  number. 
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Localiaation.  is  thus  linked  to  the  soil  by  financial  reasons.  So  firmly  rooted 
it^cT^t*^— ^  is  custom  that,  should  the  teacher  seek  appointment  in  a  neigh- 
Continued.  bouring  department,  he  would  be  looked  upon  with  some  coldness 
by  the  officials,  unless  a  dearth  of  teachers  in  that  district  ren- 
dered his  change  a  necessary  one,  or  unless  there  were  some  equally 
sufficient  reason  for  the  step.  The  fact  that  promotions  are  made 
by  the  prefect  and  academy  inspector  is  an  additional  reason  for 
many  good  teachers  to  stay  in  the  department  where  they  are 
known  and  where  they  can  hope  for  preferment. 

The  chief  advantage  of  this  arrangement  from  the  pedagogical 
point  of  view  seems  to  be,  that  the  elementary  teacher  is  more 
likely  to  understand  and  sympathise  with  the  aims  and  aspirations 
of  the  people  who  surround  him  and  whose  children  he  trains. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  whether  for  this  reason  or  for  somo  other, 
the  French  primary  teacher  appears  to  be  more  in  touch  with  the 
parents  of  his  scholars  than  is  his  English  confrere. 

All  due  weight  being  given  to  the  above  considerations,  and 
the  general  outlines  of  the  French  system  being  regarded  as  in- 
violable, there  seems  no  sufficient  reason  why  several  small  training 
colleges  in  sparsely  populated  districts  should  not  be  fused  into 
one.  For  there  surely  is  a  minimum  number  of  students  nectBSsary 
to  the  success  of  college  life.  Without  specifjdng  too  absolutely, 
it  may  perhaps  be  said  that  a  training  college  which  contains  less 
th^in  sixteen  students  in  each  year  is  not  only  very  expensive,  but 
does  not  provide  the  conditions  of  full  corporate  life  which  are, 
at  any  rate  in  England,  considered  important.  Although  there  is 
a  clause  in  the  official  regulations  which  admits  the  advisability 
of  this  fusion,  little  seems  to  have  been  done.* 

But  it  may  further  be  maintained  that  the  English  system  which 
gathers  students  from  the  four  corners  of  the  land,  thus  enabling 
them  '*  to  knock  corners  off  "  one  another  and  mutually  to  broaden 
their  views,  is  far  preferable. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  full  benefit  has  always  been  derived 
from  the  circumstances  which  exist  in  our  training  colleges.  To 
mention  only  one  subject,  geography,  why  should  not  the  students 
from  each  district  give  lessons  to  their  fellows  on  the  topographical 
features  of  their  native  place  ?  With  his  stock  of  local  tradition, 
with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  his  surroundings  and  with  all  kinds 
of  illustrations  within  his  reach,  the  student  should  be  able  to  give 
a  far  more  realistic  lesson  the  district  from  which  he  comes  than 
his  training  college  teacher,  who  probably  has  never  visited  the 
spot  in  question.  Short  lessons  of  this  kind  might  be  given  under 
the  supervision  of  the  teacher  of  geography  and  would  not  only 
form  a  valuable  supplement  to  his  more  academic  discourses,  but 
would  provide  an  excellent  training  in  exposition  for  the  students 
and  a  most  useful  addition  to  the  more  purely  professional  training, 

*  Two-thirds  of  the  French  training  colleges  have  sixteen  students  or  kas 
in  each  year. 
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which  is,  after  all,  the  rauon  tetre  of  these  institutions.  Little 
seems  to  have  been  done  in  this  direction  in  English  training  col- 
leges. Tet  the  students  are  older  than  in  the  corresponding  French 
institutions,  where,  although  this  particular  plan  has  not  been 
adopted,  the  practice  of  requiring  the  pupils  to  give  lessons  to  their 
comrades  has  been  in  vogue  for  some  time. 

There  is  in  our  English  training  colleges  a  grave  disadvantage 
which  is  less  prominent  in  the  French  normal  schools.  With  us 
certain  training  colleges  have  acquired  a  good  reputation  and  draw 
almost  all  the  best  students.  This  has  gone  so  far  that  sometimes 
the  lowest  student  in  one  of  the  best  colleges  would  be  the  first 
in  one  of  the  least  appreciated.  Such  a  system  is  bad  for  the  weaker 
students,  who  would  probably  make  more  headway  if  obliged  to 
compete  and  rub  shoulders  with  a  few  better  companions.  Whereas 
in  the  elementary  school  the  nature  of  the  work  requires  that  the 
pupils  should  be  on  almost  the  same  level,  in  a  college  this  require- 
ment is  by  no  means  so  essential.  In  many  subjects  a  considerable 
difference  in  the  attainments  of  the  students  is  possible  without 
injury  to  the  general  course  of  the  work.  The  abolition  of  a  com- 
plete order  of  merit  in  the  King's  Scholarship  List  (now  known  as  the 
Preliminary  Examination  for  the  Certificate)  and  the  acceptance 
of  other  examinations  in  lieu  of  the  usual  one  may  do  a  little  to  lessen 
the  evil.  It  lb  to  be  hoped  that,  if  a  complete  remedy  can  be  found, 
it  will  not  bring  in  its  train  a  system  of  purely  local  training 
colleges. 

Strangely  enough,  in  one  respect  the  French  system  is  less  cen-  Teachers' 
tralised  than  our  own.  The  examinations  of  teachers  for  certificates  Certificates, 
are  not  uniform,  but  are  conducted  independently  in  each  depart- 
ment. Control  is  exercised  over  the  nature  of  the  tests  and  over  the 
general  character  of  the  examinations.  But  they  vary  somewhat  in 
difficulty  from  one  district  to  another,  and  candidates  have  been 
known  to  go  from  one  place  to  another  in  search  of  the  line  of  least 
resistance. 

In  France  there  are  two  certificates  which  qualify  a  person  to 
teach  in  an  elementary  school ;  a  lower -grade  one  called  the  brevet 
iUmerUairey  and  a  higher -grade  one  called  the  brevet  supSrieur, 
To  these  for  complete  qualification  must  be  added  the  certificat 
d^aptitiide  pidagogique.  All  these  can  be  obtained  without  passing 
through  the  training  college. 

The  examination  for  the  brevet  SUmentaire  can  be  passed  at  the 
age  of  sixteen.  It  consists  of  written  papers  in  dictation,  vrriting, 
composition,  arithmetic,  exercises  in  drawing  and  gynmastics 
(needlework  for  girls),  and  oral  examinations  in  reading  and  ex- 
planation of  literary  extracts,  arithmetic,  history,  civic  instruction 
and  geography,  in  sol-fa  and  in  elementary  science.  The  examiners 
are  appointed  in  each  department  by  the  rector  on  the  proposition 
of  the  academy  inspector,  and  usually  consist  of  teachers  in  higher 
grade  schools  and  training  colleges,  the  principal  of  the  training 
college  and  the  primary  inspectors.     Although  the  examination  is 
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elementary  ia  character,  the  passing  of  it  is  sufficient  to  give  the 
right  to  teach  ;  and  large  numbers  of  masters  and  mistresses  have 
no  other  academic  distinction.  It  should,  however,  be  stated  that 
no  one  can  begin  to  teach  before  the  age  of  eighteen  in  the  case  of 
men  and  seventeen  in  the  case  of  women.  The  examination  for  the 
brevet  Qimentaire  may  be  said  to  correspond  approximately  to  the 
King's  Scholarship  Examination  in  England  ;  if  anything  it  is  more 
elementary  in  character. 

For  the  brevet  superieur  the  candidate  must  be  at  least  eighteen 
years  of  age.  The  examination  is  similar  in  character  to  that  for 
the  brevet  etimentaire,  but  more  advanced  and  including  a  test  in 
one  modern  language.  It  corresponds  roughly  to  the  English 
Certificate  Examination  with  the  purely  professional  part  left  out. 
The  examination  for  the  certificat  d* aptitude  pedagogique  com- 
pletes the  qualification  of  the  teacher  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
education.  The  age  limit  is  twenty -one.  The  candidate  must 
already  have  at  least  the  brevet  iUmentaire  and  have  served  for  two 
years  in  a  public  or  private  school.  The  first  part  of  the  examina- 
tion consists  of  a  written  paper  on  an  educational  topic.  Those  who 
succeed  are  allowed  to  proceed  to  the  oral  examination.  This  takes 
place  in  the  class  room  of  the  candidate.  He  or  she  conducts  the 
class  in  the  ordinary  way  during  three  hours  before  a  commission 
consisting  of  the  primary  inspector  and  two  or  three  distinguished 
teachers. 

The  copy  books  and  exercises  of  the  pupils  are  examined,  and  the 
candidate  is  finally  questioned  on  the  methods  which  have  been 
employed  and  the  principles  underlying  them. 

A  teacher  who  is  without  the  certificat  daptitude  pidagogique 

cannot  progress  in  his  profession,  and  remains  a  stagiaire.    This 

additional  certificate  being  obtained,  he  becomes  a  titulaire  and  is 

eligible  for  increase  of  salary  or  promotion  to  the  position  of  head 

teacher. 

IHfferences         These   examinations,    except   where    otherwise    indicated,    are 

TrJiwS?and   ^s^^^y  conducted  at  the  prefecture  and  are  open  to  all.     A  teacher 

Untrained      who  qualifies  himself  without  passing  through  the  6cole  normale  is 

Teachers.       considered  the  equal  of  his  trained  colleague.    The  only  tangible 

advantages  of  any  importance  which  passage  through  a  training 

college  confers,  seem  to  be  : — 

(a)  The  work  for  the  higher  certificate  is  made  easier  by 
reason  of  the  candidate  having  abundant  time  at  his  disposal, 
and  possessing  all  the  means  of  intellectual  improvement  which 
the  training  college  affords. 

(6)  The  small  fees  (10  francs  for  the  brevet  Simentaire,  20 
francs  for  the  brevet  superieur),  are  remitted. 

(c)  Students  who  have  passed  through  the  training  college 
have  preference  for  vacant  posts. 

(d)  Trained  teachers  are  known  to  the  principal  of  the 
normal  college,  who  may  use  his  influence  to  help  them  in 
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improving  their  positions  by  recommending  them  on  the 
many  occasions  which  he  has  of  conferring  with  the  academy 
LDspector. 

Of  course  no  attempt  is  made  here  to  estimate  the  immense 
benefit  which  three  years  of  training  must  confer. 

The  chief  disadvantage  of  passing  through  the  6cole  normale 
appears  to  be  that  the  student  has  to  pledge  himself  to  serve  ten 
years  in  the  schools,  or  in  default  to  pay  the  cost  of  his  maintenance 
at  the  training  college  during  his  three  years  of  residence. 

The  recruitment   of   the   French  training   college,  as   already  Recruk- 
stated,  is  almost  entirely  from  the  department  in  which  it  is  situated.  "J«">  ?^ 
There  is  not,  therefore,  that  great  difference  in  the  numbers  of  c^if^^^ 
candidates  which  exists  in  England,  where  one  training  college 
is  overwhelmed  with  applications  while  another  is  hard  put  to  it  to 
obtain  a  full  quota  of  good  students. 

In  France,  until  the  last  few  years,  competition  was  faiily  keen, 
and  a  careful  selection  was  possible.  Although  the  salaries  are 
much  inferior  to  those  of  England,  the  general  desire  to  become  a 
civil  servant,  the  almost  absolute  security  of  tenure,  and  the  high 
appreciation  in  which  a  literary  career,  however  humble,  is  held, 
have  conspired  to  attract  large  numbers  of  candidates.  To  these 
reasons  must  be  added  the  fact  that  the  teacher  was  excused  two 
out  of  the  usual  three  years  of  military  service. 

But  of  late  the  numbers  have  decreased  with  alarming  rapidity. 
Among  the  reasons  which  may  be  given  are  the  recent  law  requiring 
two  years  of  military  service  from  all,  the  improvement  in  com- 
merce and  the  industries  which  have  drawn  larger  proportions  of 
the  young  men  leaving  the  icoles  primaires  sup^rieures,  and  the 
failure  of  the  Government  to  increase  salaries. 

In  Lyons  a  few  years  ago  the  number  of  candidates  was  so  small 
that  the  authorities  were  obliged  to  take  the  rejected  from  neigh- 
bouring districts.  And  it  became  a  matter  of  general  comment  in 
the  6coles  primaires  si^perieures  that  the  pupils  who  competed 
for  entrance  to  the  Training  College  were  the  worst — ^those  who 
failed  to  gain  openings  elsewhere.  Latterly  things  have  improved, 
and  each  year  shows  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  candidates.* 
The  chief  reasons  seem  to  be  : — 

(1)  The  establishment  of  a  course  of  preparation  by  corres- 
pondence for  the  admission  examinations.  This  is  for  the 
benefit  of  boys  in  country  districts  where  there  are  no  ^.coles 
primaires  supMeures.  The  college  tutors  set  and  mark  the 
exercises. 


*  From  1891  to  1901  the  number  of  candidatee  (for  about  twenty  places) 
oscillated  between  twenty-three  and  twenty-nine.  In  1902  it  rose  to  thirty- 
eight.  In  1903  there  were  fifty-four  candidates,  and,  for  the  first  time  in 
fifteen  years,  a  real  selection  was  possible.  In  1904  and  1906  there  has  been 
further  improvement,  not  only  in  the  numbers,  but  also  in  the  capacity  of 
the  candidates, 
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(2)  The  award  of  small  sums  to  poor  parents  who  would  like 
their  sons  to  continue  their  studies  in  view  of  entering  the 
training  college.  The  amounts  are  small,  100  francs  being 
a  common  sum,  and  great  care  is  exercised  in  examining  the 
cases  which  arise. 

(3)  The  establishment  of  a  fourth  year  course  for  the  best 
students. 

(4)  The  award  of  a  bonus  to  the  elementary  teacher  who  has 
a  pupil  successful  at  the  entrance  examination.    This  counter- 

,  acts  the  tendency  to  dissuade  intending  candidates. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  slight  increase  in  the  salaries  of 
primary  teachers  which  has  just  been  decided  upon  will  do  even 
more  to  attract  the  right  kind  of  candidate. 

Candidates  for  entrance  to  the  training  college  must  possess  the 
brevet  HSmentaire.  This,  however,  although  it  qualifies  to  teach 
in  an  elementary  school,  is  not  a  passport  to  the  Scale  normale.  A 
competitive  examination  is  held,  consisting  of  the  usual  written 
and  oral  parts,  in  the  former  of  which  the  weakest  are  at  once 
eliminated.  Each  training  college  conducts  its  own  entrance 
examination  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  rector. 

Those  who  present  themselves  have  usually  had  no  experience 
in  teaching.  Most  of  them  have  passed  through  an  4cole  primaire 
supirieure  (higher  grade  elementary  school).  Since  for  entrance 
to  the  6cole  primaire  supirieure  the  leaving  certificate  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  {certificat  d^ituies  primaires)  is  required,  the  exam- 
ination for  this  becomes  a  kind  of  preliminary  examination  for 
intending  teachers,  and  might  thus  be  said  to  correspond  to  the 
examination  in  England  for  candidates  for  the  office  of  pupil  teacher. 
This  French  examination  is,  however,  more  elementary,  and  can  be 
passed  at  the  age  of  eleven. 

The  Scde  primaire  superieure,  "  the  secondary  school  of  the 
people,"  provides  a  three  years'  course  in  literary  subjects  (ex- 
cluding Latin,  but  including  at  least  one  modem  language),  ele- 
mentary science  and  manual  training.  It  has  a  leaving  certificate 
of  its  own  {certificat  d'Studes  primaires  supSrieures),  the  examination 
for  which  is  of  about  the  same  difficulty  as  that  for  the  brevet  Simen- 
taire.  Most  of  the  best  boys  who  follow  the  full  course  are  induced 
to  sit  for  both  examinations,  whether  they  intend  to  become  teachers 
or  not.  By  passing  the  examination  for  the  brevet  iUmerUaire  they 
obtain  a  qualification  on  which  they  can  fall  back  in  the  event  of 
failure  in  other  lines  of  work.     Not  a  few  avail  themselves  of  it.* 

The  eccle  primaire  supirieure,  though  it  does  not  profess  to  pre- 
pare  for  any  particular  profession,  may  be  roughly  said  to  correspond 

♦  In  one  case  the  writer  found  a  man  about  forty,  who,  after  indifferent 
success  as  a  clerk,  finally  decided  to  turn  his  hand  to  teaching.  CriticiBm 
of  a  system  which  allows  teaching  to  become  a  last  resource  for  failuies  in 
other  professions  is  unnecessary.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  we  in 
England  are  not  altogether  free  from  the  same  reproach. 
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— for  those  who  intend  to  become  teachers — to  the  last  year  of  a 
higher  grade  school  and  the  first  three  years  of  a  pupil  teacher 
centre.  Quicker  progress  is  perhaps  made  than  with  us,  because 
the  pupils  are  under  instruction  all  day  and,  in  addition,  have  a 
considerable  amount  of  work  to  do  in  the  evening. 

The  average  French  candidate  for  a  training  college  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  therefore,  is  almost  equal  in  intellectual  attainments  to  the 
corresponding  English  aspirant  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  But  the 
former  has  usually  made  no  attempt  at  teaching. 

And  this  seems  to  be  the  chief  weakness  in  the  French  system.  It 
is  true  that  the  head  teacher  of  the  icole  primaire  superieure  is  able 
to  report  on  candidates  from  his  school  to  the  training  college.  But 
in  this  he  has  only  his  knowledge  of  the  youth  as  a  student  to  go 
upon.  And  it  is  to  be  feared  that  in  practice  an  intelligent  well- 
behaved  youth  can  always  gain  admission  to  the  training  college. 

In  France,  then,  the  Government  trains  young  people  till  the  age  Absence  of 
of  nineteen  or  twenty,  boarding  them  as  well  during  the  three  years  ofstuden^s' 
at  the  icole  normale  ;  and  it  is  only  towards  the  end  of  this  period  Efficiency  as 
that  any  clear  idea  can  be  formed  as  to  their  special  fitness  for  the  Teachers, 
work  of  teaching.    Even  this  judgment  is  not  well  founded,  for 
the  work  in  the  practising  school  is  of  so  artificial  a  character  (as  will 
be  demonstrated  in  detail  later)  that  neither  can  the  authorities  be 
sure  that  they  are  finding  the  best  teachers,  nor  can  the  students 
know  what  are  the  real  conditions  of  their  work.* 

The  regulations  provide  for  the  exclusion  of  students  on  account 
of  incapacity  or  other  reasons  during  their  training  college  course. 
Once  again,  however,  it  is  usually  only  an  occasional  lazy  or  in- 
different student  who  is  thus  sent  down. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  till  all  the  preparation  has  been  completed 
and  till  the  young  teacher  finds  himself  embarked  on  his  career  that 
the  real  test  is  applied.  Then  for  the  first  time  the  inspectors  see 
the  value  of  the  teacher  and  the  latter  the  degree  of  his  suitability 
for  the  work  he  has  imdertaken. 

Not  only  is  such  a  system  unsatisfactory  from  the  point  of  view  of 
those  who  control  education,  but  it  is  still  more  so  from  the  teacher's 
standpoint.  It  might  be  argued  that  at  nineteen  a  young  man  can 
turn  his  hand  to  something  else  in  the  event  of  his  finding  the  work 
uncongenial.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  everything  tends  to 
force  him  to  continue.  To  begin  with,  he  is  required  to  refund  the 
cost  of  his  maintenance  during  three  years  at  the  iccle  normaley  if  he 
does  not  fulfil  his  engagement  for  ten  years'  service.  As  he  usually 
comes  of  poor  parents,  this  amount  is  a  prohibitive  sum.  Further, 
he  is  likely  to  adduce  his  youth  in  excuse  for  his  failure  and  to  hope 
for  better  things  with  advancing  years.  Sometimes,  too,  his  first 
classes  are  very  small  and  he  is  not  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties 


•  The  writer  has  seen  newly-fledged  teachers,  highly  spoken  of  by  the 
authorities,  at  work  in  the  Bchools,  and  has  found  them  in  many  cases  doing 
very  indififerent  work  _  . 
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Absence  of     which  he  will  meet  later  on.     In  many  cases  his  pride  will  cause  him 

S'^Students'    ^^  8^  ^^  >  ^®  ^^  ^^  ashamed  of  owning  himself  beaten  after  so  long 

Efficiency  as  a  preparation  and  after  the  passing  of  so  many  examinations. 

Teachers.—    Lastly,  the  eager  desire  of  so  many  Frenchmen  to  become  civil 

^^  *  servants  imparts  an  additional  attraction  to  the  teaching  profession 

in  France,  and  renders  those  who  embrace  it  exceedingly  loth  to 

give  it  up. 

This  matter  is  even  more  important  in  the  case  of  primary  than  in 
that  of  secondary  teachers.  For  the  latter  have  many  more  chances 
than  their  poorer  brethren,  by  means  of  influential  friends  and  by 
reason  of  their  usually  more  abundant  resources,  of  finding  some 
other  congenial  occupation. 

Perhaps  no  profession  presents  so  great  a  gulf  between  the  good 
and  the  bad  workman  as  that  of  teaching.     Yet  there  is  no  pro- 
fession in  which  a  larger  majority  are  anxious  to  do  as  well  as 
possible.     The  explanation  is  that  the  handling  of  a  class  requires 
a  special  temperament  which,  while  it  can  to  some  extent  be  culti- 
vated, is  exceeding  difficult  to  manufacture.    A  man  may  become 
a  good  carpenter  by  application,  even  if  he  lacks  natural  aptitude. 
Even  a  certain  readiness  to  speak  may  be  cultivated  by  those  who 
have  to  lecture  and  engage  in  public  work.     But  the  demeanour 
which  inspires  obedience,  and  which  makes  the  work  of  teaching 
in  a  public  school  tolerable  enough  to  be  undertaken  with  equani- 
mity is  so  difficult  of  explanation  that  even  its  possessors  cannot 
clearly  account  for  it.     The  man  or  woman  who  embarks  on  the 
profession  of  teaching  without  this  gift  is  usually  condemned  to 
lifelong  misery.    By  strenuous  efforts  he  or  she  may  pass  muster 
and  drag  on  a  painful  existence.    But  such  a  mistaken  view  of  duty 
is  detrimental  to  both  teacher  and  taught.     And  the  question  might 
be  asked  whether  the  high  mortality  in  the  teaching  profession  is 
not  in  some  measure  due  to  so  many  cases  of  mistaken  vocation. 

It  seems  perhaps  idle  at  a  moment  when  the  dearth  of  teachers  is 
so  pronounced  in  England,  and  when  it  is  not  unknown  in  the  sister 
country,  to  propose  a  more  careful  selection  of  candidates.  No 
doubt  such  a  course  lays  itself  open  to  the  charge  of  inopportuneness. 
But  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  the  tendency  of  this  criticism 
is  not  so  much  to  diminish  the  number  selected  as  to  change  the 
criteria  of  choice.  And  it  is  because  the  English  system  appears  at 
the  present  time  to  be  approximating  in  this  particular  to  the 
French  system  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  point  out  the  evils 
attendant  on  the  latter. 

Because  a  youth  is  an  intelligent  student  it  is  not  advisable  to 
allow  him  to  enter  a  profession  for  which  he  is  likely  to  be  per- 
manently imsuited.  And,  if  a  slight  lowering  of  the  standard  of 
intellectual  culture  were  accompanied  by  an  attempt  at  careful 
appreciation  of  those  other  qualities  to  which  reference  has  been 
made,  it  would  by  no  means  be  an  immixed  evil. 
The  English  pupil-teacher  system,  with  all  its  faults,  provided 
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the  opportunity  of  discovering,  in  the  large  majority  of  cases,  and 
before  it  was  too  late,  the  pedagogical  ability  of  candidates.  At 
the  same  time,  the  young  apprentice,  being  engaged  in  the  work 
under  its  normal  conditions,  was  able  to  see  for  himself  whether  he 
was  likely  to  be  successful.  One  result  of  this  system  seems  to  be 
that  our  elementary  schook  are  much  better  disciplined  than  those 
of  France.  If  we  must  render  homage  to  the  more  careful  prepara- 
tion of  lessons  in  France,  the  fact  remains  that  in  the  actual  handling 
of  the  class  the  average  English  elementary  teacher  is  superior 
to  his  French  colleague.  And  it  may  with  considerable  ground  be 
maintained  that  the  more  natural  method  of  selection  under  the 
English  system  is  largely  responsible  for  this  difference. 

While  every  legitimate  means  should  be  employed  to  attract 
suitable  candidates,  it  is  a  mistake  to  force  young  people  into  the 
channels  leading  to  teaching  without  giving  them  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  whether  they  are  capable  of  cartjdng  on  the  work  with 
sufficient  ease  to  render  their  lives  happy  ones.  Such  a  precaution 
is  only  possible  by  introducing  them  to  the  real  conditions  before 
the  decisive  steps  have  been  taken. 

That  practice  in  teaching  should  begin  early  is  perhaps  even  more 
necessary  in  the  case  of  women  than  in  that  of  men.  When  a  man 
has  been  through  the  training  college,  he  is  fairly  certain  to  remain 
in  the  teaching  profession  for  the  remainder  of  his  career.  And 
if  efficient  work  is  at  length  done,  a  few  years  of  indifferent  teaching 
at  the  beginning  can  be  pardoned.  But  with  women  teachers, 
these  years  are  the  most  important.  For  large  numbers  drop  out 
before  the  age  of  thirty  on  account  of  marriage.  Under  such  systems 
as  the  French,  the  teachers  take  several  years  after  leaving  the 
training  college  to  acquire  a  moderate  command  of  the  work.  This 
is  frankly  admitted  by  many  of  them.  Now  if,  after  these  years  of 
comparative  inefficiency,  the  teachers  could  leave  without  more 
ado,  the  bargain  would  be  a  very  poor  one  for  the  State.  An 
expensive  training  would  have  been  given  for  nothing.  In  these 
cases,  however,  the  French  Government  exacts  compensation  in  the 
form  of  a  refunding  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  at  the  training  college. 
And,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  do  the  same  in  England,  we  had 
better  perhaps  continue  to  hasten  the  period  of  practical  efficiency 
by  early  training  in  the  art  of  teaching. 

Practically  all  the  French  training  colleges  are  residential.  The  CoUe^ 
experiment  of  a  day  training  college  has  been  tried  at  Macon.  But  Resi&ntiaL 
it  is  considered  a  failure.  It  is  found  that  the  students  do  less 
work  under  these  conditions.  This  is  not,  of  course,  a  sufficient 
reason  for  condemning  the  change.  If  the  loss  in  work  is  com- 
pensated by  other  advantages,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  develop- 
ment of  greater  independence  of  character  and  the  power  of  self- 
control,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  system.  But  the  inunature 
age  of  the  French  students  is  perhaps  an  insuperable  obstacle 
to  the  extension  of  this  innovation. 
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The  stafE  of  the  average  French  training  college  is  usually  stronger 
in  intellectual  qualifications  than  is  the  case  in  England.  Instead 
of  the  more  or  less  arbitrary  choice  by  a  principal  or  his  committee, 
the  masters  are  selected  by  examination.  The  same  examinations 
qualify  for  appointments  either  in  a  training  college  or  in  a  higher 
grade  school  (icole  primaire  s^iperieure).  They  are  open  to  all 
elementary  teachers  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  possess  the 
brevet  superieur.  There  are  two  distinct  examinations — one  for 
science  masters  and  the  other  for  teachers  of  literary  subjects. 
Although  it  is  difficult  to  compare  such  examinations  with  our  own, 
it  may  perhaps  be  asserted  that  they  are  equal  in  difficulty  to  the 
B.A.  and  B.Sc.  examinations  of  London  University.  They  are, 
however,  competitive,  only  a  limited  number  of  candidates  being 
accepted  each  year.  In  a  few  cases,  instead  of  this  special  certi- 
ficate, a  corresponding  diploma  of  French  universities  is  recognised 
— the  licence  ds  lettres  or  &  sciences. 

Without  going  into  the  question  of  the  advisability  oE  choosing  by 
examination  alone,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  the  French  training 
college  teachers  are  better  masters  of  their  respective  subjects  than 
is  the  case  in  England.  As  the  training  college  is  for  the  elementary 
teacher  what  the  university  is  for  his  secondary  colleague,  it  seems 
fair  to  the  former  that  his  masters  should  be  of  the  very  best.  The 
practice  of  retaining  one  of  the  old  students  as  a  tutor  is  not  to  be 
commended.  The  man  who  is  to  lecture  on  a  given  subject  should 
have  read  and  studied  far  more  widely  than  will  be  reqidred  of  his 
students.  At  the  same  time  care  must  be  taken  that  the  persons 
appointed  are  conversant  with  the  work  of  elementary  schools,  so 
that  they  may  be  able  to  help  the  students  in  the  preparation  of 
their  own  lessons. 

There  exists  at  Saint-Cloud  a  higher  training  college,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  prepare  candidates  for  the  ordeal  above-mentioned. 
Admission  is  likewise  by  competitive  examination  and  the  students 
have  the  advantage  of  being  instructed  by  some  of  the  best  professors 
of  Paris.  Passage  through  this  higher  normal  school  is  no  guarantee 
of  success  at  the  open  examination.  But  nearly  all  its  students  are 
ultimately  successful.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  in  some  cases 
a  student  has  sat  in  the  same  year  for  both  examinations  (that 
for  entrance  to  Saint-Cloud  and  that  for  the  right  to  teach  in  the 
ordinary  training  colleges)  and,  although  failing  in  the  former,  has 
been  successful  in  the  latter,  it  will  be  understood  that  the  standard 
necessary  for  entrance  is  sufficiently  high  to  warrant  almost  certain 
success  at  the  end  of  the  course.  A  similar  training  college  for 
women  exists  at  Fontenay-aux-Roses. 

For  the  post  of  principal  of  a  training  college,  not  only  are  the 
qualifications  of  an  assistant  master  in  the  same  institution  neces- 
sary, but  the  candidate  must  have  passed  the  examination  for 
primary  inspectors.  As  this  examination,  which  is  also  com- 
petitive, requires  experience  as  a  primary  teacher  and  a  sound 
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knowledge  of  pedagogy,  and,  further,  as  most  of  those  who  pass 
it  have  to  spend  several  years  as  inspectors  before  being  appointed 
to  the  office  of  principal,  this  last  post  is  usually  filled  by  one  who  is 
eminently  qualified  to  direct  the  professional  work  of  the  students. 

The  principal  of  a  French  training  college  not  only  discharges  the 
duties  of  director  of  the  estabUshment,  but  those  also  of  master  of 
method,  acting  in  concert  with  the  head  master  of  the  practising 
school.  Such  an  arrangement  becomes  necessary  in  France,  because 
the  head  master  of  the  icole  annexe,  although  a  capable  and 
experienced  teacher,  does  not  always  possess  sufficient  academic 
qualifications  to  undertake  the  difficult  work  of  instruction  in  psycho- 
logy and  methodology.  The  system  seems  to  work  exceedingly 
weD,  the  double  supervision  of  the  principal  and*  the  head  master 
of  the  practising  school  ensuring  a  very  strong  professional  training. 

The  internal  organisation  of  a  French  training  college  is  some- 
what difEerent  from  that  of  an  English  one.  While  the  principal 
has  his  apartments  in  the  college,  most  of  the  masters  live  outside. 
One  or  two  of  the  younger  masters  who  are  unmarried  usually  sleep 
on  the  premises.*  In  the  men's  colleges,  domestic  arrangements 
are  und^r  the  direction,  not  of  a  matron,  but  of  a  man,  who  is 
known  as  the  econame.  In  small  colleges  (those  with  less  than 
sixty  students  in  all)  one  of  the  masters  d^charges  these  duties,  for 
which  he  receives  a  supplement  of  500  francs  a  year.  In  the  few 
larger  institutions,  a  special  appointment  is  made. 

Neither  the  principal  nor  the  masters  dine  in  hall,  the  only  persons  Relations 
present  with  the  students  being  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  <>*  Staff 
discipline.     This  fact  is  indicative  of  the  general  relations  existing  students, 
between  stafE  and  students.    The  masters  have  come  to  consider 
their  work  as  ending  with  the  ordinary  lectures.    They  come  and 
go  for  their  own  lessons  ;  and,  except  on  special  occasions,  do  not 
mix  with  the  students  out  of  class  time.    One  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  number  of  hours  of  work  provided  for  the  students  on  the 
time-table  is  so  great  that  the  time  left  for  recreation  is  very  small. 
But  the  chief  cause  seems  to  be  that  the  masters  lack  a  broad 
conception  of  their  duty. 

This  condition  of  things  presents  an  extreme  contrast  with  what 
obtains  in  a  good  English  training  college.  In  the  French  institu- 
tion corporate  life  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  none  of  those 
clubs  and  societies  which  exist  in  most  English  colleges,  and  which 
enable  teacher  and  pupil  to  come  into  closer  contact,  to  their  mutual 
advantage,  are  to  be  met  with.  The  idea  of  a  master  playing  with 
the  students  would  in  most  cases  be  ridiculed. 

In  this  respect  one  feels  that  there  is  a  serious  defect  in  the  French 
system.    In  the  ioole  normale  the  sole  objects  seem  to  be  intellectual 


*  In  the  training  college  of  Lyons,  none  of  the  masters  live  in.  .Two  old 
students,  who  are  now  teachers  in  schools  near  the  coUege,  receive  board  and 
lodging  in  exchange  for  supervision  of  the  students  in  the  dormitories,  at 
early  rising  and  at  meals. 
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culture  and  professional  training.  The  younger  age  of  the  French 
students  and  the  fact  that  all  their  professional  preparation  is 
confined  to  the  training  college  conspire  to  emphasise  this  tendency. 
And,  if  the  English  college  is  behind  its  French  counterpart  in  the 
intensity  of  its  purely  intellectual  life,  we  may  at  any  rate  con- 
gratulate ourselves  that  that  healthy  friction  between  master  and 
student,  and  between  the  students  themselves,  which  does  so  much 
fortheformationof  character,  goes  far  to  compensate  our  academic 
failings. 

As  has  already  been  hinted,  the  number  of  hours  during  which  the 
students  are  employed  is  excessive. 

Usually  they  are  occupied  with  lessons  or  compulsory  study  for 
over  eleven  hours  a  day.*  Even  Sunday  is  in  some  cases  given  over 
largely  to  reading  and  study.  The  only  breaks  during  the  week  are 
on  Thursday  and  Sunday  afternoons,  when  the  students  are  allowed 
out  freely  (each  wearing  the  college  uniform)  for  about  four  hours. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  time  they  are  under  strict  supervision, 
and  are  never  permitted  to  leave  the  college  precincts.  Their 
short  recreation  periods  are  usually  not  spent  in  games,  but  in 
lounging  about  and  engaging  in  desultory  conversation. 

It  is  to  be  suspected  that  so  much  of  their  energy  is  taken  up  by 
their  work  that  little  is  left  for  violent  or  absorbing  games.    What 

*  The  following  extract  from  the  time-table  of  the  Training  College  of 
Lyons  is  a  fair  specimen  of  a  day's  work : — 


6-6.20. 
5.20-7. 
7-8. 

8-9. 

9-10. 

10-10.16. 

10.15-11. 

11-12. 


FmsT  Yeab. 
Monday. 
a.m. 
Rising  and  dressing. 
Study. 
Makhig  beds,  etc., 

breakfast,  recreation. 
Psychology. 
Chemistry. 
Recreation. 
Study. 
German. 


p.m. 

12-1.  Dinner  and  lecteation. 

1-1.30.  Work  in  the  garden. 

1.30-2.30.  Music. 

2.30-4.30.  Manual  training. 

4.30-6.  Lightmealandrecreation 

5-6.  History. 

6-6.10.  Recoreation. 

6.10-8.  Study. 

8-9.  Sapper,  recreation,  bed. 


The  following  is  the  time-table  of  the  same  year  for — 

a.m.  Sunday.  p.m. 

Rising  and  dressing. 
Writing  of  exercises  or       1-4.60. 
compositions   imder 
supervision. 
Making  beds,  etc., 

breakfast,  recreation.       6-8. 
Study. 
Recreation. 
10.30-11.30.  Causerie  (generally  on 

pedagogics)   by   the 
Principal. 

Thursday. 
a.m.  p.m. 

Work  simOar  to  that  on  an  ordinary    As  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
day. 


5-5.20. 
6.20-7. 


7-8.30. 

8.30-10. 
10-10.30. 


Students  allowed  to  go 
for  walks  as  they 
please  (wearing '  the 
college  uniform), 

Individual  reading  of 
standard  authors  (with 
an  interval  of  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  6.4^7,  for 
recreation). 
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physical  exercise  they  get  forms  p^rt  of  the  college  curriculum. 
Gymnastic,  gardening,  and  carpentry  are  taken  by  all  the  students. 

The  whole  atmosphere  of  the  college  ministers  to  complete 
absorption  in  the  ordinary  work.  So  great  is  the  desire  of  the 
students  to  excel  at  their  examinations,  that  they  are  often  far 
too  anxious  about  their  studies.  Few  need  the  persuasions  of  the 
masters,  especially  as  the  time  of  the  examinations  approaches.* 

The  discipline  in  the  French  training  colleges  is  severe.  There  Diacipline. 
is,  indeed,  little  danger  from  the  exuberant  energy  of  youth.  Some 
of  the  causes  of  this  have  already  been  noticed.  An  additional 
one  is  the  great  power  which  the  principal  has  over  the  young  men. 
The  latter  receive  board,  lodging,  and  education  without  any  pay- 
ment whatever.  Further,  their  success  in  finding  suitable  posts  on 
leaving  will  depend,  especially  at  the  outset,  on  the  reports  made  by 
the  principal  to  the  academy  inspector  with  respect  to  their  conduct 
and  general  efficiency.  One  cannot  help  feeling  sometimes  that  the 
order  Is  too  good.  When  yoimg  men  between  the  ages  of  sixteen 
and  twenty  can  be  left  alone  together  for  an  hour  at  a  time  without 
noise  or  disturbance  of  any  kind,  their  docility  seems  to  approach 
the  unnatural. 

When  one  compares  this  submissive  attitude  with  the  democratic 
spirit  which  sometimes  exists  in  the  English  training  colleges, 
causing  the  students  to  hold  meetings  of  protest  and  to  petition  the 
principal  when  they  consider  themselves  ill-treated,  one  cannot 
help  concluding  that  France,  with  its  republican  shell,  has  a  strong 
military  kernel,  rendering  the  details  of  its  administration  far  more 
arbitrary  than  anything  to  be  found  in  England. 

II.— CURRICULUM. 

A. — GbnERAL  StJBJECTS. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  organisation  of  French  training  Uniform 
colleges  is  more  uniform  throughout  the  country  than  is  the  case  in  bourse. 
England.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  curricula.  Not  only  are 
the  general  regulations  less  elastic  in  their  application  to  the  different 
training  colleges,  but  the  same  arbitrary  insistence  on  one  and  only 
one  course  is  found  in  the  provision  of  work  for  each  student.  There 
are  no  alternative  subjects.  Neither  Latin  nor  Greek  find  a  place 
in  the  syllabus  ;  and  no  students  are  allowed  to  work  for  university 
examinations.  It  seems  to  be  considered  that  every  French  elemen- 
tary-teacher requires  a  certain  fixed  stock-in-trade.  As  far  as  the 
brevet  superieur  no  allowance  is  made  for  individual  differences  of 

*  At  Lyons,  the  Principal  on  one  occaBion  offered  his  students,  who  had 
been  kept  up  in  the  evening  somewhat  later  than  usual,  permission  to  rise  an 
hour  later  on  the  following  morning.  They  unanimously  declined,  alleging 
the  amount  of  work  they  had  in  hand.  The  same  Principal  affirms  that 
when  the  examination  fever  seizes  the  students,  he  has  sometimes  to  lock 
the  study  doors  in  order  to  force  some  of  them  to  take  a  little  respite. 
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taste  among  the  students..  Every  one  is  required  to  absorb  the 
same  encyclopedic  compendium  of  knowledge.  In  addition  to 
arithmetic,  book-keeping,  surveying,  mathematics,  French  language 
and  literature,  psychology,  ethics,  education,  drawing,  history, 
civic  instruction,  geography,  gymnastics  and  manual  training,  a 
modern  language  must  be  studied  and  the  elements  of  all  the  sciences, 
including  agriculture,  horticulture  and  hygiene.  To  these  must  be 
joined  a  knowledge  o£  the  education  code,  of  common  law,  of 
political  economy,  with  practical  and  theoretical  music,  clay- 
modelUng  and  hand- writing.  Nor  is  each  subject  merely  touched 
upon.  In  most  cases  the  thoroughness  of  the  work  compares 
favourably  with  that  of  our  English  training  colleges. 
Overloading.  With  such  a  list  of  subjects  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  time  given 
of  W^k  ^^^'^  to  lectures  and  study  can  be  reduced.  And  the  question  naturally 
arises  :  Is  it  necessary  that  a  student  should  cover  so  large  a  field  ? 
One  would  certainly  like  to  see  every  elementary  teacher  with  a 
general  knowledge  of  all  these  subjects.  And  it  requires  some 
temerity  to  single  out  any  one  as  superfluous.  Certainly  the  French 
curriculum  is  more  complete  than  our  own,  and  it  behoves  us  to 
imitate  it  as  far  as  possible.  But  this  must  not  be  done  at  the 
expense  of  cramming  or  of  overwork.  With  the  younger  age  of  the 
French  student,  such  a  danger  is  in  many  cases  more  than  possible. 
And  it  may  perhaps  be  concluded  that,  while  these  syllabuses 
furnish  us  with  a  useful  type,  we  cannot  accept  them  in  their 
entirety. 

The  chief  criticism  which  one  feels  inclined  to  make  on  these 
schemes  of  work  is  that  they  ignore  to  some  extent  what  many  of 
the  students  have  done  before  entrance  to  the  training  coUege. 
A  few  of  the  students,  coming  from  country  districts,  have  doubt- 
less had  limited  advantages.  But  a  large  proportion  have  passed 
through  the  iccle  primaire  superieure,  where  many  of  these  subjects 
have  received  considerable  attention.  In  the  case  of  all,  the  fact 
that  the  examination  for  the  brevet  dlimentaire  has  been  obtained 
before  entrance,  indicates  that  a  tolerable  proficiency  has  been 
reached  in  certain  branches.  The  masters  in  the  ecoles  primaires 
supSrieures  have  the  same  qualifications  as  those  of  the  training 
colleges  and  in  many  of  the  best  of  these  higher  grade  schools,  the 
teachers  assert  that  in  some  subjects  the  students  have  during  their 
three  years'  course  done  all  that  will  be  required  of  them  in  the 
training  college.  This,  if  true,  means  that  there  will  be  a  good  deal 
of  wasted  time  in  the  latter  institution.  Students  will  be  forced  to 
grind  over  subjects  which  have  been  carefully  studied  before.  Now, 
while  some  good  may  certainly  be  derived  from  going  over  a  course 
a  second  time,  it  must  be  remembered  that  nothing  blunts  interest 
and  mental  alertness  so  much  as  continual  repetition  of  the  same 
teaching.  Unless  new  fields  are  to  be  opened  in  certain  subjects, 
it  is  better  to  drop  them  altogether. 
The  authorities  seem  to  have  recognised  this  in  one  subject-^ 
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that  of  penmanship,  and  in  the  latest  syllabus  (August,  1905)  prac- 
tice in  this  is  not  required  in  the  case  of  those  students  who  have 
reached  a  fair  standard  of  excellence.  But  this  treatment  might  be 
extended  to  other  subjects.  In  the  English  training  colleges,  some 
fifteen  years  ago,  history  and  geography  were  excused  for  those  who 
obtained  distinction  in  them  at  the  Scholarship  Examination,  and 
who  cared  to  take  other  subjects  in  their  places. 

Of  the  two,  perhaps  geography  could  the  better  be  spared.  But 
it  seems  important  that  some  work  in  history  should  be  continued  ; 
not  necessarily  by  repeating  the  already  fairly  well-known  history 
of  our  own  country,  but  by  diving  into  the  annals  of  other  nations. 
Here,  in  passing,  we  may  take  a  leaf  from  the  French  book.  In  the 
icoles  normales  a  whole  term  is  given  to  ancient  history,  including 
that  of  Greece ;  another  to  Soman  history ;  while  the  general 
history  of  the  nations  of  Europe  and  of  the  other  great  states  also 
receives  considerable  attention. 

What,  however,  overloads  the  French  syllabus  in  this,  as  in 
many  other  subjects,  is  the  immense  amount  of  repetition  to  which 
we  have  already  referred  in  a  general  way.  Besides  the  want  of 
allowance  for  what  should  have  been  learnt  before,  it  is  probable 
that  the  French  are  influenced  by  a  too  slavish  acceptance  of  the 
concentric  plan.  It  is  doubtless  good  that  general  outlines  should 
be  impressed  before  details  are  studied.  But  this  is  no  excuse  for 
the  yearly  repetition  of  many  of  the  elementary  facts.  When  one 
reflects  that  in  almost  every  year  of  the  primary  school,  the  history 
of  France  is  taught  with  gradually  increasing  complexity,  and  that 
in  the  ecde  pritnaire  supdrieure  the  same  field  is  once  again  covered, 
one  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  training  college  student  has 
already  been  through  this  history  at  least  six  or  seven  times.  While 
this  concentric  method  seems  good  in  the  early  stages  of  the  primary 
school,  it  would  perhaps  be  profitable  to  break  away  from  it  much 
sooner,  and,  instead  of  going  over  the  same  groimd  two  or  three 
more  times,  to  spread  a  careful  study  of  French  history  over  several 
years,  so  that  each  period  might  be  thoroughly  examined  without 
loss  of  the  charm  of  novelty.  The  intelligent  teacher  would  find 
it  necessary  in  dealing  with  the  later  periods  to  hark  back  to  the 
earlier  so  many  times  that  almost  all  the  advantages  of  the  concen- 
tric method  would  be  secured  without  its  deadening  effect.  The 
essentials  at  any  rate  would  thereby  be  kept  alive. 

Another  group  of  which  some  part  could  be  omitted  without  com- 
promising the  education  of  the  student  would  appear  to  be  science  ; 
and  another,  art.  Almost  all  these  subjects  have  already  been 
treated  during  the  three  years'  course  in  the  ecde  pritnaire 
supdrieure.  Probably  some  already  reach  an  almost  satisfactory 
standard  and  could  receive  less  attention  during  the  period  of 
training.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  certain  that,  with  a  little  modifica- 
tion of  the  work  in  the  ecde  primaire  supdrieure,  something 
might  be  done  to  lighten  the  curriculum  of  the  training  college. 
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Unfortunately,  however,  the  syllabus  of  the  icde  primaire 
8up6rieure  cannot  easily  be  tampered  with,  as  this  school  is  not  a 
special  institution  for  prospective  teachers.  Here,  once  again, 
the  superiority  of  the  system  of  pupil  teachers'  centres  makes  itself 
felt.  The  only  modification  that  seems  possible  in  the  existing 
French  system  is  the  institution  of  a  special  section  in  the  icole 
primaire  swpirieure  for  aspirants  to  the  office  of  elementary  teacher. 

B. — ^Professional  Training. 

Former  in.  One  important  consequence  of  the  fulness  of  the  training  college 
MgnificftDt  syllabus  in  the  past  has  been  that,  in  spite  of  the  large  number 
Corricalam.  of  hours  spent  in  work,  the  professional  training  has  not  received 
sufficient  attention.  Yet  this  branch  of  the  work  is  all  the  more 
necessary  in  the  French  normal  schools  because  no  previous  practice 
has  been  done.  It  may  be  well  to  quote  the  words  of  the  last  official 
pronouncement  (Remark  in  the  syllabus  of  August,  1905) : — 
"  Preoccupied  with  their  personal  studies,  the  student-teachers 
were  only  half-interested  in  their  classes,  and  their  preparation 
suffered  on  account  of  the  time  which  they  stole  from  it  to  copy 
hastily  notes  of  lectures  without  which  they  believed  their  progress 
in  danger.  They  passed  one  week  at  the  most  in  the  practising 
school,  and  left  it  at  the  moment  when  they  were  commencing  to 
know  their  pupils  and  to  understand  clearly  the  teaching.  Accord- 
ing to  the  regulations  they  should  have  returned  four  times  in  the 
year,  but  in  many  colleges  the  number  of  weeks  spent  in  the  prac- 
tising school  did  not  exceed  two  per  year."  Probably  another 
reason  for  this  negligence  of  the  professional  side  is  the  fact  that 
the  examination  for  the  brevet  supSrieur  does  not  include  a  test  in 
the  practice  of  teaching. 
New  Kegn-  ^^  condition  of  things  has  been  exercising  the  authorities  some 
lations.  time,  and  for  the  present  year  (1905-6)  a  radical  change  has  been 

made  in  the  regulations.  Instead  of  taking  the  examination  for  the 
brevet  supdrieur  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  the  students  will  in 
future  sit  at  the  end  of  the  second.  During  the  first  and  second 
years,  no  practice  will  be  undertaken  by  the  students  in  the  ecole 
ant^exe.  But  it  is  hoped  that  in  the  third  year  they  will  be  able 
to  devote  a  large  part  of  their  time  and  energy  to  teaching  practice. 
Two  months  will  in  most  cases  be  spent  in  the  ecde  athnexe.  And 
it  is  thought  that,  freed  from  the  preoccupation  of  an  examination 
and  being  older  and  more  capable,  they  will  profit  more  from  these 
two  months  than  from  the  desultory  weeks  of  the  old  system. 
During  this  new  third  year,  the  general  culture  of  the  students  will 
be  carried  further,  but  on  broader  lines  and  leaving  much  more 
scope  for  personal  work  and  individual  research.  It  is  hoped  in  this 
way  to  remedy  the  defects  which  have  been  created  by  the  large 
number  of  hours  of  lectures  and  preparation,  namely  the  lack  of 
individjial  initiative  and  a  distaste  for  reading  and  study.  Per- 
chance in  the  future,  the  young  teacher,  instead  of  leaving  college 
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with  a  disgust  for  books,  will  be  inclined  to  continue  his  reading 
and  self -culture  when  he  enters  on  his  professional  work.  A  third 
examination  has  been  created  as  a  sanction  to  the  work  of  this  last 
year,  and  is  styled  Pexamen  de  fin  d^iludes  normales. 

Since  even  the  largest  of  the  practising  schools  attached  to 
training  colleges  have  in  most  cases  no  more  than  three  classes,  it 
is  obvious  that  to  give  each  student  in  the  third  year  two  months' 
training,  the  total  number  of  students  in  a  year  must  not  exceed 
fifteen  (there  are  ten  months  in  the  scholastic  year).  As  has 
already  been  observed,  the  number  of  colleges  in  which  there  are 
more  than  fifteen  students  per  year  is  small  (about  one-third  of  the 
total  number).  In  these  the  third  year  students  will  pass  one 
month  and  a  half  in  the  practising  school,  and  will  go  for  the  remain- 
ing time  into  a  neighbouring  primary  school. 

In  addition,  it  is  prescribed  that  several  times  during  the  year  the 
students  shall  be  conducted  into  three  typical  schools  of  the  district 
— one  of  three  classes,  another  with  only  one  class,  and  the  third 
a  mixed  school.  It  is  hoped  that  they  will  thereby  supplement  the 
knowledge  gained  in  the  practising  school.  After  these  visits  they 
will  discuss  the  methods  and  procedures  they  have  noted.  Such 
visits  of  observation  have  been  in  vogue  for  many  years  in  the  best 
English  training  colleges.  They  seem  to  be  an  innovation  in  France, 
except  in  the  case  of  one  or  two  of  the  more  advanced  normal  schools, 
notably  those  of  Paris  and  Lyons. 

The  most  immediate  effect  which  these  great  changes  seem  likely 
to  produce  is  an  increased  pressure  of  work  during  the  first  two 
years.  It  is  definitely  asserted  that  the  standard  of  the  brevet 
sup6rieur  will  not  be  lowered.  Obviously,  therefore,  what  was  done 
latterly  in  three  years  will  have  to  be  done  for  the  future  in  two. 

In  extenuation,  however,  it  is  stated  that  the  great  improvement 
which  has  been,  and  is  still  being,  made  in  the  acquirements  of  the 
incoming  students,  owing  to  the  increasing  efficiency  of  the  icoles 
primaires  su^perieures^  through  which  most  of  the  candidates  pass, 
will  enable  the  work  in  question  to  be  easily  done  in  a  shorter  time. 
Further,  it  is  hoped  that  the  training  college  teacher  will  be  able  in 
some  subjects  to  take  shorter  cuts, without  diminishing  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  instruction.  It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that 
there  still  exist  training  colleges  in  which  many  of  the  students 
are  unable  to  obtain  the  brevet  sujnirieur  at  the  end  of  the  full  three 
years'  course.  This  is  especially  so  in  the  South,  where  the  general 
standard  is  somewhat  lower. 

But,  even  if  the  system  works  as  the  authorities  anticipate,  there 
remains  the  fact  that  the  training  college  neglects  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  its  work  during  two -thirds  of  the  course.  It  will  be, 
indeed,  during  the  first  two  years,  nothing  but  a  mere  college. 
There  will  be  teaching  in  elementary  psychology,  it  is  true.  But 
this,  apart  from  practice  in  the  schools,  is  only  an  additional  subject 
of  instruction. 
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It  is  doubtful,  too,  whether  the  increased  attention  given  during 
the  last  year  to  practical  teaching  will  be  superior  in  its  results  to 
that  which  has  been  spread  over  three  years  in  the  past.  The 
theory  and  practice  of  education  is  not  a  matter  to  be  "  got  up  "  at 
short  notice.  It  is  just  this  way  of  studying  pedagogy  which  has 
brought  the  whole  subject  into  dispute — at  least  as  far  as  the 
ordinary  teacher  is  concerned.  We  hear  so  much  in  these  days  of 
the  opposition  between  theory  and  practice.  Is  this  not  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  school  method  and  kindred  subjects  are  studied 
in  haste  for  examinations  ?  Pedagogical  principles  must  be 
allowed  to  germinate  in  the  mind  during  long  periods.  Keeping  in 
touch  with  practice  for  some  years,  if  only  in  a  desultory  way,  may 
possibly  be  found  to  produce  more  stable  results  than  an  attempt  to 
grasp  a  great  deal  in  a  little  time.  Even  when  the  student  has  long 
gaps  between  his  short  periods  in  the  practising  school,  he  is  likely 
to  reflect  on  his  work  there,  to  have  time  for  recovering  himself  after 
failure  and  disappointment,  and  to  make  more  successful  efforts  on 
succeeding  occasions.  All  this  means  development  during  the 
intervals  between  practice.  And  it  is  likely  that  he  will  come  back 
to  his  work  each  time  a  somewhat  riper  teacher  than  he  would  be  if 
he  had  gone  straight  on  and  completed  a  longer  period  of  practice 
at  one  stretch. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  fact  that  in  the  French 
system  the  teaching  powers  of  the  candidate  are  not  put  to  the  test 
till  late  in  his  period  of  probation,  and  then  only  imperfectly.  This 
weakness  will  be  accentuated  imder  the  new  rigime.  No  practice 
in  teaching  will  take  place  until  the  qualifying  examination  has 
been  passed.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  student  who  has  managed  to 
secure  the  brevet  supSrieur  will  turn  back  because  of  subsequent 
failure  in  the  practising  school.  More  than  ever  the  tendency  of 
the  French  system  will  be  to  manufacture  the  article  and  then,  when 
too  late,  to  examine  the  stuff  of  which  it  is  made. 

Criticism  lessons  are  given  in  the  French  training  colleges  every 
week  in  much  the  same. way  as  with  us.  The  principal  of  the 
college  and  the  head  master  of  the  practising  school  are  usually 
present,  and  sometimes  also  the  college  teacher  of  the  subject  in 
which  the  lesson  has  been  chosen.  But  no  other  masters  ever  put 
in  an  appearance.  Here,  as  in  other  cases,  the  staff  as  a  whole  does 
not  take  that  general  interest  in  the  work  of  the  students  which  is 
perhaps  a  more  prominent  feature  in  a  good  English  training  college.* 
After  the  lesson  is  over  and  the  boys  have  withdrawn,  the  usual 
criticism  begins.  Naturally,  however,  the  remarks  of  the  students 
are  not  very  exhaustive,  and  instead  of  the  one  called  upon  getting 
up  and  making  a  lengthy  criticism,  as  often  occurs  with  us,  the 
principal  is  often  forced  to  ask  a  large  number  of  definite  questions 
in  order  to  provoke  remarks.    This  is  not  surprising,  considering 

*  At  the  Isloworth  Training  College — under  Principal  Bamett  at  any 
rate— the  majority  of  the  senior  staff  were  usually  present  at  these  ezeroises. 
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the  age  and  lack  of  experience  of  the  students.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  a  criticism  lesson  is  of  much  use  to  those  who  have  not 
already  had  a  certain  amount  of  practice.  And  perhaps  a  number 
of  model  lessons  given  by  the  head  master  of  the  practising  school 
or  his  assistant,  and  followed  by  explanations  of  the  methods  and 
procedures  adopted,  would  do  more  good,  at  any  rate  in  the  earlier 
stages.  Such  lessons  are,  indeed,  given,  but  they  might  be  more 
frequent. 

The  principal  sums  up  the  criticism,  and,  after  the  meeting  is 
over,  one  of  the  students  is  required  to  write  an  account  of  the 
proceedings.  The  men  take  this  in  turns  and  all  the  minutes  are 
kept  in  the  same  book.  It  is  rather  surprising  that  each  is  not 
required  to  take  his  own  notes.  Here  it  would  seem  worth  while 
to  insist  on  some  of  that  careful  note-taking  which  is  so  overdone 
in  other  subjects. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  courses  in  psychology,  psychology, 
morals,  and  the  principles  of  education,  and  to  the  fact  that  all 
these  subjects  are  taken  by  the  principal. 

In  the  first  year  the  outlines  of  psychology  are  studied,  together 
with  what  is  termed  their  applications  to  education,  two  lessons  of 
an  hour  each  being  given  every  week.*  The  first  part  consists  of  the 
usual  dogmatic  sketch  divided  under  the  three  heads,  feeling, 
intelligence,  and  activity.  The  "  applications,"  as  is  frequent  in 
attempts  of  this  kind,  show  little  connection  with  the  psychology 
proper,  but  consist  rather  of  the  common  facts  of  child-psychology 
with  a  few  general  remarks  on  the  training  of  children.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  age  of  the  students  (16  or  thereabouts)  per- 
mits them  to  grasp  intelligently  even  these  elements.  This  is 
still  less  likely  under  the  new  regulations.  For,  as  no  practice  in 
the  schools  will  be  undertaken  till  the  third  year,  the  students  have 
no  children  to  observe,  and  they  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  show 
interest  in  recommendations  with  respect  to  their  treatment. 

In  the  second  year  the  subject  is  morals,  two  lessons  per  week  Morals, 
being  allowed.  The  purely  philosophical  side  is  only  lightly  touched 
upon.  Here  we  have  the  authoritative  statements  of  the  intuitive 
school,  with  a  definite  rationalistic  bias.  To  these  are  added  a 
large  number  of  general  remarks  on  the  practical  duties  of  family 
and  social  life.  Patriotism  and  the  necessity  of  military  service 
find  an  important  place.  One  cannot  help  wondering  how  much 
of  this  seed  finds  good  ground.  Here,  as  in  the  primary  schools, 
there  appears  to  be  far  too  much  theory  and  too  little  real  char- 
acter-building. The  French  seem  to  be  penetrated  with  the  old 
Socratic  idea  that  men  can  be  instructed  to  virtue.  With  all  due 
respect  to  the  honesty  and  good  faith  of  the  promoters  of  this 
scheme,  one  cannot  refrain  from  asserting  that,  whatever  may  be 
done  in  the  future,  the  attempt  to  teach  a  morality  founded  on 

*  The  plan  of  a  lesson  on  Momory,  given  to  students  of  the  first  year  by 
the  Principal  of  the  Lyons  Training  College,  is  given  in  Appendix  C,  IV. 

loose.  N 
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reason  has  not  yet  been  very  fruitful.  Example  is  better  than 
precept ;  and  the  acquirement  of  good  habits  of  thinking  and 
acting  seems  far  more  efEectual  than  the  possession  of  clear  ideas 
on  the  principles  of  morality.  A  reasoned  system  of  ethics  is 
perhaps  worth  something  when  combined  with  the  character  of 
a  Kant.  But  it  is  to  be  conjectured  that  even  Kant's  practical 
morality  was  anterior  to  his  theory. 

In  the  third  year,  pedagogy  forms  the  chief  subject  in  this  branch 
of  the  teaching.  Two  hours  a  week  are  given  to  the  study  of 
educational  principles  and  to  a  cursory  survey  of  some  of  the 
important  literature.  The  suggested  scheme  of  reading  is  rather 
extensive  for  these  young  students.  It  contains  selections  from 
the  works  of  Madame  Necker,  J.  Ferry,  Lavisse,  Anthoine,  and 
P6caut ;  and  among  English  writers :  Locke  (Thoughts  on 
Education — the  hardening  process),  H.  Spencer  (Intellectual 
Education — object  lessons),  Sully  (Studies  of  Childhood — ^portions).. 
No  German  authors  are  mentioned  ! 

School  One  hour  a  week  is  given  to  the  study  of  school  method  and 

^tSTm^™*"^  management,  the  education  code,  law,   and  political  economy. 

cational  Ad-  It  may  be  well  to  give  students  some  notions  of  all  these  subjects. 

ministration.  But  it  is  scarcely  good  policy  to  allow  them  to  crowd  practical 
school  management  into  so  small  a  compass. 

I 

C. — ^Methods  op  Teaching. 

In  the  remarks  on  French  training  colleges  which  follow,  no 
definite  attempt  will  be  made  to  difEerentiate  the  new  from  the 
old.  This  is  only  important  from  the  French  standpoint.  Further, 
the  new  features,  although  only  just  incorporated  in  the  govern- 
ment regulations,  have  been  in  existence  for  some  time  in  the 
Training  College  for  men  at  Lyons.  Indeed,  the  principal  of  this 
college  and  his  sta£E  are  largely  responsible  for  many  of  the  modifica- 
tions. 

The  training  college  is  the  university  of  the  primary  teacher 
and,  88  such,  must  provide  something  more  than  mere  secondary 
teaching  in  the  various  subjects.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  aspire 
to  the  more  or  less  abstruse  discourses  of  the  university  professor, 
leaving  to  the  students  the  option  of  following  or  turning  a  deaf 
ear.  The  difficulty  here  is  to  combine  teaching  and  lecturing 
in  good  proportions.  This  the  French  training  college  teachers 
may  be  said,  on  the  whole,  to  be  achieving  with  considerable  success. 
Their  thorough  knowledge  of  their  respective  subjects  renders 
them  good  lecturers.  Perhaps,  indeed,  in  the  whole  of  French 
schools,  the  tendency  to  lecture  is  too  pronounced.  And,  if  English 
schools  and  colleges  were  judged  merely  on  a  comparison  with  the 
corresponding  French  institutions  in  respect  of  the  lectures  given, 
we  should  have  to  admit  a  striking  inferiority.  Some  of  the  lectures 
in  French  training  colleges  are  good  enough  to  rank  as  brilliant 
university  discourses.    And  there  would  be  a  danger  of  over- 


Lecturing 

and  Teach- 
ing both 
necessary. 
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doing  this  side  of  the  work,  were  it  not  that  the  ever-present  pre- 
occupation of  the  brevet  superieur  is  in  the  minds  of  the  teachers, 
causing  them  to  supplement  their  lectures  by  various  useful,  if 
prosaic,  means  of  assuring  intelligent  assimilation  by  the  students. 

First  in  order  comes  the  taking  of  notes.  This  practice  is  greatly  Note-Takin 
abused  in  French  normal  schools,  and,  indeed,  in  almost  all  the 
schools  in  France.  A  student's  collection  of  note-books  forms  a 
small  library  in  itself  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  becomes  quite  un- 
manageable to  the  average  pupil.  The  lack  of  a  suitable  text-book 
is  sometimes  an  excuse  for  burdening  the  students  with  voluminous 
notes.  But  this  cannot  be  pleaded  in  the  case  of  most  subjects 
taught  in  the  French  training  colleges.  The  chief  reasons  which 
account  for  so  much  note-taking  seem  to  be : — 

(1)  The  force  of  habit.  The  teachers  themselves  have 
been  through  the  mill  under  the  same  conditions  and  can  con- 
ceive of  no  better  way  than  that  followed  by  their  old  masters. 

(2)  The  desire  to  show  something  tangible  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  It  is  to  be  apprehended  that  inspectors  are  not  guilt- 
less in  this  matter.  Many  of  them  insist  on  seeing  all  the 
note-books  and  expect  to  find  in  them  full  details  of  all  the 
work.  It  certainly  is  some  sort  of  a  guarantee  that  the  teacher 
has  been  through  the  prescribed  course.  But  it  is  a  means  of 
assurance  which  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  as  unnecessary 
as  it  is  harmful. 

(3)  The  students  themselves  arc  so  accustomed  to  taking 
notes  that,  were  they  to  follow  a  course  of  lessons  without 
being  required  to  write  anything,  they  would  probably  con- 
sider that  something  was  radically  wrong.  When,  for  any 
reason,  as  for  practice  in  the  ecole  annexe,  they  absent  them- 
selves, they  are  very  much  preoccupied  about  getting  the 
notes  which  they  have  missed. 

(4)  Note-taking  is  a  means  of  discipline.  The  student 
must  pay  some  attention  in  order  to  take  his  notes.  Further, 
while  engaged  in  writing  them,  he  cannot  misbehave  himself. 
Many  weak  teachers  seem  to  have  no  other  reason  than  this, 
and  keep  their  pupils  pen  in  hand  during  the  whole  of  the 
lesson. 

A  large  amount  of  note-taking,  even  when  the  student  makes 
his  own,  may,  however,  as  Professor  Adams  has  poiuted  out,  be  a 
means  of  weakening  the  effort  of  attention  to  the  exposition.  The 
student  who  is  too  much  preoccupied  with  his  notes  loses  in  many 
cases  the  gist  of  the  lecture.    He  cannot  see  the  wood  for  the  trees. 

This  superstition  with  regard  to  the  taking  of  notes  should  there- 
fore be  stoutly  combated.  In  these  days  of  excellent  text-books, 
it  may  be  asserted,  without  any  disrespect  to  the  best  masters,  that 
a  lesson  on  a  given  subject  will,  in  most  instances,  be  no  better 
in  arrangement  and  exposition  than  the  corresponding  chapter  in 
the  manual.     If  the  teacher  has  definite  additions  to  make,  or  new 
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Note-Tftking.  points  of  view  to  give,  he  should  be  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
—CoutuiuciL  book  in  the  hands  of  the  student  that  he  knows  at  once  when  it  is 
necessary  to  make  a  supplementary  note.  Unfortunately  some 
teachers  shirk  the  laborious  work  of  carefully  examining  the  text- 
book and  of  dovetailing  their  lessons  into  the  reading  which  the 
students  will  have  to  do. 

Note-taking,  then,  is  useful  in  moderation.  The  students  may, 
and  indeed  should,  be  allowed  to  take  notes.  Not,  however,  in 
the  anxious  spirit  of  the  stenographer  or  the  Grerman  student, 
but  in  an  easy  self-contained  manner,  jotting  down  one  or  two  of 
the  most  striking  points.  There  is  often  more  art  in  omitting  than 
in  including. 

Of  methods  of  taking  notes  there  are  many.  Some  masters 
speak  very  slowly,  expecting  their  students  to  take  ddwn  all. 
This,  for  reasons  already  given,  seems  to  be  unadvisable,  no  matter 
what  the  age  of  the  pupils. 

Others  stop  at  certain  points  and  dictate  a  risumi.  This  is 
good  with  young  pupils,  and  where  the  text-book  is  imperfect. 
But  otherwise  there  is  hardly  need  for  it. 

Some  place  the  onus  of  note-taking  entirely  on  the  students. 
This  is  good  practice  for  advanced  pupils.  But  it  requires  supervi- 
sion and  can  be  easily  overdone.  A  French  training-college  teacher 
remarked  to  one  of  his  students  at  the  end  of  his  lecture  :  '^  You 
have  not  taken  many  notes  ;  "  and  from  his  tone  it  appeared  that 
he  judged  assiduity  of  attention  by  quantity  of  writing. 

Some  French  teachers  begin  by  dictating  the  outlines  of  their 
lesson.  There  is  something  to  be  said  for  this  in  cases  where  the 
student  already  knows  something  of  the  subject.  He  gets  the 
perspective  beforehand.  And  he  is  able  to  follow  the  development 
of  the  lesson  vrithout  any  anxiety,  untormented  by  the  question 
"  What  are  we  coming  to  next  ?  "  But  with  young  students  it 
seems  scarcely  profitable.  If  they  know  little  of  the  subject,  it 
is  meaningless.  Further,  it  is  likely  to  lessen  interest.  The  very 
question,  "  What  are  we  coming  to  next  ?  "  which  annoys  the 
older  student  may  be  a  source  of  curiosity  to  the  younger  pupil, 
and  tends  to  maintain  his  attention. 

In  a  great  many  French  colleges,  the  students  write  on  one 
side  only  of  the  paper,  or  on  one  half  only  of  the  page,  the  blank 
spaces  opposite  being  left  for  observations,  examples  or  additional 
notes,  made  in  reading  or  revising.  This  seems  a  useful  practice. 
But  one  sees  so  many  blank  pages  that  the  idea  appears  to  be 
Utopian ;  at  any  rate  its  realisation  is  so  imperfect  that  the  elaborate 
arrangements  made  for  it  are  scarcely  warranted. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  further  form  of  note-taking,  which  con- 
sists in  causing  students  to  sum  up  what  they  read.  This  is  ex- 
cellent practice,  especially  in  discursive  subjects ;  and  enables  the 
teacher  to  see  in  a  very  short  time  whether  careful  reading  has  been 
doae. 
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It  is  perhaps  impossible,  at  any  rate  unadvisable,  to  give  any 
absolute  rules  in  the  matter  of  note-taking.  When  one  sees  so 
much  valuable  time  wasted  in  mere  writing,  one  almost  regrets 
that  paper  is  so  cheap  ;  and  the  conclusion  is  forced  home  that  it 
is  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  too  little  than  too  much.  The  most 
general  rule  which  can  be  given  seems  to  be  that  no  note  should  be 
^ven  or  taken  without  a  definite  purpose,  and  without  its  necessity 
being  apparent. 

Another  procedure  which  is  employed  in  all  French  colleges  is  the  Oral  Qnes- 
oral  questioning  of  a  student  in  front  of  the  class.  This,  of  course,  tioning. 
is  not  new  to  English  teachers.  But  its  regular  and  systematic 
use  in  all  cases  is  by  no  means  so  common  with  us.  Almost  every 
lesson  in  French  normal  schools  is  begun  by  calling  out  a  student 
before  his  fellows.  He  brings  his  note-book  with  him,  and  the 
master  examines  it  while  conducting  his  interrogation.  Often  the 
student  is  pilloried  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  in  some  cases  even 
longer.  Sometimes  whole  lessons  are  given  up  to  this  method  of 
testing.  It  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  means  of  insuring  careful 
and  thorough  preparation.  It  has  the  further  advantage  of  training 
the  students  in  expressing  themselves  at  length  before  a  class,  and 
in  this  way  is  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  professional  training. 

In  all  subjects  marks  are  given  with  great  regularity.  The  Marks, 
principal  and  his  stall  keep  a  careful  watch  on  these  results.  At 
Lyons,  for  instance,  the  members  of  the  staff  meet  at  the  end  of 
every  week,  and,  among  other  things,  examine  carefully  all  the 
mark-books.  Those  students  who  fail  to  attain  a  satisfactory  per- 
centage are  often  punished  by  detention  and  loss  of  small  privileges. 
Further,  these  marks  are  taken  into  consideration  at  the  final 
examinations. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  teaching  in  French  training  colleges,  Transposi- 
and  one  which  will  become  even  more  marked  under  the  new  regula-  ^^T 
tions,  is  what  is  known  as  the  transpogUion  of  lessons.  It  aims  at 
associating  all  the  teachers  in  the  professional  preparation  of  the 
students.  In  the  past,  the  tendency  has  been  for  the  masters  to 
shut  themselves  up  in  the  spheres  of  their  respective  subjects,  and 
to  look  upon  the  training  of  the  students  in  teaching  as  devolving 
upon  the  principal  and  the  head  master  of  the  practising  school. 
Now,  however,  they  are  called  out  from  this  isolation,  and,  as 
most  of  their  subjects  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  work  of  the 
elementary  school,  they  are  required  to  consider  with  the  students 
the  extent  and  nature  of  this  connection.  After  a  lesson  has  been 
given  in  the  training  college,  the  students  are  asked  to  determine 
what  parts  of  it  should  be  selected  for  certain  classes  of  the  primary 

school. 

In  other  words,  they  transpose  it.* 

In  most  cases,  it  is  the  essentials  which  are  chosen;   and  it  is 

♦  Examples  of  transpositions  of  the  college  lessons  for  the  practising  school 
/it  Lyons  are  given  in  Appendix  B- 
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claimed  that  this  exercise  is  not  only  useful  as  a  part  of  the  pro- 
fessional training,  but  also  beneficial  to  the  students  in  their  study 
of  the  subject  in  question.  The  careful  turning  over  of  the  matter 
by  the  students,  in  order  to  select  the  most  important  points,  is  an 
excellent  means  of  digesting  it. 

To  associate  still  further  the  training-coUegp  teachers  in  the 
professional  work  of  the  students,  and  to  ensure  that  the  former  keep 
in  touch  with  the  requirements  of  the  elementary  school,  and 
with  the  standard  which  can  reasonably  be  expected  therein,  so 
that  they  can  superintend  these  transpositions  with  authority,  the 
new  regulations  require  that  each  teacher  should  go  once  or  twice 
a  month  into  the  practising  school,  to  hear  lessons  given  in  his 
particular  subject,  and  to  question  the  children  on  what  has  been 

taught. 

As  most  of  the  training  college  teachers  in  France  have  them- 
selves been  elementary  teachers  for  some  time,  their  collaboration 
in  this  work,  if  undertaken  with  enthusiasm,  should  be  extremely 
valuable.  And,  if  it  be  granted  that  the  ordinary  teaching  of  the 
training  college  will  not  sufEer  by  this  attention  to  the  methods  of 
teaching,  the  argument  in  favour  of  special  training  colleges  for 
teachers  in  which  all,  or  almost  all,  the  subjects  are  taught  from  a 
pedagogical  standpoint  receives  additional  support. 

In  the  new  regulations,  an  attempt  is  made  to  push  this  species 
of  pedagogical  work  a  step  further.  The  time  spent  in  the  practising 
school  (two  months)  being  considered,  as  indeed  it  is,  too  short 
to  provide  a  thorough  professional  preparation,  it  is  hoped  to  remedy 
this  defect  by  requiring  not  only  notes  and  observations  on  pro- 
posed lessons  in  the  primary  school,  but  the  lessons  themselves, 
given  as  to  a  class.  It  will  be  best  here  to  quote  the  actual  words 
of  the  official  instructions  relating  to  students  of  the  third  year  : — 

"  For  the  first  time,  the  training  college  teachers  are  associated  in  an 
effective  manner  with  the  professional  education  of  the  student-teachers. 
Doubtless  the  old  regulations  directed  them  to  make  in  their  classes  trans- 
position  of  lessons  for  the  primary  school,  and  asked  them  to  be  present 
from  time  to  time  at  the  exercises  in  the  practising  schools  ;  but,  as  is  well 
known,  these  recommendations  remained  often  without  effect,  and  it  is  hardly 
right  to  blame  the  teachers  for  this,  preoccupied  as  they  were,  with  de- 
veloping long  courses  of  instruction  and  with  bringing  their  pupils  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  hrevel  superieur.  Now,  however,  definite  times  are  assigned 
to  these  transpositions  in  a  year  wherein  both  masters  and  students  have 
no  longer  any  other  anxiety  but  the  pedagogical  question. 

"  This  new  task  will  be,  it  is  hoped,  particularly  appreciated  by  the  masters  ; 
each  has,  in  his  own  subjects,  a  competence  from  which  the  future  elementary 
teachers  can  derive  direct  profit ;  he  knows  what  a  lesson  should  be,  not 
only  in  itself,  but  in  its  relation  to  the  whole  subject  of  which  it  forms  a 
part ;  he  has  experience  of  the  special  difficulties  of  this  particular  teaching ; 
he  knows  its  profound  interest  and  how  it  can  be  rendered  attractive  and 
living. 

''It  is  also  an  advantage,  from  the  point  of  view  of  pedagogical  science, 
if  not  indeed  from  that  of  practice  itself,  to  give  these  adaptations  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  children:  the  master  can  correct  the  lesson  which  is  being 
given,  on  the  spot,  when  necessary  he  can  interrupt  it,  and  even  reconstruct 
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it ;  he  can  diflouas  in  the  lesson  itself  the  ideas  chosen,  the  methods  em- 
pIo3ned,  and  so  forth.  These  exorcises  have  a  very  great  importance ;  one 
may  say  that  in  opening  the  minds  of  the  student-teachers  to  the  progress 
to  be  realised  in  each  subject,  they  are  the  -best  safeguard  against  the  routine 
work  which  is  to  come.  There  is  no  need  to  insist  upon  the  value  which  they 
have  for  the  training-college  teachers  themselves." 

With  all  due  respeot  to  the  good  intentions  of  the  authorities,  it 
may  be  affirmed  not  only  that  this  side  of  the  training  is  in  danger 
of  being  overdone,  but  that  the  characteristic  weakness  of  the 
French  conception  of  teaching  is  hereby  clearly  set  forth. 

It  is  surely  undesirable  for  a  student  to  give  a  lesson  intended  for 
boys  of  (say)  ten  years  of  age  to  his  fellows.  True,  the  subjects 
definitely  mentioned  in  the  syllabus  (morals,  history,  geography  and 
science)  are  those  which  best  lend  themselves  to  such  treatment. 
But,  even  with  these,  the  whole  thing  is  likely  to  become  artificial, 
uninteresting  and  unprofitable.  It  is  absurd  to  require  the  student 
to  address  his  fellows  in  the  words  he  will  use  in  speaking  to  little 
boys  ;  and  it  is  hardly  less  so  to  ask  his  comrades  to  sit  and  listen  to 
him.  Such  a  practice  may  be  compared  to  an  attempt  to  swim  out 
of  water,  or  to  practice  playing  on  the  piano  without  an  instrument. 
'  It  reveals  the  fault  which  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  weakness  of 
French  teaching — the  too  great  preponderance  of  lecturing.  It 
seems  to  be  forgotten  that  a  lesson,  especially  in  the  primary  school, 
means  continual  friction  between  the  mind  of  the  teacher  and  those 
of  his  pupils.  The  latter  are  as  essential  to  its  success  as  the  former. 
And  with  the  younger  children,  scarcely  five  minutes  should  go 
by  without  some  question — experimental,  disciplinary,  Socratic, 
heuristic,  reassuring,  or  recapitulatory — being  addressed  to  the 
pupils.  No  lesson  worthy  the  name  should  be  given  exactly 
as  prepared.  Circumstances  arise  which  should  cause  the  teacher 
to  modify  his  procedure.  The  knowledge  of  the  pupils,  their 
attention  and  their  powers  of  comprehension,  can  never  be 
exactly  gauged  beforehand.  But  the  words  of  this  official 
pamphlet  seem  to  indicate  that  a  lesson  is  considered  as  a  speech, 
which  can  be  given  as  well  in  one  place  as  another. 

In  many  French  training  colleges  a  practice  has  obtained  which  Lessons 
is  in  some  respects  analogous  to  that  just  described  but  which  in  gJ^Q^"„|J  ^o 
reality  serves  a  different  end.     The  students  have  for  some  time  their  fellows. 
been  accustomed  to  give  short  lessons  on  the  subjects  they  them- 
selves are  studying  to  their  fellows,  being  criticised  at  the  end  by  the 
teacher.     This  exercise  might  well  be  imitated  in  English  training 
colleges.    The  lessons  are  usually  short,  occupying  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.    They  are  exceedingly  good  training  in  exposition  ; 
they  require  careful  study  on  the  part  of  the  young  student  who  is 
called  upon  ;    and  they  infuse  an  additional  interest  into  the  work, 
which  is  ever  in  danger  of  becoming  too  stereotyped  in  character. 
Further,  these  lessons  enable  the  masters  to  single  out  those  who  are 
likely  to  make  capable  training-college  teachers  later  on. 

Various  modifications  of  this  practice  occur  in  different  subjects. 
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In  literature,  for  instance,  the  students  of  the  Third  Year  are  re- 
quired to  read  (in  translation)  the  chief  masterpieces  of  the  Latin, 
Greek,  English,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish  languages.  These 
include  portions  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey ^  several  plays  of  the  Greek 
dramatists  as  the  (Edipus  of  Sophocles,  the  Iphigenia  of  Euripides, 
the  Wasps  of  Aristpohanes,  and  some  of  the  works  of  other  Greek 
writers  as  Plato  and  Demosthenes ;  C«esar,  Virgil,  and  Tacitus 
amongst  the  Romans ;  Macbeth^  Richard  II L,  and  Hamlet  from 
the  works  of  our  own  great  genius ;  and  some  of  the  productions 
of  Goethe,  Schiller,  Dante,  and  Cervantes.  Now,  as  time  will  not 
permit  of  the  thorough  reading  of  all  these  works  by  every  pupil, 
the  practice  at  Lyons  is  to  require  each  student  to  make  a  special 
study  of  one  of  them,  and  to  deliver  a  short  account  or  critique  to 
his  fellows. 

Many  of  the  students,  on  leaving  college,  will  be  placed  in  small 
country  towns  and  villages.  In  these,  efforts  have  been  made  to  en- 
courage not  only  evening  classes  for  adults,  but  popular  readings 
and  lectures.  The  students  of  the  Third  Year  are  prepared  for  these 
by  being  required  to  give  similar  entertainments  to  their  comrades. 
No  better  method  of  describing  this  work  can  be  employed  than  the 
translation  of  the  Principal's  Report  on  what  has  been  done  in  the 
Training  College  of  Lyons  : — 

"  The  increasing  importance  which  the  teaching  of  adults  is  claiming 
in  our  preoccupations  imposes  on  the  training  colleges  the  obligation  of  pre- 
paring the  students  to  conduct  this  work  in  its  two  forms :  the  teaching 
of  adults  properly  so  called,  and  popular  lectures. 

"  The  lessons  in  pedagogy,  theoretical  and  practical,  render  the  student 
capable,  when  he  has  become  an  elementary  teacher,  of  conducting  evening 
classes  for  adults  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  But  the  popular  lecture 
requires  a  preparation,  I  will  venture  even  to  say  a  training,  which  is 
not  to  be  obtained  directly  from  the  ordinary  exercises  of  the  training 
college. 

"  The  normal  school  ought,  therefore,  to  occupy  itself  with  completing 
the  professional  education  of  the  students  in  this  respect.  With  this  object 
in  view  a  kind  of  school  for  popular  lectures  was  created  in  the  Training 
College  of  Lyons  in  the  year  1902-3. 

"  Each  student  of  the  Third  Year  has  to  give,  after  due  preparation,  two 
lectures,  one  on  a  scientific  subject,  the  other  on  a  subject  of  history,  geo- 
graphy, sociology,  literature,  morals,  or  citizenship,  being  required  to  limit 
himself  to  the  comprehension  of  a  popular  audience. 

"  The  subjects  are  freely  chosen  by  the  students  under  the  supervision  of 
the  staff. 

"  A  certain  number  of  these  lectures  being  accompanied  by  lantern  pictures, 
the  students  are,  one  after  another,  exercised  in  the  manipulation  of  the 
necessary   apparatus. 

"  The  lectures  are  given  before  a  restricted  audience,  composed  of  the 
staff  and  students  of  the  college. 

"  Each  lecture  is  followed  by  criticism  in  which  the  students,  the  masters,, 
and  the  principal  take  part,  the  last-named  summing  up  the  discussion  by 
emphasising  the  characteristic  faults  and  good  features  of  the  lecture 
and  ....  of  the  lecturer. 

"  We  have  convinced  ourselves,  indeed,  that  these  attempts  are  profitable, 
for,  on  the  second  trial  our  young  lecturers— wjio. had  in  addition  gained 
more  confidence— were  able  to  avoid  the  greater  part  of  the  faults  pointed  out. 
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on  the  first  occasion  and  to  acquire  some  of  the  good  qualities  which  had 
been  noticed  in  the  case  of  certain  of  their  fellows. 

"  On  leaving  the  training  college,  each  student  carries  with  him  at  least 
two  lectures  thoroughly  prepared  and  the  detailed  plans  of  several  others 
with  indications  of  works  of  reference. 

"  It  is,  then,  an  efficient  school  of  lecturing  which  we  have  organised.  If 
we  cannot  claim  to  have  produced  in  one  season  a  number  of  experienced 
orators,  we  have,  I  think,  prepared  many  *'  popular  *  lecturers  who  will  not 
be  afraid  to  speak  in  public,  who  go  out  with  the  conviction  that  there  are 
a  great  many  good  and  beautiful  ideas  to  be  spread,  and  who  are  ready  to 
work  in  the  scattering  of  them  with  all  their  might." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  lectures  given  in  one  season  : —  * 

The  Abuse  of  Alcohol,  with  lantern  pictures. 

Republican  Duty:   Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity. 

Bees,  with  lantern  pictures.* 

French  ( V>lonisation  in  Africa,  with  lantern  pictures.  * 

Pasteur,  with  lantern  pictures.  < 

Mines  and  Miners,  with  lantern  pictures. 

The  Moon. 

War  and  Peace. 

The  Phylloxera,  with  lantern  pictures. 

The  French  Pyrenees  and  their  Inhabitants,  with  lantern  pictures. 

(^nsumption,  with  lantern  pictures. 

The  Benefits  of  Association. 

Tlie  Life  of  the  Peasants  under  the  old  Regime, 

"  J^  Houille  Blanche  "  (Water  as  a  Motor  for  machinery),  with  lantern 

pictures. 
The  Daughter  of  Roland,  with  readings. 

Phenomena  of  the  Atmosphere  (Wind,  Rain,  Snow),  with  lantern  pictures. 
Universal  Franchise. 
Rural  Hygiene  :   The  Home. 
The  Rhone. 
"  Solidarity." 
Volcanoes. 

The  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  and  of  the  Citizen.  '  * 

Popular  Amusements  in  Ancient  France. 
The  X-Rays,  with  experiments  and  lantern  pictures. 
Property. 

The  Republican  Constitution  of  1875. 
Pre-historic  Man,  with  lantern  pictures. 

Towards  the  Pole  (after  Nansen^s  account),  with  lantern  pictures.. 
The  Telegraph  and  the  Telephone,  with  lantern  pictures. 
Madagascar,  with  lantern  pictures. 
Aerial  Navigation,  with  lantern  pictures. 

Perhaps  it  is  on  the  literary  side  that  the  French  training  colleges  ^}'S''?jy  ^^^® 

are  most  remarkable.    This  work  is  consummated  in  the  com-  Work.^ 

position  exercises,  which  receive  far  more  attention  than  in  England.  "Composition 

The  Principal  of  the  Training  College  of  Lyons  aflSrms  that  the  one  ^^^^ises." 

who  is  the  best  all-round  student  usually  stands  first  in  composition. 

In  this  subject  the  aim  is  pre-eminently  to  stimulate  thought  and 

*  At  this,  the  writer  had  the  pleasure  of  being  present.  The  young  lecturer 
had  not  only  made  a  large  model  of  a  beehive,  but  had  prepared  specimens  of 
all  the  apparatus  pertaining  thereto.  Although  the  enthusiasm  and  inex- 
perience of  the  lecturer  caused  him  to  attempt  far  too  much  for  the  time  at 
his  disposal,  he  maintained  the  keenest  inteiest  throiifrhout,  and  one  left 
enchanted  with  the  subject  and  with  a  real  desire  to  do  a  little  bee-farming 
one-self. 
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imagination,  to  encourage  wide  reading  and  to  practise  the  students 
in  arranging  their  matter  in  the  best  possible  form. 

While  in  England  the  chief  complaint  which  one  hears  is  with 
respect  to  the  bore  of  marking  the  papers,  one  is  struck  with  the  keen 
interest  which  the  French  teacher  shows  in  this  work,  with  the  care 
displayed  in  marking  and  criticising  every  essay,  and  with  the 
earnest  endeavours  to  g^t  the  students  to  reflect  on  and  digest  the 
matter  in  hand. 

If  any  criticism  is  to  be  made  on  the  excellent  work  which  is  being 
done,  it  is  that  the  teachers  are  too  ambitious.  This  remark  applies 
not  only  to  the  masters  in  the  training  colleges,  but  to  those 
in  almost  all  schools.  There  seems  to  be  a  general  tendency  to  force 
the  young  pupils  into  the  ways  of  thinking  of  the  mature  mind. 
One  hears  teachers,  even  with  boys,  after  reading  very  fair  objective 
narratives,  complaining  that  the  subjective  is  wanting.  The 
general  cry  is :  "  Give  us  your  personal  impressions."  It  is  for- 
gotten that  an  average  healthy  youth  has  few  purely  personal 
impressions.  And  one  cannot  help  wondering  whether  the  aim  of 
these  mistaken  teachers  is  not  to  develop  a  number  of  abortive  de 
Mussets  and  de  Vignys. 

If  this  tendency  is  somewhat  marked  in  the  lower  schools,  it  is  a 

supreme  feature  of  the  higher  instruction  in  this  subject.     The 

following  directions,  for  instance,  are  given  to  the  first  year  students 

of  the  Training  College  of  Lyons  (aged  16)  to  aid  them  in  describing 

objects : — 

**"  When  you  are  in  preeenoe  of  an  object  you  exp^ience  something,  for 
example,  sadness  before  a  tree  stripped  of  its  leaves.  ...  Be  sincere. 
Describe  it  as  you  see  it.  Do  it  so  well  that  at  the  reading  of  your  description 
we  may  be,  in  our  turn,  saddened  as  you  are  yourself." 

Then  follow  certain  subjects  for  composition,  as  : — 

"  Describe  a  metal  pen  "  ; 

"  Describe  an  umbrella  "  ; 

"  Your  impressions  on  rising  in  the  morning  at  the  Training  College." 

With  respect  to  the  last  subject,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
students  rise  at  five  o'clock  :  and,  if  they  obeyed  the  commandment 
to  be  sincere,  many  of  them  would  say  that  the  chief  emotion  is  the 
longing  to  be  back  in  bed.  For  which,  probably,  they  would  be 
reprimanded. 

In  the  case  of  one  subject  given  ('*  What  are  the  aspects  of  nature 

which  you  prefer  ?  ")  the  master  himself  owns  that  the  task  imposed 

was  quite  beyond  the  pupils.     He  says  : — 

**  After  six  days  of  study  and  of  preparation,  I  w^as  forced  to  give  up  this 
subject.  I  should  have  liked  to  obtain  the  description  of  a  real  landscape 
which  had  been  seen  by  the  student.  But  no  one  having  clear  memories,  each 
had  composed  a  landscape  from  his  imagination.  To>  avoid  fanciful  and  wild 
descriptions,  I  preferred  to  suppress  the  subject.  I  replaced  it  by  the  follow- 
ing, which  had  to  be  done  in  haste : — 

"  Sketch  the  plan  and  the  description  of  the  picture  of  the  Dutch  painter 
W3niant8  which  has  as  title :    *  Setting  out  for  Bird-shooting.'  " 

All  this  is  somewhat  artificial,  and  one  feels  that  there  is  much 
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which  might  be  described  as  beating  the  air.  As  Professor  Adams 
has  pointed  out,  the  great  principles  which  should  be  constantly 
kept  before  the  mind  in  teaching  this  subject  are  : — 

(1)  Put  the  pupil  in  a  position  in  which  he  wants  to  say 
something. 

(2)  Make  him  keen  on  expressing  his  own  view. 

One  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  French  pupil  is  too  often  in  the 
position  of  having  to  say  something  instead  of  having  something 
to  say.  There  is  no  doubt  considerable  effort  to  get  the  pupil  to 
express  his  own  view.  But  in  the  majority  of  cases  this  view  would 
be  so  mercilessly  criticised,  if  unorthodox,  that  the  pupil,  knowing 
it,  is  afraid  to  risk  the  consequences  of  plain  speaking.  Even 
when  he  thinks  he  is  expressing  his  own  ideas,  he  is  really  trying 
to  write  what  is  likely  to  please  his  master.  And  the  only  effect 
which  the  continual  reminder  that  he  ought  to  speak  his  own 
mind  has  upon  him,  is  that  this  implicit  intellectual  dishonesty 
becomes  more  and  more  explicit. 

One  excellent  feature  of  the  composition  exercises  is  the  careful 
preparation  which  the  students  are  required  to  make  for  each 
essay.    To  quote  once  again  the  words  of  the  same  master  : — ' 

^  '*  Each  of  the  exeroises  has  been  the  objeot  of  mmute  preparation,  under- 
taken in  common  by  the  master  and  the  papite,  and  in  partioolar  by  the 
pupils.  The  result  is  that  the  work  which  the  pupils  produce,  at  least  in  the 
case  of  the  beet,  is  free  from  faults,  at  least  from  gra^e  faults.  [This  ugly 
repetition  of  words  occurs  in  the  master's  report,  and  is  translated  literally.] 
.  .  .  It  is  one  of  our  preoccupations  to  avoid  mistakes  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil,  in  order  to  avoid  corrections,  because  aU  masters  who  have  had  to  make 
them  know  that  the  corrections  with  which  an  exercise  is  often  covered 
serve  no  purpose." 

This  seems  a  very  good  idea,  within  due  limits.  But  it  does  not 
strike  one  that  the  master  has  always  adhered  to  his  principle. 
Further,  he  does  not  appear  to  see  that  if  no  faults  have  been 
made,  and  no  corrections,  the  work  of  the  pupils  has  been  reduced 
to  something  which  is  hardly  difficult  enough.  The  best  maxim 
seems  to  be — Make  the  subjects  difficult  enough  and  the  preparation 
sufficiently  incomplete  for  the  students  to  be  well  occupied  during 
the  writing  of  the  essay  ;  but  do  not  give  a  subject  so  difficult,  or 
preparation  so  scanty,  that  the  pupils  are  unable  to  write  a  fair 
essay  and  become  discouraged. 

Another  good  feature  in  the  composition  exercises  is  that  the  Private 
students  are  required  to  give  their  appreciations  of  books  they  have  Reading, 
been  reading.    This  is  an  excellent  means  of  encouraging  thoughtful 
and  thorough  reading.    The  following  are  a  few  extracts  from 
the  master's  directions  : — 

"  The  time  given  at  one  sitting  to  reading  should,  therefore,  be  divided  into 
two  parts : — 

(a)  During  the  first  two- thirds  (or  thereabouts)  of  the  time,  one  should 
read,  making  notes  as  one  goes  along  on  the  thoughts  which  the 
reading  suggests. 
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(b)  During  the  last  third  (or  thereabouts)  of  the  time,  one  should  write  an 
account  of  what  one  has  read,  making  use  of  the  notes  which  have 
just  been  taken." 

"  This  account  shoukl  not  be  a  mimmanj  merely ;  it  should  be  an  appre- 
ciation. You  must  not  narrate,  you  must  judge.  You  must,  for  instance, 
rt^ply  to  the  following  questions  : — 

(a)  Has  what  I  have  just  read  interested  me,  or,  on  the  contrary,  has  it 

bored  me  ? 

(6)  Why  has  it  interested  or  bored  me  ?    What  in  particular  is  it  w^hich  has 

interested  or  bored  me  ?    According  to  this,  it  is  evident  that  tho 

chief  quality  of  an  account  of  this  kind  is  its  sincerity.     You  are  not 

asked  for  anything  else  but  this:    to    say  sincerely,  innocently, 

^  naively,  what  you  have  felt  while  reading.     Do  not  be  afraid  of 

making  mistakes.    One  does  not  make  mistakes  when  one  judges 

sincerely.     You  have  the  right  to  consider  as  uninteresting  a  book 

which  others  may  perhaps  find  interesting.    The  only  thing  which 

is  required  of  you  is  to  learn  to  say  why,  to  justify  your  opinion.     All 

opinions  are  legitimate,  provided  they  are  sincere  and  have  their 

\    '  reasons. 

"Above  all,  read  little  but  minutely,  and  seek  before  everything  your 
sincere,  personal  impressions.'* 

Among  the  books  which  the  students  have  read  in  this  way  may  be 
mentioned  So^jivenirs  de  Jeunesse  et  WEnfomce  (E.  Renan),  Werther 
(Goethe),  Chatterton  (Alfred  de  Vigny),  Les  Caracteres  (La  Bruyere). 

Perhaps  too  much  stress  is  laid  on  careful  reading  and  the  taking 
of  notes.  It  is  good  at  times  to  read  with  the  feet  on  the  fender. 
And  excessive  insistence  on  careful  note-taking  is  likely  to  give  this 
work  too  serious  an  aspect,  and  to  defeat  the  very  object  which  it  is 
intended  to  promote — the  love  of  reading.  The  too  laborious  ex- 
amination of  the  pages  of  an  author  often  destroys  the  appetite. 
It  might,  perhaps,  be  well  to  allow  the  students  to  do  two  kinds  of 
reading,  even  in  the  same  book ;  to  pass  rapidly  over  certain  parts, 
and  to  stop  from  time  to  time  and  examine  minutely.  These 
variations  would  not  only  add  interest,  but  would  enable  far  more 
to  be  read.  One  of  the  reproaches  to  be  brought  against  ordinary 
training  college  students,  at  any  rate  in  England,  is  that  they  have 
not  read  widely.*  And  one  of  the  excuses  for  this  failing  is  that  too 
much  time  and  attention  are  given  to  a  few  chosen  books. 

III.— PRACTISING  SCHOOLS. 

(Auteuil).  ^^  dealing  with  the  practising  schools,  that  of  Paris  (Auteuil)  must 

be  considered  apart.  While  most  of  the  French  training  colleges 
have  small  ecoles  annexes,  which  often  present  the  work  imder 
artificial  conditions,  that  of  Auteuil  has  a  large  and  efficient  ele- 
mentary school  attached  to  it.  The  head  master  is  a  distinguished 
primary  teacher,  and  his  assistants  are  selected  from  among  the 

♦  The  recent  report  on  the  general  knowledge  paper  at  the  King's  Scholar- 
ship Examination  of  1904  is  in  striking  corroboration  of  this  statement. 
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best  of  the  old  students^-not  immediately  after  leaving  the  training 
college,  but  when  they  have  been  ripened  by  experience  in  other 
schools.  A  position  in  this  school  is  much  sought  after,  partly 
because  of  the  distinction  which  it  confers,  and  also  on  accoimt  of 
addition  to  the  ordinary  salary  of  which  mention  will  presently  be 
made.    There  are  six  classes,  each  with  a  fully  qualified  assistant. 

The  students  who  enter  the  Practising  School  are  not  put  in 
charge  of  a  class,  as  is  the  custom  in  other  schools  of  this  kind. 
They  listen  to  and  observe  the  lessons  of  the  ordinary  teachers. 
Once  a  day,  however,  they  give  a  lesson.  This  is  prepared  very 
carefully  beforehand.  Minute  directions  are  given  them,  and  they 
are  instructed  to  write  notes  of  the  lesson. 

These  must  be  presented  to  the  teacher  of  the  class  two  days  in 
advance.  They  are  then  criticised  and,  if  necessary,  modified. 
Finally  the  lesson  is  given»  After  school  hours  the  class  master 
remains  with  the  young  teacher  and  gives  his  criticisms  and  advice 
for  future  work.  For  this  extra  time,  which  amounts  to  about 
an  hour  a  day,  the  teachers  receive  a  supplement  of  600  francs 
a  year. 

The  students  remain  in  the  practising  school  for  only  half  of 
each  day.  The  other  half  is  spent  in  the  training  college,  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  ordinary  studies. 

The  advantages  of  this  system  seem  to  be — 

(1)  The  pupils  of  the  practising  school  do  not  sufEer  by 
remaining  for  long  periods  in  the  hands  of  novices.  Indeed, 
the  few  carefully  prepared  lessons  given  by  the  latter  are  rather 
a  gain  than  a  loss  to  the  general  instruction. 

(2)  The  teaching  work  done  by  the  students  is  the  best 
possible  under  the  circumstances.  With  only  one  lesson  to 
give  each  day,  they  are  able  to  devote  to  it  the  greatest  pains. 
They  thus  get  into  the  habit  of  preparing  their  lessons  care- 
fully from  the  first.  Slip-shod  preparation,  which  is  bound 
to  result  from  requiring  a  whole  day's  work  of  these  young 
people,  preoccupied  as  they  are  by  their  interrupted  studies, 
is  thus  avoided. 

(3)  The  break  in  the  ordinary  studies  of  the  students  is 
•       reduced  to  a  minimum.    They  can  easily  keep  in  touch  with 

what  their  comrades  are  doing  in  the  training  college. 

(4)  It  is  claimed  that  the  students  learn  more  of  teaching 
by  this  method  than  by  continually  taking  a  class.  For,  it  is 
argued,  they  will,  in  spite  of  every  precaution,  make  all  kinds 
of  mistakes,  if  allowed  to  try  their  prentice  hands  too  frequently. 
By  observing  the  best  teachers  at  work  and  by  trying  to 
imitate  them  once  a  day,  they  will  have  just  enough  practical 
experience  to  discover  the  chief  difficulties  which,  if  they  are 
earnest,  they  will  be  able  in  some  measure  to  solve,  with  the 
help  and  advice  of  their  mentors. 

Against  the  system,  it  may  be  urged  that  the  students  never 
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Puis  really  get  training  in  continuouB  work  with  a  class.    Teaching 

(Auteuil).—  is,  in  some  respects,  like  swimming.  It  can  only  be  learnt  by 
ConiiMted,  practice.  No  amount  of  watching  of  others  will  give  the  alert 
eye,  the  quick  intelligence  to  see  the  right  moment  for  a 
certain  question  or  for  a  particular  method  of  attack.  What 
looks  simple  when  a  practised  hand  is  at  work  is  a  far  di£Eerent 
thing  when  we  plunge  into  it  ourselves.  En  forgeant  on  decent 
forgeron. 

There  is  a  large  amount  of  truth  in  this  view.  And  it  cannot 
be  allowed  that,  after  work  of  the  kind  indicated  above,  the  students 
are,  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  complete  teachers.  Still  there  is  a 
large  amount  of  good  in  the  system.  Considering  the  age  of  the 
French  training  college  student,  and  the  fact  that  he  has  never 
been  a  pupil  teacher,  it  seems  folly  to  push  him  in  front  of  a  class 
and  say,  "  Debrouillez-votis  !  " 

But  there  is  no  need  to  choose  between  the  two  systems.  Is 
it  not  possible  to  commence  on  the  lines  followed  in  the  training 
college  of  Auteuil  and  to  develop  gradually  the  more  general  prac- 
tice of  giving  the  student  entire  charge  of  a  class  ?  In  this  way, 
at  any  rate,  he  would  leave  college  with  some  hope  of  grappling 
successfully  with  the  difficulties  of  continuous  teaching. 

Even  with  this  modification,  however,  it  can  scarqely  be  said 
that  the  French  training-college  student's  training  is  complete 
ydth  his  departure  from  the  icole  normale.  It  may,  of  course,  be 
replied  that  nobody's  training  is  ever  complete.  But  the  word 
*^  complete "  is  not  used  here  in  its  absolute  sense.  By  it  is 
meant  the  reaching  of  a  sufficiently  satisfactory-  standard  to  be 
able  to  take  charge  of  an  average  class  of  forty  to  fifty  children. 
There  is  a  distinct  gap  between  the  work  done  in  the  Practising 
School  of  Auteuil  and  that  required  on  leaving  college.  This 
should  be  bridged  over  in  some  way  or  other.  One  method  would 
be  to  place  the  stagiaires  in  certain  schools  where  special  arrange- 
ments are  made.  One  large  class  might  be  split  into  two  and 
•each  division  placed  under  the  care  of  a  young  beginner.  This 
should  be  in  a  fairly  large  school,  the  head  master  of  which  is  relieved, 
at  any  rate  partially,  from  regular  class  duty,  so  that  he  can  give 
them  special  attention.  The  primary  inspectors  might  be  instructed 
to  visit  such  schools  more  frequently  than  the  others,  and  to  give 
the  gtagiaires  every  possible  help  in  the  way  of  advice  and  criticism. 

Although  something  of  this  kind  might  be  done  for  our  young 
English  schoolmasters,  the  necessity  is  not  so  great  as  in  France. 
For  the  English  student  is  older  and  has  usually  had  considerable 
experience  as  a  pupil  teacher  before  entering  the  training  college. 
With  us  at  the  present  time — and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  will 
always  be  the  case — ^the  teaching  practice  of  the  training  college 
is  not  merely  a  forming  process,  but  to  some  extent,  and  with  due 
reservations,  a  finishing  one. 

The  practical  work  done  at  Auteuil  corresponds  to  what  is,  or 
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should  be,  done  in  our  pupil-teacher  period.  And  if  the  same  care 
had  been  exercised  in  making  use  of  pupil  teachers  in  the  past, 
if  those  in  charge  of  their  school  work  had  recognised  to  any  large 
extent  the  responsibilities  of  their,  position,  there  would  probably 
have  been  less  ground  to  find  fault  with  a  system  which,  with  all 
its  failings,  has  probably  produced  the  finest  body  of  elementary 
teachers  in  the  world. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  work  in  the  practising  school 
of  Auteuil  only  extends  over  a  few  weeks  for  each  student.  The 
average  King's  scholar  in  England  on  his  entrance  into  college  is 
a  much  more  capable  teacher  than  is  the  French  student  at  the 
end  of  his  training  ;  for  the  former  has  been  spending  half  his  days 
in  the  elementary  school  during  the  whole  of  three  or  four  years. 

The  practising  schools  attached  to  the  provincial  training  colleges  Comparison 
of  France  are  widely  different  from  that  of  Auteuil.     There  are  ^^ "  Ecoles 
two  kinds ;  they  may  form  part  of  the  college,  when  they  are  j^q^  <4  ^^i^s 
called  ecoles  annexes  ;  or  they  may  be  separate  schools,  when  they  d'Ap^lica- 
are  known  as  {coles  cTapplicatum,    The  icoles  annexes  are  under  the  ^^^°' 
direct  supervision  of  the  principal  of  the  training  college.    The 
ecoles  i'applicatum  are  independent  schools. 

The  advantages  of  the  icole  annexe  seem  to  be — 

(1)  The  school  is  easy  of  access  for  the  students. 

(2)  It  can  be  thoroughly  supervised  by  the  principal. 

(3)  The  weekly  criticism  lessons  do  not  cause  any  great 
disturbance.  A  class  of  boys  can  be  transferred  to  a  room  in 
the  college  with  little  trouble. 

The  disadvantages  are — 

(1)  The  ecole  annexe  is  very  small.  The  official  regulation 
with  respect  to  its  size  reads :  "  The  ecole  annexe  properly 
so  called  contains  only  one  class.  It  can  be  organised  with 
several  classes  by  a  special  decision  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction." 

(2)  The  conditions  arc  somewhat  artificial.  Not  only  are 
the  classes  usually  small,  but  often  the  children  are  specially 
chosen.  The  idea  that  attendance  at  this  school  confers  a 
distinction  causes  a  competition  for  the  places,  and  only  the 
most  respectable  and  intelligent  children  are  selected.  Further, 
the  organisation  of  the  school  is  specially  modified  to  suit 
the  students ;  whereas  in  an  ordinary  institution  it  would  be 
the  duty  of  the  students  to  make  arrangements  suitable  to 
the  school. 

(3)  The  children  of  the  eccle  annexe  see  and  learn  too  much 
of  the  students.    Familiarity  breeds  contempt. 

(4)  The  evils  of  experimenting  on  children  by  giving  them 
novices  as  teachers  are  accentuated  in  a  school  where  one  or 
two  dasses  receive  a  large  number  of  students. 
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These  disadvantages  are  serious  ones.  They  were  evidently 
considered  as  condemnatory  by  a  certain  rector,  who  wrote  : — 

'^  The  suppression  of  the  icoles  annexes  is  at  present  under  con- 
sideration. The  central  administration  will  decide  in  the  near 
future  whether  it  is  advisable  to  continue  these  schools,  which  are 
usually  in  a  poor  condition  and  insufficiently  supervised,  and 
whether  the  pedagogical  instruction  would  not  be  better  secured 
in  the  largest  schools  of  the  town  in  which  the  best  teachers  of  the 
department  are  to  be  found." 

It  appears,  further,  that  the  advantages  which  have  been  men- 
tioned are,  on  closer  examination,  very  indifferent.  The  fact 
that  the  school  is  close  at  hand  does  not  cause  the  students  to 
enter  it  more  frequently.  The  supervision  by  the  principal  of  the 
training  college  is  not  very  real ;  and  the  better  the  head  jnaster, 
the  less  need  there  is  of  any  interference.  There  only  remains  the 
third  point,  which  is  hardly  sufficient  to  constitute  a  strong  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  this  type  of  school,  where  ordinary  primary 
schools  are  within  easy  reach. 

It  seems  preferable,  then,  that  the  practice  in  teaching  should 
be  done  in  separate  schools  within  easy  reach  of  the  college. 

Fortunately  for  the  professional  training  of  the  students,  some 
of  the  6coles  annexes  do  contain  more  than  one  class.  But  they  are 
more  or  less  imsatisfactory  in  other  ways. 

At  Lyons  there  is  a  school  of  about  fifty  boys  divided  into  three 
classes,  but  with  only  two  masters  (a  head  and  his  assistant). 
The  school  receives  three  students  at  a  time.  The  lowest  class 
contains  about  twenty  pupils  and  the  others  rather  less.  Even 
granting  that  young  teachers  should  not  be  burdened  with  too 
many  boys,  these  classes  are  too  small  for  good  practice. 

In  striking  contrast  is  the  Scole  annexe  at  Aix-en-Provence,  where 
over  eighty  boys  are  divided  into  two  classes,  with  only  one  master 
in  charge.  To  add  to  the  difficulties,  one  of  the  classes  is  a  cours 
comfUmerUaire,*  and  contains  bo}rs  as  old  as  sixteen.  The 
importance  of  this  class  and  the  age  of  the  pupils  render  it  im- 
possible to  leave  a  young  student  in  charge  of  them  for  any  length 
of  time,  and  the  master  is  compelled  to  devote  most  of  his  attention 
to  this  section.  The  remainder  of  the  boys  are  heaped  into  one 
large  class  having  several  sub-divisions.  The  school  receives 
two  students  at  a  time  ;  and  while  the  master  is  occupied  with  one 
of  the  students  in  the  smaller  advanced  class,  the  other  has  to  do 
his  best  with  the  heterogeneous  and  unwieldy  crowd  which  remains. 
This  task  would  present  great  difficulties  to  an  experienced  teacher. 
It  is  altogether  too  much  for  a  young  beginner. 

Usually  the  student-teacher  spends  a  week  at  a  time  in  the 
practising  school.    He  is  required  to  prepare  all  the  lessons  for 

*  A  cours  comjji^meniaire  is  a  special  olass  consisting  of  boys  who  have 
completed  the  ordinary  work,  and  who  remain  for  one  or  two  years  to  continue 
their  education.    It  corresponds  roughly  to  an  "  £z  VIL'*  with  us. 
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the  class  of  which  he  is  in  charge.    He  keeps  a  preparation  book  in  Preparation 
which  is  entered  his  programme  for  each  day,  with  the  work  to  be  ?^  ^**®°* 
done  in  each  subject,  and  usually  a  few  remarks  on  the  general  Practising 
method  of  each  lesson.*    In  many  parts  of  France  this  practice  is  Bchool. 
continued  by  the  teachers  after  leaving  college  ;  that;  i%  they  have 
not  merely  a  syllabus  of  the  work  to  be  done  during  a  given 
period  with  notes  on  a  few  special  lessons  and  subjects,  but  a 
book  in  which  every  lesson  is  entered  with  its  leading  details. 
This  is  usually  done  for  each  day  on  the  previous  evening,  though 
some  latitude  is  often  allowed,  the  notes  for  several  days  or 
even  for  a  week  being  sometimes  prepared  in  advance.     The 
thoroughness  and  regularity  of  this  work  vary  considerably  from 
one  part  of  France  to  another,  and  depend  largely  on  the  importance 
attached  to  it  by  the  primary  inspectors. 

The  plan  seems  a  very  good  one  and  ensures  at  least  a  few  moments' 
preparatory  thought  being  given  to  each  lesson.  Without  some- 
thing of  this  kind  the  teacher,  even  if  fairly  conscientious,  is  apt  to 
trust  to  the  inspiration  of  the  moment.  While  a  ready  wit  is  an 
extremely  valuable  quality,  it  often  fails  when  most  required  ;  and 
many  a  lesson  falls  flat  or  takes  a  wrong  turn  because  the  teacher 
himself  hardly  knows  whither  he  is  going.  Discipline,  which  de- 
pends almost  as  much  on  intelligent  and  energetic  teaching  as  on 
the  power  of  control,  frequently  suffers  through  lack  of  prepara- 
tion. Poor  beginnings,  awkward  pauses,  lack  of  iUustration  or  inapt- 
ness  of  the  same,  wandering  from  the  point,  and  the  general 
indifference  which  the  teacher  himself  is  boimd  to  show  in  a  sub- 
ject which  is  unprepared,  all  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  scholars, 
rendering  them  restless  and  inattentive.  To  all  this  must  be 
added  the  fact  that  the  teacher,  being  more  or  less  preoccupied 
with  what  he  is  going  to  say  and  do,  has  less  attention  to  give  to 
the  general  discipline  of  the  class.  It  is  good,  therefore,  that 
young  teachers  should  be  early  trained  in  careful  reflection  on 
the  work  of  each  day.  The  short  summaries  thus  prepared  are 
perhaps  more  valuable  aids  to  the  teaching  than  the  full  notes 
which  are  from  time  to  time  written  out  for  special  lessons. 
Indeed,  a  lesson  may  be  too  well  prepared,  and  the  teacher, 
having  a  definite  pre-conceived  plan  firmly  fixed  in  his  mind,  may 
stick  so  closely  to  it  that  be  .neglects  those  circumstances  which 
should  render  necessary  a  departure  from  the  original  scheme. 

In  the  practising  school  of  Lyons  there  is  in  each  class  a  large  note  Note-Book  of 
book  compiled  by  the  head  master  in  collaboration  with  the  principal  R"?^^'?^.^^' 
of  the  college,  containing  directions  for  the  lessons  and  for  the  general  Practising 
conduct  of  the  work  in  each  subiect.t    Every  week,  too,  in  the  School  at 

. Lyons. 

*  An  "  l^bwmple  of  Written  Preparation  of  the  Work  in  the  Practising 
School  of  Lyons  by  the  Students  "  is  given  in  Appendix  G. 

t  See  Appendix  D. — A  page  from  the  Book  of  "  Practical  DirectioDS  and 
General  Plans  of  Lpsscms  in  each  Subject "  (kept  in  the  Practising  School  of 
Lyons  for  the  Guidance  of  Students). 
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college  there  is  a  lecture  or  causerie  by  the  principal  on  practical 
pedagogy  or  school  management.* 

But  one  cannot  fail  to  notice  a  lack  of  those  books  on  school 
method,  object  lessons,  and  general  practical  teaching,  which  are 
so  numerous  in  England.  With  all  their  limitations,  and  in  spite  of 
their  tendency  to  relieve  the  teacher  in  some  degree  of  the  necessity 
of  careful  reflection,  they  are  nevertheless  extremely  useful  for 
young  teachers,  containing,  as  they  do,  the  fruits  of  the  ripe  ex- 
perience of  many  of  our  best  teachers. 

Their  place  is  in  part  taken  by  a  large  number  of  weekly  period- 
icals, wlach  aspire  to  give  all  the  necessary  details  of  work  for  the 
various  classes  of  the  school.  One  of  these  papers  is  issued  by 
almost  every  great  educational  publishing  house.  Among  them 
may  be  mentioned  le  Manud  Giniral^  VEcole  Nouvdle,  le  Volume 
and  le  Journal  des  InstUuteurs.  These  papers,  which  contain  much 
valuable  information  and  advice,  are  unfortunately  too  liable  to 
abuse.  They  do  all  the  thinking  and  arranging  for  the  lazy  teacher 
who  chooses  to  follow  them  implicitly.  They  are  necessarily  frag- 
mentary. And  it  is  by  no  means  so  easy  to  refer  to  the  subject  on 
which  advice  is  wanted  as  it  would  be  in  a  complete  work  well 
arranged  and  indexed.  Further,  the  courses  of  lessons  which  they 
give  cannot  be  the  most  suitable  ones  for  any  particular  school. 
Perhaps  no  two  schools  have  exactly  the  same  educational  needs. 

Another  reason  why  books  on  school  method  are  not  so  much 
required  in  France  as  with  us,  is  the  multiplicity  of  text-books  in 
the  primary  schools.  The  teaching  in  French  elementary  schools 
approximates  perhaps  more  to  that  of  inferior  English  secondary 
schools  than  to  the  best  of  our  primary  institutions.  The  hook  is 
the  centre  and  support  of  the  teaching.  Grammar,  history,  civic 
instruction,  morals,  geography,  arithmetic,  all  have  their  special 
text-books,  even  in  the  lower  classes.  In  these  books  the  work  is 
planned  out  carefully  and  numerous  exercises  are  added,  so  that 
the  teacher  need,  if  he  chooses,  do  little  more  than  follow  the  course 
indicated.  All  this  favours  lack  of  individuaUty  and  of  initiative  in 
teaching,  and  spells  dulness  and  monotony  for  the  scholars.  The 
teacher  can  follow  the  instructions  blindly,  without  any  reflection  on 
the  principles  involved  and  the  methods  employed.  One  is  tempted 
to  wish  for  the  days  when  books  were  more  expensive  and  councils 
less  generous,  when  the  teacher  was  forced  to  supplement  the  few 
books  he  had  by  his  own  ingenuity  and  enterprise. 

At  the  end  of  each  week  in  the  practising  school  of  Lyons,  the 
student  is  required  to  write  liis  impressions.f  In  these  he  is  en- 
couraged  to  make  frank  confessions.    He  has  to  state»  for  instance, 

*  Appendix  E.  containB  the  Sommary  of  a  lesson  on  practical  pedagogy 
given  by  the  Principal  of  the  Lyons  Training  College;  Appendix  F.,  an 
example  of  a  pedagogical  '*  canserie  "  given  by  the  J^rincipal  of  the  Lyons 
Training  College  to  all  the  students. 

t  «Sfc«  Appendices  H.  and  I. — Plan  and  example  of  the  account  rendered 
by  each  student  of  his  week's  work  in  the  practising  school  of  Lyons. 
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in  what  he  thinks  he  has  been  successful,  and  in  what  he  is  dis- 
satisfied, giving  as  far  as  possible  the  causes  which  he  imagines 
have  brought  about  success  or  failure.  As  he  keeps  all  these  records 
in  one  book,  they  should  form  an  interesting  and  profitable  souvenir 
of  his  first  attempts  at  teaching.  They  are  examined  by  the  head 
master  of  the  practising  school  and  the  principal  of  the  training 
college,  the  latter  often  adding  annotations  and  giving  advice  on 
difficulties.  Provided  that  there  is  a  fair  amount  of  sincerity  in 
these  accounts,  they  should  furnish  a  valuable  means  of  helping  the 
student.  Often  a  man  will  write  on  paper  what  he  would  scarcely 
like  to  say  face  to  face.  One  student,  for  instance,  avowed  that 
after  his  first  week  in  school,  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  all  the  talk 
about  method  and  procedure  is  little  better  than  useless,  and  that 
the  chief  thing  necessary  is  general  intelligence  and  tact.  Now  he 
would  hardly  have  dared  to  say  this  to  the  principal,  who  himself 
gives  the  lessons  on  method.  Yet  if  he  really  believed  it,  as  pro- 
bably he  did,  it  was  necessary  to  show  him  his  mistake. 

At  the  end  of  the  week  sJso,  the  head  master  of  the  practising  Report  on 
school  writes  a  lengthy  report  on  each  student  who  has  been  at  work  vvork"l^ 
in  the  school.*    This  report,  which  is  seen  by  the  principal  of  the  Head  Master 
college  and  copied  out  by  the  student  concerned,  passes  in  review  ^Pracwsiug 
everything  wUch  concerns  the  conduct  of  the  class  (preparation  (Lyons). 
lessons,  choice  and  correction  of  exercises,  discipline,  etc.)  and  calls 
attention  to  what  has  been  well  done  as  well  as  to  the  weak  points. 
To  the  latter  the  student  is  expected  to  pay  special  attention,  so  as  to 
avoid  them  if  possible  on  the  occasion  of  the  next  periodical  practice. 

In  most  French  training  colleges,  the  student,  while  in  the  prac-  Psychological 
tising  school,  has  to  make  a  psychological  study  of  some  of  his  Ob«jrvation» 
pupils.    Thus  at  Lyons  in  the  past  the  students  of  the  first  year  studeniH  in 
had  to  study  in  the  case  of  one  of  their  pupils  some  special  inclin-  PrActwing 
ation,  habit  or  faculty,  in  one  word,   a  fragment  of  character. f  (L™g\ 
These  exercises  have  for  their  object  to  initiate  the  student  in 
psychological  observation  by  calling  his  attention  at  first  to  a 
field  less  vast  and  less  complex  than  the  whole  character. 

In  the  second  and  third  years,  the  students  had  a  special  note 

book  for  psychological  observations.    These  are  arranged  according 

to  the  following  plan  : — 

Name  of  the  pupil 

Age Class 

J    -D,  I  The  body  and  the  ordinary  state  of  health. 

*■-         y  '        '  I  Sense  organs,  particularly  the  eye  and  the  ear. 

r 

Temperament    and    predominant     in- 
clinations. 
Characteristic  sentiments. 
Tastes. 


II.  Character  -   (1)  Heart 


*  An  example  of  a  report  by  the  head  master  of  the  practising  school  of 
Lyons  on  the  week's  work  of  a  student,  is  given  in  Appendix  K. 

t  A  study  of  the  propensity  to  lying,  ma(te  by  a  first  year  student  in  the 
Practising  School  of  the  Lyons  Training  College,  is  given  in  Appendix  C,  I. 
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IL  Character  {cant.)    -  <^  ^gj  ^^^^^\  ^^  ^^  y^^ 

1,(4)  Estimation  of  his  moral  value. 


III.  Inielligenoe 


/(I)  Characterise  his  attention  and  application. 

(2)  Faculties  the  development  of  which   is  normaL 
Remarks. 

(3)  Faculties  insufficiently  developed.    Remarks. 
V(4)  Characteristic  aptitudes. 

General  appreciation  -    Concise  judgment  on  the  body,  the  character,  and 

the  intelligence.* 

This  work  is  no  doubt  exceedingly  useful  in  leading  teachers  to 
study  their  children.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  young  stu- 
dents are  capable  of  doing  anything  very  satisfactory  in  this  direc- 
tion, especially  as  their  experience  of  schools  and  scholars  is  so 
limited.  In  English  training  colleges,  where  the  students  are  both 
older  and  more  acquainted  with  children,  the  experiment  might 
have  better  results.  But,  even  with  us,  such  work  would  be  more 
useful,  both  for  the  individual  teachers  and  for  the  advance  of 
psychology  in  general,  if  maturer  teachers  could  be  induced  to 
undertake  it.  Not  only  is  it  possible  that  child-psychology  would 
receive  important  additions,  but  it  is  to  be  anticipated  that  the 
still  more  backward  branch,  crowd-psychology,  would  get  the 
attention  which  it  has  up  to  the  present  failed  in  obtaining.  In 
order  that  this  work  might  produce  valuable  results,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  inspectors  to  interest  themselves  keenly  in  the  matter. 
They  might  then  inspire  the  teachers  with  their  enthusiasm,  direct 
the  observations,  collect  the  results  obtained,  classify  them,  and, 
in  ooUaboration  with  one  another,  and  possibly  with  university  pro- 
fessors, attempt  the  more  difficult  task  of  inference. 
Snpervision  The  teaching  of  the  students  in  the  practising  school  is  on  the 
in  Pntc^ing  whole  carefully  supervised.  There  is,  however,  far  too  much  in- 
School.  terrupting  of  them  during  their  lessons  by  the  head  master.     Their 

position  as  learners  rather  than  teachers  is  made  all  too  clear  to 
their  pupils.  If  a  young  teacher  ia  allowed  to  take  a  class,  he 
should  be  given  as  free  a  hand  as  possible.  It  may  be  necessary 
on  certain  occasions  to  interfere,  especially  if  the  young  teacher  is 
going  quite  wrong  or  if  the  class  is  getting  out  of  hand.  But  in 
many  cases,  the  students  are  openly  treated  like  scholars,  and  it 
is  extremely  difficult  for  them  to  uphold  their  authority  under 
these  conditions.  It  is  somewhat  curious  that  those  who  are 
continually  weakening  their  position  in  this  way  are  for  ever  re- 
minding them  of  the  necessity  of  maintaining  their  dignity.  This 
treatment  of  subordinates,  however,  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the 
practising  schools.  In  the  ordinary  primary  schools,  the  head 
teachers  are  very  frequently  guilty  of  it,  and  much  animosity  has 
been  stirred  up  in  different  quarters  as  a  result. 


♦  For  an  actual  example  of  one  of  these  exercises,  see  Appendix  C,  II, 
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IV.-^SPECIAL  FOURTH  YEAR. 

In  the  Training  College  of  Lyons,  and  in  some  others,  there 
is  now  established  a  special  fourth  year.  It  consists  of  a  few  of 
the  best  students  who  show  special  ability  and  who  are  therefore 
encouraged  to  continue  their  studies  in  the  hope  of  gaining 
admission  to  the  Higher  Training  College  of  Saint  Cloud.  In  some 
cases,  the  good  students  are  kept  on  at  the  College  for  this  additional 
year  without  any  break.  But  at  Lyons  the  Principal  is  in  favour  of 
sending  them  out  at  the  end  of  the  ordinary  course  for  at  least  a 
yearns  practice  in  the  primary  schools.  In  this  way  they  not  only 
increase  their  experience  as  teachers,  but  have  time  to  revise  and 
complete  their  ordinary  studies  ;  and  they  return  to  the  training 
college  maturer,  both  as  students  and  as  men,  and  more  fit  to  profit 
by  the  extra  year. 

In  this  fourth  year  a  definite  division  is  for  the  first  time  made  in 
thB  students.  We  hat'e  the  two  groups,  scientific  and  literary. 
At  the  examination  for  entrance  to  Saint  Cloud,  the  candidates 
must  choose  between  these  two  alternatives. 

The  students  of  this  fourth  year  have  still  fewer  lectures  than 
those  of  the  third,  most  of  their  work  being  private  study.  From 
time  to  time  they  give  short  lessons  on  the  subjects  they  are  study- 
ing to  their  juniors,  being  supervised  by  the  respective  masters, 
who  freely  criticise  them.  As  a  lesson  of  this  kind  forms  part  of 
their  examination,  this  is  an  extremely  useful  form  of  preparation. 

All  this  is  very  healthy.  The  young  student  sees  before  him 
the  steps  of  the  ladder  up  which  he  may  climb,  and  has  every  in- 
ducement to  apply  himself.  Further,  the  possibility  of  pushing 
on  by  means  of  this  fourth  year  has  had  the  effect  of  attracting 
candidates  of  a  better  class. 

But  only  a  few  of  these  fourth -year  students  can  be  successful. 
In  Lyons  there  are  eight  or  nine  in  this  year,  and,  as  the  numbers 
admitted  to  Saint  Cloud  are  very  limited,  not.  more  than^two  or 
three  are  li£:ely  to  be  successful."^  One  cannot  help  asking,  tlien, 
what  will  be  the  effect  of  failure  upon  the  others.  Are  t&ey  not  in 
danger  of  going  out  into  the  primary  schools  with  a  certain  amount 
of  discontent  ?  Haying  aspired  to  something  higher,  thej  mtay 
lose  interest  in  the  ordinary  work. 

In  almost'  all  grades  of  'education  in  France,  there  is  this  sa^e 
over-production;  At  the  numerous  exaininations  for  ^gher  posts, 
many  compete  but  few  are  successful.  The  importance  which 
naturally  attaches  itself  to  the  examination  causes  those  who  are 
successful  to  consider  their  work  practically  over  when  the  ordeal 
has  been  passed.  Thus  the  justification  of  an  appointment  pre- 
cedes rather  than  follows  it.  A'  man  is  rarely  removed  from  his 
post  for  incapacity.  At  the  worst,  he  is  transferred  froni  one  place 
to  another. 

.^^  Last  year  (1904)  only  one  was  sacoeasfaL 
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But  perhaps  the  greater  evil  is  in  the  case  of  the  far  more  numerous 
unsuccessful  candidates.  They  can,  indeed,  go  in  for  the  examina- 
tion again  ;  but  they  cannot  work  out  their  salvation  by  other  means. 
And  it  is  to  be  feared  that  members  of  the  mediocrity  in  French 
schools  show  less  interest  in  their  work  than  do  those  of  the  same 
class  in  England.  With  the  exception  of  the  few  who  continue  to 
work  for  examinations  leading  to  a  higher  class  of  teaching,  the 
majority  of  French  elementary  teachers  lose  interest  in  their  studies 
after  their  departure  from  the  training  college.  A  further  reason  for 
this,  perhaps,  is  the  reaction  which  undoubtedly  occurs  from  the 
over -pressure  which  exists  in  most  French  training  colleges. 
Although  complaints  are  alwa3rs  being  made  about  the  lack  of 
self -culture  on  the  part  of  English  elementary  teachers,  they,  never- 
theless, pursue  some  kind  of  study,  especially  in  the  large  towns, 
more  frequently  than  their  French  colleagues.  And  this  is  in 
some  degree  due  to  the  importance  which  many  education  com- 
mittees attach  to  post-collegiate  work,  when  considering  cases  of 
promotion. 

CONCLUSION. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  demonstrate  that  the  French  training 
colleges  are  highly  efficient  institutions,  doing  a  great  and  lasting 
work.  If  the  hours  of  study  are  too  long,  so  that  the  ptirely  in- 
tellectual side  of  the  training  monopolises  an  inordinate  share  of 
the  time,  and  places  the  question  of  the  formation  of  character  in 
a  position  of  secondary  importance,  if  sports  and  ph3rsical  re- 
creation are  neglected  and  the  corporate  life  of  the  students  lacking 
in  intensity  and  fulness,  if  the  professional  preparation  is  insuffi- 
cient and  often  artificial,  so  that  the  out-going  men  are  far  from 
being  capable  teachers,  one  cannot  help,  nevertheless,  rendering 
homage  to  the  splendid  organisation  of  these  colleges,  to  the  ex- 
cellent discipline  which  prevails,  to  the  thoroughness  of  the  teaching, 
to  the  keen  interest  which  almost  every  master  displays  in  his 
work,  and  to  the  earnest  endeavour  which  is  made  to  send  out 
young  people  who  shall  be  bright  sparks  in  the  gloom  of  ignorance 
and  superstition  which  still  exists. 

It  has  already  been  affiirmed  that  the  French  teachers  deteriorate 
in  their  aims  and  in  their  love  of  study  after  some  years  out  of 
college.  The  fatdt  is  not  so  much  that  of  the  college  as  of  the 
depressing  conditions  under  which  they  work.  It  is  possible  to 
'  train  a  body  of  men  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  efficiency ;  but,  if  the 
treatment  diey  receive,  more  especially  the  salary  they  are  paid, 
be  not  commensurate  with  the  service  they  render,  they  are  sure 
to  find  it  out  in  the  long  run,  by  comparison  of  themselves  with 
their  neighbours  and  friends,  and  their  consequent  indifference 
and  discontent  will  go  far  to  destroy  the  effects  of  their  careful 
education.  In  one  sense,  then,  the  training  of  the  French  teachers 
may  be  said  to  be  too  good.    For  it  is  questionable  policy  to  take 
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great  pains  in  educating  a  set  of  men,  if  tlie  remuneration  which 
will  be  offered  them  is  too  small  to  encourage  them  in  their  labours. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  nation  which  has  the  best  schools  is, 
or  will  be  in  the  near  future,  the  greatest.  If  there  is  any  truth 
in  this,  and  if  it  is  to  be  taken  to  heart,  the  b^st  course,  perhaps, 
is  to  commence  by  improving  the  conditions  of  the  fully  qualified 
teachers.  Although  by  ingenious  devices  it  is  possible  to  get 
more  than  is  paid  for  in  a  few  particular  cases,  in  the  long  run 
little  more  than  money's  worth  is  obtained.  Of  course  it  is  not 
maintained  that  mere  increase  in  salary  will  raise  the  quality  of 
the  work.  It  is  easy  to  spoil  men  by  too  indulgent  treatment. 
And,  even  if  the  conditions  were  improved,  great  care  would  have 
to  be  taken  to  ensure  better  work.  The  point,  however,  which  needs 
emphasis  here,  is  that  the  endeavour  to  inspire  noble  thoughts 
and  self-sacrificing  lives  is  likely  to  be  futile  unless  the  material 
circumstances  of  the  body  of  men  in  question  are  fairly  easy.  M. 
Edouard  Petit,  one  of  the  chief  inspectors  in  France,  has  written 
and  spoken  a  great  deal  during  the  last  few  years  on  the  noble 
work  which  the  elementary  teachers  may  do,  of  the  sacrifices  they 
may  make,  and  of  the  great  developments  of  which  the  school 
of  the  future  is  capable.  He  apparently  dreams  of  the  salvation 
of  France  being  effected  by  means  of  her  schools,  and  suggests  all 
kinds  of  extraneous  duties  for  the  teachers.  Instead,  however, 
of  creating  a  good  effect,  his  efforts  have  probably  achieved  the 
reverse  ;  and  many  teachers  are  full  of  bitter  irony  at  his  expense. 

Considerations  like  these  may  be  thought  somewhat  mercenary, 
especially  in  dealing  with  such  an  ennobling  subject  as  education. 
But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  although  there  exist  a  few 
disinterested  persons  who  may  be  exploited  by  their  fellows,  and 
who  render  far  more  than  they  receive,  the  majority,  in  the  teaching 
profession  as  elsewhere,  require  to  be  paid  for  their  efforts,  and, 
unless  they  are  treated  generously,  will  not  respond  with  full- 
hearted  endeavour. 

B.  DUMVILLE. 
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One  cannot  help  being  struok  with  the  longer  preparation  in  England. 
The  end  of  our  pupil-teacher  period  corresponds  in  age  with  that  of  the  training 
college  course  in  France.  And  in  view  of  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  teachers, 
the  question  naturally  arises — Cannot  something  be  done  to  shorten  the 
time  in  England  7 

If  the  efficiency  of  the  teachers  in  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of  ele- 
mentary schools  is  to  be  maintained,  it  would  seem  dangerous  to  risk  any 
e3^riment  in  this  direction.  But  the  same  standard  of  intellectual  culture 
is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  for  teachers  in  infant  schools  and  in  the  lower 
classes  of  the  ordinary  elementary  schools.  While  it  would  be  wrong  to  allow 
persons  of  poor  education  to  undertake  this  work,  and  while  a  sound  peda- 
gogical training  is  necessary,  it  may  be  admitted  by  some  that  with  little 
children  tact,  gentleness,  sympathy,  and  firmness  of  control,  are  greater  factors 
in  success  than  more  purely  intellectual  attainments.  Many  a  young  woman 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  possesses  these  qualities  to  a  sufficient  extent 
to  render  her,  with  the  knowledge  she  has  already  acquired,  almost  as  capable 
of  dealing  with  little  children  as  she  will  be  after  a  further  period  of  two  years 
in  the  training  college. 

The  ex -pupil  teacher  has  indeed  been  recognised  in  the  past.  But  at  a  very 
low  salary.  One  solution  of  the  present  difficulty  would  be  to  elevate  this 
class  of  teachers  to  a  better  position  and  to  consider  it  as  a  final  condition 
for  those  who  cared  to  remain  in  it.  Women  teachers  would  then  be  in  two 
grades — those  qualified  for  infants  and  the  lower  standards,  and  those  qualified 
for  all  classes. 

Although  the  ex-pupil  teacher  at  the  age  of  eighteen  is  not  so  fully  qualified 
on  the  purely  intellectual  side  as  the  out-going  l^nch  training-college  student 
of  the  same  age,  he  or  she,  especially  if  a  First  Class  has  been  obtained  at 
the  Kjng's  Scholarship  Examination,  is  considerably  superior  to  the  average 
successful  candidate  for  the  brevH  ^^mentairt  in  France.  This  latter  certifi- 
cate, completed  by  the  certificat  d^ aptitude  p^dagogique  is  the  minimum  quali- 
fication for  a  fully  certificated  French  teacher.  And  if  the  female  ex-pupil- 
teacher  in  England  were  merely  required  to  complete  her  qualification  in  a 
similar  manner,  as,  for  instance,  by  sitting  for  the  strictly  pedagogical  part 
of  the  Certificate  Examination,  an  effective  way  would  be  found  of  aug- 
menting the  number  of  teachers  without  the  expense  of  a  full  training-college 
course. 

APPENDIX  B. 

Transposition  of  the  College  Lessons  for  the  Practising 

School  (Lyons). 

[These  exercises  have  as  their  object  to  call  the  attention  of  the  students 
to  the  means  of  deriving  from  the  "  College  "  lesson  the  corresponding 
lesson  which  is  suitable  to  the  needs  of  the  Practising  School.] 

I. 

Example  taken  tbom  Moral  Instruction.  :  - '   i 

Moral  Responsibility. 

(i.)  Lesson  given  in  the  Training  Cottege. 

Summary  ; 

A.  Definition. 

Different  kinds  of  responsibility}    moral  responsibility  and  legal 

responsibility. 
The  inteniion  (vague  intention  and  definite  intention)  and  the  ad, 

B.  Conditions  of  moral  responsibility. 

(a)  Exigence  of  a  law  and  knowUdgt  of  that  law. 
(6)  Liberty  to  act  or  to  abstain  {dear  underdanding  of  the  act ; 
discemmeni  of  its  consequences). 
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C.  Degrees  of  responBibility  (some  examples:  onconaoioua  acts,  con- 
straint, habit,  passion). 

Dired  and  indirect  responsibility. 

D.  Merit  and  demerit :  their  relations  to  responsibility.     Virttutaidvice, 
£.  Pedagogical  applications :    means  of  inspiring  in  children  a  strong 

feeling  of  moral  responsibility :  Accustom  the  child  to  reflect,  to 
render  account  to  himself  of  his  actions,  to  see  dearly  the  necessary 
connection  which  exists  between  the  accomplished  act  and  its  natural 
consequences : 
(a)  Means  suitable  for  the  lower  classes. 
(6)  Means  suitable  for  the  higher  clasaea 
F.  Exercises  of  Application :    Plan  of  a  lesson  in  the  Practising  School 
(to  an  upper  class). 

(ii.)  Adaptation  to  the  Practising  School. 

Directions, — The  essential  idea  to  put  in  relief  is  this :  We  are  responsible  for 
our  free  actions.  The  means  of  firmly  fixing  this  idea  in  the  minds 
of  the  children  is  by  making  it  spring  from  examples  which  strike 
the  imagination.  Choose  preferably  as  examples  tales  in  which 
the  actors  are  children. 

Summary, 

A.  Get  the  children  to  find  a  few  examples  of  acts  tohick  are  not  free.    (A 

child  who  is  ill  strikes  his  mother  or  the  doctor  in  a  moment  of 
delirium.  He  does  not  know  what  he  is  doing,  he  did  not  will  it, 
he  is  not  responsible,  he  does  not  deserve  to  be  blamed.  Another 
child  has  been  prevented  from  doing  his  home  lessons  because 
his  father  was  very  ill  and  he  himself  has  been  given  other  things 
to  do.  Does  he  deserve  to  be  punished  7  If  really  he  has  not 
had  the  opportunity  of  doing  his  wcH*k,  he  is  not  responsible,  he 
does  not  deserve  to  be  punished.)  We  are  not  responsible  for  what 
we  do  without  willing  it. 

B.  (1)  Example  of  a  meritorious  act  accomplished  voluntarily.     .     . 

A  young  boy  protects  his  little  sister  against  a  fierce  dog.  .  . 
The  danger  removed,  the  boy  faints ;  he  has  therefore  had  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  danger.  .  .  He  might  have  run  away ; 
he  willed  to  do  the  right  tUng  and  exposed  himself  to  the  danger. 
.  .  .  .  He  deserves  our  praise. 
(2)  Example  of  a  bad  act  accomplished  voluntarily 

C.  We  are  only  responsible  for  the  good  and  the  evil  which  we  have 

done  of  our  own  free  will.  A  person  who  is  in  possession  of  his 
reason  ought  always  to  will  the  good  and  avoid  evil.  Resolution : 
I  determine  to  do  the  good  and  to  flee  evil. 

D.  Reading  to  be  commented  upon  at  the  end  of  the  lesson :    "  Le 

marchand  de  marrons." 

II. 

exampls  taken  from  histoby. 

Ths  Manners  and  Custohs  of  the  Barbarians  and  the  Educatinq 

Influence  of  Civilisation. 

(i.)  Lesson  given  in  the  Training  College, 

Summary  ; 

I.  General  character  of  these  manners  and  customs :  show  it  by  reading 
selections  and  have  it  brought  out  by  analysis :    it  is  ^  brutality  of 
violence, 
n.  Paycological    study   of    this  temperament :     the  tUH>  antagonistic 
mechanisms  of  the  mind : 
A.  The  impulsive  mechanism  (feeling).    It  is  natural,  organic,  and 
predominates  with  the  Barbarian. 
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B.  The  inhibiting  mechanism  (will).    It  is  the  product  of  education 
or  of  civilisation,  and  is  very  feeble  in  the  Barbarian. 

III.  Career  of  this  temperament : 

A.  It  characterises  primitive  oiyilisations,  like  primitive  natures 

(Barbarian,  savage,  child). 

B.  Who  has  been  the  teacher  of  the  Barbarians  T 

(1)  The  memories  of  the  Roman  world.  Principle  of  their 
action :   imiiaiion.    They  acted  successively — 

(a)  On  what  was  exterior  to  the  individual  (costume  and 

adornment,  habitation,  furniture). 
(&)  On  his  actiona  and  gestures  (example — the  ceremonial 

of  the  court), 
(c)  On  his  fedings  and  thoughts  (example^the  schools  of 

Charlemagne). 

(2)  Above  all  the  Church,  Principle  of  its  action ;  the  religious 
sentiment,  a  very  powerful  restraining  influence.  Its  action 
was  pre-eminently  moral  (examples — aright  of  asylum,  etc.), 

IV.  Conclusion:   the  educating  influence* of  civilisation. 

(ii.)  Adaptation  to  the  Practising  School. 
Directions:  .      .  .     .       > 

L  The  object  of  this  lesson  is. not  so  much  to  teach  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Barbarians  as  to  convpare  these  with  our  present  nuinners 
and  custoins,hk  6rder  to  dri^w  at  least  two  important  conclusions : 

A.  The  manners  and  customs  in  France  Jtave  changed  from  the  times 

of  the  Barbarians  to  our  own,  and  they  have  changed  in  a  very 
'  definite  direction :  from  violence  to  sdf-control. 

B.  Consequently  violence,  the  want  of  self-control,  is  a  sign  of 

inferiority,  and  each  of  us  should  strive  to  perfect  himself  in  the 
dire^tibn  of  a  still  greater  mastery  of  self. 

II.  It  is  necessary,  then,  above  all  to  make  prominent  in  this  lesson  two 
orders  of  facts,  ivx)  observations  which  should  always  be  presented 
together : 

A.  The  violent  and  brutal  character  of  the  Barbarian  manners  and 
t.  customs. 

B.  In  opposition,  the  disciplined  character  of  our  present  manners 

and  customs. 
Summary  : 

I.  The  manners  and  customs  of  the  Barbarians :  readings  and  pictnros, 
character  of  brutality  and  violence. 

II.  Our  present  manners  and  customs,  compared  with  those  of  the 
Barbarians. 

A.  Go  back  to  the  facts  already  commented  upon ;  are  they  custom- 

ary in  our  time  ? 
No :  our  sdf-comtrol. 

B.  When  such  things  liappen  in  our  days,  what  does  society  do  ? 

She  does  not  take  her  re^^enge,  she  interferes  imder  the  form  of 
justice. 

C.  When  we  have  to  complain  of  someone,  do  we  avenge  ourselves 

like  the  Barbarians  ?  No,  we  appeal  to  the  courts  of  law.  Our 
self-control,  our  mastery  of  ourselves,  manifests  itself  in  our 
society  by  the  existence  of  an  organised  system  of  justice, 

in.  Conclusion :   Lesson  which  is  taught  by  this  study : — Civilisation, 

•  like  education,  shows  us  man  transforming  himself  in  the  direction 

of  greater  self-control ;  that  is,  therefore,  the  direction  of  progress, 

and  each  of  us  ought  to  strive  to  perfect  himself  in  this  direction. 


(4)  The 
embryo^ 
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in. 

EXAMFLB  TaKXN  FBOM  NaTUBAL  SciXNOl. 
ThS  SxXD  AJn>  GXBMIVATIOK. 

(i.)  Lesson  given  in  the  Training  CoQege. 

Summary  : 

L    The  Seed. 

(1)  Its  origin — its  lelations  with  the  fruit  and  the  ovule. 

(2)  Its  parts  :   teguments  and  embryo. 

(3)  The  teguments :   their  appendioes — ^haiis,    egrets,   seed-ooats. 

Ex.  dandelion,  cotton. 

formed  of:    radicle,  plumule,  cotyledons — monocotyle- 
dons and  dicotyledons, 
seeds  without  albumen  (bean),  with  albumen   (wheat, 

rice). 
Nature  of  the  reserves  contained  in  the  cotyledons  and 
the  albumen  (starch,  oil,  etc.). 
(5)  IXissemination  of  the  seeds,  role  of  the  teguments,  of  the  wind, 
of  animals,  eto. 

IT.  Gemunation. 

General  idea  of  germination. 

(relative  to  the  seed:    maturity,  in-'v 
tegrity  I    experiments 

relative  to  the  surroundings :  oxygen —  [     to  prove, 
water — heat.  J 

(2)  Morphological  phenomena  of  germination :  absorption  of  water, 
opening  of  the  teguments,  projection  of  the  radicle,  of  the 
plumule,  appearance  of  the  absorbing  hairs  and  of  chlorophyll. 

(3)  Physiological  phenomena  of  germination :  respiration,  giving  off 
of  heat,  digestion  and  assimilation  of  the  reserves. 

(4)  Germination  is  finished  when  the  plant  can  obtain  from  its 
surroundings  (air  and  soil)  the  aliments  necessary  for  its 
nutrition. 

(ii.)  Adaptation  to  the  Practising  School. 

I.  The  seed.  Give  to  each  pupil  a  bean  seed,  make  him  open  it  and 
observe  the  various  parts.  Examine  in  the  same  way  a  seed 
of  com. 

Make  clear  the  existence  of  the  embryo  and  of  the  reserves. 
Sum  up  the  observations  made  and  dictate  them  to  the  pupils. 

II.  Germination.     (The  exi)eriment8  will  be  prepared  six  or  eight  days 
•    in   advance.    Show   to   the   pupils   some   seeds   germinating 

in  moist  sand  (bean,  com). 

'^that  beans  do  not  germinate  in  dry  air  (deprivation  of 

water) ; 
that  beans  do  not  germinate  in  water  (deprivation  of 

air); 
^  that  beans  do  not  germinate  except  with  a  certain  beat. 
Conclude  the  necessity  of  oxygen,  of  water,  of  heat. 
Examination  of  a  seed  in  germination. 
Cause  the  pupils  to  notice  the  transformations  which  the  embryo 

has  suffered  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  reserves. 
Application  in  agriculture :   choice  of  seeds,  preparation  of  the  soil. 
Sum  up  the  observations  made  and  dictate  them  to  the  pupils. 

Pedagogical  Note. — ^Always  put,  when  it  is  possible,  the  object  or  the 
phenomenon  to  be  observed  under  the  eyes  of  the  pupils.  Suppress 
words  which  are  too  technical  or  learned. 


Further 

experiments  and 

observations 

to  show 
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APPENDIX  C. 

Applied  Psychology. 

(Tbainino  Colleoe  of  Lyons.) 

L — Obsebyation  of  a  Pstohical  Phbkombhon. 

(Made  by  a  Student  of  the  First  Year  in  the  Practising  JSchooL) 

Study  of  the  Pbopsnsity  to  Lying. 

In  the  case  of  M ,.  aged  9  years,  a  pupil  of  the  Lyons  Practising  School 

(Middle  Claas). 

L  FaeU  Observed: — 

(a)  In  class :  I  catch  him  in  the  act  of  lying.  Some  time  afterwards  I  ask 
him  whether  he  ever  tells  lies.     He  replies  that  he  has  never  told  a  lie. 

(6)  During  recreation :  In  the  game  of  prisoners'  base,  he  always  denies 
having  been  caught  even  in  face  of  partial  evidence.  He  persists  in 
den3dng  until  he  is  threatened  with  expulsion  from  the  game. 

II.  Probable  Causes  of  his  Lying : — 

(a)  Interior  and  personal  causes :  He  lies : — 

(1)  For  the  sake  of  his  own  interest.     Hit  lying  is  always  profitable 

to  himself.     He  lies  to  escape  a  punidiment,  a  task,  or  a  re- 
primand. 

(2)  For  the  sake  of  vanity:    He  is  very  proud.     He  lies  to  avoid 

what  might  injure  this  pride. 

(3)  How  I  discovered  these  causes : — 

A.  I  have  often  heard  him  lie :  his  lies  always  had  one  of  the 

above  causes. 

B.  My  comrades  have  told  me  some  of  his  lies.     They  always 

had  personal  interest  or  vanity  as  cause. 

(h)  External  causes : — 

(1)  Comrades :  The  public  opinion  of  the  scholars  is  favourable  to 
lying  or  at  least  does  not  disapprove  of  it  too  much. 

(2)  Parents :    This  boy  must  have  been  brought  up  with  severity. 

Excessive  strictness  excites  to  lying. 

(3)  How  I  discovered  these  causes : — 

A.  Ck)mrades :  By  living  in  the  midst  of  the  scholars. 

B.  Parents :   I  have  inferred  it  from  the  great  trouble  in  which 

he  is  when  his  parents  get  to  know  of  a  school  punishment 

J II.  His  own  Opinion  : — 

(a)  On  lying  in  general : — 

(1)  Considers  it  as  very  ugly.     This  is  a  factitious  opinion  which  tho 

lessons  on  morality  have  probably  suggested  to  him. 

(2)  His  opinion  is  favourable  to  it,  perhaps  without  his  knowing  it 

I  have  discovered  this  by  observing  him  while  a  school-fellow  was 
lying.    There  was  no  reprobation  on  his  part,  and  I  saw  an 
admiring  glitter  in  his  eyes. 
(6)  On  his  own  lies : — 

(1)  Does  not  approve  of  them  when  he  is  forced  to  think  of  them 

unconsciously. 

(2)  He  considers  them  fair  means  of  warfare  to  satisfy  his  pride 

or  to  act  according  to  his  own  interest. 
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in. — A  Pupil's  Pobtbatt. 

'   >  ''  (Made  by  a  Student  in  the  Practising  SchooL) 

Portrait  of  the  young  pupil,  A B ,  aged  10  yean,  a  scholar  of  the 

Middle  Class  of  '^e  Practising  School  attached  to  the  Training  College 
of  Lyons,  made  according  to  the  indications  of  the  preceding  table. 


The  character  of  A B appears  in  its  different  manifestations  to 

have  a  marked  unity.  What  defines  it  is  that  which  might  be  called  mental 
friability  and  inconsistency. 

I.  The  Body  and  External  Manifestations. — A B enjoys  health 

which  is  ordinarily  rather  good,  but  a  little  precarious.  In  appearance  he  is 
puny  and  wanting  in  vigour :  he  is  what  is  usually  described  as  a  delicate 
child.  This  shows  itself  at  once  in  his  gestures,  which  are  wanting  in  that  fine 
decisiveness  possessed  by  strong  natures.  He  has  little  success  in  games  of 
skill,  even  in  minor  ones  (like  marbles) ;  the  movements  of  writing  do  not 
reach  in  his  case,  even  when  he  applies  himself,  that  degree  of  precision  and  of 
certainty  which  is  generally  found  in  habitual  movements :  he  writes  badly. 
In  one  word,  his  actions  are  undecided  and  clumsy.  He  is  therefore  little 
inclined  to  action  ;  he  is  quiet  and  rarely  plays  except  at  gentle  games  ;  the 
indecision  of  his  gestures  brings  in  its  train  a  certain  amount  of  timidity. 

II.  Intdligence. — The  same  characteristic  traits  are  to  be  found  in  the 
manifestations  of  his  inteUigence.  He  presents  a  fairly  well-balanced  com- 
bination of  moderate  faculties,  with  a  tendency,  however,  to  the  predomi- 
nance of  an  unstable  imagination.  Attention  is  feeble,  intermittent,  diffi- 
cult to  ^x  and  retain.  Judgment  is  fairly  rapid,  but  hazarded,  badly  ela- 
borated, often  incorrect,  nearly  always  insufficiently  supported  by  facts  and 
vacillating  at  the  first  objection.  In  one  word,  the  intellectual  elements  are, 
as  it  were,  disjointed  and  scattered,  and  when  they  do  unite,  it  is  superficially, 
and  owing  to  the  accidental  meetings  which  are  brought  about  by  an  imagi- 
nation which  is  always  somewhat  wandering  ;  the  intellectual  mechanism  of 
s3nithesiB  is  wanting  in  discipline  and  consequently  its  work  is  lacking  in 
cohesion. 

lU.  Character. — ^The  manifestations  of  character,  which  are  fundamental 
in  the  individual,  confirm  the  preceding  observations.  Like  the  attention, 
which  is  indeed  only  a  form  of  it,  the  will  is  feeble  and  uncertain.  A —  B — 
has  all  the  good  and  sincere  intentions  of  weak  individuals,  but,  like  them, 
he  is  beaten  at  the  first  obstacle,  and  does  not  carry  his  resolutions  into 
effect ;  his  resolutions  are  as  much  wanting  in  cohesion  and  solidity  as  are 
his  judgments.  The  reason  is  that  they  have  their  rootfi  in  an  emotional 
soil  where  they  find  nothing  which  can  strengthen  them.  A —  B —  is  sensi- 
tive, that  is  to  say,  offers  little  resistance  to  exterior  influences  ;  affectionate, 
like  all  those  who  have  need  of  affection  and  of  protection,  and  whom  life 
has  not  yet  embittered ;  and  gentle,  like  feeble  individuals  who  feel  con- 
fusedly the  need  of  being  kindly  treated*  He  manifests,  it  is  true,  though 
discreetly,  a  little  pride,  but  attached  to  things  which  are  exterior  to  himself 
(the  middle  class  position  of  his  father,  his  clothes,  etc.) ;  this  is  his  way  of 
redeeming  in  his  own  eyes,  and  in  the  eyes  of  others,  his  inferiority,  his  par- 
ticular *'  infirmity,"  of  the  reality  of  which  he  gives  in  this  very  way  a  new 
proof. 

To  sum  up,  A —  B —  is  fairly  well  characterised  by  what  we  have  called 
mental  friability  and  inconsistency,  understanding  by  tins  that  the  elements 
of  his  mentality,  being  without  strong  affinities  for  one  another,  only  con- 
stitute, when  they  unite,  syntheses  without  solidity  and  without  resistance, 
ready  to  be  dislocated  at  the  first  shock :  motor  groups  ever  hesitating,  ima- 
gination dissociating,  attention  unstable,  judgments  fragile,  will  uncertain, 
emotional  foundation  inconsistent.     He  forms  a  whole  which  it  is  necessary 
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to  strengthen  and  consolidate,  at  the  bottom  and  at  the  top,  by  a  bodily 
^*  cure  "  and  a  mental  *'  cure,"  carried  on  together :  the  temperament  must 
be  braced  and,  on  the  other  hand,  while  the  imagination  is  subdued,  endea- 
Your  must  be  made  to  render  the  attention  more  stable,  voluntary  resolutions 
more  durable,  judgments  less  hasty  and  more  resisting. 

IV.— Plan  of  a  Lesson  to  the  Sttjdsnts  of  thb  Fibst  Ybab»  Givien  by 

TBI  Principal  of  thb  Tbainino  Collbob. 

Memory. 

Summary  (dictated  to  the  students  at  the  beginning  of  the  lesson) : 

I.  DtfinUion  of   Memory:    Aptitude   to  conserve,    to   reproduce,   to 
localise. 
Distinguish  memory,  reminiscence,  forgetting. 
DifEerent  forms  of  memory :    auditory,  visual,  vocal,  graphic. 

n.  Imfortanu  of  Memory: 

(a)  From  the  point  of  view  of  perception. 
(6)  From  the  point  of  view  of  elaboration. 

in.  Chod  and  Bad  QtuUiiies  of  Memory : 
(a)  Good:    easy,  faithful,  prompt. 
(6)  Bad:   slow,  fugitive,  rebellious. 

IV.  CondiUons  of  Memory : 

(a)  Physiological :    health  (alcohol,    tobacco) ;    influence    of  sur- 

roundings. 

(b)  Psychological :    (1)  vivacity    of    the    impression ;    (2)  e£Fort ; 

(3)  association  of  ideas ;    (4)  repetition. 

V.  Pedagogical  Applications : 

(a)  Importance  of  memory  in  school. 
(6)  Culture  of  the  memory: 

(1)  Means  of  dealing  with  individuals. 

(2)  General  means  or  collective  application, 
(e)  Pedagogical  advice  for  the  teacher. 

(Here  follows  the  lesson,  during  which  the  students  are  supposed  to  take 

their  own  notes.) 

V. — Pedagogical  ApplicaUons :   (This  is  considered  so  important  that 
the  notes  are  once  more  dictated.) 

(a)  Importance  of  memory  in  school :  It  is  a  means,  not  an  end. 
Therefore,  make  the  children  underatand  first,  then  make  them 
learn. 

(b)  Culture  of  the  memory: 

(1)  Means  of  dealing  with  individuals :  Find  out  the  form  of 

memory  which  predominates  in  each  of  the  pupils  and 
make  use  of  it  to  develop  the  other  forms.  .  .  . 
Different  kinds  of  advice  for  different  children :  this  one 
ought  to  read  his  lesson  aloud  (auditory) ;  that  one  ought 
to  make  written  summaries  (graphic) ;  another  should 
make  them  with  synoptic  division  (visual). 

(2)  Collective  means: 

(a)  Vary  procedure  in  such  a  way  as  to  call  into  exercise 
aU  the  forma  of  memory.    The  teacher  pronounces  dis- 
tinctly (auditory  memory) ;  he  requires  repetition  (of 
f  the  name  or  the  rule  to  be  learned)  by  all  the  pupils 

collectively  (vocal  memory) ;  he  writes  on  the  black- 
boardf  and  the  pupils  write  at  the  same  time  on  their 
slates  (graphic  and  visual  memory). 
10066,  P 
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ip)  Aooufltom  ihe  pupils  to  be  habitually  attentive  and  to 

associate  their  ideas  logically. 
(7)  Show  that  memory  is  developed  by  exercise,  like  a 
muscle,  and  submit  it  to  a  sort  of  training  by  means  of 
methodical  and  graduated  exercises, 
(c)  Pedagogical  advice  for  the  teacher :    From  the  laws  of  memory 
it  resists  that  the  teacher's  lesson  should  bo : 
I  (1)  Interesting:    stimulating  intellectual  pleasure  (novelty  in 

the  form  of  the  lesson,  interest  awakened  by  narration,  of 
tales,  affecting  tone  and  manner  of  master,  etc.),  so  as  to 
excite  attention  (1st  and  2nd  laws). 

(2)  Given  according  to  a  very  methodical  plan  of  which  all  the 

parts  are  naturally  connected  (3rd  law). 

(3)  Often  recalled  to  the  mind:    questions,   recapitulations, 

and  periodical  revisions  (4th  law). 

APPENDIX  D. 

A  Page  from  the  Book  op  "  Practical  Directions  and  General 
Plans  op  Lessons  in  each  Subject."  Kept  in  the  Prac- 
tising School   op   Lyons   por   the    Guidance  op  the 

Students. 

Plan  of  a  Lesson  on  '*  Reading  loith  Explanatums.^^ 

(1)  Reading  of  the  text  chosen  by  the  teacher  in  order  to  give  a  general 
idea  of  it. 

(2)  Explanation  of  the  sense  by  the  pupils: 

(a)  Meanings  of  words — S3monyms — opposites.  i 

(b)  Meanings  of  expressions  and  of  sentences. 

(c)  General  meaning  of  the  piece,  its  purpose. 
{d)  Plan  of  the  piece — its  different  parts. 

(3)  Study  and  commentary  of  the  ideas  contained  in  this  piece. 

(4)  Oral  account  of  the  whole  by  the  pupils. 

(6)  Remarks  on  the  style  (construction — modes  of  expression). 
(6)  Expressive  reading  by  the  pupils. 

Study  and  Commentary  of  the  Ideas  (Directions  relative  to  (3)  of 

the  Plan). 

After  the  study  of  the  meaning,  the  ideas  are  examined  successively,  com- 
mented upon,  and  judged. 

(a)  The  fcbcta  and  opinions  should  be  examined  from  the  point  of  view  of 
truth,  for  it  is  impossible  to  reason  about  ideas  the  trath  of  which  is 
not  well  established  or  demonstrated.  The  questions  will  be  directed 
in  the  following  manner : 

Is  what  has  just  been  read  true  ?    Is  it  false  ?    Why  ? 

Is  it  sincere  or  deceitful  ?    By  what  do  you  recognise  this  ? 

Is  it  exact  or  erroneous  ?    On  what  do  you  found  your  opinion  ? 

(b)  The  actions  of  men  will  be  judged  from  the  point  of  view  of  justice 
and  social  duty,  according  to  questions  like  the  following : 

Is  it  just  or  unjust  ?    Why  ? 

Is  this  action  good  or  bad  ?    Should  we  imitate  it  ? 

What  ought  we  to  think  of  Idm  who  is  the  author  of  it  ? 

(c)  Nature  and  Art  will  be  appreciated  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
beautiful,  and  of  the  impressions  felt. 

Is  it  beautiful  or  ugly  ?    Why  do  you  find  it  so  1 
Is  it  pleasing  or  displeasing  ?    What  causes  you  to  have  this  im- 
pression ? 
Do  ^ou  like  that  ?    Do  you  dislike  that  7    For  what  reasons  ^ 
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APPENDIX  E. 
Summary  of  a  Lesson  on  Praotioal  Pbdaqogy. 

(Given  by  the  Prinoipal  of  the  Lyons  Training  College.) 

TmsD  Ybab. 
Thb  Pbspabation  ov  Lbssoks. 

I.  What  ia  to  be  widersiood  by  preparaHon  of  hsaona : 

In  a  general  way  it  includes  all  that  contributes  to  render  the  teaching 
methodical,  efficacious,  attractiye,  all  that  concerns  the  choice  of  the  lesson 
and  the  manner  of  presenting  it.    We  distinguish : 

(a)  Material  preparation:  Prepare  beforehand,  and  place  within  easy 
reach,  all  the  objects  necessary  to  the  lesson :  reading  books,  note- 
books or  copy-books,  pencils,  maps,  specimens  for  object  lessons, 
experiments  to  be  performed,  etc. 

(6)  Written  preparation:  The  keeping  of  a  note-book,  in  which  are 
written  all  the  particulars  of  lessons  and  exercises  (summaries 
of  lessons  to  be  given,  oral  or  written  exercises  to  be  set,  indication 
of  home-work  with  plan  and  explanations  to  be  given  to  the  pupils, 
numbers  of  problems  and  pages  in  text-book,  etc.,  etc.)- 

Observation:  Special  noU-books,  A  special  note-book  is  kept  for  the 
preparation  of  the  lessons  in  each  subject.  Advantages :  From 
the  end  of  the  first  year  these  note-books  form  a  complete  course 
of  studies  which  is  the  work  of  the  teacher.  By  means  of  the  blank 
pages  left  between  each  lesson  and  the  next^  it  is  possible  to  modify 
the  original  plan,  to  complete  it,  to  add  new  examples.  It  is,  in 
short,  a  frame-work  always  ready  to  receive  new  additions  which  the 
teacher  finds  in  the  course  of  his  experience  and  in  his  reading. 

II.  What  is  to  be  written  in  the  general  note-book  and  in  (he  special  preparation 
books  : 

The  teacher  should  write  everything  which  is  useful  for  the  clear  and  precise 
exposition  of  the  lesson,  but  only  what  is  useful.  Examples :  What  must  be 
written  as  preparation  for  a  lesson  in  history,  in  reading,  in  drawing  .  .  .  ? 

III.  How  to  prepare  a  lesson : 

(Think  over  each  of  the  following  points  and  then  write.) 

(1)  Choice  of  the  subject  of  the  lesson.     Choice  of  a  subject  which  is 

simply  and  clearly  limited. 

(2)  How  to  present  the  lesson : 

(a)  Establish  a  plan  in  which  the  ideas  are  well  classified  and  follow 
on  one  from  another. 

(6)  Think  of  the  means  of  connecting  the  new  lesson  to  the  preceding 
one,  of  making  the  lesson  varied  and  interesting  ;  find  a  means 
of  '*  baiting  **  the  lesson — pictures,  engravings,  concrete  objects. 

(3)  Preparation  of  questions  to  be  put.     (Questions  of  control,  and  at 

the  same  time  questions  of  recapitulation.) 

IV.  Choice  and  preparation  of  exercises : 

A  good  exercise  should  be: 
(a)  An  immediate  application  of  the  lesson.  ' 

(6)  Appropriate  to  the  powers  of  the  pupils. 

(c)  Interesting  and  novel 

(d)  Such  as  to  require  a  new  effort  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 
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V.  AdvaftUagta  of  good  preparaUon : 

(1)  For  tihe  teacher : 

(a)  More  assuranoe  in  his  ezpositioQ. 

(&)  Better  teaohing  (lessons  more  methodical,  more  interesting, 
more  efficacious ;  exercises  better  suited  to  the  pupils). 

(c)  No  loss  of  time,  no  enervation ;  better  discipline. 

(d)  Teacher  more  attached  to  his  work,  which  has  become  easier 

and  more  agreeable. 

(2)  For  the  pupils : 

(a)  Work  easier  and  more  attractive  ;  lessons  better  known,  exercises 
better  done. 

(h)  Diminution  of  punishments  (everything  is  done  in  order,  witii- 
out  unforeseen  circumstances,  without  opportunities  for  wan- 
dering and  inattention). 

(c)  Pupils  attached  to  the  school  and  to  the  teacher ;  bettor  attend- 
ance. 

VL  Conclusion: 

The  preparation  of  lessons  is  the  condition  of  the  good  conduct  of  the  school 
work.  The  best  teachers  prep«kre  their  lessons  with  the  greatest  care.  [The 
others  excuse  themselves  by  saying :  "  I  know  ten  times  more  than  is  necessary 
to  teach  children."  Above  all,  in  this  case,  it  is  important  to  choose  what  is 
to  be  taught  and  to  seek  How  it  is  to  be  taught]  ^erefore  the  preparation 
recommended  in  the  regulations  (Circular  of  14th  October,  1881)  should  be 
considered  by  teachers  as  morally  obligatory. 

APPENDIX  F. 

Example  of  a  Pedaqooioal  '*  Gauserie." 

(Given  by  the  Principal  of  the  Lyons  Training  College  to  all  the 

Students.) 

Thb  Teaching  of  Morals. 

Summary. 

For  details  respecting  (1)  the  object  and  charader  of  this  teaching,  (2)  the 
general  method  to  be  followed,  see  the  instructions  which  precede 
the  Official  Syllabus  and  **  Aux  Inatituteurs  et  aux  Inatitutricea  ^* 
by  J.  Payot,  Chap.  VIII.  We  shall  only  deal  here  with  what  con- 
cerns: (1)  tiie  preparation  of  the  moral  lesson;  (2)  its  form;  (3) 
the  means  to  be  employed  in  school  to  lead  the  children  to  practise 
the  good. 

L  Preparation  of  the  Moral  Lesson  : 

A,  Antecedent   preparation — ^personal    reading,    notes,    the    collection 

of  maxims  and  examples  as  they  are  met  with,  reflections. 

B.  Immediate  preparation : 

(1)  Meditation  on  the  subject  of  the  lesson  (on  the  limits,  on  the 

principal  idea,  on  the  sentiment  which  one  wishes  to  touch,  on 
the  resolution  which  one  wishes  to  lead  the  children  to  make). 

(2)  Search  for  the  best  means  suitable : 

(a)  to  cause  the  children  to  understand  the  idea  (tales,  readingis, 
^  questions,  etc.). 

(&)  to  excite  the  emotion  (touching  incidents,  afifccting  manner 

of  speech,  personal  experiences), 
(c)  to  fortify  the  child's  resolution, 

(3)  Written    preparation    in    the    teacher's    note-book ;     prepare 

especially  the  summary  which  will  be  written  on  the  black* 
boaid. 
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n.  Form  of  Ae  Ltamm  : 

A.  In  a  lowor  olaas : 

(1)  Beferenoe  to  the  preceding  lesson.  What  ha^e  yoa  done  to 
pat  it  into  practice  ?  (2)  Story  or  reading  oia  the  lesson  of 
the  day.    (3)  QuestionB  and  oommentB.    (4)  Oral  sammary 

and  resolutions :    "  I  will '*    (5)  Written  sammary 

copied  by  the  papils. 

B.  In  an  upper  dass : 

(1)  QuestimiB  on  the  preceding  lesson  and  on  the  putting  of  it  into 
practice.  (2)  Questions  and  comments  on  the  lesson  of  the 
day.  (3)  Story  or  reading.  (4)  Oral  summary  and  resolu- 
tions:   "I  will "    (6)  Written  summary  copied  by 

thepupb. 

C.  Lesson  common  to  upper  and  lower  classes  (in  a  school  wUh  otdy 
one  teacher) : 

(1)  Questions  on  the  preceding  lesson.    (2)  Story  or  reading  on  the 
lesscm  of  the  day.    (3)  Very  simple  questions.    Then  pupils  of 
lower  class  copy  their  summary  and  the  lesson  ccntinues  with 
f  .  the  upper  class.    (4)  More  difficult  questions  with  the  upper 

class.  (6)  Deeper  and  more  searching  comments.  (6)  Chral 
summaiy  and  resolutions.  (7)  Written  summary  copied  by 
the  pupils. 

III.  Some  means  suitable  to  lead  the  pupils  to  the  prtteHee  of  the  good : 

A.  Necessity  of  this  putting  into  practice ;  it  is  the  ade  object  of  the 
moral  lesscm.  Thus  a  moral  lesson  which  has  not  produced  practical 
results  must  be  considered  as  having  had  no  effect ;  it  is  necessary 
in  that  case  to  give  it  again,  trying  to  be  more  convincing,  more  per- 
suasive, and  to  inspire  stronger  resolutions. 

B.  Indication  of  some  means  to  be  employed  in  school  in  order  to  attain 
this  object : 

(1)  The  daily  precept  should  remain  written  on  the  blackboard  and 

each  one  ^ould  try  to  apply  it. 

(2)  An  idea  for  the  week,  a  general  idea  of  the  week's  lessons,  which 

each  one  should  try  to  realise. 

(3)  Practice.    Facilitate  for  the  children  the  putting  into  practice 

of  the  precepts  indicated,  by  pointing  out  to  them  opportunities 
(of  cluuity,  for  instance),  by  associating  them  in  some  collective 
piece  of  good  work,  etc.  • 

(4)  Honour  Board  of  good  actions. 

(5)  Speak  of  children  who  are  poor,  ill-treated,  abandoned ;   point 

out  some,  and  get  the  pupils  to  help  them. 

(6)  The  first  of  all  means  is  the  example  of  the  teacher. 

APPENDIX  G. 

Example  of  Writtbn  Preparation  of  the  Work  in  the 
PRAonsma  School  of  Lyons  by  the   Students. 

Wednesday,  llth  February,  1903. 

Morning. 
Moral  Inairuetion{iromStoSi) : 

I.  Questions  on  th3  preceding  lesson :  The  Duties  of  Charity. 
IL  New  Lesson :  Kindness — benevolence — indulgence — beneficence, 
(a)  Define  these  words  and  give  examples. 

(6)  Connect  tiiis  lesson  with  the  preceding  one  by  showing  to  the 
children  that  these  words  only  represent  various  forms  of 
,^  '  charity. 
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(c)  These  words  sum  up  the  duties  of  oharity  and  are  themselYeB 

summed  up  in  their  turn  in  the  word  Fraternity. 
{d)  Application:  How  can  children  praotise  the  duties  of  Fraternity. 
III.  Summary  to  be  dictated. 

Orammar  (from  8^  to  9) : 

I.  Oral  and  collective  correction  of  the  exercise  set  yesterday  (Grammar, 

page  240). 
II.  Questions  on  the  last  lesson :  active  and  passive  voice. 

III.  New  Lesson :   Oral  parsing  of  the  two  first  sentences  of  the  text : 
Un  trait  de  divcmement  (Grammar,  page  239). 

(a)  Make  the  children  find  and  parse  first  of  all  the  verbs  of  each 

sentence. 
{b)  Then  make  them  find  the  subjects  and  the  various  complements 

of  these  verbs, 
(c)  Nature  and  use  of  the  other  words. 

IV.  Exercise :  Parse  in  writing  the  last  sentence  of  this  text. 

Arithmetic  (from  9  to  10^) : 

I.  Questions  on  the  preceding  lesson:    Commercial  Discount — How  it 

is  calculated. 
II.  Oral  and  collective  correction  of  the  exercise  set  last  time  (Problem 
No.  5,  page  183). 
lU.  New  Lesson:    Pieces  of  money — their  minting — standards  of  gold 
and  silver  pieces. 

(a)  6how  some  pieces  of  money  and  say  a  few  words  on  minting. 
(6)  Explain  by  means  of  examples  that  the  standard  is  the  weight  of 
precious  metal  contained  in  1,000  grams  of  the  given  alloy  or 
the  relation  of  the  weight  of  precious  metal  to  the  total  weight 
of  the  alloy. 

(c)  Standards  of  the  principal  coins. 

(d)  Exercises:    What  is  the  weight  of  gold  contained  in  an  alloy 

weighing  50  grams  at  a  standard  of   ^^q  ?      What  is  the 
standard  of  an  ingot  weighing  160  grams  and  containing  128 
grams  of  pure  silver  ? 
IV.  Mental  Arithmetic — How  to  multiply  a  number  by  10  and  by  6* 
Exercises  :   (Arith.  page  57,  No.  5). 

V.  Home  Work.— Problems  Nos.  40  and  43,  pajre  330. 

Dictalion  (from  10}  to  11) : 

Text :   Le  devoir  de  s'inatruire  (page  -2o4). 

Afternoon. 

Reading  with  Explanalions  (from  1  to  2) : 

Study  of  the  extract :  La  Prapriiti  (page  247). 
(a)  Beading  of  the  text  by  the  teacher. 
(6)  Meaning  of  words  and  expressions :  faculti — propriete — puisaante 

— exdusif — fixer,  etc. 
(c)  General  meaning  of  the  piece:    Property   being  the  wealth 

acquired  by  work  is  inviolable  and  saored« 
{d)  Comments  on  the  ideas :     How  is  property  acquired  ?    Would 

the  earth  be  productive  without  the  work  of  man  ?    Is  the 

holding  of  property  legitimate  ? 

(e)  Oral  summary  of  the  text — by  several  pupils.    Remarks  on  the 

author  (Thiers). 
(/)  Grammatical  observations  on  the  words  :  il  les  empLoie — U  les  a 

employes — etc. 
{g)  Expressive  reading  by  the  pupils.    (Pay  special  attention  to  the 

pronunciation,  to  the  punctuation,  and  to  the  intonation.) 
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APPENDIX  H. 

Plan  of  the  Account  rendered  by  each  Student  of  his  Work 

IN  THE  PRAcnsma  School  of  Lyons. 

I.  Prefxiration  of  Lessons : 

A.  Materia]  preparation. 

B.  Written  preparation :  difficulties  met : — 

(a)  With  respect  to  the  choice  and  graduation  of  the  lessons  and 

exercises. 
(6)  With  respect  to  the  plan  of  the  lessons  (general  idea — secondary 

ideas — details), 
(c)  With  respect  to  the  choice  of  methods  and  procedures  to  he 

employed. 
How  have  you  resolved  these  difficulties,  and  what  results  do  you 
think  you  have  obtained  7 

n.  Lessons: 
(a)  Questions. 

{b)  Methods  and  procedures  of  development, 
(c)  Adaptation  of  the  ideas  and  of  the  language. 
Mention  in  each  subject  the  difficulties  met,  the  moans  employed 
to  resolve  them,  and  the  results  obtained  so  far  as  you  can  judge, 

IIL  Exercises : 

(a)  Preparation  with  the  pupils. 
(6)  Correction,  eto. 
On  each  of  these  points,  difficulties  met  and  results  obtained  so  far  as 
you  can  judge. 

IV.  Copy-hooks^  naie-bookst  eie. : 

To  what  object  have  you  directed  your  efforts  ?    What  difficulties  have 
*  you  met  ?    What  means  have  you  employed  to  resolve  them  ? 
Results  obtained. 

V.  DiscipLine : 

(a)  In  class. 

(h)  In  recreation. 

What  good  habits,  collective  and  individual,  have  you  tried  to  get 
the  pupils  to  acquire  ?  Difficulties  met ;  results  obtained 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  teacher  and  from  that  of  the  pupils. 

VI.  Conclusion: 

Genera]  view  of  the  principal  difficulties  met,  of  the  means  employed 

to  resolve  them,  and  of  those  which  you  would  employ  in  the  future. 
Progress  realised,  as  far  as  you  can  judge.    What  pedagogical  quality 

has  been  most  lacking  in  you  ? 
Resolutions. 

APPENDIX  I. 

Example  of  an  Account  rendered  by  a  Student  op  a  Week 

IN  the  Practising  School  op  Lyons. 

Uh  Report 

Week  extending  from  2l8t  to  2&th  October,  1904. 

I/ywer  Division,  Preparatory  Section. 

Cfeneral  Remarks. — The  time  passed  in  the  practising  school  is,  unfortu- 
nately, too  short,  for  it  is  only  during  the  last  two  days  that  one  enjoys  oneself 
most  (sie).  During  the  first  dajrs,  one  does  not  know  the  pupils,  and  it 
is   impossible  to  loarn  to  study  them  cfirefully  and  to  appreciate  then^ 
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at  their  true  value  in  five  days.  However,  on  the  last  day,  one  is  almost 
in  touch  both  "with  the  lessons  (methods)  and  ^ith  the  pupils,  and  things 
go  on  very  well. 

I.  Preparation  of  Lessons  : 

A.  Material  Preparation  : 

I  have  tried  to  make  my  teaching  as  ccnorete  as  possible ;  I  have 
made  drawings  on  the  blackboard  (vocabulary  exercises,  spelling 
exercises,  history  and  geography  lessons).  Drawings  made 
by  the  teacher  interest  the  pupils  very  much  indeed ;  not  only 
is  this  a  means  of  making  them  learn,  but  it  is  also  an  exercise 
in  memory  (the  child  represents  to  himself  the  object  the  sketch 
of  which  is  before  him,  and,  being  interested,  he  retains  better). 

B.  Written  Preparation : 

I  have  not  met  any  difficulties  in  this.  The  method  of  learning  to 
read  has  interested  me  very  much  ;  once  the  pupils  have  dearly 
understood  an  example,  they  are  able  to  read  all  kinds  of  com- 
binations made  with  the  element  which  has  been  studied.  One 
mvst  not  go  quicldy  with  them  ;  this  is  the  only  means  of  making 
rapid  progress.  One  must  pass  from  one  difficulty  to  a  slightly 
greater  one,  and  so  on  without  hurrying  the  pupils.  At  the  same 
time,  to  each  reading  exercise  there  corresponds  an  exercise 
of  transcription  and  of  dictation.  This  simultaneo^is  teadiing 
(Janicot*s  Method)  seems  to  me  very  rationaL  It  appears  to 
me  rapid  and  convenient,  as  much  for  the  teacher  as  for  the 
pupils. 

11.  Lessons : 

In  the  lower  division,  to  speak  correctly,  there  are  no  lessons; 
there  are  only  conversations  which  should  have  as  their  object 
to  get  the  chid  to  speak  as  much  as  possible.  The  'lesson  is 
finished  by  tyiro  or  three  sentences  which  are  teamed  by  heart. 
When  the  teacher  puts  a  question  to  a  child,  the  latter  has  to 
repeal  the  question  asked  and  then  give  his  reply  (as  is  done 
in  the  Catechism).  When  the  child  questions  himself  in  this 
way,  he  is  more  convinced,  he  really  asks  himself  a  question.  I' 
consider  this  a  good  procedure.  To  give  more  animation, 
more  life,  I  made  the  pupils  come  to  the  board  in  turns,  two 
by  two  ;  one  asked  the  question,  the  other  replied ;  they  then 
changed  places.  The  boy  who  had  acted  the  part  of  pupil 
became  the  master,  and  vice  versa.  In  order  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  being  questioned  in  this  way  it  was  quite  a  sight 
to  see  how  arms  and  legs  were  kept  from  moving  I  I  think  I 
have  obtained  good  results  from  this  method. 

III.  Exercises : 

For  the  vocabulary  exercise  corresponding  to  the  reading  lesson, 
words  were  written  on  the  blackboard  and  the  drawing  repre- 
sented by  the  name  (sic)  was  made  at  the  side.  The  pupils 
copied  tiie  names  several  times.  Then  they  rub  out  what 
they  have  done,  the  teacher  removes  a  letter  which  h«  replaces 
by  dots.  The  child  has  to  find  it  again,  and  go  and  write  it 
on  the  board.  This  exercise  is  very  interesting.  The  letter 
taken  away  is  that  of  the  reading  element  studied.  (Example. 
— For  br,  fr,  vr,  it  is  the  letters  b,  f,  v.) 

IV.  Copy-boohs,  note-hooks,  etc.  : 

These  little  ones  have  no  exercise  books ;  however,  every  afternoon 
there  is  a  transcription  exercise,  done  in  ink.    It  is  really  ^ 
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writiDg  ezeroise.  I  paid  particular  attention  to  the  proper 
holding  of  the  pen,  to  the  right  position  of  the  body,  and  to 
neatness.  In  these  matters  I  met  great  difficulties,  difficulties 
which  arise  from  the  fact  that  these  children  are  only  beginners 
and  that  their  early  attempts  are  very  painful.  I  encour- 
aged and  praised  them  as  much  as  I  could. 

V.  Discipline : 

With  these  little  ones  I  have  had  no  question  of  discipline.    Except 

two    pupils    of    bad    disposition    (R and    V ) 

all  of  them  are  toeU-hehav^  and  docile,  and  I  have  had  a  pro- 
pitious silence.  All  these  little  ones  are  restless,  it  is  their 
nature  ;  I  have  tried  to  utilise  this  need  of  movement  by  making 
them  take  their  slates  frequently,  by  sending  pupils  to  the 
blackboard,  by  placing  two  boys  in  front  of  the  class  to  question 
each  other,  etc.  ...  It  is  impossible  to  require  these  children  to 
keep  their  arms  folded  and  their  feet  together  all  the  time. 
I  have  tried  to  maintain  order  in  the  ranks  (going  out  and 
coming  in).  During  recreation,  I  have  taken  care  of  all  the 
pupils  in  general,  but  of  the  youngest  in  particular. 

VL  Conclusion  : 

This  week  has  interested  me  very  much,  especially  the  last  days, 
and  I  regretted  not  being  able  to  remain  longer.  When  I 
return  next  time  to  this  same  class,  being  familiar  with  the 
pupils  and  methods,  I  think  I  shall  like  the  work  still  more 
and  that  the  results  will  be  still  better. 

Student:  T 

APPENDIX  K. 

Example  of  a  Report  by  the  Head  Master  of  the  Practising 
School  of  Lyons  on  the  Week's  Work  of  a  Student. 

StudemCs  Name^ of  the  Second  Year. 

Middle  Class  from  I7th  to  22nd  November. 

Registraiion,  etc. : 

Fairly  good ;   but  forgets  sometimes  to  call  the  register. 
Preparation  of  Lessons  : 

(a)  Material  Preparation, — Good ;  he  has  managed  to  provide  himself 
with  geographical  maps,  with  pictures,  and  with  the  objects  neces- 
sary to  render  his  teaching  concrete. 

(6)  Written  Preparation, — Has  been  fairly  complete ;  one  cannot  help 
feeling  the  effort  which  has  been  made  by  the  teacher  to  render 
himself  clear  and  methodical.  However,  I  should  like  to  see  more 
precise  preparation ;  it  is  not  sufficient  to  write  *'  get  the  children 
to  find  the  general  idea  "  or  '*  have  the  words  explained  "  ;  it  is 
necessary  to  indicate  this  general  idea  in  the  preparation  and  to 
write  down  the  words  and  sentences  which  will  form  the  subject  of 
observations,  as  well  as  the  ideas  which  will  require  to  be  explained* 

Exposition  of  Lessons : 

The  expositions  have  been  sufficiently  clear ;  but  the  questions  have 
not  been  numerous  enough.  The  teacher  will  have  to  avoid  this 
tendency  of  wishing  to  say  everything  himself  and  of  wishing  to 
tell  things  which  the  pupils  can  be  made  to  discover.  His  elocu- 
tion has  been  fairly  good,  his  language  free,  fairly  correct,  and 
generally  adapted  to  the  understanding  of  the  children,  but  a  little 
too  rapid. 
10056.  Q 
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Corrections  of  Exercises : 

(a)  Collective  Correction, — ^This  has  been  done  with  life  and  energy. 
The  teacher  must  try  to  get  the  pnpils  to  correct  the  answers  which 
are  defective  from  the  point  of  view  of  language. 

(h)  Individual  Correction. — This  has  been  better  than  last  time;  it 
has  been  more  complete,  and  the  observations  more  precise. 

Copy-books,  rude-books,  etc, — Satisfactory. 

Discipline : 

This  is  making  progress.  However,  the  teacher  must  acquire  the  habit 
of  never  commencing  a  lesson  before  having  complete  silence.  He 
must  also  avoid  allowing  the  pupils  to  reply  all  at  the  same  time  ; 
it  is  necessary  to  make  oneself  absolute  master  of  the  whole  class. 

Supervision  of  Recreations : 

Good.     He  interests  himself  in  the  games  of  the  children. 
Bdaiions  with  the  Children : 

Good.  Must  avoid  showing  too  much  inflexibility ;  it  is  by  affability 
and  good  humour  that  one  ingratiates  oneself  with  the  children. 

Teacher* s  Manner : 

Satisfactory ;  energetic  in  his  movements. 

Oeneral  Appreciation  : 

I  have  observed  marked  progress  in  this  young  teacher.  He  has  shown 
himself  more  active  and  less  embarrassed  than  on  the  occasion  of 
his  last  week  in  the  schooL  He  has,  in  short,  introduced  care  and 
intelligence  into  his  work. 

(Sigruxhire  of  the  Head  Master  of  the  Practising  School, ) 

(Observations  and  signature  of  the 
Principal  of  the  Training  College.) 
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(  in  ) 
Prefatory  Note  to  Volume  19 

OF 

Special  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects. 


This»  the  third  and  coucluding  volume  of  Special  Reports  on 
the  school  training    of  women    for    their   home  duties,  was 

1)roinised  in  the  Prefatory  Note  to  th«  second  part  published 
ast  year.    The  first  part  appeared  in  1905. 

The  representative  schools  described  in  the  following  pages 
were,  with  one  exception,  visited  by  the  writer  of  the  Report, 
Miss  M.  C.  Matheson,  during  the  summer  of  1906.  They  were 
selected  as  types  of  the  different  classes  and  grades  of  nouse- 
wifeiy  schools,  but  a  large  number  of  others  were  seen,  both  in 
town  and  country,  detailed  descriptions  of  which  would  have 
enlarged  this  Report  without,  however,  adding  either  to  its 
readableness  or  to  its  value. 

It  will  be  found  that  there  is  a  general  family  likeness  between 
the  domestic  training  of  ^rls  in  Switzerland,  as  described  in  the 
second  volume  of  this  series,  and  that  in  Germany  and  Austria, 
though,  indeed,   the  influence  of  Germany  has    made  itself 
felt  in  most  of  the  Continental  countries.     The  interest  and 
control  of  women,  unhampered  by  official  regulations  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  movement,  have  stamped  a  practical  char- 
acter on  the  work,  which  is  very  noticeable.    The  teaching 
is  nven  to  small  groups  of  about  the  size  of  an  average  family, 
ana  the  pupils  ^ways  themselves  eat  the  dishes  tney  have 
cooked.    The  relation  of  theory  to   practice  varies  under  the 
influence  of  the  two  schools  of  Carlsruhe  and  Cassel  which  with 
Berlin  have  the  oldest  schools  for  the  training  of  housewifery 
teachers.    But  perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  work  in 
Germany,  whicn  dates  from  the  last  fifteen  years  of  the  last 
century,  is  the  progress  in  the  domestic  training  schools  for  the 
middle    and    upper    classes.    The    old-fashioned    housewifery 
school  joined  an  *'  exhausting  round  of  rough  work  "  to  barrack- 
like dormitories  and  mixed  companionship,  but  the  new  home- 
school  considers  the  future  life  of  the  pupils  in  every  arrange- 
ment, and  though  the  work  is  hard  and  tne  roughest  parts  of  it  are 
never  shirked,  yet  the  course  of  study  is  m  the  true  sense 
humane.    The  larger  social  aspects  of  home  duties  and  the 
education  of  taste  and  artistic  sense  find  their  due  place  and 
scope.    Recently,  indeed,  there  has  been  a  demand  for  linking 
the  training  in  the  practical  arts  of  the  home  to  a  study  of  the 
many  social,  legal  and  economic  problems  which  affect  home  life, 
and  indeed  any  kind  of  institutional  life,  in  their  relation  to  the 
genend  life  of  thepeople.    The  work  being  done  in  the  schools 
of  the  Diakonie- Verem  and  in  the  schools  at  Oberzwehren, 
Reifenstein  and  Baden-Baden  is  evidence  of  this.    The  need  for 
this  larger  outlook  has  also  been  felt  in  America,  as   Miss 
Ravenhul  showed  in  her  report,  and  has  even  led  to  the  recog- 
nition of  these  subjects  of  study  by  some  of  the  Universities, 
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(iv) 

though  there  is  much  which  at  present  is  tentative  and 
possibly  temporary  in  the  courses  oi  study  being  offered.  In 
this  country  the  necessity  for  a  more  practical  organisation  of 
our  existing  courses  is  l>^nning  to  be  appreciated  while  the 
wish  for  organised  courses  of  wider  range  on  a  University  plane 
for  those  capable  of  benefiting  by  them  is  finding  a  voice, 
though  next  to  nothing  has  as  yet  been  done.  The  two  ideas 
are  not  incompatible,  for  they  afiect  in  the  main  different  parts  of 
the  field.  The  course  of  training  for  the  child  who  will  some  day 
have  to  manage  her  home  without  help  bevondthe  members  of  her 
family ;  the  course  for  the  teacher  who  will  train  such  a  child  ;  that 
for  the  teacher  in  a  Secondary  School  or  the  teacher  in  a  House- 
wifery School ;  and  that  for  the  future  head  of  a  large  house 
or  estate  or  the  manager  of  a  public  institution,  cannot  be  one 
and  the  same.  The  problem  is  at  least  as  varied  as  the  problem 
of  educating  men  for  the  different  grades  of  any  of  the  great 
grouns  of  occupations  in  which  they  engage,  and  it  may  well  be 
ureea  that  its  nght  solution  is  not  less  important  for  the  national 
welfare. 

The  Board  of  Education  desire  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
thanking  the  many  private  individuals,  officials  and  teachers 
who  assisted  Miss  Matheson  in  making  her  inquiry,  and  in 
particular  the  educational  authorities  of  Serlin,  Vienna,  Bavaria, 
Carlsruhe  and  Cologne,  for  official  introductions  and  permits  to 
visit  public  schools.  Special  thanks  for  most  valuable  informa- 
tion and  introductions  are  due  to : — Frau  Hedwig  Heyl  (Berlin), 
Frau  von  Migerka  (Vienna),  Frftulein  Angus te  Foerster  (Cassel), 
Fr&ulein  von  Kortzfleisch  (Reifenstein),  Frau  Rektor  Hennis 
(Cologne)  and  many  others.  The  thanks  of  the  Board  are 
also  due  to  the  teachers  of  the  different  institutions  in  the 
following  towns  and  villages,  which  were  visited  in  the  course  of 
the  inquiry : — 
Oerman  Empire — 

Prussia:    Berlin,    Cassel,    Cologne,    Rheydt,    Reifenstein, 
Hanover,  Obemkirchen. 

Saxony :  Dresden,  Arwedshof. 

Bavaria :  Munich,  Nurembu^,  Geiselgasteig. 

Wxirtembeyy:     Stuttgart,     Ulm,     Reutlingen,     Esslii^n, 
Langenau. 

Baden :  Carlsruhe,  Baden,  Radolfzell,  Rastatt,  Neckarbis- 
cho&heim,  Nockargemttnd. 

Alsace-Lorraine :  Strassburg. 

Auatria-Hungary — 

Vienna,  Budapesth,  D9mbim,  Berndorf. 

Books  and  documents  to  which  reference  is  made  in  this 
report,  together  with  others  bearing  on  the  same  subject,  may  be 
consulted  at  the  Board  of  Education  Library,  St.  Stephen's 
House,  Cannon  Row,  S.W. 

In  the  case  of  this  as  of  all  other  special  Reports  on  educational 
subjects  issued  by  the  Board  they  must  not  be  held  responsible 
for  the  opinions  of  the  author,  expressed  in  the  following  pages. 

Office  of  Special  Inquiries  and  Reports. 
December,  1907. 
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L— INTRODUCTION; 
A. — General  Education  of  Girls. 

In  a  oountry  justly  famed  for  educational  zeal,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  find  technical  education  in  a  highly  developed  state. 
True,  in  Germany  the  boys  have  had,  until  quite  recently,  what 
may  perhaps  seem  to  be  an  unfair  share  of  official  attention,  but 
the  last  thirty  years  have  seen  rapid  developments  on  behalf  of  the 
girls,  and  in  no  direction  have  these  developments  been  more  rapid 
and  more  thorough  than  in  those  branches  of  technical  instruction 
which  fit  a  woman  for  her  home  duties. 

Elementary  education  is  compulsory  throughout  Germany  from 
the  time  a  child  is  six  years  old.  The  course  lasts  seven  or  eight 
years,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  girls  are  released  from 
school  attendance  a  year  earlier  than  boys.  In  speaking  generally 
of  German  schools,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Germany  is  a 
federation  of  kingdoms  and  states.  Some  of  these  constituents 
of  the  empire  control  their  own  internal  affairs,  and  therefore  possess 
independent  systems  of  education.  The  districts  and  towns  have 
also  great  freedom  in  the  organisation  of  local  education.  Greneral 
regulations  are  issued  from  Berlin,  but  in  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg 
and  Baden  we  find  educational  systems  which  are  practically  inde- 
pendent, especially  in  the  matter  of  examinations.  The  differences 
are  not  very  apparent  in  elementary  schools,  but  there  are  very 
diverse  regulations  for  continuation  schools.  In  the  north  of 
Germany  these  schools  have  much  the  same  position  as  in  England  ; 
they  are  generally  optional,  but  the  desire  for  compulsory  con- 
tinuation schools  for  technical  and  trade  training  is  rapidly  gaining 
groimd.  In  Bavaria  and  Baden,  on  the  other  hand,  the  continua- 
tion school  has  long  been  a  recognised  branch  of  general  education 
for  those  who  could  not  afford  to  attend  a  secondary  school.  These 
continuation  schools  have  grown  out  of  the  old  Sunday  schools  which 
were  founded  with  the  object  of  giving  working  boys  and  girls 
further  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and  Scripture. 
Such  Sunday  schools  have  been  compulsory  in  Munich  for  the 
last  hundred  years ;  recently  the  law  has  been  extended,  and 
there  is  now  a  regular  continuation  school  system.  At  present, 
when  a  girl  completes  her  seventh  school  year  in  Munich  she  has 
not  finished  her  education,  but  she  has  various  courses  open  to  her. 
She  may  either  : — 

(i.)  Attend  a  Sunday  school  for  three  years  (two  and  a  half 
hours  per  week). 

(ii.)  Attend  an  "VTIIth  class  with  thirty  hours  weekly  for  one 
year  and  a  Sunday  or  week-day  continuation  school  for  a 
second  year, 
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have  aided  with  granta,  and  have  in  many  oases  taken  over  thd 
schools  entirely  or  even  started  new  ones,  but  the  moving  factor  in 
the  domestic  training  of  girls  remains,  as  it  was  in  its  beginning,  the 
voluntary  associations  of  women. 

i  Sewing  is  generally  the  first  subject  attempted,  as  the  necessary 
equipment  is  within  the  reach  of  all,  but  cooking  has  always  followed 
as  soon  as  means  permitted. 

It  is  pleasant  for  English  readers  to  know  that  the  women's 
societies  first  started  cooking  classes  at  the  instigation  of  the  late 
Empress  Frederick.  She,  as  Crown  Princess,  was  president  of  the 
German  Verein  fur  Armenpflege  und  WohUhdtigkeit,  and  in  one  of 
her  presidential  addresses  she  urged  the  need  of  more  systematic 
domestic  training  for  girls.  With  characteristic  insight,  she  sug- 
gested that  the  experiment  should  first  be  made  among  girls  of  the 
middle  classes,  as  the  working  classes  generally  follow  the  lead  of 
the  higher  classes  of  society  and  are  therefore  more  likely  to 
become  interested  in  subjects  which  have  already  become  popular. 
Accordingly,  the  experiment  was  made  and  cookery  classes  for  adults 
were  started  in  the  Pestalozzi-Froebel  House  in  Berlin.  Frau 
Hedwig  Heyl  arranged  the  lessons,  and  in  1885,  for  the  first  time, 
cookery  took  its  place  as  a  subject  for  methodical  instruction  and 
the  sjTstem  of  mechanical  practice  alone  was  doomed. 

The  late  Empress  did  not  let  the  matter  stop  there.  In  1888 
she  pleaded  for  the  poor  themselves,  and,  at  her  wish,  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  same  society  discussed  the  possibility  of  introducing 
housewifery  instruction  for  working  girls.  This  time  Fraidein 
Foorster,  of  Cassel,  was  the  pioneer,  and  at  Easter,  1889,  she 
obtained  permission  to  teach  cookery  in  the  first  class  of  one  of 
the  elementary  girls'  schools  in  Cassel.  Though  modified  in  many 
ways  to  suit  different  places,  the  sjrstematic  plan  worked  out  by 
Fraulein  Foerster  for  this  class  has  been  the  foundation  of  the 
housewifery  instruction  wherever  it  has  been  adopted  in  elementary 
schools  in  Germany,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  in  Switzerland  also. 

Resident  housewifery  schools  are  common  in  Switzerland,  and 
they  are  conducted  by  various  county  councils  in  England  for  the 
benefit  of  working-class  girls  ;  but  Germany  has  been  a  leader 
in  this  department  of  domestic  training  also.  In  1815,  the  first 
school  for  training  servants  was  opened  at  Frankfurt-on-Main,  and 
sixteen  others  were  foimded  in  the  succeeding  sixty  years. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  the  same  ideas  wluch  led  to  the 
establishment  of  resident  training  schools  for  servants  have 
developed,  and  we  now  find  the  modem  housewifery  schools  for 
home  training.  In  this  respect  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  has 
led  the  way,  and  its  oldest  schools  have  now  existed  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  They  also  were  founded  by  private  societies,  but 
are  now  the  property  of  the  districts  in  which  they  are  situated. 

Berlin,  Cassel,  and  Carlsruhe  possess  the  oldest  schools  for  the 
training  of  housewifery  teachers,  and  here  again  surrounding 
countries,  and  Switzerland  in  particular,  have  benefited  much 
from  the  enterprise  and  example  of  the  Germans. 
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Before  describing  these  different  schools  and  classes  in  detail, 
it  may  be  as  weU  to  attempt  to  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  to 
which  domestic  subjects  are  taught  in  Germany.  In  the  absence 
of  definite  official  statistics  no  complete  list  of  schools  can  be  given. 
Such  a  list  woidd  in  any  case  soon  l>e  out  of  date,  as  the  number 
of  schools  has  increased  greatly  in  the  last  five  years  and  there  are 
no  signs  of  any  diminution  in  the  future.  On  the  other  hand, 
everything  points  to  a  probable  increase  of  activity  in  social  work, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  where  women  are  concerned  domestic  teaching 
claims  the  most  prominent  position. 

Nearly  everywhere  in  Germany  the  domestic  schools  still  enjoy 
the  personal  influences  which  called  them  into  being.  Thus  it  is 
difficult  to  foretell  their  future.  In  Berlin,  Frau  Lina  Morgenstem 
and  Frau  Hedwig  Heyl  and  in  Cassel  Fraulein  Auguste  Foerster  have 
led  the  movement  since  its  beginning,  and  are  still  at  the  helm. 
The  Dowager  Grand  Duchess  of  Baden  gives  ceaseless  attention  to  the 
development  of  women's  schools  and  training,  to  the  philanthropic 
organisation  of  educated  women,  and  to  the  assistance  of  the  poor. 
The  founders  of  the  Society  for  Country  Housewifery  Schools 
started  work  ten  years  ago  and  control  their  own  beautiful  schools. 
A  study  of  domestic  teaching  in  Germany  is  so  largely  a  study  of 
personalities,  of  personal  influences  which  have  made  the  schools 
what  they  are  and  have  given  to  each  one  its  individual  character, 
that  to  speak  of  the  German  system  as  a  whole  can  give  no  idea  of 
the  delightful  vitality  and  subtle  differences  which  distinguish  so 
many  of  the  towns  where  enthusiasm  has  been  aroused  for  this 
branch  of  education.  If  the  states  and  towns  possess  such  personal 
characteristics  what  must  we  say  of  the  schools  ?  Everywhere  one 
finds  teachers  who  have  grown  old  with  their  schools  ;  with  few 
exceptions  they  have  been  there  from  the  beginning,  and  have 
moulded  the  school  methods  in  the  light  of  experience  and  local 
needs.  If  the  foundations  of  the  last  five  years  may  hope  to 
avoid  many  mistakes  mad^  by  their  predecessors,  they  certainly 
lack  that  sense  of  being  an  essential  feature  of  local  social  life 
which  is  so  marked  in  the  older  schools. 


C. — Extent  of  Domestic  Training  in  Germany  and  Austria. 

Throughout  Germany  and  Austria  needlework  is  taught  in  all 
elementary  and  secondary  schoob  for  girls,  except  in  the  few  remote 
country  districts  where  no  teacher  is  available. 

The  other  domestic  subjects,  i.e.,  cookery,  hygiene,  laundry 
work,  etc.,  are  rarely  taught  separately,  and  are  here  classed 
together  imder  the  title  of  housewifery.  As  a  general  rule,  they  are 
all  included  to  some  degree  in  the  cookery  school,  and  are  more 
differentiated  in  the  general  housewifery  course  which  is  the 
favourite  method  of  imparting  the  instruction  to  girls  over  the 
elementary  school  age. 
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(i)  North  and  Central  Germant. 

Here  statistics  fafl  tis,  and  it  would  be  a  complicated  matter 
to  collect  them  as  each  township  can  decide  whether  domestic 
subjects  are  to  be  taught  in  the  elementary  schools,  whether  public 
technical  schools  are  to  be  founded,  or  which  private  schools  are 
to  receive  aid  from  th^  public  funds. 

If  the  municipal  and  district  councils  are  free  in  the  matter, 
private  enterprise  is  still  more  unfettered,  and  we  find  a  great 
variety  of  schools  and  classes  under  public  and  private  manage^ 
ment.  Large  employers  of  labour  have  been  among  the  foremost 
to  encourage  domestic  teaching,  and  interesting  examples  of  such 
*'  factory -schools  "  may  be  seen  m  Cassel  and  Bremen. 

The  various  authorities  control  a  great  number  of  schools  for 
adult  girls  both  in  town  and  country.  Amongst  them  are  evening 
and  Sunday  schools  for  factory  girls,  continuation  schools  for  girls 
of  the  lower  middle  classes,  and  town  and  country  schools  uniting 
all  branches  of  the  subject  for  pupils  of  the  higher  schools. 

State  grants  to  technical  schools  teaching  housewifery  amount  to 
about  £3,386  per  annum,  but  while  some  of  the  schools  on  this  list 
are  really  training  homes  for  friendless  girls,  many  of  the  technical 
schools  are  not  mentioned. 

The  authorities  who  make  the  grants  are  also  various. 

The  Education  Department  is  content  with  issuing  regulations 
for  candidates  for  the  diplomas  of  teachers  of  needlework  and 
housewifery  (1902). 

The  Ministry  of  Commerce  has  founded  *'  model "  State  house- 
wifery and  commercial  schools  in  Rheydt,  Potsdam  and  Posen. 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  assists  the  Society  for  Country  House- 
wifery Schools,  which,  under  the  leadership  of  the  foundress, 
Fraulein  von  Kortzfleisch,  has  established  the  most  modem  resident 
schools  at  Beifenstein  (near  Cassel),  Obemkirchen  (near  Hanover), 
and  Eempen  (near  Breslau),  in  the  province  of  Posen. 

For  the  rest,  we  can  only  describe  the  conditions  in  one  or  two 
of  the  leading  towns,  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  most  other 
towns  have  some  share  in  the  movement,  that  the  spirit  of  emula- 
tion is  strong,  and  that  it  is  not  unlikely  that  those  districts  which 
have  as  yet  hardly  realised  the  importance  of  domestic  training 
will  be  in  the  forefront  a  few  years  hence. 

Beriin, 

In  Berlin,  the  private  character  of  the  domestic  education  is 
especially  striking.  "With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  continua- 
tion schools,  this  vast  city  only  supports  the  home  training  of 
girls  by  grants  to  various  societies,  and,  though  private  enterprise 
is  not  lacking  to  supply  the  deficiency,  this  branch  of  the  city 
education  lacks  cohesion.  Another  characteristic  is  the  prominence 
given  to  training  for  professional  life.  Comparatively  speaking, 
there  are  more  opportunities  for  future  teachers,  servant   girls, 
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"  mothers  helps/'  and  needlewomen  to  learn  their  business  than 
for  the  ordinary  girl  who  wants  to  perfect  her  domestic  knowledge 
for  home  use.  The  chief  technical  schools  are  the  famous  Lette- 
Haus  and  the  Pestalozzi-Froebel-Haus  II.  The  former  has  accom- 
modation for  about  2^000  pupils,  and  gives  instruction  in  every 
branch  of  commercial  and  domestic  work,  while  there  are  combined 
housewifery  courses  for  home  training,  lasting  six  months  and  one 
year.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the  resident  housewifery 
course,  which  is  held  in  a  separate  house  and  lasts  one  year.  Here 
120  girls  from  middle-class  families  are  taught  and  boarded  for  £30  a 
year  ;  the  prescribed  materials  for  sewing,  books,  etc.,  cost  between 
£8  and  £9.  The  girls  do  all  the  work  of  the  house,  which  is  severely 
simple  in  its  arrangements. 

More  home  like  is  the  second  Pestalozzi-Froebel-Haus,  where 
housewifery  courses,  teachers'  training  courses,  and  non-resident 
cookery  courses  are  held.  The  school  is  being  re- built  as  it  has  out- 
grown its  habitation,  but  even  under  the  present  cramped  conditions 
the  visitor  is  struck  at  once  by  the  tasteful  fittings  and  the  home- 
like air  in  the  pretty  living-rooms  and  bedrooms. 

A  course  similar  to  that  in  the  Lette-Haus,  but  of  a  rather  simpler 
nature,  is  given  in  the  Amalienhaus,  one  of  the  large  deaconess- 
houses  belonging  to  the  Inner  Mission.  There  used  to  be  seventy 
resident  pupils,  but  either  the  somewhat  strict  discipline  or  the 
multiplication  of  other  openings  for  girls  has  reduced  the  number 
of  pupils  to  about  forty. 

The  day-schools  for  the  teaching  of  cookery  are  all  combined 
with  restaurants,  either  for  regular  guests  of  both  sexes  or  for  working 
women.  The  oldest  of  these  schools  is  presided  over  by  Frau  Lina 
Morgenstem  and  belongs  to  the  Society  of  Housewives  {Hausfrauen 
Verein).  The  school  was  founded  in  1878  and  has  trained  consider- 
ably over  4,000  young  girls  either  for  home  life  or  as  teachers,  pro- 
fessional cooks,  etc.  The  ordinary  courses  last  about  three  months, 
the  pupils  coming  every  morning  from  8.30  a.m.  to  12.30  p.m., 
and  on  two  afternoons  in  the  week  from  3  p.m.  to  6  p.m.  About 
twelve  pupils  are  taken  together,  and  a  good  deal  of  latitude  is 
allowed  in  order  to  suit  those  who  cannot  take  a  full  course.  The 
average  fee  is  about  30s.  per  month. 

The  ten  schools  of  the  Berlin  Branch  of  the  National  Women's 
Union  {Vaterldndischer  Frauenverein)  are  conducted  on  much  the 
same  plan,  but  the  fees  are  nominal  and  they  are  arranged  for  the 
children  of  poor  parents.  The  courses  are  for  twelve  to  sixteen 
pupils  and  last  six  months  or  one  year,  and  in  the  two  newest  schools 
there  are  double  kitchens,  so  that  the  pupils  may  cook  for  them- 
selves according  to  the  group  method,  while  they  give  regular  help 
in  the  restaurant  kitchen  where  two  or  three  himdxed  portions  are 
served  daily.  The  society  has  also  opened  a  new  training  school 
for  its  teachers  (October,  1906),  where  a  special  study  is  to  be  made 
of  the  most  advantageous  expenditure  of  a  small  income. 

Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  children  in  the  elementary  schools 
receive  housewifery  instruction.  The  Lette-Haus  and  the  Pestalozzi* 
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Proebel-Haus  have  each  a  practice  kitchen  where  the  students 
have  a  class  of  school  children  twice  a  week.  In  addition,  the 
Society  for  the  Care  of  Young  Girls  (Verein  filr  die  Filrsorge  der 
weiblichen  Jugend)  has  since  1893  held  cookery  classes  in  four  or 
five  elementary  schools.  The  town  authorities  have  given  the 
kitchens,  but  the  lessons  are  optional  and  may  only  be  given  on 
half  holidajTS.  The  teachers  of  Berlin,  both  male  and  female,  are 
strong  in  their  opposition  to  the  introduction  of  compulsory  house- 
wifery instruction  into  the  elementary  schools,  such  as  is  given 
in  London  or  in  certain  German  cities.  The  cost  of  such  an  innova- 
tion certainly  acts  as  a  deterrent,  but  the  value  and  necessity  of 
the  instruction  for  all  girls  is  recognised,  and  probably  the  step  of 
making  such  instruction  compulsory  will  be  simultaneous  with 
the  institution  of  compulsory  continuation  schools  for  girls.  The 
promoters  of  the  schools  of  the  National  Union  of  Women  hope 
that  their  methods  may  become  general  in  Berlin.  In  short,  they 
aim  at  making  such  teaching  as  is  given  in  the  county  council 
schools  of  domestic  economy  in  London  compulsory  for  all  girls 
who  now  leave  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen  Needlework  is  natur- 
ally taught  in  all  the  public  schools  for  girls,  i.e.,  in  elementary,  con- 
tinuation,and  higher  schools  and  there  are  various  schools  besides 
those  already  mentioned  where  more  advanced  work  may  be 
learnt.  The  most  noticeable  of  these  is  the  Heimat  Hans  fur 
Tochter  hoherer  Stdnde  (Home  for  better  class  girls),  but  the  chief 
aim  of  this  institution  is  to  train  teachers  of  needlework,  or  to 
give  girls  from  poor  but  educated  homes  the  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing some  other  profession  in  good  surroundings  and  at  small  cost. 
It  is  difficult  to  get  a  complete  list  of  the  smaller  classes  for  girls. 
Different  societies  are  scattered  all  over  the  city  which  work  on 
different  lines  for  the  betterment  of  the  working  class  home. 
Whether  they  actually  teach  the  girls  to  cook  or  to  sew,  or  merely 
give  them  a  chance  to  improve  in  refinement  and  behaviour,  it  is 
probable  that  their  "  domestic  training  "  is  no  inconsiderable  factor 
in  their  immediate  neighbourhoods. 

Other  Pnissian  Totons. 

Cassol  may  well  be  taken  next,  as  it  holds  the  proud  position 
of  pioneer,  as  far  as  housewifery  instruction  for  girls  of  school  age 
is  concerned.  This  town  is  well  provided  with  school  kitchens, 
where  all  girls  who  reach  the  highest  class  in  the  elementary  school 
have  one  housewifery  lesson  a  week  during  their  last  school  year. 
The  large  central  school  for  adult  pupils  belongs  to  the  Society  for 
Women's  Education.  Here  there  are  detached  courses  in  cookery 
and  every  kind  of  needlework,  and  there  is  also  a  large  training 
department  for  teachers.  There  are  various  classes  for  poorer 
girls  belonging  to  different  philanthropic  agencies.  There  are 
also  modern  resident  schools  at  Reifenstein  and  Oberzwehren,  and 
three  resident  schools  for  younger  girls  belonging  to  the 
Diakonieverein, 
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In  Cologne  all  girls  in  the  elementary  schools  learn  cookery  during 
their  last  year,  and  the  same  is  the  case  in  Bonn,  Dtlsseldorf,  and 
other  neighbouring  towns.  Most  of  the  teachers  in  this  district 
have  been  trained  at  the  town  training  school  in  Cologne.  Courses  in 
artisan  and  middle  class  cookery  are  conducted  by  the  women's 
society  in  their  own  school. 

Breslau  and  Posen  do  a  great  deal  for  domestic  training,  but 
otherwise  most  of  this  activity  is  to  be  found  in  the  western  pro- 
vinces. To  quote  Dr.  Hermann  Zwick's  Pamphlet  on  Continua- 
tion Schools  for  Girls  (1903)  :— 

"  Eastwards  there  is  less  and  less  and  in  the  country  districts  a  minimum 
number  of  domestic  schools  and  classes  is  to  be  found.  In  the  lowlands 
practically  nothing  has  been  attempted." 

The  same  author  reckons  that  in  1901  there  were  603  commercial 
and  housewifery  schools  for  girls  in  Prussia.  Ninety-one  of  these 
were  public  schools,  the  rest  were  in  private  hands ;  399  gave 
commercial,  trade  or  domestic  training,  204  were  sewing,  embroidery, 
or  weaving  schools  ;  117  were  resident  schools  in  the  country,  the 
rest  were  in  the  towns. 

Dr.  Kley*  estimated  that  in  Prussia  in  1895  one  girl  in  twenty- 
six  attended  a  technical  school. 

(ii.)  Bavaria. 

The  teaching  given  in  Bavaria  is  mostly  confined  to  Munich, 
Nuremberg  and  Augsburg,  where  an  optional  VIII th  class  has  been 
added  to  the  ordinary  elementary  school  course. 

There  are  forty-six  elementary  schools  in  Munich,  and  twenty- 
nine  of  them  have  an  Vlllth  class,  attended,  on  an  average,  by  forty 
children.  In  the  girls'  classes  most  of  the  time  is  devoted  to 
domestic  subjects.  Under  this  optional  system  the  poorest  cliildren 
are  not  reached.  Of  this  the  authorities  are  well  aware,  but  the 
optional  class  is  only  a  first  step.  The  8th  year  will  be  made 
compulsory  for  all  children  who  are  not  able  to  attend  the  higher 
schools  as  soon  as  the  time  is  considered  ripe  for  a  regulation 
making  the  present  permissive  arrangement  a  compulsory  one. 
The  continuation  schools  are  divided  into  domestic  and  commercial 
classes.  In  the  former  the  subjects  of  instruction  are  : — "  Religion, 
domestic  economy  with  hygiene,  German,  arithmetic,  book-keeping, 
and  domestic  education  "  (i.e.,  rules  for  the  bodily  care  of  little 
children,  and  for  their  mental  and  moral  upbringing).  Optional 
subjects  are  : — "  Sewing,  French,  English,  and  drawing."  Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  reports,  there  are  thirty-five  domestic  and 
eleven  commercial  continuation  schools.  The  number  of  girls  in 
a  class  should  not  exceed  forty.  Nuremberg  has  six  of  these 
classes  for  girls,  with  a  total  of  223  pupils.  They  were  started  in 
1896,  and  in  1906  the  neighbouring  town  of  Fiirth  followed  the 
example.    In  Augsburg  similar  classes  were  started  in  1904. 

*  *'  Die  Ausbildung  unsorer  Tochter  nach  der  Entlasiung  aus  der  Schule."— . 
Dr.  W.  Kley.     1904.     (Meyer,  Berlin.) 
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Other  teaching  of  this  type  is  given  in  Bavaria  by  peripatetic 
teachers,  and  these  courses  will  probably  largely  increase  in  number. 
In  1905  to  1906,  sixty-eight  such  courses  were  held  by  ten  teachers. 

In  Munich  there  are  also  special  schools  for  domestic  training, 
viz.,  a  cookery  and  housewifery  school  for  girls  over  sixteen,  opened 
in  1895  in  the  old  Town  Hall,  a  large  sewing  school  where  every 
kind  of  needlework  is  taught,  and  a  small  private  school,  managed 
by  a  committee  of  ladies,  where  day  and  evening  courses  in  cookery 
and  needlework  are  held.  The  last-mentioned  school  is  to  be 
moved  to  better  premises,  and  much  extended  in  scope,  as  soon  as 
funds  will  permit. 

The  resident  school  at  Geiselgasteig  in  the  Valley  of  the  Isar, 
is  also  under  a  society,  and  began  in  1903  with  eight  pupils.  There 
are  now  twenty-two,  and  the  committee  are  engaged  in  seeking 
better  quarters. 

In  Nuremberg  there  is  a  housewifery  school,  and  there  are  two 
or  three  needlework  schools,  but  these  are  all  private,  though  they 
receive  some  small  Government  and  society  grants. 

(iii. )  Alsace-  I«orrain  b. 

In  Alsace-Lorraine  the  society  is  not  so  prominent  as  in  other 
parts  of  Germany.  This  has  probably  delayed  the  general  adoption 
of  domestic  teaching,  but  the  towns  are  now  making  up  for  lost 
time.  Strassburg,  in  especial,  is  well  provided.  There  is  a  house- 
wifery school  for  resident  and  non-resident  pupils,  where  all  the 
housewifery  teachers  for  Alsace-Lorraine  are  trained.  This  school 
is  twelve  years  old,,  and  was  started  by  the  present  headmistress. 
All  elementary  school  girls  in  Strassburg  have  a  cookery  lesson  once 
a  week  during  their  seventh  or  last  school  year.  At  present  there 
are  six  school  kitchens.  There  are  free  continuation  schools,  where 
girls  may  have  three  afternoon  sewing  lessons  and  two  morning 
cookery  lessons  a  week. 

Evening  cookery  lessons  for  adults  are  also  given,  and  are  well 
attended. 

Two  peripatetic  teachers  have  recently  started  work  in  the  sur- 
rounding districts,  where  their  efforts  are  much  appreciated  by  the 
villagers.  In  Colmar,  there  are  cookery  lessons  for  seventh  year 
pupils,  Mulhausen  has  optional  continuation  classes,  there  is  an 
old  but  re-organised  school  for  servants  near  Metz,  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  school  near  Chfilteau-Salins.  There  is  a  large  needlework 
school  with  five  branch  schools  in  Strassburg.  Here  all  the  special 
teachers  of  needlework  for  the  state  are  trained.  There  are  twenty- 
nine  needlework  schools  in  Alsace.  These  are  mostly  private 
ventures,  aided  by  the  towns  to  the  extent  of  free  rooms,  heating, 
lighting  and  sometimes  accommodation  for  the  teacher.  A  few 
of  the  schook  belong  to  societies. 

The  total  average  attendance  for  the  needlework  schools  of  the 
province  is  about  800.  The  Strassburg  schools  were  founded  by  the 
local  branch  of  the  National  Society  of  Women  {Vaterldndischer 
Frauenverein), 
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(It.)  Wtjbtbmbsro. 

The  Kingdom  of  Wurtemberg  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden 
show  the  most  complete  organisation,  but  while  Wurtemberg  led 
the  way  it  is  now  mostly  remarkable  for  its  excellent  sewing  schools, 
while  Baden  has  outstripped  the  sister  state  in  the  provision  of 
housewifery  instruction  for  girls  of  every  class.  In  Baden  we  see 
the  Women's  Association  at  its  strongest.  The  Swabian  Women's 
Society  is  also  a  great  organisation,  and  it  works  in  co-operation 
with  the  authorities,  who  have  by  degrees  taken  over  many  of  the 
local  schools,  though  the  training  and  examination  of  teachers  is  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  society. 

Stuttgart  is  a  town  of  182,000  inhabitants,  and  has  a  large 
industrial  population.  It  possesses  at  least  thirty  institutions 
and  active  societies  for  the  relief  of  distress  in  all  its  forms,  the  train- 
ing of  girls,  etc.  Housewifery  has  not  as  yet  been  introduced  into 
the  elementary  schools.  The  Swabian  Women's  Society  have 
magnificent  needlework  and  housewifery  schools,  the  latter  with 
resident  and  non-resident  courses,  also  a  gourse  for  cookery  alone. 
The  Local  Benevolent  Society  {Lokal  WohUhdtigkeitsverein)  manages 
rather  simpler  schools  of  the  same  kind.  There  are  some  country 
resident  schools,  but  these  are  not  quite  so  popular  as  formerly. 
At  present,  peripatetic  courses  seem  to  be  more  favoured  in  the 
country  districts.  The  Swabian  Women's  Society  sends  teachers, 
stoves,  and  utensils.  Nominal  fees  are  charged,  and  the  expenses 
are  generally  met  by  the  district  authoritiea  or  local  manufacturers. 
In  1904,  ten  peripatetic  teachers  were  thus  employed. 

The  needlework  schools  of  the  country  now  number  thirty,  and 
have  an  attendance  of  considerably  over  6,000  pupils.  Many  of 
these  schools  were  started  by  societies,  but  most  of  them  have  become 
town  property,  and  are  under  the  official  inspection  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Minister  of  Religion  and  Education  Many  of  these 
schools  were  founded  at  the  request  of  the  different  municipal 
authorities. 

Wurtemberg  is  also  rich  in  other  schools  for  women.  There  are 
numerous  higher  girls'  schools,  continuation  schools,  and  training 
schools  for  poor  or  orphan  girls.  Thus  every  side  of  women's 
education  is  receiving  attention,  and  on  every  side  the  women's 
societies  take  a  full  share  in  promoting  their  particular  branches  of 
the  work. 

(v.)  Gkand  Duchy  of  Baden. 

In  Baden  we  see  both  tl^e  full  power  of  the  Verein  or  Society, 
and  also  the  greatest  extension  of  Aomestio  training.  The  elemen- 
tary and  continuation  schools  are  managed  by  the  educational 
authorities.  As  mentioned  previously,  attendance  at  the  latter 
for  three  hours  weekly  is  compulsory  for  one  year  after  leaving 
the  primary  school.  As  in  the  Vlllth  classes  in  Bavaria,  this  oppor- 
tunity has  been  seized  to  introduce  domestic  training  for  girls 
and  different  forms  of  technical  training  for  boys.    School  kitchens 
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are  not  yet  provided  in  every  country  district,  but  the  system  is 
almost  universal,  and  has  the  advantage  over  Mmiich  in  that, 
being  compulsory.  aU  the  girls  in  a  district  learn  housewifery. 

The  authorities  also  give  their  support  to  some  of  the  more 
advanced  schools,  but  these  are  founded  and  managed  by  the 
Society  of  Women  of  Baden,  under  the  active  and  untiring  leader- 
ship of  the  President,  the  Dowager  Grand  Duchess  of  Baden. 

The  Grand  Duchy,  with  upwards  of  2,000,000  inhabitants, 
has  347  branches  of  the  Women's  Society,  with  a  membership  of 
61,149  (see  Report  1904).  These  branches  control  forty  sewing 
schools  with  more  than  2,500  pupils,  in  addition  to  nearly  200 
detached  courses  in  each  year  for  cookery,  ironing,  mending,  dress- 
making, etc.  There  are  ninety-four  institutions  for  the  care  of 
children  and  150  for  the  care  of  the  sick.  Altogether  305  nurses  of  all 
grades  are  employed  by  the  society,  which  cares  for  upwards  of 
35,000  invalids  either  in  the  hospitals  or  at  their  own  homes.  Some 
branches  also  undertake  rescue  work,  relief  work,  and  other  social 
enterprises.  In  Carlsruhe,  a  town  of  about  111,600  inhabitants,  the 
local  branch  of  the  society  has  four  divisions  with  twenty-five  differ- 
ent departments.  These  include  the  State  reformatory,  hospitals, 
and  convalescent  homes,  the  care  of  servant  girls  on  the  lines  of  the 
Metropolitan  Association  for  Befriending  Young  Servants,  people's 
restaurants  and  nurseries,  a  commercial  school,  employment 
bureau,  etc.  The  divisions  dealing  with  domestic  training  are 
summarised  in  the  plan  on  the  opposite  page. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  institutions  there  are  sixteen 
elementary  schools  for  girls,  where  twenty-eight  needlework  teachers 
and  ten  cookery  teachers  are  employed.  The  six  school  kitchens 
are  used  partly  for  continuation  schools,  partly  by  girls  from  the 
highest  class  of  the  elementary  schools.  Nine  sewing  teachers 
are  engaged  in  the  four  *'  industry  schools,"  and  there  are  six  in 
the  three  institutions  where  school  girls  may  come  for  the  free  hoars 
after  morning  and  afternoon  school  when  their  mothers  are  obliged 
to  go  out  to  work  and  their  homes  are  closed  to  them 

The  mere  list  of  all  these  institutions  for  training  girls  is  imposing. 
One  fact  remains  which  may  well  fill  English  readers  with  envy — 
the  schools  are  always  full,  and  there  are  generally  pupils  waiting 
their  turn  of  entry,  especially  for  the  cookery  classes. 

(vi.)  Austria-Hungary. 

Austria  is  especially  remarkable  for  the  number  of  sewing-schools 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  different  towns  and  villages.  In 
1903,  263  of  these  schools  had  obtained  official  sanction  in  Vienna 
alone,  and  there  were  about  1,900  in  the  whole  Empire.  They 
are  mostly  private  undertakings,  and  many  of  them  have  very 
few  pupils,  so  there  must  be  a  certain  amount  of  variation  from 
year  to  year  in  the  exact  number  of  schools.  Most  dressmaking 
establishments  add  a  room  where  pupils  can  learn  dressmaking 
for  home  use,  and  many  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
belong  to  the  various  orders  of  nuns. 
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Even  after  deducting  the  large  number  of  \nsignificant  schools, 
there  remains  abundant  opportunity  for  the  daughters  of  this 
deft-fingered  race  to  be  trained  in  every  branch  of  needlework,  and 
though  the  advantage  of  a  trained  teacher  is  not  yet  universally 
recognised,  the  innate  art  of  the  Austrian  does  much  to  supply  a 
deficiency  which  is  gradually  disappearing. 

Vienna. 

The  most  famous  technical  school  for  girls  is  the  institute  of  the 
Frauen-Erwerb-Verein  in  Vienna.  This  school  was  founded  in 
1866,  and  gives  training  both  for  trade  and  for  home  life.  The 
accuracy  and  daintiness  of  the  sewing  must  be  unrivalled,  even 
in  Paris.  Needlework  is  at  present  the  only  domestic  subject  taught 
generally-  in  the  elementary  schools.  It  is  true  that  lessons  are 
supposed  to  be  given  on  food,  clothing,  housing,  etc.,  in  the  upper 
division,  but  as  no  time  may  be  allowed  for  domestic  economy  as  a 
separate  subject  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  regulation  is  not  very 
effective. 

The  lessons  in  knitting  and  sewing  occupy  from  three  to  six  hours 
weekly,  and  a  skeleton  plan  is  issued  for  them.  The  different 
districts  are  at  liberty  to  expand  this  plan  according  to  the  sizes  of 
the  schools  and  local  needs  and  customs  {see  Appendix  B.  II,),  Con- 
trary to  German  practice,  the  children  begin  by  learning  to  crochet. 
In  Vienna,  considerable  dissatisfaction  is  expressed  with  the  results  of 
the  elementary  school  methods  in  this  respect,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  programme  will  be  shortly  materially  altered. 

Vienna  offers  an  instructive  object  lesson  to  the  student  of  educa- 
tional history.  The  city  has  long  shared  in  the  current  of  thought 
which  has  led  to  the  finished  arrangements  for  domestic  teaching 
of  which  many  German  cities  are  so  justly  proud.  Owing  perhaps 
to  the  peculiar  racial  constitution  and  difficulties  of  the  Austrian 
Empire,  progress  in  this  direction  has  been  more  spasmodic,  and  side 
by  side  with  some  of  the  oldest  technical  classes  for  girls  in  Europe, 
such  as  the  school  already  mentioned,  we  find  still  operative  the 
old-fashioned  methods  of  "  practice  schools  "  in  contra-distinction 
to  methodical  instruction. 

These  schools  are  always  the  kitchens  of  restaurants  or  other 
large  establishments,  and  in  some  cases  the  proprietors  are 
endeavouring  to  re-model  their  plan  of  instruction,  and  so  to  bring 
it  more  into  accordance  with  modern  ideas.  The  Society  of  House- 
wives has  a  cookery  school  for  thirty  or  forty  pupils,  which  was 
founded  in  1884.  It  is  attached  to  a  restaurant,  and  is  conducted 
by  a  head-teacher  and  four  cooks.  In  1892,  the  first  free  evening 
cooking  class  for  working  girls  was  started  by  Dr.  Migerka  and  his 
wife.  In  this  school  seventy-four  courses  of  three  months'  duration 
have  now  been  held.  Both  here  and  in  a  similar  school  belonging 
to  another  society,  twelve  pupils  are  taken  in  a  course,  and  they 
come  on  five  evenings  in  the  week  after  working  hours.  This 
example  has  now  been  followed  in  nearly  twenty  other  towns,  but 
the  schools  are  generally  supported  by  private  societies  or  by  large 
factory  owners.  To  return  to  Vienna,  there  is  one  upper-class 
boarding  school  where  much  time  is  given  to  domestic  subjects.    It 
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might  be  called  a  fiTiiflhing  school,  and  was  started  by  Madame  Von 
Petravic  in  1904.  Ordinary  subjects  are  taught,  but  the  extra 
domestic  course  seems  to  supply  a  want  and  also  gives  better 
training  for  intending  teachers  than  has  up  to  the  present  been 
obtainable  elsewhere  in  Austria. 

Budapest. 

In  Budapest  there  is  a  cookery  school  for  ladies,  which  belongs 
to  a  society,  and  has.  been  established  for  some  years.  The  educa- 
tional authorities  have  recently  built  a  fine  school  for  girls,  where 
continuation,  commercial  and  technical  classes  are  held.  Here 
girls  can  enter  on  leaving  the  primary  school  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
and  be  trained  as  dressmakers,  or  needlewomen,  or  simply  take 
one  or  more  courses  in  different  kinds  of  sewing  and  machining. 
These  girls  are  divided  into  groups  of  ten,  and  each  group  cooks 
two  or  three  times  a  week.  A  charge  of  3d.  is  made  for  the  meal,  and 
the  arrangements,  if  somewhat  simple,  are  in  accordance  with 
modem  ideas  regarding  the  teaching  of  this  subject. 

So  far  as  domestic  teaching  is  concerned,  the  Austrian  Empire  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  country  housewifery  schools,  arranged 
specially  to  give  a  farmhouse  training  to  the  daughters  of  the  better 
class  peasants. 

There  are  about  twelve  of  these  schools  in  different  parts  of  the 
empire,  four  being  in  Bohemia  and  two  in  Moravia.  Most  of  them 
were  founded  by  agricultural  societies  and  are  under  the  control 
of  committees  and  teachers ;  the  latter  are  generally  practical 
experts  but  untrained  as  teachers. 

Indeed,  in  all  the  schools  described  here,  in  Austria  the  great 
obstacle  to  progress  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
secure  efficient  teachers  who  have  learnt  their  work.  Some  women 
who  are  *'  teachers  by  nature  "  have  been  most  successful,  but  no 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  training  of  teachers,  and  as  the 
Viennese,  Hungarian  and  Bohemian  kitchens  are  in  each  case 
peculiar  to  the  country,  it  has  been  thought  impossible  to  import 
help  from  Germany.  In  1906  the  Union  of  Hotel-keepers  combined 
with  the  school  authorities  to  meet  the  want,  and  added  to  their 
already  existing  cookery  school  a  training  course  for  teachers.  The 
programme  covers  one  year  and  has  been  most  carefully  drawn  up. 
It  appears  to  be  somewhat  overloaded,  but  it  is  naturally  too  soon 
to  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  work  or  merits  of  this  school.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  its  foundation  will  give  both  a  stimulus  to  more 
efEective  teaching  throughout  the  country  and  the  possibility  for 
carrying  such  teaching  into  effect. 

D. — State  Aid. 

The  question  of  State-aid  and  government  has  not  yet  assumed 
much  importance  in  Austria ;  the  following  remarks,  therefore, 
apply  chiefly  to  Germany.  Where  there  is  so  much  diversity  of 
arrangement  in  control  and  teaching,  the  part  played  by  the  State 
in  this  branch  of  education  has  a  distinctly  unfinished  aspect. 

Where  there  is  domestic  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools,  the 
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school  authorities  of  the  town  in  question  make  all  arrangements. 
They  decide  what  kind  of  training  is  best  for  the  teachers  and 
appoint  an  inspectress.  Generally,  the  teachers  are  trained  in  the 
nearest  training  school,  and  in  Cologne,  Strassburg,  Cassel,  and 
other  towns  the  head  of  this  school  is  responsible  also  for  the 
inspection  of  the  elementary  school  kitchens.  In  Carlsruhe,  a  special 
inspectress  has  been  appointed  for  housewifery  and  needlework. 

With  regard  to  the  higher  technical  schools,  the  regulations 
are  more  fragmentary.  Country  and  town  schools  are  subsidised 
by  different  departments  of  the  Government.  Grants  are  not 
regulated  by  any  general  law,  as  is  the  case  in  Belgium  and  Switzer- 
land. The  State  grants  are  made  chiefly  by  the  Departments  for 
Commerce  and  Agriculture,  and  are  apparently  in  the  form  of  a  large 
subscription.  Specimen  accounts  of  a  housewifery  school  are  given 
in  Appendix  A  (see  p.  87).  Similarly,  there  are  no  national  regu- 
lations for  the  training  of  housewifery  teachers,  and  this  duty  is 
nowhere  undertaken  by  the  State.  In  some  places,  the  need  of 
special  training  is  not  even  recognised  and  women  who  are  techni- 
cally expert  are  appointed  as  teachers.  Though  this  cannot  be 
generally  recommended  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  some  of 
the  older  schools  owe  their  career,  position  and  success  entirely  to 
the  whole-hearted  devotion  of  such  teachers,  who,  without  special 
training  themselves,  have  realised  the  possibilities  and  importance 
of  their  work,  and  possessed  the  natural  gifts  necessary  for  its 
development.  On  the  other  hand,  among  the  young  pupils  in  an 
elementary  school  the  influence  of  the  training  school  is  very 
powerful,  and  the  teachers  from  the  best  of  these  schools  certainly 
excel  in  their  power  of  interesting  the  children  and  rivetting  their 
attention  during  the  four  hours  which  are  usually  set  apart  for  a 
housewifery  lesson. 

Before  1900  every  training  school  made  its  own  regulations  for 
the  instruction  and  examination  of  the  students.  In  Wurtem- 
berg  and  Baden  the  State  now  recognises  the  rules  thus  instituted 
by  the  women's  societies  and  requires  their  diplomas  from  all 
technical  teachers.  In  Bavaria  the  reverse  has  happened.  The 
municipalities  have  been  in  great  need  of  teachers  and  this  forced 
them  to  accept  slight  quaUfications.  The  private  societies  are  there- 
fore seeking  to  improve  on  the  Government  regulations. 

Finally,  in  1902  the  Prussian  Education  Department  recognised 
housewifery  as  a  subject  of  instruction  and  issued  examination 
regulations  for  teachers.  These  regulations  are  now  adopted  by  the 
various  local  authorities  and  societies  in  Prussia.  Though  it  is  the 
opinion  of  many  that  they  leave  much  to  be  desired,it  is  an  advantage 
to  have  a  uniform  standard  which  is  accepted  over  a  great  part  of  the 
empire,  and  it  gives  girls  holding  such  diplomas  a  wider  field  for 
their  energies  than  is  possible  where  the  diploma  is  only  accepted 
for  a  certain  district. 
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IL— TEACHING  OF  DOMESTIC  SUBJECTS  IN  ELEMENTARY 

AND  CONTINUATION  SCHOOI^. 

A. — ^Needlework. 

It  is  safe  to  assert  that  wherever  there  are  elementary  schools  for 
girls  and  a  woman  is  in  any  way  available,  knitting  and  sewing  are  a 
necessary  part  of  the  curriculum.  Among  Germans  and  Austrians 
sewing  still  occupies  a  position  that  may  seem  old-fashioned  to  the 
average  Englishwoman,  but  the  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools  is 
not  dissimilar  from  that  given  in  England,  while  one  might  say  that 
the  results  show  even  more  similarity. 

Prior  to  1860  sewing  was  not  a  class  subject  and  there  was  no 
methodical  instruction.    Each  girl  chose  her  own  work. 

About  this  time,  just  as  the  philanthropic  societies  were  started 
simultaneously  in  different  places,  so,  in  the  minor  matter  of  needle- 
work, it  occurred  to  three  or  four  widely  separated  people  that 
sewing  would  be  better  taught  if  simultaneous  class  teaching  were 
adopted. 

Rosalie  Schallenfeld,  the  head  mistress  of  a  private  school  in 
Berlin,  gave  the  first  suggestions  for  the  new  method  in  her  book 
*^  Sewing  as  Class  Instruction ''  (Handarheit  als  Klassen  UnterricJu) 
which  speedily  attracted  notice.  Here  she  worked  out  a  plan  for 
instruction  as  systematic  and  continuous  as  that  given  in  other 
subjects,  and  this  plan  proved  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  system 
now  in  vogue  in  the  north  of  Germany. 

About  the  same  time  Elizabeth  Weissenbach  was  training  poor 
girls  in  Ztlrich  as  seamstresses.  With  the  help  of  a  friend  she 
worked  out  a  similar  plan,  which  she  published  in  a  little  book 
on  the  systematic  teaching  of  sewing  and  domestic  economy.  She 
was  subsequently  invited  to  Baden,  where  she  helped  in  the  organisa- 
tion and  founding  of  some  of  the  earliest  technical  schools  for 

girls. 
The  third  person  to  introduce  a  method  for  teaching  sewing  was 

school-director  Buhl  in  Wurtemberg.    He  introduced   the   Tact 

or  Time  method,  which  is  still  employed  to  a  certain  extent  in 

Carkruhe,  though  it  is  now  little  used  elsewhere. 

According  to  this  plan,  the  children  learn  their  stitches  according 
to  time,  naming  in  unison  each  movement  as  they  make  it. 
Sixty  little  girls  chant  thus  in  4.  monotonous  sing-song  over  their 
knitting :  Needle  through,  thread  taken,  bring  it  back,  take  it  oS. 
It  is  claimed  for  this  method  that  it  prevents  the  formation  of 
slovenly  habits  of  work  and  keeps  a  class  together.  At  the  same 
time  it  soon  becomes  mechanical  and  has  none  of  the  real  pleasure - 
giving  properties  of  the  kindergarten  songs  which  teach  the  little 
ones  in  many  English  infant  schools  how  to  thread  and  hold  their 
needles,  wear  their  thimbles,  or  handle  the  scissors. 

Methodical  instruction  was  introduced  about  the  same  time  in 
Vienna,  and  here  again  it  was  originated  bv  men,  chief  of  whom 
was  Herr  Godin. 
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In  1892  these  ideas  had  made  so  much  progress  in  Germany 
that  ministerial  recommendations  on  the  teaching  of  sewing  and 
the  examination  of  teachers  were  issued  (see  p.  76). 

« 

Method  and  Programme, 

The  method  of  instruction  varies  little  in  different  parts  of 
Germany.  Though  sewing  is  a  compulsory  subject  for  every  student 
who  qualifies  for  her  teacher's  diploma,  the  needlework  instruction 
is  in  the  hands  of  special  technical  teachers  wherever  it  is  possible 
to  secure  their  services.  This  is  noticeably  the  case  in  the  large 
towns,  where  differentiation  of  work  among  the  members  of  the 
teaching  staff  is  easily  arranged.  A  great  many  teachers  only 
teach  needlework,  but  others  vary  their  work  after  qualifying  as 
driUing  or  housewifery  teachers.  Even  in  small  country  towns 
a  technical  teacher  is  often  appointed  who  can  take  charge  of  the 
continuation  school  or  similar  classes  for  cookery,  and  teach  drilling 
and  some  of  the  sewing  in  the  primary  school  and  thus  fill  her  time, 
while  the  children  have  the  advantage  of  her  specialised  training. 

Teachers  are  provided  with  a  large  blackboard  and  generally 
with  demonstration  frames.  The  latter  are  strung  with  coarse 
yam,  and  every  stitch  required  in  sewing  or  mending  can  be  shown 
on  them  before  the  children  themselves  attempt  to  sew.  The 
lessons  are  generally  given  in  an  ordinary  class-room,  but  in  large 
schools  a  bright  and  light  room  may  be  devoted  to  sewing  alone. 
However,  it  rarely  differs  from  the  other  class-rooms,  except  that  a 
small  closet  or  large  cupboard  is  provided  for  the  storage  of  work 
and  materials. 

All  the  children  have  sewing  cushions,  such  as  are  in  this  country 
chiefly  used  by  upholstresses.  In  Carlsruhe,  long  narrow  cushions 
are  laid  along  the  edges  of  the  tables  or  desks.  The  work  is  laid 
over  these  cushions  and,  when  necessary,  pinned  to  them.  The 
smaller  weighted  cushions  used  in  other  schools  also  serve  to 
secure  the  work  and  so  to  keep  the  long  seams,  hems,  etc.,  flat 
and  even. 

When  the  little  girls  first  begin  their  knitting  lessons  they  are 
six  or  seven  years  old.  Each  child  has  to  provide  a  bag  or  basket 
for  her  work,  and  in  some  places  a  small  cloth  to  protect  it  from 
dirt.  In  Strassburg  the  orders  are  very  precise,  and  every  child 
must  bring  a  basket  with  a  lid.  Of  course  all  these  receptacles  are 
marked  with  the  pupils'  names,  and  in  general  they  show 
evidence  of  much  care  on  the  part  of  mothers  who  want  their 
children  to  make  a  good  appearance  at  school. 

The  children  have  nearly  always  to  pay  for  their  own  materials. 
Sometimes  they  bring  them  from  home,  but  very  often  the  teacher 
keeps  a  store  of  the  prescribed  articles,  and  extra  time  is  allowed 
her  for  the  necessary  shopping.  In  cases  of  extreme  poverty 
exceptions  are  made,  and  in  Alsace-Lorraine  the  materials  are 
generally  free. 

"Hand-work"  (Handa^beit)  is  the  term  used   in  Germany  to 
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include  sewing,  knitting,  crochet,  etc.  As  this  term  has  a  wider 
meaning  in  English  it  might  be  misleading  to  use  it  here,  and  there- 
fore the  narrower  name  of  needlework  is  adopted  and  used  to  include 
knitting  and  crochet. 

In  all  classes  of  schools  quiet  is  insisted  on  during  the  needlework 
lessons,  and  the  German  regulations  forbid  reading  aloud,  the 
practice  of  conversation  in  foreign  languages,  or  any  oti^er  diversion. 
In  Austria  reading  aloud  is  permitted  if  it  does  not  interfere  with  the 
work. 

In  different  states  and  different  school  years  the  sewing  hours 
vary  from  two  to  six  weekly.  Four  hours  may  be  taken  as  the 
general  weekly  average,  and  a  lesson  usually  lasts  two  hours. 
This  seems  rather  a  long  time  for  the  little  ones  who  can  only  do 
plain  knitting,  and  some  schools  start  with  an  hour.  However, 
no  strain  was  apparent  in  the  classes  visited. 

Simidtaneous  or  class  teaching  is  imiversal.  The  children  start 
each  new  step  together,  and,  where  the  time-method  is  popular, 
they  practise  in  unison.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  simultaneous 
teaching  carried  in  Carlsruhe  that  all  the  teachers  in  the  town  have 
to  keep  the  corresponding  classes  together.  The  lessons  are 
arranged  at  a  monthly  conference,  and  thus  the  inspectress  knows 
fairly  accurately  what  is  being  taught  in  every  needlework  class  in 
every  elementary  school  on  any  given  day. 

Of  course,  in  every  class  there  is  great  variety  of  ability,  and 
therefore  each  child  has  some  extra  work  (Nebenarbeit)  with  which 
to  fill  up  the  time  if  she  gets  ahead  of  her  companions.  This  gives 
opportunity  for  extra  practice  in  difficult  stitches,  and  also  for 
simple  ornamental  work,  such  as  crochet  edgings,  etc. 

As  in  England,  very  fine  materials  are  forbidden,  but  the  different 
kinds  of  darning  which  have  long  been  given  up  in  our  primary 
schools  are  still  taught  in  Germany,  and  the  programmes  seem 
therefore  rather  overburdened  if  girls  under  fourteen  years  of  age 
are  not  only  to  learn  but  to  practise  and  remember  every  detail 
of  their  work. 

Many  different  programmes  are  issued,  but  in  the  end  all  the 
German  and  Austrian  children  get  through  much  the  same  amount 
of  work.  The  division  varies,  the  samplers  are  more  or  less  elaborate, 
the  garments  made  in  the  upper  classes  suit  the  fashion  or,  in  the 
country,  the  costume  of  the  locality,  but  in  essentials  the  sketch 
of  a  plan  given  here  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  work  carried  out 
by  aU  German  girls  between  six  or  seven  and  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years  of  age.  Knitting,  crochet,  marking,  sewing  proper,  mending, 
and  the  cutting  out  and  making  of  simple  undergarments  are  the 
chief  divisions  of  the  work.  A  few  years  ago,  five  or  more  compli- 
cated samplers  were  still  expected  from  every  girl.  The  present 
tendency  is  to  dispense  with  the  sampler  as  much  as  possible,  and 
much  ingenuity  is  shown  in  adapting  the  old  sampler  work  to 
some  useful  purpose.  This  has  had  an  excellent  effect  on  the 
children,  and  has  added  greatly  to  the  interest  taken  in  the  sewing 
lessons. 
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The  first  two  yeais,  and  sometimes  part  of  the  third,  are  devoted 
to  knitting.  The  different  stitches,  i.e.,  plain  and  purl  stitch, 
redaction  and  increasing,  and  sometimes  various  fancy  stitches, 
are  taught  in  the  first  year,  and  a  strip  showing  them  aU  may  still 
be  seen  in  some  schools.  In  others,  eighteen  of  the  strips  are  sewn 
together  to  make  a  child's  petticoat.  Sometimes  they  are  made 
into  oufb  or  comforters  or  kettle  holders.  Perhaps  the  most 
practical  application  is  to  be  found  in  Carlsruhe  and  Stuttgart, 
where  they  are  made  into  a  very  simple  washing  glove.  As  the 
children  have  to  learn  how  to  use  these  gloves  and  thereby  hear 
something  about  the  care  of  the  skin,  and  the  importance  of  cleanli- 
ness, hygienic  instruction  of  a  kind  useful  even  to  the  average  well- 
nurtured  German  child  is  introduced  more  forcibly  than  would  be 
possible  in  an  ordinary  theoretical  lesson. 

The  second  year  is  devoted  to  the  stockings,  which  in  one  way  or 
another  also  act  as  secondary  work  through  aU  the  succeeding  classes. 
First  they  have  to  be  hand-knitted  from  beginning  to  end,  then 
in  succeeding  years  new  heels  and  toes  have  to  be  knitted  in,  plain  or 
English  darning  practised,  Swiss  darning  or  darning  according  to 
the  web,  perfected  until  only  a  slight  extra  thickness  shows  where 
the  hole  has  been,  and,  finally,  stockings  and  socks  of  every  size 
and  for  every  age  show  that  the  children  have  thoroughly  mastered 
the  subject.  The  cheapening  of  knitting  machines  and  of  woven 
stockings  has  not  yet.  made  much  impression  on  this  kind  of  work 
in  Grermany,  but  one  wonders  how  long  the  old  custom  of  home- 
production  will  hold  its  own  against  the  competition  of  the  cheap 
ready-made  article. 

The  whole  or  part  of  the  third  year  is  also  occupied  with  stock- 
ings, this  time  with  ribbed  legs,  and  perhaps  knitted  repairs  are 
also  learnt.  In  some  schools  the  crochet  or  the  marking  samplers 
now  make  their  appearance.  A  square  of  crochet  work  is  made, 
showing  various  different  patterns  and  a  crochet  edging  is  added, 
either  of  white  or  scarlet.  The  marking  or  canvas  sampler  is 
familiar  to  everyone.  Different  kinds  of  letters,  figures,  and  orna- 
ments are  executed  in  different  stitches.  Cross-stitch  is  learnt 
perfectly  and  a  foundation  is  laid  for  various  other  stitches  which 
are  more  commonly  used  on  plain  materials.  Sometimes  the 
children  are  also  encouraged  to  invent  patterns  for  themselves. 

Ordinary  sewing  is  taught  from  the  fourth  or  fifth  year,  when^he 
children  are  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age.  Coarse  white  linen  is  used, 
and  in  many  places  the  sampler  is  simply  a  combination  of  various 
stitches,  which  are  introduced  with  great  ingenuity  into  about 
three-quarters  of  a  yard  of  material.  Straight  and  cross  seaming 
and  oversewing,  hemming,  herringbone  stitch,  tucking,  back-stitch, 
button-hole  and  blanket-stitch  are  all  shown  and  a  broad  hem  is 
made  at  one  end  for  button-holes,  eyelet-holes,  and  the  sewing  on 
of  hooks  and  eyes,  loops  and  strings.  Some  teachers  even  contrive 
to  add  gathers  and  pleats,  but  this  is  more  common  at  a  later  stage, 
when  dressmaking  is  begun.  In  Baden  and  parts  of  Bavaria  this 
sewing-sampler  is  later  transformed  into  a  really  pretty  apron. 
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A  deep  hem-stitched  border  or  a  frill  is  added  at  one  end  and  the 
other  is  gathered  into  a  narrow  band.  The  seams,  etc.,  are  so 
arranged  as  to  ornament  rather  than  disfigure  the  whole,  and  the 
children  have  the  pleasure  of  using  their  work  instead  of  laying 
it  by  for  occasional  admiration. 

The  fifth  to  the  seventh  years  are  very  busy.  Not  only  must 
all  the  different  kinds  of  patching  and  mending  be  learnt  and 
practised,  but  simple  chemises  and  other  kinds  of  underclothing 
are  cut  out  and  made.  The  patterns  are  also  entered  and  described 
in  exercise  books,  in  order  that  the  children  may  be  able  to  repeat 
them  later.  Everything  is  made  in  the  right  size  for  the  workers 
and  all  articles  are  nicely  finished  and  marked.  The  moments 
for  "  extra  work  "  also  provide  crochet  edgings  for  the  chemises. 

In  Strassburg  and  some  other  places  optional  mending  classes 
are  provided  either  by  the  town  or  by  private  people  ;  the  children 
bring  worn  garments  from  home  and  have  extra  practice  in  applying 
what  has  been  learnt  at  school. 

If  there  is  an  eighth  year,  machine -sewing  is  begun,  and  in  some 
places  time  is  found  for  a  white  embroidery  sampler  showing  the 
most  usual  kinds  of  scalloping  and  of  raised  marking. 

Altogether  a  very  great  deal  of  work  is  expected  during  these 
years,  and  many  teachers  find  it  difficult  to  get  through  the  whole 
course.  Beautiful  specimens  of  children's  work  are  shown  at 
exhibitions,  etc.  The  average  production  is  by  no  means  unlike 
a  piece  of  work  from  the  same  stage  in  any  English  council  school. 
There  is  the  same  difficulty  in  securing  regular  stitching,  the  same 
difficulty  in  keeping  the  work  clean.  In  view  of  the  greater  sim- 
plicity of  the  English  course  and  the  longer  time  over  which  it  is 
spread  English  girls  ought  to  attain  greater  facility  in  what  they 
actually  learn  than  their  German  sisters.  Here  the  deeply  ingrained 
housewifely  spirit  of  the  people  imdoubtedly  comes  to  the  aid  of  the 
German  girl. 

How  much  the  pupils  remember  depends  chiefly  on  individual 
capacity.  When  they  go  into  a  more  advanced  school  of  needlework 
it  is  generaUy  found  necessary  to  recapitulate  at  least  the  sewing 
sampler.  Many  teachers  go  over  the  whole  ground  covered  in 
the  elementary  school,  with  the  exception  of  the  knitting.  The 
avtrage  opinion  among  the  more  advanced  teachers  seems  to  be 
that,  given  average  ability,  a  good  foundation  for  future  proficiency 
is  laid  in  the  elementary  school,  but  that  further  training  is  neces- 
sary if  a  girl  is  to  attempt  successfully  the  general  sewing  needed 
in  an  ordinary  household,  whether  artisan  or  middle-class. 

The  ordinary  traveller  in  Germany,  accustomed  to  the  woe-begone 
appearance  of  the  children  in  the  poorest  streets  of  English  towns, 
will  see  at  once  that  the  German  women  do  not  entirely  give  up 
sewing.  Ragged  children  can  be  found  even  in  Germany,  but  their 
rarity  shows  that  few  women  lay  aside  sewing  altogether  after 
leaving  school,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  art  is  often  lost 
entirely  by  an  English  girl  who  has  to  undertake  the  rougher  kinds 
of  factory  work  from  the  time  she  leaves  school. 
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B. — Cookery  and  Housewifery. 

(i.)  Methods. 

Cooking,  lessons  on  food-values,  cleaning,  hygiene,  washing  and 
ironing,  in  so  far  as  they  are  taught  in  German  elementary  schools, 
are  all  combined  in  the  weekly  half -day  spent  in  the  school  kitchen. 
As  we  have  seen,  every  year  increases  the  number  of  Grerman  towns 
which  have  added  these  subjects,  combined  under  the  name  of 
housewifery,  to  the  curriculum  of  the  elementary  schools.  The 
old  controversy  as  to  the  value  of  such  instruction  is  not  dead. 
There  are  still  many  educationists  who  assert  that  such  lessons 
are  waste  of  time,  and  that  the  children  are  too  young  to  remember 
and  to  benefit  permanently  by  the  few  lessons  for  which  the 
elementary  school  can  give  the  means  and  the  time.  Many 
advocates  of  this  instruction  share  these  misgivings  to  the  full,  but 
find  them  more  than  counter -balanced  by  the  dread  of  a  more 
extended  decadence  of  home  life  and  comfort  among  the 
working  classes.  It  is  urged  that  even  a  smattering  of  knowledge 
is  an  advantage  to  a  girl,  and  the  only  way  to  ensure  that 
she  gets  it  is  to  take  away  from  the  lessons  any  permissive 
character  and  combine  them  with  hefr  compulsory  education. 
The  bravest  are  those  who  go  further,  make  a  continuation  school 
compulsory  and  so  give  the  lessons  at  a  slightly  later  age,  as  in 
Baden  and  parts  of  Bavaria,  as  also  in  Solothum  and  other  dis- 
tricts in  Switzerland.  Quite  apart  from  the  increased  ability  to 
grasp  the  technical  subjects  taught  when  daily  Ufe  is  already  in 
close  contact  with  them,  the  compulsory  continuation  school  has 
great  social  value.  It,  so  to  speak,  bridges  over  the  gulf  between 
school  restraint  and  the  self-control  which  should  come  with  adult 
years.  It  provides  a  time  of  partial  restraint  and  adherence  to 
rule  and  order,  the  want  of  which  is  so  dangerous  to  many  English 
boys  and  girls  who  receive  at  one  stroke  their  full  freedom,  and 
partial,  if  not  complete,  independence  in  life.  ' 

Both  in  the  elementary  and  in  the  continuation  schools,  lessons 
and  kitchens  are  arranged  on  the  same  plan  in  every  part  of  Ger- 
many, as  well  as  in  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Sweden,  etc.  Closer 
inspection  reveals,  in  Germany,  certain  underlying  differences  which 
give  considerable  variety  to  the  teaching.  These  technical  lessons 
are  governed  by  two  ground  theories.  The  older  is  the  idea  worked 
out  by  Fraulein  Foerster  in  Cassel.  According  to  her  followers, 
children  of  thirteen  are  too  young  to  become  cooks,  and,  moreover,  to 
train  cooks  is  not  the  province  of  the  school.  The  educational 
aim  of  the  teachers  is  to  rouse  interest  and  to  bring  the  ordinary 
lessons  of  the  school  into  touch  with  actual  life.  All  the  natural 
science,  geography,  arithmetic,  etc.,  learnt  in  earlier  years  must 
find  practical  application  in  the  school  kitchen.  Housewifery  is 
to  be  the  educational  subject  which  sums  up  all  these,  just  as  the 
English  schoolboy  finds  in  trigonometry  a  practical  application 
of  his  algebra  and  geometry.  According  to  this  idea,  the  amoimt 
of  food  cooked  and  the  number  of  recipes  learnt  become  of  minor 
importance.    The  reasons  for  cooking,  the  relative  values  of  various 
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ingredients,  and  the  fundamental  rules  for  dealing  with  tliem  are 
the  ground  work  of  the  lessons,  and  the  kitchen  becomes  a  sort 
of  school  laboratory  in  which  habits  of  order,  cleanliness  and 
promptitude  are  indeed  learnt,  and  in  which  a  foundation  is  laid  that 
should  enable  the  children  later  to  attempt  any  more  advanced 
technical  work  that  they  may  wish  to  learn.  It  aims  at  preparing 
them  to  become  housewives  when  years  and  strength  shall  have 
given  them  the  requisite  physical  and  mental  capacity,  but  its 
supporters  assert  that  little  girls  of  fourteen  cannot  be  either  cooks 
or  housewives,  and  that  any  attempt  to  overburden  their  minds 
with  the  necessary  technical  knowledge  results  in  a  process  of 
memory  and  not  of  deduction,  and  that  the  whole  is  apt  to  be  lost 
in  the  course  of  the  two  or  three  succeeding  years. 

Accordingly,  very  simple  dishes  are  cooked,  and  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  year  only  one  dish  is  allowed  at  each  lesson. 

The  syllabus  of  instruction  issued  for  these  housewifery  classes 
is  given  on  p.  90.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  children  are  reminded 
at  each  fresh  step  of  the  corresponding  lessons  in  the  lower  classes. 

This  method  is  too  slow  for  many  authorities,  and,  particularly 
where  this  kind  of  teaching  is  rather  new,  we  find  the  kitchens 
ruled  by  an  idea  diametrically  opposite  to  that  prevalent  in  Cassel. 
The  children  are  too  young  to  understand  much  theory,  and  the 
opportunity  is  too  precious  to  be  wasted  in  mere  discussion.  Here 
is  their  chance  to  learn  to  cook  ;  let  them  do  so  and  have  all  the 
practice  possible.  Thus  the  children  are  taught  in  Strassburg,  in 
Cologne  and  the  neighbouring  cities,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  in 
Bavaria  also.  In  Cologne  or  Strassburg  a  complete  meal  is  cooked 
at  every  lesson,  and  in  Cologne  the  children  dine  at  school  on 
cooking  days,  coming  to  the  kitchen  at  10  a.m.  and  going  back 
to  school  at  2  p.m.,  and  already  at  the  second  or  third  lesson  two  or 
three  dishes  are  simultaneously  prepared  under  each  system.  Under 
all  sjrstems  the  recipes  and  accounts  are  written  out  and  the  why  and 
wherefore  of  every  stage  in  the  process  is  always  carefully  explained. 

There  are  many  schools  which  hold  an  intermediate  position 
between  Cassel  and,  for  example,  Cologne.  Chief  of  these  is  Carls- 
ruhe,  and,  as  the  Carlsruhe  Seminar  has  been  training  teachers 
since  1883,  its  influence  is  widely  spread,  though  every  teacher 
finds  that  methods  must  be  adapted  to  suit  each  fresh  district. 
This  applies  especially  in  Germany,  where  the  different  States  have 
so  long  been  separate  and  individual,  not  only  in  government,  but 
also  in  costume,  food,  and  many  of  the  minor  customs  of  life. 

Whatever  the  advantages  of  the  two  systems  may  be,  it  is  evident 
that  the  Cassel  method  of  teaching  is  a  great  strain  on  the  teacher. 
The  children  must  be  interested  and  kept  attentive  for  four  hours, 
and  the  less  the  practical  work  the  more  difficult  would  this  seem 
to  be.  Possibly  the  fact  that  the  very  best  of  the  Cassel-trained 
teachers  are  installed  in  the  local  schools  may  help  to  account  for 
the  pleasure  and  unflagging  interest  shown  by  their  pupils.  What- 
ever the  cause,  any  signs  of  weariness  and  inattention  observed 
in  the  course  of  the  present  inquiry  have  been  found  in  the  kitchens 
where  the  more  crowded  programme  is  adopted.    This  seemed 
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at  first  very  surprising,  but  after  all  the  children  are  likely  to  be 
more  interested  where  they  have  only  to  do  what  they  thoroughly 
understand,  and  a  class  of  girls  of  twelve  or  thirteen  who  cook 
stuffed  veal  (calf  s  breast),  ''  salted  potatoes  "  and  spinach  at  the 
third  lesson,  as  was  seen  in  one  elementary  school,  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  do  more  than  commit  the  recipes  to  memory,  careful 
as  the  teacher  was  to  explain  all  that  was  done. 

Naturally,  all  the  authorities  make  equal  claims  regarding  the 
after  use  of  their  partictdar  plan  of  teaching.  Evidence  has  been 
obtained  from  other  sources  which  inclines  one  to  the  belief  that 
the  necessity  of  cooking  a  complete  meal  at  every  lesson  from 
the  first  onwards  leads  to  much  after-forgetfulness.  The  Baden 
schools  seem  to  show  very  good  results.  In  Cassel  it  is  significant 
of  the  value  attached  by  the  parents  to  the  housewifery  lessons  that 
since  all  girls  who  succeed  in  reaching  the  highest  class  have  had 
this  privilege,  there  have  been  far  fewer  applications  than  formerly 
for  the  German  equivalent  of  the  English  labour-certificate. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  quote  the  opinion  of  one 
of  the  most  experienced  authorities  in  Switzerland,  where  each 
kind  of  teaching  has  been  fully  tried  and  where  the  after-results 
can  also  be  carefully  compared  by  the  inspectresses  in  the  course 
of  their  visits  to  adult  schools  and  classes.  Like  most  others, 
Swiss  ladies  started  by  thinking  the  Cassel  method  rather  overdone, 
and  a  reduction  of  theory  with  an  increase  of  cooking  much  to  be 
desired.  Experience  has  led  them  to  the  same  conclusion  as  that 
gained  by  the  writer  in  the  course  of  watching  the  varying  degrees  of 
fatigue  in  the  little  pupils  in  the  different  States,  viz.,  that  the 
preference  must  be  given  to  a  plan  of  instruction  which  is  inductive, 
where  each  step  follows  naturally  from  the  one  before  it  and^  above 
all,  where  the  progress  is  sufficiently  slow  for  every  point  to  be 
thoroughly  mastered  and  comprehended.  Such  advantages  the 
Cassel  method  undoubtedly  has,  but  it  needs  an  exceptional  teacher 
to  make  it  really  operative,  and  it  has  many  opponents  who  find  it 
too  ideal  and  scientific  for  the  needs  of  daily  life  and  untalented 
pupils. 

A  specimen  lesson  offers  no  great  points  of  difference  from  similar 
lessons  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  class  consists  of  sixteen 
to  twenty-four  children,  twenty-four  being  the  usual  number,  though 
it  is  occasionally  exceeded,  and  in  Saxony  as  many  as  forty 
children  are  put  under  the  care  of  a  teacher  with  an  assistant  or 
a  pupil-teacher.  Where  there  are  only  twenty-four  children,  the 
teacher  has  no  assistance.  In  any  case,  the  pupil  teacher  system 
is  seldom  favoured  in  Germany,  though  students  in  training  are  often 
expected  to  conduct  a  class  in  the  presence  of  their  critical  comrades. 

In  arranging  the  lessons,  their  practical  application  at  home  is 
always  borne  in  mind.  The  school  kitchen  is  to  resemble  the  home 
in  every  detail  possible,  and  stoves,  utensils  and  furniture,  as  well 
as  the  dishes  cooked,  are  to  be  such  as  are  familiar  to  every  child 
present.  To  carry  out  this  idea,  the  children  always  work  in 
groups  or  families,  four  or  six  being  the  usual  number  in  each  group« 
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The  membeis  of  a  group  are  numbered  (one  to  six  or  one  to 
tour)  and,  during  the  lesson,  each  number  has  certain  duties 
attached  in  order  that  the  general  work,  cleaning  and  order  of  the 
kitchen  may  be  learnt.  In  most  elementary  schools  the  children 
change  their  numbers  once  a  month.  In  Badqn  the  division  of  duties 
for  four  groups  of  six  children  is  based  on  the  following  plan  : — 


Before  the  Lesson. 

During  the  Lesson. 

After  the  Jjesson. 

1. 

Fill  the  water-well 

and  can. 
Lay  the  fire. 

Keep  up  the  fire. 

Keep  the  floor  clean. 

Fetch  and  return  the 
necessary  provisions 
from  the  store  room. 

Sweep  and  clean  the 

floor. 
Put  away  brush,  pan, 

and  dusters. 

2. 

Fetch  coal  and  wood. 
Cut  up  wood. 

Lay  and  clear  the  table. 
Say  Grace. 

Take  all  refuse  to  the 
box  provided. 

• 

Collect  the  crockery 
for  washing. 

Clear  the  stove  and 
empty  the  water- 
wen  ;  clean  the  brass 
rod  and  knobs. 

Rub  and  wash  the 
hearthstone. 

3. 

Arrange  the  writing 
materials   and   at- 
tend to  the  ink  pots. 

Keep  the  table  clean, 
and  cover    it  with 
paper  for    writing. 
Qive  out  and  collect 
exercise  books. 

Diah  up. 

Clean  the  table,  wash 
the  stools,  and  put 
them  on  the  table. 

Clean  the  *'  selling 
table  "  and  wipe  the 
cupboard  shelves. 

4. 

Fetch  the  water  for 
the  stove  in  a  pail. 

Keep  the  pail  full  of 

water. 
Keep  the  kettles,  etc, 

in  order. 

* 

Wash  up  the  crockery 

etc. 
Clean  the  sink,  etc. 
Wash   out  and  hang 

up      the      kitchen 

cloths. 

6. 

Attend  to  thecrockerv 
cupboard.   Qowitn 
No.  2  to  the  cellar 
and  carry  the  lan- 
tern. 

Get  out  the  crockery, 
empty  it,  and   put 
it  out  of  the  way. 

Wipe  the  crockery,  etc. 

a 

Do     the     shopping. 
Qive  out  towels.  Ke- 
ceive  the  purse  and 
count  the  money. 

Make  up  the  accounts. 

Shopping. 

Keep  the  purse. 

Count  the  money  and 
return  the  nnrse. 

Pat  away  crockery,  etc 

Hang  up  the  towels  to 
dry. 

Gean  the  floor. 

In  cooking  the  children  generally  work  in  pairs.  Each  pair 
then  prepares  a  complete  meal  if  possible,  and  only  at  the  end  are 
the  two  or  three  portions  put  together  to  make  one  dish  for  the 
group.    Another  plan  is  to  make  each  pair  responsible  for  one  dish. 
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The  duties  connected  with  the  actual  cooking  are  divided  afresh 
before  each  lesson.  The  lesson  begins  with  a  description  of  the 
menu  for  the  day,  and  the  hygienic  teaching  arising  from  it.  The 
food  value  of  the  ingredients,  their  origin,  cost,  preservation  and 
adulteration  are  aU  treated,  and  as  much  of  the  lesson  as  is  possible 
is  conveyed  by  means  of  question  and  answer.  Then  the  recipes 
must  be  dictated,  the  quantities  and  cost  entered  in  the  account 
books,  and  some  recapitulation  generally  takes  place.  In  Munich 
most  of  this  theory  is  given  in  a  distinct  lesson  and  the  children 
have  more  time  for  practical  work.  When  space  permits,  a  small 
garden  is  attached  to  the  school,  where  each  child  has  a  tiny  patch 
in  which  to  grow  some  kind  of  vegetable. 

The  theoretical  part  of  the  lesson  is  divided  according  to 
the  practical  work  necessary  for  the  day.  At  one  point  the  teacher 
stops  while  the  fires  are  lighted,  water  fetched,  etc.  Whenever  a 
natural  pause  occurs  in  the  cooking,  part  of  the  theory  occupies  it. 
As  soon  as  the  dishes  are  ready  the  tables  are  laid,  and  the  children 
sit  down  according  to  their  groups,  grace  is  said,  and  the  food  is 
served  and  eaten.  Afterwards  a  most  vigorous  and  thorough 
cleaning-up  occupies  the  last  hour,  if  not  longer. 

Considering  the  relaxation  of  the  meal,  the  four  hours  usually 
devoted  to  a  housewifery  lesson  do  not  seem  too  long  for  the  children. 
The  demonstration  lesson,  as  understood  in  England,  is  entirely 
absent.  The  teacher  does  a  little  informal  demonstration  as  occa- 
sion arises,  but  the  English  observer  cannot  but  note  with  surprise 
the  entire  neglect  of  this  assistance  to  teaching  which  prevails  in  all 
classes  of  technical  schools  for  girls  in  Germany. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  inclusion  of  the  meal  seems  to  be  an 
unmixed  advantage,  which  might  perhaps  be  combined  with  the 
English  practice  of  selling  the  dishes  for  the  children  to  take 
home.  The  latter  plan  enlists  the  interest  of  some  of  the  parents, 
but  to  taste  all  that  you  have  cooked  has  its  educative  influence, 
especially  on  young  children. 

The  arrangements  regarding  shopping  vary  considerably. 
Unless  the  market  is  close  at  hand  the  teacher  generally  attends 
herself  to  the  general  shopping  and  only  takes  her  class,  or  a  detach- 
ment of  it,  under  particularly  favourable  conditions.  At  other 
times  "  No.  6  "  is  sent  on  any  extra  errands.  The  teacher  also 
weighs  out  most  of  the  provisions  required  before  the  class  assembles. 
Sometimes  a  class  that  has  finished  early  is  allowed  to  prepare  for 
the  class  coming  next  day,  by  weighing  out  and  making  up  the 
necessary  packets  of  flour,  sugar,  etc. 

Either  the  teacher  or  two  children  appointed  for  the  purpose 
often  '"  keep  shop,"  sell  the  groceries  and  account  for  the  money 
received.  In  any  case,  the  children  have  to  keep  the  accounts  and 
understand  the  cost  of  everything  they  use. 

(ii.)    Syllabus  and  Cost. 

In  arranging  the  menus  for  the  housewifery  lessons  in  elemen- 
tary and  continuation  schools,  the  home  circumstances  of  the 
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pupils  are  continually  borne  in  mind.  At  all  coBta  must  the 
teachers  avoid  fostering  luxurious  tastes  in  their  pupils,  and  where 
such  additions  are  made  as  syrup  sauce  to  a  blanc-mange  or  sul- 
tanas to  a  bread  pudding  the  teacher  not  only  points  out  the  possi- 
bility of  doing  without  these  luxuries,  but  she  also  proposes  various 
cheaper  substitutes  for  giving  the  additional  flavour  which  the 
younger  brother*  and  sisters  at  home  may  be  supposed  to  require. 
In  Cassel  about  250  marks  or  £12  per  annum  is  reckoned  for  the 
expenses  of  each  cookery  class  and  the  teachers  find  this  an  ample 
provision.  Where  more  practical  cooking  is  attempted  the  expenses 
are  greater,  but  the  meals  are  free  in  almost  all  these  schools.  In 
Alsace-Lorraine  the  peasantry  are  said  to  be  richer  than  in  Baden 
and  better  food  must  therefore  be  provided  if  the  children  are  to  be 
able  to  cook  for  a  household,  later.  In  part  of  Schaumburg-Lippe, 
where  the  old  yeoman  class  stiQ  possesses  the  land  and  large  estates 
are  unknown,  a  simple  housewifery  school  has  been  closed  because 
the  rich  peasants  insisted  that  their  daughters  should  enter  the  more 
expensive  school  which  had  boen  opened  close  by  for  girls  of  the 
upper  classes. 

In  schools  where  **  a  complete  meal "  is  cooked  the  menu  usually 
consists  of  either  soup  and  meat,  or  meat  and  vegetables,  or  else 
soup  or  meat  is  cooked  with  some  kind  of  pudding,  but  pudding  is 
by  no  means  a  necessary  constituent  of  a  complete  meal. 

The  teachers  usually  have  considerable  freedom  in  the  choice  of 
dishes.  A  list  of  main  subjects  is  issued  and  roimd  each  subject 
suitable  meals  are  grouped.  The  teacher  can  then  choose  the  exact 
dishes  according  to  the  state  of  the  market  and  time  of  year. 
Thus  we  have  preliminary  lessons  on  the  care  of  the  stove  and 
utensils.  These  are  followed  by  lessons  on  milk,  meat,  vegetables, 
grain,  fats,  starches,  fruit,  etc.,  etc.  The  chief  subject  for  the  day 
had  also  most  prominence  in  the  practical  work,  but  suitable  additions 
are  chosen  in  order  that  the  children  may  never  lose  sight  of  the 
hygienic  necessity  of  a  varied  diet.  In  Carlsruhe  the  housewifery 
is  as  strictly  organised  as  the  needlework,  and  two  menus  are 
chosen  for  each  week  and  no  further  choice  is  permissible  in  any 
class.  This  ensures  uniformity  of  teaching  and  enables  the  inspec- 
tress  to  watch  the  classes  more  carefully,  but  the  method  would  have 
disadvantages  for  teachers  who  are  accustomed  to  a  less  circum- 
scribed r^twe. 

In  Munich  and  Strassburg,  where  "complete  meals  "  are  the  rule, 
the  average  cost  is  between  id.  and  6d.  per  head. 

In  Baden  the  cost  is  often  as  low  as  2d.  or  2Jd.,  but"  here  the 
needs  of  a  poorer  public  must  be  borne  in  mind  as  the  teaching, 
being  compulsory,  reaches  the  very  poorest,  and  not  only  the 
children  of  the  superior  artisan  who  can  afford  to  allow  his  child 
an  extra  year  at  school,  as  is  still  the  case  in  Munich. 

According  to  information  supplied  by  the  courtesy  of  certain 
trades  union  officials  in  Stuttgart,  the  average  earnings  of  a  skilled 
working  man  in  the  hardware  trades  amount  to  about  24s.  a  week. 
Overtime  is  paid  at  the  same  rate,  and  though,  of  course,  many 
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men  can  earn  30b.  or  more  per  week,  a  greater  number  sink  below 
the  248.  and  are  in  the  same  circumstances  as  the  English  unskilled 
labourer  with  his  irregular  18s.  to  20b.  a  week.  Most  of  the  wives 
do  some  kind  of  home  work,  the  most  usual  in  this  particular  dis- 
trict being  machining  for  the  underclothing  factories.  With  hard 
work  they  can  earn  about  7s.  a  week  in  this  way,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  these  women  belong  to  the  skUled  artisan  class 
among  whom  the  standard  of  home  comfort  and  cleanliness  is  high, 
cramped  as  the  dwellings  necessarily  are.  In  consequence  women 
rarely  earn  as  much  as  the  7s.  if  there  are  young  children.  As  soon 
as  the  children  are  old  enough  they  must  help  in  the  house  in  order 
that  the  mother  may  be  free  to  work.  Rents  and  taxes  for  two  or 
three  rooms  and  the  share  of  a  kitchen  vary  from  4s.  3d.  to  lis.  3d. 
a  week  ;  in  Berlin,  roughly  speaking,  each  room  costs  3s.  per  week. 
Where  the  man  lives  outside  the  town  and  consequently  pays  a  lower 
rent,  much  of  the  pecuniary  profit  is  lost  through  travelling  and 
the  necessity  of  dining  at  a  restaurant.  The  women  of  the  labouring 
classes  reckon  to  spend  about  lOs.  a  week  on  food.  In  a  family 
consisting  of  a  man  and  wife  and  two  children,  and  reckoning  the 
two  children  as  one  adult,  this  gives'  barely  6d.  per  head  a  day  for 
food,  and  in  the  German  food  market  lOs.  has  little  if  any  greater 
purchasing  power  than  in  England.  From  these  figures  it  is  clear 
that  the  schools  with  their  2d.  dinners  are  well  calculated  to  meet 
the  home  needs  of  their  scholars.  Skilled  workmen  can  afford  a 
larger  sum  per  head,  but  it  is  proportionately  easier  to  plan  school 
meals  to  meet  the  larger  income. 

In  Cologne,  in  three  or  four  schools  where  the  children  were 
cooking  for  the  second  time,  all  the  classes  were  dining  ofE  different 
kinds  of  sausages,  with  the  addition  of  potatoes  prepared  in  various 
appetising  ways,  and,  in  one  case,  of  the  weU-known  Sauerkraut. 

The  Garlsruhe  2d.  dinners  naturally  all  consisted  of  almost  the 
same  dishes  at  the  time  when  the  classes  were  visited,  and  the  children 
were  cooking  a  kind  of  dumpling  made  from  groats,  egg,  and  bread- 
crumbs, and  eating  it  with  stewed  prunes  or  other  preserved  fruit. 

A  more  expensive  meal  in  Munich  was  arranged  as  follows  for  a 
class  who  were  nearing  the  end  of  the  school  year  : — 

Menu  for  4  to  5  Pebsons. 


liver-dumplings   in 
Soup. 

Beef. 

Oreen  Beans. 

Pf. 
ilb.  bullock's  Uver    22 
Suet       -        -        -    5 
Onion,  parsley,  or 

mai^oram  -        -    2 
«  stale  rolls    -       -  12 
^  litre  mUk    -        -    5 

legg      -       ■       -    ^ 
i  dessert-spoon  salt 

and  water  -        -    - 

Pf.62 

li  lb.  beef 
1|  litre  water     - 
Seasoning 
(onion,  etc) 

^Ik. 

Mk 
1-03 

2 
105 

Pf. 
1  lb.  beans   -        -  15 
25  gr.  butter        -    6 
3   dessert-spoons 
flour,  1  of  vine- 
gar,   salt    and 
pepper      -       -    3 

24 

5  rolls          -        -  10 

Pf.34 

Total  Mk.  1*01,  or  nearly  28.  per  group. 
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There  were  only  eighteen  children  in  the  last-mentioned  class,  but 
the  teacher  always  shares  the  meal,  and  in  this  case  the  head-master 
of  the  school  was  also  invited.  Only  one  meal  was  cooked  at  each 
stove,  and  one  girl  in  each  group  watched  the  cooking  of  everything, 
though  the  others  did  the  mixing  and  preparing.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  course  most  teachers  give  one  or  two  lessons  on  pre- 
serving. This  is  very  necessary,  as  the  artisan's  wife  is  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  still  expected  to  preserve  fruit,  vegetables  and  eggs 
for  the  winter,  and  nearly  every  dwelling  is  provided  with  a  cellar  for 
the  storage  of  potatoes,  fuel,  etc. 

(iii.)    Equipment, 

The  earliest  school  kitchens  were  very  humble  afiaiis.  Some  are 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  older  schools  or  in  country  districts  where  it 
is  very  difficult  to  secure  the  extra  funds  for  any  innovation.  In 
the  modem  schools  every  efiEort  is  made  to  make  the  kitchen  as 
perfect  and  as  attractive  as  possible.  A  room  in  the  basement 
or  on  the  ground  floor  is  generally  selected,  but  it  must  be  well- 
lighted  and  airy  and  there  are  often  windows  on  two  sides.  The 
floor  is  tiled  or  covered  with  a  thick  linoleum.  The  latter  plan 
seems  to  be  preferred  by  the  teachers,  as  they  find  it  easier  to  keep 
clean.    Many  of  the  old  kitchens  still  have  wooden  floors. 

Where  possible,  the  pipes  from  the  stoves  are  carried  out  under 
the  floor,  in  order  to  reduce  the  heat  of  the  room.  A  deep  dado 
of  tiles,  generally  white,  with  a  blue,  red,  or  green  border,  surrounds 
the  room  and  occasionally  reaches  to  the  ceiling.  At  one  end  is  a 
small  platform,  with  the  teacher's  desk  and  chair,  and  behind  her 
is  the  blackboard. 

Some  modem  schools  have  the  kitchen  on  the  top  floor,  and  this 
plan  has  great  advantages.  Not  only  are  other  rooms  free  from 
the  smell  of  cooking,  but  the  kitchen  itself  is  beautifully  light  and 
airy.  Such  an  upstairs  kitchen,  visited  in  Cologne,  seemed  to 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired  when  once  one  arrived  there.  The 
wide  view  and  freshness  of  the  air  offered  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
kitchens  in  neighbouring  schools.  The  kitchen  was  big  enough 
to  have  a  large  extra  space  free  at  one  end.  The  floor  was  tiled,  the 
walls  painted  white,  and  the  cupboards  and  fittings  were  prettily 
shaped  and  painted  in  red  and  blue.  Cream-coloured  casement 
curtains  hung  at  the  windows,  and  though  there  was  no  luxury,  the 
whole  place  had  a  most  attractive  air  at  once  of  simplicity  and 
homeliness.  A  good  larder  and  storage  for  coal  and  wood  were  pro- 
vided on  the  same  floor,  also  a  private  room  for  the  teacher,  this 
last  being  a  feature  of  all  the  newer  schools  in  Cologne.  Above, 
the  roof  space  was  utilised  for  drying  the  kitchen  washing,  while  the 
mangle  and  irons  were  in  the  kitchen.  Other  towns  provide  equally 
attractive  rooms,  but  no  basement  room  can  give  such  an  impression 
of  brightness  and  airiness. 

In  furnishing  the  kitchen,  the  idea  of  groups  or  families  regulates 
every  detail.    There  are  four  stoves,  four  tables,  with  six  stools  each, 
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four  cupboards  with  their  complete  sets  of  utensils — in  fact,  four 
of  everything,  so  that  each  group  may  be  in  reality  a  complete 
and  independent  class.  The  sinks  are  often  only  a  cold  tap  over 
a  basin,  but  many  towns  have  added  washing-boards.  Where  this 
is  not  done,  the  washing  tubs  stand  on  the  stools  by  their  respective 
tables,  on  which  the  clean  crockery  and  utensils  are  laid  ready  for 
fhe  dryers.  Where  there  are  only  four  children  in  a  group,  every- 
thing is  provided  six  times  in  each  kitchen,  the  stoves  and  tables 
standing  in  pairs.  The  stoves  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  so 
that  all  the  children  of  a  group  can  stand  round  them,  but  they 
are  otherwise  exactly  like  the  stoves  found  in  the  kitchens  of  the  dis- 
trict. In  Munich  an  extra  table,  or  rather  set  of  three  shelves,  stands 
by  each  stove  and  holds  the  pastry-board  and  rolling  pin,  small  brush 
and  dust  pan,  etc.  Most  of  the  utensils  are  of  cheap  enamelled 
ware,  though  some  schools  have  more  than  one  kind  in  order  that 
the  children  may  learn  all  kinds  of  cleaning  and  how  to  preserve 
the  better  class  articles.  The  taps  are  usually  between  the  windows, 
and  in  Bavaria  the  space  between  them  is  filled  by  long  narrow  tables 
with  a  shelf  below  for  pails,  etc.  Knives,  forks,  and  spoons  are 
kept  in  the  table  drawers.  In  Cassel,  for  example,  each  cupboard 
is  furnished  as  follows  for  a  group  of  four  : — 

1  market  basket  6  small  plates  3  large  pasizy-boards 

2  tubs  1  (blue)  colander  3  small  pons 
1  meat  dish                       1  soup  tureen  1  large  pan 

1  water  jug  3  small  brown  bowls  2  scrubbing  brushes 

6  glasses.  3  pots  with  handles  1  nail  bnish 

1  salt  box  3  iron  pots  1  pot  brush 

1  sieve  3  blue  pots  1  washing-up  bowl 

1  basket  for  wood  3  earthenware  pots  1  brush  and  dust  pan 

6  crockery  dishes  3  small  pastry- boards  1  two-litre  measure. 

6  large  plates 

Extra  utensils  and  those  for  occasional  use,  such  as  cups  and 
saucers,  etc.,  are  kept  in  a  separate  room  which  is  provided  for  the 
general  stores. 

In  Munich,  where  as  many  as  three  teachers  sometimes  use  the 
same  kitchen  in  turn,  a  buffet  or  sideboard  is  provided  for  each 
class,  and  in  this  the  groceries  and  spare  crockery  are  kept. 

At  least  one  of  the  stoves  is  heated  by  gas.  In  some  places 
arrangements  are  made  by  which  all  the  stoves  can  be  adapted 
as  gas  stoves  during  the  sunmier. 

Each  child  has  two  kettle-holders  connected  by  a  long  string  by 
which  she  hangs  them  round  her  neck  or  waist.  Washing  half- 
sleeves  are  often  worn,  and,  of  course,  aprons  are  compulsory. 
In  the  State  school  at  Rheydt-am-Rhein  the  children  cover  their 
heads  with  neat  little  crotchet  caps,  and  this  gives  them  a  very 
smart  appearance.  All  these  things  are  generally  provided  by  the 
pupils,  though  the  school  may  keep  a  store  to  supply  occasional 
deficiencies.  Special  coarse  canvas  or  waterproof  aprons  for  clean- 
ing and  washing  up  are  kept  in  most  schools,  and  all  the  necessary 
oloths,  etc.,  ate  also  school  property. 
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C. — ^Laundry  Work. 

The  German  system  of  grouping  all  domestic  teaching  round  the 
domestic  hearth  leads,  no  doubt,  to  a  more  complete  correlation  of 
subjects  than  is  possible  imder  the  English  system  of  separate 
courses.  It  also  leads  to  less  complete  instruction  in  each  branch, 
and  the  subject  that  seems  to  suffer  most  is  laundry  work. 

Needlework  and  cookery  rightly  hold  the  most  important  places  in 
the  eyes  of  practical  educationists,  but,  perhaps,  the  pre-eminence 
assigned  to  these  subjects  hardly  gives  the  laundry  a  fair  chance. 
Housework  would  also  be  included  were  the  weekly  cleaning  of  the 
kitchen  which  takes  place  after  each  cookery  lesson  less  thorough. 
As  it  is,  the  ideas  of  cleanliness  and  order  instilled  are  probably 
sufficient  to  serve  for  the  work  of  the  two  or  three  rooms  which 
will  probably  be  in  each  girl's  charge  in  later  years. 

English  methods  of  teaching  laundry  work  do  not  find  much 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  German  ladies.  The  severely  simple 
equipment  and  methods  prescribed  in  their  schools  probably  point 
to  a  desire  to  keep  this  branch  of  teaching  more  or  less  in  abeyance. 
This  is  in  some  ways  a  wise  provision,  for  we  must  not  forget  that 
in  the  German  elementary  school  four  hours  a  week  during  one 
school  year  is  the  only  time  allotted  to  domestic  subjects  other 
than  needlework. 

Following  the  rule  that  the  children  must  be  responsible  for  all 
the  work  of  the  school  kitchen,  it  is  the  kitchen  linen  which  they 
learn  to  soak,  wash,  mangle  and  iron.  Following  also  the  German 
nde  so  strange  to  the  English  mind  that  the  household  is  not  to  be 
upset  by  a  weekly  wash,  these  lessons  in  laundry  work  take  place 
at  stated  intervals  during  the  year,  the  towels,  table  linen,  etc., 
being  provided  in  sufficient  quantities  to  last  for  several  weeks. 
For  example,  in  the  Munich  syllabus  for  continuation  classes  given 
in  Appendix  C,  the  14th,  30th,  and  37th  lessons  are  ^'  washing  days," 
and  the  whole  housewifery  course  occupies  thirty-seven  half -days. 

Preparation  for  lesson  14  is  made  during  the  preceding  week. 
Lessons  are  given  on  the  different  materials  used  in  washing,  «.«., 
water,  soap,  soda,  blue  and  starch.  In  elementary  schools  in 
other  German  towns  this  theoretical  teaching  is  given  in  the  kitchen, 
either  in  the  intervals  of  the  laundry  work  or  in  a  previous  lesson. 
On  washing  day  the  children  receive  either  bread  and  butter  or 
rolls  with  a  cup  of  cocoa  or  chocolate,  or  a  cold  meal  of  sausage  and 
salad  or  some  similar  dishes  which  do  not  require  much  preparation. 
If  the  lessons  are  held  more  often  than  once  a  week  provision  is  made 
beforehand  and  cakes  and  biscuits  are  baked  so  as  to  be  in  readiness. 
Part  of  a  second  lesson  is  generally  given  up  to  ironing. 

Special  laundries  are  rarely  seen,  though  sometimes  the  little 
room  with  a  stove  and  copper  which  has  been  provided  for  the 
school-keeper  is  called  into  requisition. 

In  most  schools  the  tubs  are  placed  on  the  stools  just  as  usual 
and  the  kitchen  washing  takes  the  place  of  the  washing  of  utensils 
and  crockery.    A  mangle  is  usually  part  of  the  kitchen  equipment, 
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and  in  these  schools  no  special  stove  is  provided  for  heating  the  irons. 
No  "  fine  ironing  "  is  attempted  and  the  table  linen  is  hardly  ever 
starched.  The  teacher  goes  as  far  as  she  professes  to  go ;  she 
teaches  the  daoghteis  of  working  men  to  thoroughly  cleanse  cloths 
and  dusters  and  the  rougher  sorts  of  table  linen  and  to  keep  the 
contents  of  the  linen  cupboard  in  order  and  repair.  Valuable  hints 
may  be  given  as  to  the  management  of  bed  and  body  linen,  but  the 
thorough  German  does  not  mean  to  attempt  too  much  for  the  time 
at  disposal,  and  therefore  laundry  work  proper  is  chiefly  a  subject 
for  more  advanced  housewifery  schools. 

D. — Gardening. 

In  Cassel,  Munich,  Baden  and  other  towns  an  attempt  is  made  to 
combine  a  little  practical  botany  with  the  housewifery  lessons. 
Wherever  it  is  possible,  each  class  has  its  small  patch  of  ground 
railed  off  from  the  playground.  A  few  flowers  are  tended  in  the 
centre,  but  the  growing  and  use  of  various  herbs  and  vegetables 
form  naturally  the  chief  subjects  of  instruction.  A  special  part  of  the 
exercise  books  is  kept  for  the  accounts  of  the  gardens,  and  the 
times  of  sowing  or  planting,  the  progress  of  the  plants,  etc.,  are 
all  described.  In  Cassel,  for  example,  the  school  year  begins 
in  the  spring,  when  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done  in  the  garden. 
At  this  time  the  children  are  not  ready  to  do  much  cooking  and  it 
is  easy  for  all  to  adjourn  to  the  garden  for  a  little  while  on  fine 
mornings.  As  the  summer  advances,  in  the  natural  course  of 
things,  the  garden  requires  less  attention  and  the  kitchen  more. 

E. — Hygiene. 

The  hygienic  part  of  the  teaching  is  so  closely  combined  with 
the  practical  work  that  perhaps  the  best  idea  will  be  given  by  a 
description  of  one  or  two  lessons  heard  by  the  writer. 

We  will  take  first  one  given  in  Cassel. 

The  kitchen  is  a  ground  floor  room,  and  has  a  tiled  floor,  a  light 
green  dado,  and  cream -<;oloured  walls.  Round  the  top  are  painted 
a  series  of  such  mottoes  as  :  "  Save  in  time,  and  you  have  in  need," 
"  The  little  kitchen  builds  the  big  house,"  "  Your  home  is  your 
kingdom — stay  there,"  etc.,  etc.  There  is  a  cellar  for  wood  and  coal, 
and  larder  and  store  room  for  extra  provisions  and  utensils. 

The  five  and  twenty  children  are  bright  and  tidy,  albeit  the 
patched  clothes  of  some  tell  of  home  poverty.  They  all  answer 
to  the  numbers  one,  two,  three  and  four,  but  the  teacher  knows 
most  of  their  names,  and  uses  the  numbers  as  little  as  possible. 

The  lesson  begins  with  recapitulation  of  the  theory  given  pre- 
viously. Everything  takes  the  form  of  question  and  answer,  and 
all  answers  are  given  in  complete  sentences.  The  lesson  precedes 
somewhat  as  follows  : — 

I. — (AU  children  seated  at  their  respective  tables) : — ^What  are 
the  constituents  of  the  body  and  why  do  we  need  food  ?     What 
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are  the  chief  kinds  of  food,  and  why  are  they  mixed  ?  We 
are  going  to  cook  "  milk  soup."  What  should  be  added  to 
make  a  complete  meal  ?  Other  meals  suggested  to  fulfil  the 
same  conditions. 

II. — ^Numbers  I,  2,  and  3  fetch  for  each  group  a  glass  of  sour  milk, 
a  strainer,  and  two  plates. 

III. — Look  at  the  milk.  What  are  the  parts  of  milk,  and  which  is 
the  cream,  etc. 

IV. — Skim  off  the  cream  and  strain  the  remainder  of  the  milk 
through  a  cloth. 

V. — Here  follows  a  short  lesson  on  cheese,  its  manufacture  and  value 
as  food.  Then  all  the  children  turn  towards  the  desk  and  the 
questions  as  to  the  parts  of  milk  and  the  effects  of- souring, 
straining  and  skimming  are  repeated. 

VI. — ^Sour  milk  is  a  favourite  dish  in  Germany,  andis  now,  therefore, 
treated  in  some  detail. 

The  children  are  already  acquainted  with  the  action  of  bacteria, 
the  value  of  ice,  boiling,  covering,  and,  above  all,  of  cleanliness  in 
the  preservation  of  milk.  The  digestion  of  milk  and  the  action  of 
the  gastric  juices  are  made  comprehensible  with  the  help  of  homely 
illustrations,  and,  at  about  nine  o'clock,  the  recipe  for  the  day  is 
slowly  evolved  by  quctetion  and  answer,  and  written  on  the  board 
as  follows : — 

Milk  soup — for  one  adult  or  two  children  : — 

i  litre  milk  -        -        -  10  pf. 
3  dessert  spoonB  of  flour     1  pf. 
Some  cold  water     • 
Teaspoon    of    salt    and 

dessert  spoon  of  sugar    |  pf .  J 

A  busy  time  follows  : — ^Numbers  1  lay  and  light  the  fires,  the 
two's  rinse  out,  empty  and  refill  the  water  wells,  the  three's 
buy  the  milk  and  flour  from  two  girls  who  have  been  told  off  to 
keep  shop,  while  the  four's  fill  the  washing  basins,  rinse  and  fill  the 
kettles,  and  wash  out  the  clothes  that  have  been  used  for  straining 
the  milk. 

VII. — The  rest  of  the  work  is  done  in  pairs  and  each  couple  cooks 
independently,  though  two  portions  are  finally  cooked  together, 
thus  making  one  for  each  stove.  At  this  early  stage,  however, 
there  are  twelve  little  pots  of  milk  on  the  fires  and  twelve  bowls 
holding  the  mixture  of  flour  and  water.  The  teacher  mixes  the 
first  bowl  of  soup,  and  then  each  pair  cooks  their  own  particular 
portion.  The  saucepans  are  then  stood  aside,  to  be  warmed  up 
again  when  required,  the  tables  are  cleared  and  covered  with  blotting 
paper,  and,  after  a  short  interval  in  the  playground,  the  recipes 
and  accounts  for  the  day  are  dictated,  and  the  notes  are  indexed. 

VIII. — If  the  weather  is  fine  the  class  now  migrates  to  the  garden  ; 
on  a  wet  day,  the  gardening  notes  are  written  up,  and  an  extra 
polishing  of  knives  or  utensils  fills  any  extra  time.     Before  the  tables 
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are  laid,  the  guest  who  happens  to  be  present  heara  an  amusing 
discussion  between  teacher  and  children  as  to  the  best  way  to  show 
hospitality.  These  discussions  always  result  in  a  clean  tablecloth, 
often  a  vase  of  flowers,  and  an  extra  plate,  and  nearly  always  an 
extra  portion  of  soup,  etc. 

The  meal  follows,  and  provides  opportunity  for  the  practice  of 
the  politeness  and  good  manners  which  are  too  often  obscured  in 
homes  when  the  pressure  of  poverty  is  great. 

The  cleaning  of  kitchen,  stoves  and  utensils  is  a  cheering  sight, 
especially  if  the  appearance  of  the  children  suggests  a  deficiency  of 
such  care  in  their  home  upbringing. 

Where  more  cooking  is  done  the  lesson  is  necessarily  rather 
differently  arranged,  though  to  the  superficial  observer  the  difference 
may  not  be  apparent  immediately. 

The  kitchen  equipment  is  the  same,  the  children  are  divided  into 
groups  in  the  same  way,  and  have  their  special  duties  told  out  to 
them. 

When  they  arrive  in  the  kitchen  the  work  for  the  day  is  described, 
and  the  details  are  rehearsed  until  each  child  knows  by  heart  what 
will  fall  to  her  share.  This  lesson  is  interrupted  or  may  even  be 
preceded  by  the  practical  work  of  lighting  fires,  filling  water -wells 
and  kettles,  etc. 

As  the  alternatives  of  practice  and  theory  proceed,  it  becomes 
obvious  that  the  demands  of  the  former  have  caused  the  slow  method 
of  teaching  by  question  and  answer  to  give  way  to  *more  direct 
teaching.  The  hygienic  or  scientific  facts  are  the  same  as  in  other 
classes,  but  here  the  teacher  repeats  them  slowly  and  distinctly, 
and  makes  different  children  repeat  what  she  has  said. 

In  Baden,  this  part  of  the  proceedings  is  utilised  as  the  reading 
lesson,  and  the  girls  read  in  turn  passages  describing  the  value  or 
preparation  of  different  kinds  of  food,  the  origin  of  rice,  potatoes, 
sugar,  etc. 

Only  a  few  practical  directions  are  given  at  a  time,  and  at  frequent 
intervals  the  teacher  rings  a  bell  to  call  the  class  to  attention,  a  few 
facts  are  perhaps  again  recited  by  teacher  and  pupils,  and  fresh 
directions  are  given. 

Under  this  "  dictation  method  "  the  children  learn  a  great  deal, 
and  with  young  children  it  is  easier  to  appeal  to  the  memory  than 
to  the  logical  faculties. 

Still,  the  observations  made  cannot  be  followed  out  into  all 
their  bearings  on  the  home  lives  and  experience  of  the  children, 
as  was  prettily  done  in  the  course  of  the  informal  talk  between 
teacher  and  pupils  in  one  of  the  classes  visited  in  Cassel. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  easier  to  give  a  lesson  according  to  this 
second  method,  and  therefore  better  results  are  sometimes  achieved 
with  teachers  and  pupils  of  average  capacity. 

This  fact  probably  accounts  for  the  impatience  with  which 
the  "  Cassel-method "  is  often  mentioned.  The  observer  must 
decide  for  himself  on  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  systems.  Each 
has  its  advantages,  and  the  success  of  any  given  class  depends  more 
on  the  teacher  than  on  her  system  of  teaching. 
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Such  lessons  as  these,  varying  only  in  the  relative  importance 
assigned  to  practice  and  theory,  are  now  being  given  in  many 
parts  of  Germany.  The  minute  sub-division  of  duties  which  is 
necessary  to  keep  all  employed  does  not  tend  to  give  the  children 
a  good  idea  of  their  work  as  a  whole.  Each  detail  is  learnt 
thoroughly,  and  where  the  children  are  drawn  from  the  better-class 
artisan  homes,  as  is  undoubtedly  the  case  in  Cassel  and  Munich, 
the  mothers  are  well  able  to  initiate  them  gradually  into  more 
complete  independence,  while  the  fact  that  her  child  already  knows 
how  to  set  about  each  detail  in  the  work  is  a  great  saving  of  time 
and  energy  to  the  busy  overworked  mother.  The  meal  seems  to 
be  a  very  desirable  institution.  It  connects  the  lesson  with  daily 
life  in  a  practical  way,  the  children  gain  in  refinement,  and  the 
practical  work  acquires  a  more  immediate  interest. 

In  Baden  the  lesson  often  lasts  only  three  hours,  and  the  work 
of  the  teacher  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  a  certain  amount 
of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  must  be  combined  with  the 
housewifery  instruction.  A  special  reading-book  has  been  issued 
to  meet  this  need,  and  the  origin,  value  and  preservation  of  food 
and  of  the  materials  used  for  furniture  and  clothing,  are  there 
described.  Questions  and  answers,  therefore,  give  place  to  reading 
aloud  in  these  classes,  and  great  attention  is  paid  by  the  teacher 
to  the  diction  and  expression  of  the  children.  Scope  for  writing 
is  given  in  the  exercise-books  which  contain  the  recipes,  and,  con- 
sidering the  .age  of  the  children  and  the  fact  that  no  rough  copies 
are  made,  these  are  everjrwhere  wonderfully  neat. 

Munich  gains  considerably  from  the  fact  that  the  teachers  who 
started  the  8th  classes  are  still  in  office  and  combine  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  pioneer  with  the  experience  gained  by  years  of  work. 
Extracts  from  the  syllabus  are  given  in  Appendix  C. 

The  general  time-table  is  arranged  as  follows  : — 


Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thorsday. 

Friday. 

Saturday. 

• 

(a) 

(6) 

(a) 

(6) 

8-9 
9-10 

Religion 
German 

Arith- 
metic 
German 

Cook- 
ing 

>» 

Sewing 

Religion 
Grerman 

Arith- 
metic 
German 

Sewing 

>» 

Cook- 
ing 

10-11 
11-12 

Domestic 
Economy 

»» 

«} 

Domestic 
Eksonomy 

Domestic 
Economy 

9) 

11 

2-3 

3-4 

Arith- 

metic 
Singing 

Domestic 
Economy 
Mending 

Arith- 
metic 
German 

Drawing 

4-5 

Drill* 

Drill 

*  A  detachment  of  the  class  often  spends  the  time  for  drilling  in  gardening. 
The  long  pause,  *.€.,  11  a.m.  till  2  p.m.,  is  given  in  order  that  the  children 
may  help  at  home,  should  the  mother  wish.  Extra  lessons  in  Fienoh  or  in 
technical  drawing  may  be  taken  if  desii^. 
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The  children  who  attend  the  Continuation  School  (5-10  hours 
weekly)^  in  preference  to  the  8th  class,  have  many  of  the  same 
lessons,  but  they  are  of  necessity  much  reduced  in  number.  Though 
only  ten  lessons  can  be  given  in  the  school  kitchen,  as  much  time 
as  possible  is  still  devoted  to  domestic  subjects. 

"Grerman''  stands  for  more  than  language  and  literature  and 
includes  also  the  lessons  on  health  and  education,  which,  in  the 
hands  of  a  competent  teacher,  prove  almost  the  most  interesting 
part  of  this  curriculum. 

The  arithmetic  consists  chiefly  of  mental  calculations  based  on 
the  requirements  of  an  ordinary  household.  The  reading-book 
abo  furnishes  some  literature  and  a  few  stories,  though  it  must  be 
c^Hdf essed  that  the  choice  of  literature  is  limited  by  the  desire  to 
make  everything  turn  on  the  education  necessary  for  a  good 
Hausfrau  with  all  the  domestic  virtues. 

The  exceptional  character  of  the  curriculum  of  the  8th  classes 
in  Munich  makes  it  necessary  to  consider  the  course  as  a  whole. 
It  is  specially  interesting  from  the  fact  that  here  rules  of  health 
and  the  care  of  children  are  more  carefully  taught  than  in  other 
Gterman  cities.  The  cookery  lessons  are  based  on  the  method 
usual  in  Grermany,  but  the  composition  of  the  menus  and  the 
necessary  cooking  are  all  learnt  theoretically  in  a  previous  lesson. 
This  enables  the  children  to  start  practical  work  at  8  a.m.,  immedi- 
ately on  their  arrival  in  the  school  kitchen,  and  the  meal  takes  the 
place  of  the  morning  lunch  and  is  served  at  about  10  a.m. 

In  Bavaria  special  teachers  for  housewifery  are  not  employed. 
The  authorities  prefer  that  the  same  teacher  should  teach  all  the 
subjects  in  the  class,  and  therefore  the  staff  to  whom  the  8th  classes 
are  entrusted  consists  of  teachers  who  are  ordinary  trained  and 
certificated  teachers  who  have  in  addition  passed  through  a  cookery 
class  in  the  local  housekeeping  school.  Before  these  classes  were 
started,  a  deputation  of  teachers  was  sent  to  see  some  of  the  older 
German  schools,  but  otherwise  the  Bavarian  cities,  under  the 
leadership  of  Munich,  have  formulated  their  own  methods.  The 
cookery  lesson  does  not  gain  by  the  substitution  of  the  general 
teacher  for  the  specialist.  There  is  necessarily  less  assurance  in 
the  handling  and  division  of  the  material,  but  it  may  be  true,  as 
is  claimed  by  the  authorities,  that  the  general  teacher  has  more 
power  of  correlating  all  the  subjects  in  the  time-table  and  of  arous- 
ing a  proper  sense  of  their  relative  value  and  proportions  in  the 
minds  of.  the  pupils. 

After  learning  what  are  the  best  kinds  of  bed  and  bedding  for 
infants,  how  to  feed,  bathe  and  dress  them,  etc.,  the  girls  are 
taken  to  a  creche  and  there  learn  also  how  to  sterilise  milk.  The 
care  of  older  infants  follows,  and  here  something  of  a  kindergarten 
training  is  given.  The  simplest  materials  are  converted  into  fasci- 
nating toys  at  the  smallest  cost  possible,  the  children  have  practice 
in  teULng  stories,  they  sing  the  favourite  action  songs,  and,  in  at 
least  one  class,  each  girl  draws  up  a  book  of  games  and  songs  for 
children.    These  books  are  more  or  less  illustrated,  and  some  of 
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them  give  evidence  of  real  artistic  talent.  Ordinary  toys  are  not 
neglected ;  their  uses  and  suitability  for  children  of  various  ages 
are  discussed,  and  there  may  even  be  an  afternoon  set  apart  for  an 
exhibition  of  toys,  followed  by  all  the  forty  girls  in  the  class  for- 
getting their  continuation  school  age  and  learning  how  to  play 
themselves.  This,  however,  is  a  rare  treat ;  most  of  the  school  time 
is  taken  up  with  much  more  serious  matters.  The  girls  learn 
ordinary  book-keeping,  and  also  the  laws  relating  to  the  conduct 
of  a  small  business,  the  use  of  cheques,  promissory  notes,  etc. 
They  also  learn  the  laws  relating  to  domestic  service,  which  are 
more  precise  in  Germany  than  in  England.  Very  useful  lessons  are 
given  on  the  duties  of  a  mistress  to  her  servant,  and  the  servant 
to  the  mistress,  during  which  all  the  minor  questions  of  ^'  give  and 
take,"  honesty  as  regards  time,  household  rules,  etc.,  are  discussed. 
Such  lessons  ought  to  help  towards  a  re-adjustment  of  domestic 
service,  a  problem  which  seems  to  be  even  more  pressing  in 
Germany  than  in  England. 

The  lessons  on  manners  are  very  entertaining.  In  short,  though 
the  curriculum  contains  a  great  deal  of  solid  instruction,  the  whole 
tendency  is  distinctly  humanising,  a  turning  from  formal  school 
lessons,  and  the  evident  pleasure  of  the  pupils  shows  that  the 
course  succeeds  in  fostering  an  intelligent  interest  in  life  outside 
the  school.  Most  of  the  girls  in  these  classes  come  from  the  lower 
middle  and  upper  artisan  classes,  and  servants  are  kept  in  many 
of  the  homes.  When  the  8th  class  becomes  compulsory,  many 
of  the  lessons  will  need  some  adaptation  if  they  are  to  become 
comprehensible  to  the  children  of  the  poorest  and  to  include  the 
necessities  and  interests  arising  out  of  their  home  conditions. 

III.— TEACHING    OF    DOMESTIC    SUBJECTS    IN 

SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

A.— Day  Schools. 

In  1830  the  secondary  schools  for  girls  in  Germany  were  all 
private  and  mostly  conventual.  Even  now  many  schools  of  this 
class  are  private,  and,  of  the  public  schools,  the  majority  are  sup- 
ported by  their  respective  municipalities  and  not  by  the  State, 
which  has  hitherto  concerned  itself  chiefly  with  the  education 
of  boys.  These  girls'  schools  are  thus  supported  out  of  the  town 
rates  and  taxes,  as  distinct  from  those  raised  by  the  State  or  province 
as  a  whole.  The  word  "  supported  "  is  used  advisedly,  since  the 
ordinary  fees  are  not  always  equal  to  the  cost  of  the  institution, 
and  any  deficit  is  borne  by  the  town,  while  the  municipal  director 
of  education  with  his  committee  are  the  governors  of  the  higher 
as  of  the  elementary  schools. 

The  higher  education  of  girls  has  reached  its  present  stage  of 
development  in  spite  of  much  opposition,  and  a  great  deal  of  its 
progress  is  due  to  the  untiring  energy  of  the  Society  of  German 
Women  {AUgemeiner  deutscher  Frauenverein)  and  kindred  associa- 
tions. 
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Needletvork. 

The  usual  higher  girls'  school  (Hdhere  Tochierschtde)  has  a  couioj 
covering  ten  years  and  the  girls  leave  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  Needle- 
work is  alwajrs  taught  during  some  or  all  of  these  years.  In  some 
cases  it  is  dropped  in  the  highest  classes,  when  other  work  becomes 
more  absorbing ;  in  other  schools  it  is  not  begun  until  the  girls  are 
ten  years  of  age. 

Two  or  three  hours  a  week  is  the  average  time  s6t  apart  for 
needlework,  though  this  is  often  exceeded  in  certain  classes.  In 
Baden,  for  example,  girls  of  ten  and  eleven  have  four  hours  a 
week  in  the  sewing  classes.  The  next  three  classes  have  three  hours 
weekly,  and  in  the  two  highest  there  is  a  weekly  lesson  lasting  twD 
hours,  but  attendance  is  optional. 

The  programme  is  very  similar  to  that  issued  for  elementary 
schools  as  far  as  the  method  and  order  of  the  work  are  concerned. 
The  longer  time  and  the  better  home  circumstances  of  the  pupils 
allow  this  programme  to  be  somewhat  extended.  More  drafting  of 
patterns  can  be  taught,  the  use  of  an  ordinary  sewing  machine  may 
be  shown,  and  materials  and  finish  suitable  to  the  needs  of  the 
pupils  are  permitted.  Indeed,  the  materials  are  sometimes  too 
fine  and  must  be  trying  to  the  eyes  of  the  children,  but  there  is 
always  sure  to  be  a  school  rule  that  sewing  lessons  are  to  be  given 
at  the  brightest  time  of  the  day,  when  no  artificial  light  need  be 
used. 

Some  embroidery  is  generally  included,  and  the  best  work  from 
secondary  girls'  schoob  is  often  as  good  as  that  shown  in  a  regular 
sewing  school. 

The  arrangement  and  details  of  the  work  vary,  but  the  programme 
given  in  Appendix  D.  gives  an  outline  of  the  general  scheme. 
Judging  from  the  specimens  shown  with  this  programme,  the  time 
at  the  teacher's  disposal  suffices  to  produce  very  good  work  in  each 
successive  stage. 

Hygiene  and  Housewifery. 

In  all  these  secondary  schools,  every  class  has  regular  lessons  in 
natural  science  for  an  hour  or  more  every  week.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  describe  these  lessons  in  detail.  The  elements  of  botany,  physics, 
and  physiology  are  the  same  in  every  country.  The  characteristic 
of  the  German  teaching  is  the  practical  turn  that  these  lessons  are 
expected  to  take  during  the  last  year  or  two  of  school  life.  In 
the  case  of  girls  they  develop  insensibly  into  what  is  often  termed  in 
England  "  domestic  economy."  Elementary  physiology  becomes 
the  chief  science  subject  and  the  physics  and  chemistry  already 
learnt  are  gradually  applied  to  domestic  problems.  A  certain 
amount  of  hygiene  is  also  introduced. 

This  transition  is  well  shown  in  the  programme  of  science  teaching 
for  a  girls'  high  school  given  in  Appendix  E.  This  example  comes 
from  Munich  and  its  domestic  side  is  more  developed  than  is  usually 
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the  case.  As  Munich  is  an  advanced  city  in  regard  to  its  continua- 
tion schools,  so  in  the  beautiful  municipal  secondary  school  for 
girls  these  lessons  on  "  preparation  for  life  "  are  more  explicitly 
feminine  in  character  than  is  usual  elsewhere. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  advisability  of  the  introduction 
of  domestic  subjects  into  the  already  crowded  curriculum  of  a 
girls'  high  school.  All  the  arguments  against  their  introduction 
into  the  elejpaentary  school  would  seem  equally,  if  not  more  forcible 
here,  where  the  girls  are  likely  to  have  time  and  means  to  study 
them  later. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  educational  authorities  of  Munich 
believe  in  impressing  the  whole  of  a  girls'  education  with  a  house- 
wifely trend. 

This  secondary  or  higher  school  for  girls  was  founded  in  1822  and 
reconstituted  in  1 874.  It  is  housed  with  the  liberality  and  beauty 
characteristic  of  the  city  and  is  divided  into  six  classes  for  girls 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  sixteen.  All  through  the  school  two 
hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  the  usual  science  lessons,  which  are 
combined  from  the  4th  class  onwards  with  what  one  might  call 
domestic  theorv. 

In  the  5th  class  an  extra  hour  is  added ;  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th 
classes  have  also  one  hour  a  week  for  lessons  on  health  and  the 
physical  and  mental  development  of  children.  It  is  this  latter 
part  of  the  syllabus  that  is  so  carefully  developed.  The  earlier 
half  might  serve  for  any  good  girls'  school  in  Germany.  (See 
Appendix  E.) 

Syllabuses  are  apt  to  be  misleading  and  in  this  case  the  reader 
must  remember  that  it  is  drawn  up  for  school-girls  and  shows 
what  ia  aimed  at  more  than  what  is  actually  accomplished.  The 
lessons  give  a  good  grounding  in  elementary  science,  with  many 
hints  for  turning  such  knowledge  to  account  in  the  management  of 
a  home.  They  do  not  and  cannot  teach  an  immature  girl  of  six- 
teen to  actually  apply  and  carry  into  practice  all  that  is  suggested. 
Hence  there  is  always  a  need  for  recapitulation  at  a  later  stage  when 
more  practical  work  can  rightly  be  attempted  and  mastered  and  the 
logical  faculties  of  the  girls  are  more  fully  trained.  Most  of  the 
science  learnt  at  school  is  releamt  by  those  girls  of  eighteen  who 
enter  a  training  school  for  housewifery  teachers,  or  even  one  of  the 
modem  housewifery  schools  which  do  not  aim  further  than  to  teach 
women  to  become  intelligent  mistresses  of  their  households. 

This  early  science  teaching  is  not,  however,wholly  lost,  despite 
this  need  for  recapitulation.  Housewifery  teachers  who  have 
had  experience  of  pupils  both  from  secondary  and  elementary 
schools  agree  in  sajdng  that  the  former  learn  far  more  quickly  to 
cook,  bake  and  wash  than  the  latter,  whose  home  conditions 
would  seem  to  give  them  the  advantage  in  practical  knowledge. 

Needlework  is  taught  as  usual  in  the  Munich  school  here  described. 
The  obligatory  school  hours  are  from  twenty-seven  to  thirty  weekly, 
but  in  addition  there  are  extra  optional  subjects  in  the  three  highest 
classes  which  may  raise  this  total  to  thirty-four  or  thirty-six  hours. 
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One  of  these  extra  subjects  is  cookery,  which  is  nominally  optional, 
bat,  as  in  the  elementary  schools  in  Cologne,  etc.,  is  in  reality 
taught  to  all  the  girls  of  the  highest  class. 

Ab  only  twenty-four  to  thirty  girls  can  work  in  the  kitchen  at 
the  same  time,  the  class  has  two  divisions  for  this  subject,  and 
each  division  spends  the  usual  half-day  of  four  hours  in  the  kitchen 
with  its  adjacent  class  or  dining-room. 

The  arrangement  and  the  plan  of  work  are  similar  to  those 
followed  in  elementary  schools,  but  naturally  progress  is  quicker, 
a  fuller  programme  can  be  allowed,  and  the  discipline  can  be  less 
strict  than  among  younger  children. 

Here,  as  in  the  continuation  classes,  cooking  is  taught  by  an 
ordinary  certificated  teacher  who  has  taken  an  extra  course  of 
cooking  lessons. 

There  is  necessarily  little  to  say  about  domestic  training  in 
the  ordinary  G(erman  secondary  schools  for  girls.  Probably  the 
number  of  schools  of  the  same  class  which  include  domestic  subjects 
is  greater  in  England  than  in  Germany.  In  both  countries  the  idea 
of  including  them  at  all  is  somewhat  modem,  and  it  is  still  doubtful 
whether  the  plan  will  be  generally  adopted.  If  the  exception 
becomes  the  rule,  some  other  subject  wiU  have  to  be  curtailed, 
and  the  German  girl  who  leaves  school  at  the  age  of  sixteen  has 
not  too  much  time  for  general  education.  The  housewifery  school 
is  probably  a  better  expedient  for  giving  girls  the  practical 
knowledge  so  necessary  in  later  life,  and  it  is  in  this  branch  of 
education  that  (Germany  specially  excels.  These  schools,  however, 
belong  to  a  later  chapter. 


B. — '*  Finishing  Schools." 

The  boarding  or  finishing  school  in  Germany  is  much  like  any 
school  of  the  same  class  in  England,  and  needlework  and  hygiene 
have  the  same  place  as  in  the  time-tables  of  the  day-schools  which 
have  already  been  described.  There  are,  however,  a  few  "  finishing 
schools  "  for  gurls  which  are  of  a  very  different  type. 

These  are  the  four  schools  of  the  DiaJconieveTei%  the  first  of 
which  was  founded  in  1894  by  Dr.  Zimmer,  of  Beriin-Zehlendorf. 
They  are  open  to  girls  of  sixteen  and  upwards  who  have  passed 
through  a  higher  girls'  school.  Two  schools  are  in  Gassel,  one  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Wilhelmshohe,  and  the  newest  one,  which 
has  a  more  far-reaching  time-table,  has  lately  been  opened  at 
Berlin-Zehlendorf. 

The  aim  of  these  schools  is  to  prepare  girls  for  the  ordinary  life 
and  activities  of  cultivated  women.  They  do  not  prepare  for 
teaching  or  any  other  profession,  but  they  profess  to  afford 
good  preparation  for  those  who  wish  to  enter  a  training  school  for 
any  branch  of  professional  life  later.  All  lessons  are  given  in 
relation  to  the  practical  needs  of  life,  $.6.,  history  and  geography  are 
taught  in  connection  with  contemporary  politics  and  travel,  the 
natural  science  lessons  of  earlier  years  are  brought  into  touch  with 
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household  problems,  and  while  the  girls  take  part  in  every  detail 
of  the  household  work,  the  artistic  side  of  life  is  not  neglected. 
Music  is  an  extra  of  which  the  majority  avail  themselves,  all  learn 
singing,  and,  more  important  still,  the  house  is  dainty  and  homelike, 
and  the  girls  are  encouraged  to  arrange  the  pretty  bedrooms  nicely, 
and  to  keep  the  rooms  bright  with  flowers.  Extracts  from  the 
prospectus  are  given  in  Appendix  F.  The  schools  are  well  staffed 
with  trained  teachers,  and  even  with  thirty  or  forty  pupils  keep  to 
their  principle  of  being  in  the  best  sense  a  "  home  for  girls  "  (Tochter- 
heim).  The  full  course  lasts  one  and  a  half  years  and  the  cost  is 
between  £50  and  £60  per  annum. 

The  method  here  adopted  is  so  interesting  that  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  transcribe  a  few  extracts  from  a  descriptive  pamphlet 
written  by  one  of  the  head  teachers.  Even  allowing  for  the  idealism 
which  is  apt  to  mar  the  reality  of  such  a  description,  it  gives  a 
charming  picture  of  the  school  life,  and  the  happy  tone  of  the 
place  is  not  in  any  way  exaggerated. 

After  describing  the  old-fashioned  boarding-school  and  the 
attendant  risks  of  unfitting  girls  for  quiet  home-life,  the  writer 
proceeds : — 

*'  A  change  has  taken  plaoe  in  our  views  about  the  position  and  duties 
of  women.  A  woman  can  no  longer  be  brought  up  *  only  for  the  family.* 
A  woman  belonged  in  her  house  as  long  as  there  was  enough  work  for  her 
in  the  house,  and  our  great-grandmothers  could  still  give  six  daughters  enough 
independent  work  wit£  slaughtering,  baking,  brewing,  sewing  and  dressmaking 
for  the  whole  family,  with  the  care  of  visitors  and  of  invalids,  with  washing 
and  gardening.  As  industry,  factories  and  machines,  hotels  and  hospitals, 
more  and  more  did  the  work  that  the  women  had  formerly  done  at  home, 
as  societies  took  the  place  of  private  charity,  and  housekeeping  became  more 
and  more  simplified,  women  had  to  seek  outside  work  in  order  to  find  a  pro- 
fession outside  the  walls  of  home,  for  work  is  the  great  law  for  all  which  we 
cannot  disobey  without  great  damage  to  ourselves  and  to  society,  without 
becoming  absorbed  in  pleasure-seeking,  sport  and  dilettantism. 

"  The  woman's  sphere  was  not  only  changed,  it  was  widened.  We  see  now 
in  society  the  broader  family  life,  which  for  its  prosperity  needs  all  the 
available  powers  of  the  women.  She  must  be  a  helpmeet  to  her  husband  in 
this  wider  sense  and  must  learn  to  take  her  share  in  business,  administration, 
and  education. 

"  Such  a  change  of  duties  naturally  brings  a  change  of  education.     A  great 
movement  of  reform  is  altering  the  girls*  schools  .... 
!  "  Doubtless  there  are  still  schools  in  which  the  education  is  confined  to 

foreign  languages,  painting,  music  and  sewing,  where  afternoon  and  evening 
are  devoted  to  amusement.  In  opposition  to  these  there  are  more  serious 
pchools,  which  strive  to  prepare  the  young  girls  for  the  duties  of  the  age, 
which  aim  at  so  developing  character  that  they  may  work  later  in  home  and 
society  as  true  wives  and  mothers,  and  that  they  may  learn  to  govern  and 
apply  the  mental  wealth  which  has  been  given  to  them  at  school. 

"  What  can  the  boarding-school  accomplish  in  this  way  more  than  school 
and  home  ? 

"  For  one  thing,  the  school  can  afford  to  engage  better  teachers  than  the 
parents  who  educate  a  daughter  by  herself  at  home.  Then  it  is  so  difficult  to 
learn  household  work  at  home.  Many  mothers  have  not  time  to  teach  and  to 
watch  their  work  being  done  with  the  clumsiness  of  the  novice,  while  the  cook 
either  objects  to  her  presence  in  the  kitchen  or  else  is  overpleased  and  shields 
her  from  all  the  less  pleasant  work.  Then,  too,  there  are  many  little  faults 
and  habits  which  it  is  difficult  to  correct  at  home,  or  it  may  be  that  family 
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failings  develop  whioh  are'^nimoticed  there.  In'the^large  sohooi  party  such 
things  are  more  easily  checked,  while  the  companionship  of  a  large  number 
rubs  o£F  little  angles  and  pecoliarities,  and  the  girl  learns  to  stand  on  her  own 
feet  and  be  a  responsible  being. 

J**  Naturally  these  advantages  have  their  corresponding  pitfalls.  The  girlH 
may  become  spoiled  because  all  the  arrangements  of  the  house  are  made 
for  their  sake»  and  their  interests  arc  everywhere  the  centre  of  attention. 

"  Among  so  large  a  number  bad  elements  can  also  creep  in.  At  such  an 
impressionable  age  the  girls  are  easily  led  into  path?  other  than  those  striven 
after  in  the  home  of  their  parents — extravagant  enthusiasms  (Schwdr- 
mertien) — that  dangerous  disease  of  these  years  can  lame  the  will-power,  cause 
dreaminess  and  loss  of  interest  in  reality,  and  for  a  time  estrange  from  the 
family.  Hence  the  choice  of  a  school  is  of  first  importance,  and  parents 
must  be  in  full  sympathy  with  the  aims  and  methods  of  the  teachers." 

On  these  principles,  Dr.  2iimmer  founded  the  Tochterheimej  a 
list  of  which  has  already  been  given. 

**  It  is  no  small  task  that  we  try  to  achieve  in  one  year,  and  only  girls  in 
good  health  can  be  admitted  to  these  schools.  Wo  have,  however,  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  most  of  our  pupils  improve  in  health. 

"  The  food  must  be  simple,  but  good,  strength -giving  and  abundant. 
Itfilk-drinking  is  specially  desirable,  and  there  are  days  when  we  take  as  much 
as  a  quart  a  head.  Our  doctor  attaches  special  value  to  plenty  of  fruit  and 
vegetables,  the  latter  being  unfortunately  not  very  popular  with  the  girls. 
Coffee  and  alcohol  are  not  allowed. 

"  There  is  a  daily  walk  of  one  hour,  in  winter  soon  after  dinner,  in  summer 
about  6  o'clock.  Every  week  one  afternoon  is  given  up  to  a  longer  expedition 
into  the  hilb  and  the  woods. 

Shall  we  glance  at  the  life  and  work  of  the  '  home  *  ? 
At  7  a.nL  the  getting-up  bell  rings ;  prayers  are  at  7.30,  and  then  cocoa  or 
milk  with  white  bread  are  served.     Now  everyone  has  to  attend  to  her  house- 
duty,  which  changes  every  week ;    laying  the  tables,  washing  the  china, 
cleaning  the  lamps,  dusting,  etc. 

**  Lessons  begin  soon  after  8  and  the  different  groups  go  into  their  different 
classes. 

"  We  will  first  follow  the  cooking  group.  They  collect  for  a  theoretical 
lesson.  The  teacher  describes  the  different  kinds  of  food,  their  prices  and  food 
values,  the  best  way  to  use  what  is  left,  etc.  The  menu  and  recipes  for  the 
day  are  dictated,  eaid  now  jJl  go  into  the  kitchen  in  their  pretty  blue  and 
white  striped  working  dresses,  with  spoon,  knife  and  kettle  holders  at  the 
girdle.  They  work  in  pairs,  and  each  pair  has  a  special  duty  each  week  in 
addition  to  the  cooking,  such  as  to  look  after  the  stove,  breakfast,  store- 
rooms, etc.  Each  paur  cooks  a  meal  for  four  or  five  persons.  How  gay  it 
looks  ^Hiien  all  the  pots  and  pans  are  on  the  great  stove  and  all  the  bright, 
happy  faces  are  intent  on  their  work.  The  girls  enjoy  baking  most^  and  inake 
everything  from  simple  tea-biscuits  to  difficult  tarts,  which  are  decorated 
with  original  designs. 

"  Such  a  work  of  art  is  often  sent  home  as  a  birthday  gift.  Fruit  and  vege- 
tables are  preserved  in  all  kinds  of  different  ways.  Ten  minutes  before 
dinner  all  except  two  go  upstairs  to  dress,  and  after  dinner  another  group 
clears  away  and  disposes  of  what  is  left 

"  The  o^er  group,  which  was  in  the  kitchen  the  previous  week,  has  this 
week  sewing  lessons  on  some  of  the  mornings.  The  object  is  to  enable  each 
girl  to  draft  and  make  all  ordinary  undergarments. 

'*  These  lessons  are  interrupted  by  drill,  in  the  open  air  if  possible,  and  a 
pause  for  lunch. 

"  Other  mornings  are  occupied  with  English  and  French  lessons,  drawing, 
visits  to  the  picture  gallery  (a  remarkably  fine  one  in  Cassel),  and  lessons  on 
form.  The  last  title  needs  some  explanation.  In  this  lesson  the  forms 
and  customs  of  social  life  are  taught.     A  group  of  about  ten  girls  collects  and 
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in  an  informal  way  we  diBouas  oar  subjeotw  The  girk  relate  inetanoes  of 
bad  manners  in  themselvee  or  others  that  have  struck  them  during  the  week  : 
we  make  known  to  them  our  own  observations,  and  by  means  of  this  genera] 
discussion  we  are  spared  much  wearisome  daily  fault-finding  and  at  the  same 
time  self-criticism  is  extraordinarily  educative. 

'*  We  discuss  behaviour  in  lessons,  at  meals,  on  excursions.  We  practice 
bowing  and  introductions,  we  receive  callers,  instruct  eervants,  cJear  up 
questions  of  tact,  and  are  only  sorry  iixat  the  lesson  is  so  soon  over  .  .  • 

'*  Dinner  is  at  one  o'clock,  and  the  afternoon  lessons  give  us  mental  work. 
Bible-lessons  and  ethics  illuminate  questions  of  the  day  and  the  debates 
over  the  questions  raised  often  last  till  bed-time.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  lessons  on  education  .  .  . 

"  The  German  literature  lesson  should  cultivate  judgment  and  a  taste  for 
the  best  reading,  therefore  we  read  and  criticise  good  books  with  our  pupils, 
books  that  can  be  borrowed  from  the  school-library  on  Sundays. 

**  Recitation  and  dictation  are  other  useful  lessons. 

''The  health  lessons  teach  the  build  and  functions  of  the  human  body, 
and  simple  rules  are  given  for  avoiding  illness  both  for  ourselves  and  others. 
First-aid  is  taught  by  a  doctor  or  an  experienced  nurse.  Except  in  cases 
of  infection  the  girls  may  help  to  nurse  any  case  of  illness  in  the  house.  The 
domestic  science  promotes  an  understanding  of  chemical  and  physical  pro- 
cesses, as  far  as  they  afifect  the  realm  of  the  housewife,  and  gives  also  a 
knowledge  of  the  apparatus,  machines  and  foreign  products  which  can  be 
u^sed. 

''Domestic  economy  deals  with  heating,  lighting,  washing,  beds  and 
cleaning,  and  is  accompanied  by  practical  work  under  a  teacher  who  with  her 
group  carries  on  the  housework.  As  a  woman  must  have  some  knowledge  of 
the  government  of  the  country,  social  law  and  insurance,  in  order  not  to  be 
helpless  and  ignorant  when  difficulties  arise  in  her  own  or  other  families,  we 
give  citizenship  lessons  to  teach  the  chief  facts  that  are  likely  to  be  needed. 
Compositions  in  the  form  of  letters,  presentations,  reports,  etc.,  give  practice  in 
style  and  in  forms  usual  in  social  and  commercial  intercourse. 

"  We  also  find  it  a  good  thing  to  teach  our  pupils  to  use  a  railway  guide ; 
that  they  can  do  for  themselves,  that  they  ought  to  do  and  not  rest  content 
in  the  ^owledge  of  their  own  ignorance  or  inexperience.  For  this  reason 
it  is  also  necessary  for  them  to  learn  more  arithmetic  and  accustom  them- 
selves to  domestic  book-keeping  ;  one  to  two  hours  weekly  are  given  to  this. 

"Hie  knowledge  gained  is  not  sufficient  for  commercial  purposes,  but  it 
enables  the  girls  to  keep  methodical  and  accurate  household  accounts.  This 
must  be  also  done  with  their  personal  expenses.  From  time  to  time  they 
must  send  an  exact  account  of  these  to  their  parents. 

"  We  are  very  anxious  to  train  them  in  principles  of  economy.  It  is  of 
educational  value  for  them  all  to  have  the  same  amount  of  pocket-money 
(68.  to  88.  a  month),  out  of  which  they  pay  for  excursions,  theatres,  postage 
and  presents  .  .  . 

"  The  evenings  are  so  arranged  as  to  give  both  rest  and  reoreatian.  We 
have  singing,  sewing  and  reading  aloud,  and  a  dancing  lesson  once  a  week. 

"  A  special  favourite  is  the  lecture  evening.  Certain  giris  prepare  a  short 
lecture  on  a  theme  of  their  own  choosing,  for  example  '  Training  in  Tnith- 
f ofaiees,'  '  Beauty  in  the  Home,'  '  How  to  tell  Bible  Stories  to  a  Child,'  etc. 
Lively  discussions  follow  and  give  an  insi^^t  into  many  social  questions. 

"  We  endeavour  to  awaken  and  strengthen  interest  in  these  questicms 
through  lectures  by  experts  during  the  winter,  while  we  give  the  girls  oppor- 
tunitiee  for  practical  work. 

"  We  visit  with  them  a  hospital,  a  creche^  a  home  for  waife  and  strays*  and 
one  for  imbeciles.  Some  of  them  take  part  with  pleasure  in  a  chUdren's 
service.  Others  visit  and  read  to  the  poor  old  folks,  chat  with  them,  and 
even  help  them  with  their  housework. 

"  The  happiest  time  in  the  whole  year  is  before  Christmas ;  we  drees  dolls 
and  make  pinafores  for  a  free  kindergarten,  tiny  shirts  for  the  little  ones  in 
a  or^cAc,  mend  up  old  clothes  which  can  be  given  away,  and  try  in  all  ways 
to  rouse  the  joy  of  giving  and  of  care  for  others  .  .  ." 
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A  description  of  the  cheerful  Sundays  and  birthdays  and  other 
festivals  foUows,  and  there  are  few  words  on  the  aims  of  the  school 
and  the  anxiety  of  the  teachers  to  avoid  all  overstrain  and  super- 
ficiality. This  is  no  professional  coarse,  simply  a  preparation  for  a 
fuQ  and  complete  private  life. 

"  At  the  same  time,  we  never  lose  sight  of  our  other  aim,  which  is  to 
encourage  eveiy  giil  to  choose  an  independent  calling  which  is  not  only  to 
be  a  refuge  after  a  time  of  idle  bat  unsucceesf al  waiting  for  marriage. 

**  Every  girl,  even  the  daughter  at  home,  should  have  her  own  calling, 
her  sphere  of  responsibility — otherwise  the  feelings  of  being  misunderstood 
and  of  discontent  arise,  for  through  them  every  unused  force  revenges  itself. 

'*  If  Qod  leads  a  girl  to  a  righteous  marriage,  all  that  she  has  learnt  and 
oMiquered  comes  to  her  aid.  If  her  life  turns  out  otherwise,  she  must  be 
able  to  stand  bravely  and  happily  on  her  own  feet.  She  must  be  so  brought 
up  that  marriage  shall  never  be  to  her  simply  a  refuge  from  need,  and  on  the 
other  hand  her  work  outside  marriage  must  also  not  appear  to  her  purely  a 
matter  of  economic  necessity.  .  .*' 

True  and  wise  words  these,  and  a  happy  picture  they  give  of  wise 
and  womanly  educational  effort.  It  is  a  peaceful  picture,  too,  in 
these  days  of  pressure  and  examinations.  Such  a  school  life  is 
impossible  for  most  girls  who  must  hurry  from  school  to  college  and 
from  college  into  professional  life,  and  yet  one  cannot  help  wishing 
that  some  such  influence  might  leaven  our  modem  system  of  educa- 
tion. Many  of  the  pupils  of  the  Tochtefheime  are  now  married, 
but  a  large  number  have  passed  on  to  the  training  courses  for 
teachers,  the  conmiercial  school,  and  the  hospital  and  are  now 
leading  useful  lives  in  the  professional  world  without  feeling  any 
drawback  from  the  change  given  by  the  combination  of  practice  and 
theory  in  the  *'  finishing  school." 

These  schools  have  been  described  at  some  length,  because  they 
give,  as  far  as  practical  work  is  concerned,  a  fair  picture  of  the 
work  done  in  mcmy  of  the  resident  housewifery  schools  for  girls 
of  eighteen  and  upwards.  We  find  there,  too,  the  same  desire  to 
train  all-round  character,  to  arouse  interest  in  social  questions 
and  social  work,  and  to  give  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  music, 
art  and  literature.  The  spirit  is  the  same  among  all  these 
enlightened  teachers  and  patronesses,  though  naturally  more  of  the 
serious  and  scientific  work  may  be  expected  from  girls  of  maturer 

ftge. 
A  school  for  poorer  girls  which  also  gives  a  sort  of  secondary 

education  is  the  Luisen  School  of  the  Society  of  Women  of  Baden, 

at  Carlsruhe.    It  is  open  to  the  daughters  of  country  clergymen, 

teachers,  civil  servants,  etc.,  who  desire  for  their  daughters  a  better 

education  than  is  afforded  by  the  local  primary  schools,  but  who 

cannot  afford  to  pay  the  full  fees  of  ordinary  secondary  schools. 

The  yearly  cost  for  those  who  have  not  scholarships  is  about  £31, 

which  covers  everything  except  the  materials  for  sewing  and  other 

lessons.    The  school  is  thirty-five  years  old,  but  has  been  re-built. 

There  are  seventy  or  eighty  pupils  and  six  teachers.    Six  servants 

are  also  kept  for  the  rougher  work  of  the  house,  which  is  beautifuUy 

large  and  airy  and  has  large  dormitories  and  class-rooms  and  pretty 

reception  rooms,  chapel,  and  sick-room. 
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There  are  two  divisions  in  the  school,  one  for  girls  between  fourteen 
and  sixteen,  and  a  higher  one  for  girls  over  sixteen  years  of  age. 
The  girls  in  the  junior  division  spend  each  morning  (8  to  12  a.m.) 
in  the  sewing  classes,  where  some  very  perfect  hand-sewing  is  to 
be  seen,  as  well  as  nicely  cut-out  and  finished  garments.  In  the 
afternoons  lessons  are  given  in  Bible  history,  German,  French 
(optional),  geography  and  history,  natural  science  and  domestic 
economy,  drawing,  singing  and  drill.  The  senior  class  is  for  girls 
between  sixteen  and  seventeen,  and  domestic  economy  takes  the 
place  of  history  and  geography,  while  drawing  develops  into 
pattern-drafting  for  the  more  advanced  dressmaking  and  embroidery 
which  are  now  taught. 

All  the  girls  in  this  class  pass  three  months  in  the  kitchen  and 
have  also  special  lessons  in  fine  ironing.  The  school  is  always 
well  filled,  and  a  considerable  number  of  scholarships  open  its  doors 
to  girls  who  would  otherwise  be  compelled  to  forego  the  advantages 
of  a  secondary  education. 

IV.— DOMESTIC  SUBJECTS  IN  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS  AND 

CLASSES. 

A. — General  Finance  and  Government. 

When  we  come  to  the  regular  technical  schools  and  classes  where 
domestic  subjects  are  taught  in  Germany,  we  find  even  more  variety 
than  in  England,  where,  if  under  different  county  authorities  the 
arrangements  are  dissimilar,  at  least  the  schools  are  nearly  all 
dostined  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  population. 
The  classes  for  high-class  cookery  in  English  technical  institutions 
present  very  little  variety,  and  tie  combined  housewifery  courses 
open  to  girls  of  the  upper  classes  are  few  and  faf  between,  especi- 
ally in  resident  schools.  The  abundant  provision  of  evening 
schools  in  many  towns  and  peripatetic  courses  in  some  of  the 
counties  have  their  parallel  in  Germany,  though  this  special  division 
in  domestic  schools  has  reached  a  greater  development  in  England. 

The  great  impetus  given  to  technical  teaching  in  England  by  the 
passing  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts  of  1889  and  1891  and 
the  Local  Taxation  Act  of  1890  has  been  wanting  in  Germany, 
where  there  is  also  nothing  to  take  the  place  of  the  Swiss  Federal 
Resolution  (1900),  which  gives  such  liberal  aid  to  technical  classes 
for  girls,  or  of  the  general  government  organisation  of  these  subjeots 
in  Belgium  (Circular  of  1889). 

In  the  absence  of  such  general  encouragement  from  the  authorities 
the  magnificence  of  the  German  buildings  and  equipment  is  all 
the  more  surprising.  Many  technical  schools  for  girls  now  belong 
to  the  municipalities,  three  belong  to  the  State,  and  the  rest  have 
been  built  by  societies.  In  many  of  these  schools  the  fees  of  the 
students,  coupled  sometimes  with  the  sale  of  school  work  and 
produce,  pay  all  current  expenses,  but  the  actual  purchase  or 
erection  of  suitable -buildings  are  eloquont  of  the  self-sacrifice  and 
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public  spirit  of  the  private  friend?  of  giris'  education.  There  are 
still  many  schools  in  old  and  more  or  less  unsuitable  buildings,  but 
most  of  the  newer  ones,  especially  in  such  towns  as  Berlin,  Stutt- 
gart and  Hanover,  are  built  with  a  generosity  in  space  and  equip- 
ment which  is  probably  unparalleled  in  the  private  institutions 
of  any  other  country. 

The  management  is  usually  vested  in  a  committee.  As  in  other 
countries,  government  or  municipal  aid  entails  a  certain  amount 
of  inspection  and  representation  on  the  governing  committee, 
but  the  inspection  at  least  often  exists  more  in  theory  than  in 
practice.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lady  members  of  the  committee 
generally  take  their  duty  with  that  earnestness  and  thoroughness 
which  is  always  said  to  be  a  German  characteristic  ;  they  give  up 
a  great  deal  of  time  to  their  schools,  and  often  help  out  the  finances 
by  providing  regular  help  to  the  staff,  while  in  some  cases  the 
superintendent  is  also  an  honorary  official. 

These  technical  schools  may  be  roughly  divided  into  three  groups  : 

(a)  Sewing  schools. 

(h)  Cookery  courses. 

(o)  Complete  housewifery  schools. 

One  or  two  technical  schools  provide  courses  in  laundry-work, 
ironing  alone  or  housework,  but  these  are  few  and  far  between  and 
do  not  call  for  detailed  description. 

In  large  towns  all  of  these  schools  are  often  combined  in  one 
building.  This  is  the  case  in  the  Lette-Haus  in  Berlin,  in  the  school 
of  the  Women's  Society  in  Hanover,  in  the  State  schools  in  Rheydt, 
Potsdam  and  Posen,  and  in  many  other  places.  Even  where  this 
is  the  case,  the  branches  are  often  more  or  less  distinct  and  have 
been  started  at  different  times  and  have  developed  independently 
of  each  other. 

B. — Schools  op  Needlework  (Frauenarbeitsschtden). 

The  sewing  schools  were  the  first  technical  schools  for  women  to 
get  a  firm  footing  in  Germany  and  Austria,  and  they  are  still 
more  numerous  than  any  other  kind  of  girls'  technical  schools. 

They  were  mostly  started  in  order  to  train  poor  and  respectable 
girls  as  needlewomen,  dressmakers,  or  embroidresses.  In  most 
schools  this  object  has  now  become  a  secondary  one,  and  the 
majority  of  pupils  come  to  learn  to  make  and  repair  their  own 
clothes,  or  else  to  train  as  teachers  of  needlework. 

Contrary  to  English  and  Swiss  experience,  the  German  teachers 
have  seldom  found  it  necessary  to  separate  the  private  from  the  trade 
classes,  and  one  rarely  finds  a  course,  such  as  some  recently  started 
under  the  London  County  Council,  which  \a  a  substitute  for  ordinary 
apprenticeship.  It  may  be  that  the  German  training  is  more 
business-like  than  that  given  in  other  countries,  but  it  is  also 
probable  that  the  workroom  requirements  are  rather  less  specialised 
than  is  certainly  the  case  in  a  large  businoss  in  England. 
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Regular  needlework  schools  owe  much  of  their  progress  io  Wur- 
temberg,  where  they  originated,  and  where  they  have  attained  their 
greatest  development. 

It  is  no  longer  possible  to  point  to  any  particular  school  as  pro- 
ducing the  best  work.  The  standard  is  everywhere  very  high,  and 
if  there  is  some  variation  in  artistic  expression  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  surpass  the  delicacy  and  beauty  of  the  work  done  in  the 
chief  schools  in  Vienna,  Strassburg,  Carlsruhe,  Reutlingen  or  Ulm, 
not  to  mention  several  other  towns. 

Reutlingen  (South  Wurtemberg)  holds  the  parent  school  of 
needlework  for  a  large  part  both  of  Qermany  and  Switzerland. 
That  part  of  Wurtemberg  had  long  been  celebrated  for  the  work  of 
the  women,  but  between  forty  and  fifty  years  ago  it  was  realised 
that  the  old  race  of  artistic  needlewomen  had  died  out,  and  that 
there  was  no  one  who  could  undertake  the  elaborate  embroidery 
required  for  banners,  church  vestments,  and  the  like.  Accordingly 
an  artist  undertook  to  teach  one  or  two  women,  in  the  hope  of 
reviving  the  lost  art,  and  out  of  this  smaU  beginning  has  sprung  the 
famous  municipal  school  of  Reutlingen,  and  fifteen  others  in  Wur- 
temberg alone,  not  to  mention  numerous  other  schools  in  the  sur- 
rounding countries  and  States.  The  Reutlingen  school  was  founded 
in  1863 ;  between  1870  and  1889,  269  teachers  were  sent  out, 
of  whom  forty-fleven  were  working  in  Wurtemberg,  fifty-two  in 
other  parts  of  Germany,  and  twenty-six  in  foreign  countries,  one 
of  them  in  Manchester.  The  syllabus  is  given  in  Appendix  G  as  an 
example  for  this  class  of  school. 

Fees,  Hours,  etc. 

The  courses  for  private  pupils  generally  last  three  months,  bat 
most  girls  stay  longer  and  pass  through  more  than  one  class. 

In  such  subjects  as  handsewing,  machining  or  dressmaking,  the 
lessons  are  given  daily,  either  for  three  or  four  hours  in  the  morning 
or  the  afternoon,  or  else  the  pupils  come  twice  a  day. 

In  millinery,  embroidery  and  ironing  the  lessons  are  often  given 
only  twice  or  three  times  a  week,  and  in  any  case  millinery  is  far 
less  popular  than  in  England. 

In  certain  classes  which  correspond  more  nearly  to  the  English 
girl's  club  than  anything  else  in  Germany  outside  Berlin,  the  fees 
are  nominal,  or  else  the  instruction  is  free.  In  all  cases  they  are  as 
low  as  is  consistent  with  the  proper  working  of  the  school.  Roughly 
speaking,  they  work  out  at  about  one  penny  an  hour,  but  this 
estimate  is  exceeded  in  some  cases,  and  is  too  high  in  others. 

MetJiod  of  Teaching, 

In  general,  every  course  is  complete  in  itself  and  may  be  attended 
without  reference  to  any  other  part  of  the  school,  if  the  intending 
pupil  can  prove  that  she  already  knows  enough  to  profit  by  the 
instruction.      Some  schools  insist  that  all  shall  learn  handsewing 
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before  proceeding  to  any  other  class,  but  even  when  the  rules  both 
as  to  sequence  of  classes  and  sequence  of  work  appear  most  strict,  a 
good  deal  of  latitude  is  generally  allowed  to  suit  the  individual 
requirements  of  the  pupils. 

From  twenty  to  tUrty  pupils  are  admitted  into  an  ordinary  class  ; 
if  the  number  is  exceeded  an  assistant  teacher  is  appointed  or  a 
parallel  class  is  started.  Drawing  is  usually  taught  as  one  accom- 
paniment to  some  or  all  of  the  classes.  In  all  courses  for  dress- 
making or  underclothing,  pattern  drafting  is  compulsory,  embroidery 
is  usually  accompanied  by  lessons  in  design,  and  in  some  schools 
all  pupils  learn  elementary  drawing  from  the  round  for  the  sake  of 
the  training  this  gives  in  accuracy  of  observation. 

The  sequence  of  work  is  most  defined  in  the  Wurtemberg  schools, 
where  it  is  the  rule  that  no  pupil  shall  attempt  to  carry  out  work 
which  she  cannot  design  and  draft  for  herself. 

This  is  particularly  interesting  in  connection  with  the  embroidery. 
All  designs  are  developed  from  nature  studies ;  leaves,  flowers, 
fruit,  etc.,  are  sketched  in  natural  size  and  then  combined  and  con- 
ventionalised to  suit  the  work  in  hand.  If  real  artists  are  scarce 
among  the  pupils,  the  result  is  a  higher  general  level  in  taate  than  can 
be  foimd  where  pupils  are  allowed  without  knowledge  or  observation 
to  use  any  design  which  can  be  bought  or  obtained  from  teacher 
or  friends.  Design  is  taught  in  the  same  way  in  other  parts  of 
Grermany,  but  the  effect  on  the  average  work  is  less  striking  where 
drawing  and  work  are  not  so  closely  combined  and  the  pupils  are 
allowed  to  let  the  needlework  get  in  advance  of  their  power  of 
drawing  and  planning  for  themselves. 

Courses  in  handsewing  are  generally  arranged  for  beginners.  The 
usual  plan  is  to  begiu  with  a  sampler  of  some  kind  showing  all  the 
different  stitches,  and  then  to  teach  all  kinds  of  patching  and  fine 
darning.  Generally,  the  simpler  kinds  of  white  embroidery  are  added, 
in  order  that  the  pupils  may  at  least  be  conversant  with  all  kinds 
of  marking,  and  some  of  these  courses  end  with  drawn-thread  work. 
Very  fine  stitching  is  often  shown,  but  some  of  the  more  modem 
schools  allow  the  machine  pupils  to  do  long  seams,  etc.,  as  they  say 
that  the  time  should  be  spent  on  work  which  can  be  better  done  by 
hand  than  by  the  machine  and  not  vice  versa.  Some  simple  under- 
garments are  usually  made  in  these  classes. 

In  many  schools  pupils  are  only  accepted  for  a  machining  course 
when  they  have  passed  through  the  class  for  plain  sewing.  In  this 
second  course  all  kinds  of  imdergarments  are  made,  including  men's 
shirts.  Needless  to  say,  the  pupils  have  also  lessons  in  drafting  all 
that  they  make,  and  often  shapes  and  forms  which  are  not  actually 
carried  out  are  entered  in  the  elaborate  "  pattern-books." 

In  some  schools  the  garments  are  first  made  in  reduced  size  in 
muslin.  In  the  Fraueruirbeitsschule  in  Dresden,  for  example,  all 
garments  are  made  first  to  fit  rather  large  dolls.  It  is,  however, 
more  usual  to  find  pupils  from  the  first  providing  their  own  materials 
and  making  garments  for  themselves.  Most  dressmaking  courses 
begin  with  a  plain  blouse  and  a  petticoat,  and  then  the  pupils  pass 
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from  these  simple  forms  to  complete  dresses  and  costumes.  Large 
samplers  are  sometimes  made  first  from  odd  pieces  of  material  in 
order  to  give  practice  in  all  kinds  of  stitching,  boning,  pleats^  tucks, 
gathers,  etc.,  and  the  sewing  on  of  hooks  and  eyes  and  loops. 

Each  of  the  older  schools  has  its  own  method  of  teaching  drafting 
and  cutting  out,  and  a  great  number  of  different  text-books  has 
been  issued.  The  courses  all  begin  and  end  alike,  and  the  work 
achieved  at  each  stage  shows  little  variety.  Some  teachers  believe 
in  drafting  a  great  number  of  different  patterns  and  the  walls  of 
their  class-rooms  are  hung  with  a  great  variety  of  sleeves,  bodice- 
parts,  etc. 

Others  show  very  few  patterns  ;  they  give  rules  and  proportions 
for  cutting  out  each  different  garment  in  a  simple  style  and  train 
their  pupils  to  adapt  these  patterns  to  varying  fashions. 

This  was  especially  noticeable  in  the  case  of  a  teacher  at  Rheydt, 
who,  after  teaching  her  class  to  draft  and  put  together  what  one 
might  call  a  simple  ground  form,  made  them  evolve  from  it  a 
princess  robe,  a  "reform  dress,"  a  dressing  gown,  a  tea-jacket,  etc. 

In  the  later  stages  excellent  work  worthy  of  a  first-rate  business 
establishment  is  often  accomplished,  and  this  does  not  by  any 
means  apply  only  to  the  largest  towns.  There  is,  on  the  whole, 
very  little  stereotyped  following  of  any  one  method.  Most  of  the 
training  schools  aim  at  developing  the  ingenuity  of  the  students : 
adaptability  is  a  necessary  quality  in  a  country  where  local  char- 
acteristics are  so  strongly  marked,  and  most  teachers  realise  the 
necessity  of  somewhat  varying  their  methods  to  meet  the  compre- 
hension of  each  fresh  set  of  pupils. 

In  Ulm,  for  example,  at  one  day's  notice  a  small  exhibition  was 
arranged  in  every  department.  The  work  was  all  remarkably 
good,  but  of  the  dresses  and  blouses  especially  it  was  difficult  to 
believe  that  they  were  mostly  the  work  of  girls  who  were  only 
learning  the  art  as  amateurs.  This  school  is  a  particularly  interest- 
ing one  in  many  respects.  There  are  double  courses  both  in 
machining  and  dressmaking,  and  a  great  many  girls  stay  two  years 
at  the  school.  It  seems  to  be  in  every  way  a  part  of  the  town  life. 
The  same  thing  was  very  noticeable  in  Reutlingen  and  is  apt  to  be 
wanting  in  newer  or  more  officialised  schools. 

At  the  Ulm  school,  great  care  is  taken  not  to  diminish  the  home 
ties  of  the  girls,  and  whenever  a  pupil  is  wanted  by  her  mother  for 
any  special  occasion,  leave  of  absence  is  readily  given  by  the  head 
teacher,  whose  aim  is  in  every  way  to  supplement  the  home  life 
and  training,  and  in  no  way  to  supplant  it.  Pupils  who  wish  to 
enter  a  trade  stay  at  least  two  years  in  the  dressmaking  classes 
and  are  often  three  years  in  the  school.  Local  employers  are  so 
anxious  to  secure  these  girls  that  they  cannot  be  trained  quickly 
enough  to  meet  the  demand  for  their  services.  As  in  many 
other  schools,  the  classes  are  very  mixed  socially,  and  the 
superintendent  finds  that  this  has  a  good  effect  on  all  classes  of 
pupils. 

Here,  and  in  some  other  schools,  orders  are  executed  so  that 
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girls  who  cannot  afford  to  supply  much  material  for  themselves 
are  given  a  chance  to  work  through  the  whole  programme.  At 
Ulm  such  pupils  receive  their  earnings  in  full,  but  it  is  more  general 
to  deduct  about  10  per  cent,  for  the  benefit  of  the  school. 

At  Esslingen,  needlework  teachers  from  the  neighbourhood  who 
are  temporarily  without  work  can  also  return  to  the  FrofuenarheiU- 
schfde,  and  employ  themselves  on  the  school  orders,  and  thus  earn 
«  something  while  they  are  seeking  a  suitable  post. 

Millinery  classes  are  often  only  held  for  three  months  in  the  year. 
Good  lessons  are  given  both  in  Vienna  and  Berlin. 

In  the  Viennese  school  (Frauenerwerh  Verein)  four  courses  are 
held  every  year  ;  each  course  lasts  from  two  to  three  months,  and 
the  lessons  are  given  twice  a  week  and  last  three  hours.  The 
pupils  begin  by  learning  to  make  simple  shapes  and  all  kinds  of  hats 
and  bonnets  and  also  to  arrange  trimmings  for  dresses,  etc. 

In  the  Lette-Haus  in' Berlin  pupils  come  for  at  least  four  months  ; 
the  weekly  lessons  and  hours  are  the  same  as  in  Vienna. 

During  the  first  month  the  pupils  prepare  a  sample  card  showing 
all. kinds  of  rosettes,  frills,  bows,  bandeaus,  etc.,  which  are  mostly 
made  of  stiff  muslin.  The  second  month  is  occupied  with  fancy 
pincushions,  sachets,  etc.,  in  order  to  give  practice  in  the  dainty 
handling  of  delicate  materials,  and  afterwards  come  children's 
bonnets  and  then  shapes  for  ordinary  hats  and  bonnets. 

Embroidery  is  hardly  a  *'  domestic  subject,"  but  mention  at  least 
should  be  made  here  of  the  exquisite  work  that  is  done  both  by 
private  and  trade  pupils.  The  schools  are  all  deeply  imbued  with 
the  modem  spirit,  and  in  some  places  the  designs  are  distinctly 
secessional,  both  in  form  and  colouring, 

There  is,  however,  so  much  excellent  work  from  an  artistic  point 
of  view,  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  deprecate  the  teaching  on 
account  of  occasional  exaggerations  in  style.  There  are  few  places 
where  the  work  is  not  technically  perfect,  though  here  the  racial 
differences  of  the  different  states  are  manifested  in  the  varying 
degrees  of  delicacy  and  daintiness  of  touch.  The  white  embroidery 
is  generally  especially  striking,  but  the  endeavour  to  apply  artistic 
principles  to  all  articles  used  in  the  home  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
noticeable  feature  of  this  side  of  the  work  in  the  needlework  schools 
as  W  as  the  present  paper  is  concerned. 

Every  school  and  every  course  has  its  fixed  programme  of  work, 
but  one  generally  finds  that  this  is  fairly  elastic,  and  that  only  the 
first  two  or  three  items  must  be  strictly  adhered  to.  Afterwards 
the  requirements  and  capacity  of  each  individual  pupil  are  taken  into 
account,  and  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  teacher,  girls  make 
mostly  "  what  they  like." 

Gk)od  examples  of  sewing-schools  for  girls  of  the  working  classes 
are  to  be  found  in  Stuttgart  and  Munich. 

In  Stuttgart  the  Charitable  Society  (WohlthcUigkeits  Verein)  main- 
tains a  central  sewing  school,  or  rather  two  parallel  schools,  and 
three  branch  schools.     Fourteen  trained  teachers  are  employed, 
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and  there  are  about  thirty  girls  in  a  class  together.  The  coorae 
lasts  nine  months  and  is  free ;  the  girls  spend  six  weeks  machining, 
six  week3  mending,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  is  given  to  hand-sewing. 
If  they  wish  to  learn  dressmaking  they  stay  three  months  extra  and 
work  for  themselves.  When  they  first  enter  the  classes  for  white 
sewing  they  also  make  something  simple  for  their  own  use,  but  the 
school  takes  orders  and  is  therefore  partially  self-supporting,  and 
as  soon  as  the  girls  can  be  trusted  not  to  spoil  material  they  take 
their  share  in  the  general  "  bespoke  work,"  for  which  they  receive 
a  small  wage.  The  rooms  are  airy  and  well  lighted  and  have  a 
very  neat  appearance,  as  the  tables  are  all  furnished  with  shelves, 
and  therefore  do  not  get  littered.  The  school  hours  are  from 
8  to  1 1 .30  a.m.  daily,  and  from  2  to  5  p.m.  on  four  days  in  the  week. 

In  Munich  the  classes  are  held  by  the  ladies  who  own  the  Home 
for  Working  Girls,  a  homely  boarding-house  for  better -class  working 
girls  whose  homes  are  at  a  distance,  combined  with  a  registry  office 
and  an  excellent  scheme  for  apprenticing  young  servants. 

The  sewing  classes  are  held  twice  a  week,  from  7.30  to  9.30  p.m. 

The  course  lasts  four  months  and  costs  about  2s.  Pupils  provide 
their  own  material,  and  the  strictness  of  the  rules  regar<Ung  punctu- 
ality and  regularity  of  attendance  bears  witness  to  the  popularity 
of  the  classes.  Embroidery,  crochet,  and  fancy  knitting  are  for- 
bidden, but  all  kinds  of  mending  are  taught,  also  elementary  dress- 
making and  white  sewing.  Ironing  courses  are  held  at  the  same 
time,  but  these  only  last  two  months,  and  the  charge  is  5s.  for  the 
course. 

There  are  many  such  classes  in  Germany,  some  of  them  wholly 
devoted  to  mending,  and  the  rules  are  always  stricter  than  has  so 
far  been  found  possible  in  any  such  classes  in  England.  The 
classes  are  generally  well  attended,  and  many  of  the  girls  and  women 
are  doubtless  very  poor,  but  they  rarely  belong  to  the  lowest  ranks, 
to  that  class  which  furnishes  the  unslalled  factory  girl,  and  which 
does  exist  to  a  certain  extent  in  Germany,  thoi^h  the  stranger  can 
only  find  it  after  some  seeking. 

The  country  sewing  schools  are  like  the  big  town  schools  in 
miniature.  There  are  a  great  many  in  Alsace  and  Baden,  and 
good  examples  may  be  found  at  Rastatt  and  Radolf zell. 

In  Dombim  (near  Bregenz)  Herr  Haenmierli,  a  large  employer 
of  labour  in  the  neighbourhood,  has  built  a  charming  housewifery 
and  sewing  school,  which  is  free  to  the  employees  or  the  families 
of  employes.  The  sewing  courses  last  eight  weeks,  and  the  pupils 
come  either  from  2  to  5  or  from  6  till  8  p.m.,  fourteen  being  admitted 
to  each  class.  They  are  supposed  to  make  only  the  simplest  of 
garments,  but  in  reality  they  have  great  freedom  of  choice. 

The  splendid  buildings  and  equipment  of  the  large  town  schools 
have  been  mentioned  more  than  once.  Some  are  in  houses  built 
expressly,  but  many  are  housed  in  fine  old  buildings,  whose  wide 
staircases  and  fine  airy  rooms  have  made  them  easily  adaptable  to 
the  requirements  of  a  school. 

This  is  the  case  with  the  famouB  school  at  Reutlingen,  which 
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occupies  a  beautiful  house,  standing  in  a  large  shady  garden.  It 
holds  about  150  pupils,  and  those  who  come  from  a  distance  are 
placed  with  families  in  the  town  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
school  authorities  The  Wurtemberg  Rules  about  pupils  drawing  all 
their  own  work  originated  here.  Each  course  lasts  three  months, 
with  daily  attendance  from  8  a.m.  to  12  a.m.,  and  from  2  p.m. 
till  5  p.m.  Most  of  the  pupils  stay  two  years.  Here  one  sees  the 
different  kinds  of  fancy  wool-work,  lace,  etc.,  for  which  the  Reutlin- 
gen  district  has  been  famous  for  generations.  Most  of  the  teachers 
have  been  many  years  in  the  school,  which  hardly  seems  like 
an  institution,  so  happy  is  the  relationship  between  teacher  and 
pupil,  making  the  classes  seem  more  like  large  families  than  school 
classes.  Reutlingen  is  justly  proud  of  its  pioneer  school,  and  it  is 
claimed  that  the  school  influence  has  much  improved  the  pubb'c 
taste  of  the  neighbourhood  as  regards  dress  and  ornament  (see 
Appendix  0.). 

The  Strassburg  sewing  school  is  nearly  thirty  years  old  ;  after 
eight  years  in  private  hands  it  was  taken  over  by  the  local  branch 
of  the  Women  of  the  Fatherland  (VcUerldndischer  Frauenverein), 
About  50  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  learn  for  home  use,  and  after 
mastering  the  necessary  preliminaries  and  samplers  the  programme 
.is  very  elastic.  Contrary  to  the  ideas  most  prevalent  in  Germany, 
the  head-mistress  is  not  particular  to  have  only  trained  teachers, 
still  less  to  have  them  all  trained  in  her  own  school.  She  believes 
in  introducing  fresh  ideas,  and  therefore  usually  engages  a  head 
dressmaking  teacher  Ifrom  Brussels  and  an  embroidress  from 
Vienna.  Drawing  is  not  compulsory  here,  but  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  find  more  perfect  work. 

The  great  sewing  school  of  Garlsruhe  is  housed  in  one  of  the  group 
of  buildings  erected  by  the  Women's  Society.  The  classes  are  held 
in  huge  rooms,  holding  about  fifty-six  pupils.  Each  teacher  is 
responsible  for  sixteen  pupils.  The  teachers,  who  are  trained  in  the 
school,  are  distinguished  by  their  white  caps,  with  little  black  velvet 
bows.  There  are  nineteen  courses  held  in  the  school,  and  some  of  them 
are  in  three  parallel  divisions.  Each  course  lasts  thirteen  weeks, 
and  is  held  three  times  a  year. 

The  chief  courses  are  hand-sewing,  machine-sewing  and  dress- 
making. These  are  held  from  8  to  12  every  morning,  and 
the  corresponding  classes  for  pattern  drafting  are  held  on  two  after- 
noons from  2  tUl  4  o'clock.  The  additional  courses  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  pupils  attending  the  chief  courses  can  learn  one  or 
more  kinds  of  fancy-work  at  the  same  time.  All  the  work  is  very 
good,  including  the  embroidery,  though  a  separate  school  is 
reserved  for  those  pupils  who  wish  to  master  this  art  more 
thoroughly. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples  of  the  German  sewing 
schools,  each  of  them  of  equai  interest  and  with  special  character- 
istics, but  perhaps  enough  has  been  said  to  give  the  reader  an 
oversight  of  the  general  system  and  principles. 

Similar  schools  exist  in  Switzerland  and  there  are  analogous 
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courses  in  many  of  the  English  continuation  schools  and  technical 
schools,  but  probably  the  most  complete  development  of  teaching  in 
all  branches  of  what  they  call  "  woman's  handiwork  "  is  to  be  found 
in  Germany. 

Ironing  courses,  apart  from  the  necessary  pressing  of  garments 
made  in  the  ordinary  classes,  are  held  in  many  schools.  At  Cassel, 
pupils  spend  six  hours  a  week  in  this  course,  for  which  lOs.  6d. 
a  quarter  is  charged. 

In  Munich,  the  course  includes  fine  washing,  ironing  and  polish- 
ing, and  lasts  either  nine  or  twelve  weeks,  the  pupils  attending 
for  32  hours  weekly. 

In  the  large  school  of  the  Frauenerwerb  Verein  in  Vienna,  the 

lessons  are  given  daily  from  8  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  or  from  I  p.m.  to  6  p.m. 

There  are  free  places  for  those  who  wish  to  become  ironers,  and 

these  scholars  must  attend  daily  for  four  months.  *  Other  pupils 

come  for  one  month  or  less,  and  there  are  also  classes  lasting  two 

weeks,  with  a  daily  attendance  of  three  hours  either  in  the  morning 

or  the  afternoon.    The  fee  for  the  latter  is  8  Aronen,  or  about  66.6d. 

These  ironing  courses  are  not  particularly  popular,   and  the 

equipment  is  often  less  lavish  than  that  accorded  to  other  subjects. 

The  room  is  generally  in  the  basement,  and  though  rarely  deficient 

in  light  and  air,  they  are  not  so  strikingly  attractive  as  the  various 

sewing-rooms.    Bound  stoves  are  generally  provided  for  heating  the 

irons  and  the  work  is  done  at  long  tables.    If  the  course  includes 

washing,  the  laundry  is  usually  an  adjoining  room,  famished  with  a 

large  copper^and  various  large  tubs  for  the  actual  washing.    That 

these  movable  tubs  have  one  advantage  ^was  seen  at  Dombim,  near 

Bregenz,  where  the  household  wash  takes  place  about  once  in  ten 

weeks.^j  The  tubs  had  all  been  moved  out  into  the  garden  and  the 

washing  was  going  on  in  the  fresh  air  under  the  trees. 

Both  in  the  separate  courses  and  in  the  resident  housewifery 
schools  there  is  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  actual  washing  as  much 
as  possible.  Where  there  is  a  large  household,  one  or  more  washer- 
women are  engaged,  and  the  teachers  say  of  this  as  of  other  rough 
work :  the  girls  do  enough  to  know  how  to  do  it. 
P  When  one  examines  the  garments  hanging  round  an  ironing-room 
the  estimation  in  which  this  subject  is  held  in  contrast  to  others 
becomes  at  once  apparent.  The  work  is  all  good,  practical  and 
sufficient  for  the  ordinary  needs  of  life,  but  it  lacks  what  one  might 
call  the  professional  finish  which  is  the  general  characteristic  of 
the  other  work  done  in  technical  schools  for  girls. 

In  the  resident  schools  the  equipment  is  generally  better,  and 
care  is  taken  to  save  labour  as  much  as  possible.  In  the  resident 
housewifery  school  in  the  Lette-haus  in  Berlin  there  is  even  an 
automatic  washer,  which  saves  a  great  deal  of  labour,  a  great 
consideration  in  a  household  of  150,  where  no  servants  of  any  kind 
are  permitted. 

C. — COOKSBY  GOUBSBS. 

Detached  cookery  courses  for  girls  are  apparently  losing  their 
popularity  in  Germany,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  in  Austria.    A  great 
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many  are  still  held,  but  th<3ir  inferiority  to  the  complete  house- 
wifery course  is  so  patent  that  they  are  often  only  regarded  as  a 
makeshift,  suitable  for  country  places  or  for  girls  who  must  learn 
the  technique  of  cookery  with  the  least  possible  delay  In  many 
places,  the  old  cookery  course  has  been  extended  to  include  at 
least  the  elements  of  hygiene  and  a  few  practic-al  lessons  on  house- 
work. 

The  method  of  instruction  is  not  radically  different  from  that 
employed  in  elementary  schools.  The  group  system  still  prevails, 
though  the  group  diminishes  in  number  the  higher  the  class  of 
school,  and  naturally  the  syllabus  grows  at  the  same  time  more 
and  more  complicated.  A  very  general  plan  is  to  let  two  pupils 
work  together  and  cook  a  complete  meal,  consisting  of  four  or  five 
dishes,  for  a  certain  number  of  persons.  Other  teachers  let  their 
pupils  work  alone  and  each  is  responsible  for  one  dish.  Many 
schools  are  less  definitely  organised,  especially  where  the  teaching 
is  only  just  emerging  from  the  stage  of  being  simply  an 
opport^inity  to  cook. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  a  class  varies  ;  it  is  rarely  more  than 
twenty -four  for  a  teacher,  and  it  is  often  considerably  less  in  a  high- 
class  school. 

The  kitchens  are  nearly  always  combined  with  restaurants,  where 
regular  guests  have  cAonnetnerUs  or  serial  tickets.  Sometimes 
these  dining-rooms  are  reserved  for  ladies,  but  very  often  they  are 
open  to  both  men  and  women.  The  cost  is  moderate,  and  the 
pupils  take  it  in  turn  to  wait,  but  the  responsibility  of  preparing 
a  restaurant  dinner  entails  much  extra  anxiety  on  the  teacher, 
particularly  when,  as  often  happens,  the  pupils  are  all  new  together, 
a  fact  which  the  guests  are  not  supposed  to  guess  from  the  quality 
of  the  food  served.  On  the  other  hand,  much  extra  scope  is  given 
for  practice  by  introducing  the  restaurant  dinner.  Very  often  two 
distinct  menus  are  cooked,  one  for  the  guests  and  one  for  the  pupils, 
and  orders  are  taken  for  parties,  receptions,  etc.,  and  thus  the 
advanced  students  have  practice  in  high-class  cookery  without 
the  extra  expense  which  probably  often  acts  as  a  deterrent  to 
English  girls.  Fees  and  syllabuses  vary  according  to  the  class  of 
pupil  expected  in  any  particular  school.  Schools  with  restaurants 
are  always  open,  and  the  teachers  go  on  leave  in  turn  in  the  summer, 
taking  it  in  turns  to  share  the  work  of  the  absentee,  unless  the 
school  can  afford  to  engage  a  locum  tenens. 

Glasses  for  working  girls  are  held  in  many  towns,  and  it  is  here 
that  many  employers  of  labour  have  shown  great  generosity.  Six 
Cassel-trained  teachers  are  entirely  employed  by  large  factory 
owners  to  teach  the  families  of  their  employes,  and  many  of  the 
short  peripatetic  courses  have  to  thank  local  manufacturers  in 
part,  if  not  altogether,  for  their  existence. 

The  pretty  school  at  Dombirn,  near  Bregenz,  has  already  been 
mentioned.  It  belongs,  in  fact,  to  three  of  our  categories,  as  resi- 
dent housewifery  courses,  sewing  courses,  and  day  and  evening 
cookery  classes  are  all  held  beneath  its  roof. 
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Herr  Erupp,  the  famous  manufacturer  of  silver  and  pewter 
ware,  has  a  small  school  in  Berndorf ,  near  Vienna.  This  is  only  an 
evening  school  for  girls  belonging  to  the  families  of  factory  hands 
or  who  themselves  work  in  the  factory.  The  lessons  are  given  on 
five  evenings  in  the  week  for  three  months,  and  six  girls  are  admitted 
to  each  class.  Those  who  have  passed  through  a  cookery  class  have 
the  privilege  of  entering  one  of  the  sewing  classes,  a  much  more 
popular  subject  in  this  neighbourhood.  Sewing  is  free^  but  cookery 
pupils  pay  2d.  an  evening  for  their  supper,  a  fee  that  does  not  nearly 
cover  the  cost  of  the  food  provided. 

The  girls  come  straight  from  work,  which  ceases  at  5  o'clock. 
The  class  hours  are  nominally  from  5  p.m.  till  8  p.m.,  but  the  lesson 
lasts  little  more  than  two  hours.  After  nine  hours'  work  as  a 
wrapper,  packer  or  burnisher,  a  longer  lesson  would  be  useless,  as 
the  girls  often  arrive  tired,  and  many  live  at  some  distance  from 
their  work.  This  school  is  rather  experimental,  and  the  original 
and  generous  plans  of  the  founder  have  been  much  modified  in 
consequence  of  the  local  opposition,  which  is  often  aroused  by  an 
experiment,  particularly  in  a  conservative  country  district. 

The  firm  of  Henschel,  manufacturers  of  locomotives,  heavy- 
machines,  etc.,  in  Gassel,  have  also  done  a  great  deal  for  the  welfare  of 
their  workpeople.  They  have  built  model  dwellings  which  are 
let  at  a  very  reasonable  rent,  though,  according  to  the  universal 
town  custom  in  Germany,  these  are  in  the  form  of  the  great  block 
buildings  which  are  generally  inhabited  from  necessity  in  London 
and  often  can  hardly  find  tenants  in  English  provincial  towns. 

A  pretty  little  cookery  school,  with  apartments  for  a  resident 
teacher,  is  established  on  the  first  floor  of  one  of  these  buildings, 
just  above  the  large  assembly  hall.  Here  free  lessons  are  given  to 
workmen's  daughters  who  have  left  school.  The  standard  of  food 
is  rather  higher  than  that  in  the  kitchens  of  the  elementary  schools, 
being  what  they -call  "good  burgher's  fare,"  as  befits  the  family 
of  a  skilled  artisan. 

The  kitchen,  dining-room  and  storeroom  are  bright  and  roomy. 
The  girls  come  daily  iq  the  mornings,  and  cookery  courses,  lasting 
three  months,  alternate  with  classes  for  ironing,  washing  and  mend- 
ing, which  last  only  two  months.  One  month's  holiday  is  given  after 
each  five  months'  work.  A  trained  teacher  is  employed,  and  the 
firm  give  her  the  same  right  of  pension  as  she  would  have  as  a  teacher 
engaged  under  the  regular  education  authorities.  A  good  many 
girls  stay  a  whole  year,  and  some  of  them  are  induced  by  their  school 
experience  to  enter  service.  They  are  not  of  the  social  class  from 
which  factory  girls  are  drawn,  and  as  there  is  no  opening  for  female 
hands  at  the  Henschel  factory  and  very  little  in  Gassel,  service  or 
commercial  work  provide  the  natural  openings,  particularly  for 
the  daughters  of  skilled  workmen. 

Where  the  philanthropic  employer  is  absent — and  he  is  still  want- 
ing in  a  great  many  neighbourhoods — ^his  place  is  often  taken  by  the 
philanthropic  association.  Good  examples  of  such  cookery  classes 
for  working  women  are  to  be  found  in  Cologne,  Munich  and  Vienna, 
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bat  a  complete  list  of  these  classes  would  be  a  long  one,  were  it 
possible  to  draw  one  up. 

Evening  classes  for  working  boys  and  girls  are  in  sensible  dis- 
favour in  most  parts  of  Germany,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  practice  of  opening  secular  and  technical  Sunday  schools 
is  much  to  be  preferred.  As  we  have  seen,  e£Eorts  are  being  made  in 
Bavaria  to  supplant  these  old  Sunday  schools,  and  in  Baden  this 
is  already  accomplished.  Further  north,  Sunday  is  still  eagerly 
used  as  an  opportunity  to  teach  '^  something  useful." 

In  Cologne,  more  than  one  of  these  Sunday  cooking  classes  may 
be  seen.  One  school  admits  thirty  workiioig  girls,  and  charges 
about  3d.  a  head  for  the  meal  which  they  cook  and  eat  together. 

The  Women's  Society  has  a  private  school  where  week-day  and 
Sunday  classes  are  held,  the  latter  being  exclusively  for  working 
girls.  About  twelve  attend  on  an  average,  but  they  enter  when 
they  Uke  and  come  very  irregularly.  These  girls  come  mostly  from 
such  trades  as  hand  chocolate-making,  fine  ironing,  or  dressmaking, 
and  are  generally  anxious  to  learn,  especially  when  they  are  pros- 
pective brides,  as  is  frequently  the  case.  The  school  is  open  from 
9  a.m.  till  1  p.m.,  thus  leaving  time  for  the  indispensable  Sunday 
outing. 

In  Munich,  we  find  an  example  of  the  old-fashioned  evening 
classes.  These  are  also  under  a  private  society,  and  are  very 
popular.  The  girls  come  twice  a  week  for  eight  weeks,  and  pay  a 
fee  of  about  3s.  Until  new  premises  can  be  foimd,  only  twelve  girls 
can  be  admitted  at  once,  and  parallel  and  rather  more  expensive 
classes  have  been  started  for  coimter  and  office  girls  in  order  to  meet 
the  great  demand  for  admittance.  Sometimes  a  forewoman 
comes  with  eleven  of  her  girls,  and  such  a  class  is  always  specially 
successful.  The  lessons  are  given  in  the  usual  way,  and  two  are 
chosen  to  serve  the  meal,  which  consists  of  such  dishes  as  vegetable 
soup,  a  cheap  meat  dish,  and  pickled  cabbage,  or  some  other 
inexpensive  vegetable. 

The  evening  classes  in  Vienna  and  about  sixteen  other  Austrian 
towns  owe  their  origin  to  a  small  evening  school  for  factory  girls 
which  was  started  in  1892  at  the  instance  of  the  Central 
Factory  Inspector,  Dr.  Migerka,  and  are  under  the  active  superin- 
tendence of  his  wife,  who  is  president  and  herself  gives  the  weekly 
hygiene  lesson  to  the  girls.  Since  the  opening  of  the  school,  more 
thaii  seventy  courses  have  been  held,  twelve  pupils  being  admitted 
each  time.  The  girls  have  to  come  every  evening  from  6  p.m.  to 
9  p.m.,  with  the  exception  of  Sundays  and  public  holidays,  and  the 
course  lasts  two  months.  Three  times  a  week  there  are  sewing 
lessons,  when  six  girls  sew  and  six  cook.  On  these  evenings  former 
pupils  are  also  admitted,  but  they  leave  before  supper. 

Once  a  week  a  cold  supper  is  prepared  in  advance  for  the  following 
evening,  when  the  president  gives  a  simple  health  lesson.  Similar 
arrangements  are  made  before  the  fortnightly  cleaning  evening. 
On  the  evening  when  no  extra  lesson  is  given,  all  twelve  girls  work 
in  the  kitchen.     Owing  to  the  short  time  at  the  disposal  of  the 
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teacher,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  arrange  for  the  writing 
of  the  recipes  during  class  without  unduly  hindering  the  practical 
work.  The  recipes  and  details  of  cost  have  therefore  been  printed 
or  typevrritten  and  mounted  on  stifE  cards ;  these  copies  are  lent 
to  the  girls,  who  .copy  them  at  home  on  Sundays  into  their  note- 
books. The  careful  and  accurate  way  in  which  this  is  done  shows 
that  the  pupils  fully  appreciate  their  privileges.  They  are  mostly 
skilled  workers,  i.e.,  ironers,  flower-makers,  machinists,  etc.,  and 
belong  therefore  to  the  higher  class  of  working-girl,  but  it  speaks  well 
for  their  diligence  that  they  come  night  after  night  when  they  have 
aheady  worked  nine  or  ten  hours  at  their  place  of  business.  In 
spite  of  the  long  working  day  which  this  entaOs,  many  girls  improve 
greatly  in  health  during  the  course,  owing  to  the  nourishing  and 
regular  evening  meals.  The  classes  are  well  filled,  and  though  they 
are  nominally  for  single  women,  it  is  not  imcommon  for  a  yoimg 
married  man  to  appear  and  beseech  the  teacher  to  admit  his  in- 
competent wife  into  her  already  crowded  kitchen,  and  such  requests 
are  always  granted,  unless  the  class  is  so  full  as  to  render  the  inclusion 
of  an  additional  member  absolutely  impossible.  This  little  school 
also  possesses  a  small  lending  library,  and  this  addition  to  the 
ordinary  school  equipment  is  much  valued  by  the  girls. 

Unpretentious  as  this  school  is,  it  has  exercised  much  influence, 
not  only  on  its  900  pupils,  but  on  like-minded  people  in  other 
localities  who  have  followed  the  example  given  by  the  founders. 
A  similar  school  was  started  eleven  years  ago  in  an  industrial 
suburb  of  the  city,  and  here  an  extension  has  been  made  and  the 
rooms  are  used  in  the  mornings  by  the  daughters  of  small  shop- 
keepers, clerks,  etc.,  girls  who  enter  neither  factory  nor  service,  and 
who  are  generally  obliged,  as  they  grow  up,  to  do  a  large  share  in 
the  work  of  their  own  homes. 

Pupils  must  be  not  less  than  sixteen  years  of  ag^,  and  they  pay 
a  fee  of  about  24s.  for  daily  instruction  for  three  months,  with  an 
additional  6d.  a  day  for  dinner. 

"The  pupils  learn  about  fifty  soups,  forty  vegetables,  thirty 
different  meat  dishes,  twenty  kinds  of  roast  meats  with  salad  and 
et  ceteraSf  about  100  puddings,  and  how  to  prepare  fish  and  birds 
for  the  table.  They  learn  also  to  preserve  fruit  and  vegetables  and 
the  most  important  facts  about  feeding  invalids  and  infants.  If 
the  pupils  live  in  the  neighbourhood  they  go  to  market  with  the 
teacher.  Lessons  are  given  on  the  food-value  and  quality  of  the 
materials  used,  on  methods  of  heating,  and  the  exact  keeping  of 
household  accounts.  Pupils  are  also  taught  to  clean  and  keep  in 
order  the  utensils,  the  linen  and  the  dwelling."  This  is  an  ambitious 
programme  for  a  small  school,  but  these  classes  have  been  held  for 
two  years,  and  whether  the  whole  syllabus  is  worked  through  or 
not,  the  girls  seem  to  learn  a  good  deal  and  to  work  independently 
and  with  interest. 

Peripatetic  housewifery  classes  take  the  place  in  the  country  of  the 
Sunday  and  evening  classes  in  the  towns.    They  are  held  in  many 
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parts  of  Germany — notably  in  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  and  the  neighbourhoods  of  Cologne  and  of  Giessen.  In 
Austria  the  courses  are  free  to  both  men  and  women,  and  domestic 
subjects  are  only  treated  in  connection  with  more  distinctly  agri- 
cultural subjects,  such  as  fruit  and  vegetable  growing  and  preserving, 
dairy  work,  etc. 

Most  peripatetic  courses  last  from  three  to  six  weeks,  a  limited 
number  of  pupils  coming  every  day  from  morning  until  evening. 
Fees  are  generally  nominal,  and  probably  hardly  cover  the  cost  of 
the  food.  Where  the  National  Women's  Society  or  any  other 
Women's  Union  provides  teacher,  utensils  and,  if  necessary,  a 
stove,  the  village  is  expected  to  provide  suitable  rooms  for  classes 
and  teacher,  firing  and  light.  This  is  often  done  in  part  if  not 
altogether  by  the  local  authorities. 

Special  day  courses  as  a  preparation  for  domestic  service  are 
occasionally  held,  but  most  of  this  work  is  done  in  resident  schools 
or  large  institutions.  Day  schools  of  this  description  are  to  be 
seen  in  Munich  and  Stuttgart,  the  latter  being  a  particularly  favour- 
able example. 

There  are  two  teachers  and  about  sixteen  girls  in  this  school. 
The  kitchen  is  bright  and  airy,  and  is  furnished  with  three  double 
stoves.  Each  couple  of  pupils  cooks  a  complete  meal,  and  eighty 
guests  are  served  daily  at  the  school  with  6d.  dinners,  besides  a 
number  who  send  for  the^neal.  The  girls  learn  to  wait,  clean,  etc., 
and  a  certain  number  enter  service  later,  but  this  is  not  obligatory, 
though  the  school  is  intended  for  girls  who  propose  to  do  so. 

Day  courses  in  middle  and  high-class  cookery  were  the  starting- 
point  of  domestic  teaching  for  adults  in  Germany,  and  they  are  still 
more  numerous  than  any  other  kind  of  domestic  school.  Wherever 
there  are  modem  technical  schools  they  are  held  under  the  best 
possible  conditions,  and  here  again  there  never  seems  to  be  any 
lack  of  pupils  in  spite  of  very  strict  rules  as  to  regular  daily  attend- 
ance during  the  three  or  six  months  of  the  course.  These  courses  are 
naturally  to  be  seen  at  their  best  in  such  renowned  centres  of  domestic 
training  as  Cassel,  Carlsruhe  or  Berlin,  but  this  does  not  by  any 
means  imply  that  other  towns  are  behindhand.  Some  schools,  such 
as  those  in  Munich  and  Strassburg,  have  outgrown  the  allotted  space 
and  are  looking  forward  to  extensions  which  will  enable  them  to 
rank  among  the  first  of  their  kind.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  select 
examples  from  the  great  number  of  first-class  schools,  not  to  mention 
the  many  in  smaller  towns. 

In  Berlin,  the  best  known  courses  are  those  held  in  the  Lette-Haus 
where  four  kitchens  are  daily  in  use  to  accommodate  the  students  in 
training  and  the  day  and  resident  course  pupils,  exclusive  of  the 
residents  in  the  regular  housewifery  school. 

Each  kitchen  is  arranged  for  sixteen  pupils  and  the  equipment  is 
not  only  practical,  but  refined  and  pretty.  Both  gas  and  coal  stoves 
are  used,  and  all  kinds  of  utensils  are  provided.  Four  pupils 
prepare  a  meal  for  four  or  six  persons.  At  12  o'clock  teachers 
and  pupils  leave  the  kitchen  and  cooks  take  their  place  and  put 
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all  the  small  portions  together,  finish  the  cooking  in  enormons 
utensils  and  serve  the  dinners  for  the  restaurant,  pupils,  etc. 

Other  courses  for  cookery  alone  are  held  in  the  Pestalozzi-Froebel 
Haus  and  in  most  of  the  large  technical  schools,  but  as  these  are 
also  resident  schools  whose  main  object  is  to  give  complete  house- 
wifery courses,  they  are  described  in  the  next  section.  In  Stuttgart 
there  is  an  extra  school  for  cookery  classes,  which  is  held  on  the 
ground  floor  of  the  large  needlework  school.  The  course  lasts  three 
months,  and  is  in  two  parallel  divisions.  The  pupils  come  from^ 
8  a.m.  till  2  p.m.  and  from  3  p.m.  till  5  p.m.  on  alternate  days, 
paying  an  inclusive  fee  of  £3. 

There  are  sixteen  pupils  in  each  division  and  intending  teacheis 
are  also  admitted  but  their  course  lasts  for  a  whole  year. 

Dinner  is  cooked  daily  for  110  people.  The  pupils  work  in  pairs, 
and  four  to  eight  complete  menus  are  cooked  daily,  consisting  of 
soup,  two  meats  and  a  sweet  dish.  During  the  last  month  of  the 
course  each  day  two  couples  cook  quite  independently  a  meal  for 
four  persons,  in  order  that  all  may  have  practice  in  cooking  for  a 
small  number.     (See  Appendix  J.). 

In  Carlsruhe  there  is  also  a  cookery  school  in  addition  to  the 
housewifery  school.  Here  twenty  pupils  come  for  courses  lasting 
seventy-three  days,  for  which  town  pupils  pay  7d.  a  day,  a  fee 
which  includes  the  cost  of  dinner.  Pupils  from  a  distance  can 
board  in  the  school,  and  are  charged  Is.  6d.  per  day  for  board  and 
lodging,  reductions  being  made  when  they  are  absent  for  part  of  a 
day. 

This  school  professes  to  teach  simple  middle-class  cookery,  t.e.,  it 
was  meant  originaUy  for  girls  belonging  to  the  lower  middle  claas. 
Ten  cook  the  regular  diimer  every  day,  and  ten  are  engaged  in  the 
distinct  branch  of  baking  and  also  do  the  waiting  and  attend  to  the 
dining-room. 

Lessons  in  theory  are  given  in  sunmier  from  7  a.m.  till  9  a.m.  At 
11.30  a.m.  the  pupils  dine,  and  at  12.30  p.m.  dinner  is  served  to  the 
restaurant  guests,  who  in  this  case  are  all  ladies.  From  2  p.m.  till 
3  p.m.  fresh  recipes  are  explained  and  twice  a  week  the  boarders 
have  an  arithmetic  lesson.  On  Sundays  and  public  holidays  the 
school  and  restaurant  are  open  as  usual,  but  only  ten  pupils  attend. 

Dinners,  consisting  of  soup,  meat  and  vegetables,  cost  about  7|d., 
and  the  school  pays  its  current  expenses  and  usually  has  a  small 
surplus  at  the  end  of  a  course.  It  is  situated  on  the  third  floor 
of  the  Luisenhaus,  a  fine  building  which  has  been  erected  by  the  city 
authorities  and  given  into  the  charge  of  the  Baden  Society  of  Women, 
who  use  the  remaining  space  for  other  of  their  useful  philanthropic 
enterprises. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  prolong  the  list  of  these  cookery  courses. 
Beyond  the  differences  due  to  teachers,  local  customs  and  minor 
regulations  there  is  little  variety  in  principle  or  method.  Some  very 
old-fashioned  schools  are  to  be  found,  but  in  the  main  the  teaching 
is  as  organised  and  as  scientific  as  is  possible  where  time  is  short 
and  guests  have  to  be  considered,  and  for  those  girls  who  have 
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neither  time  nor  means  for  a  more  complete  coarse  they  offer  a 
valuable  opportunity  for  gaining  some  systematic  knowledge  of  the 
value  and  preparation  of  all  kinds  of  food. 

Mention  should  be  made  here  of  the  non-resident  combined 
housewifery  courses  which  are  held  in  some  schools  notably  in  the 
Lette-Haus  in  Berlin,  and  in  the  technical  school  for  girls  in  Vienna. 

The  courses  in  Berlin  last  six  months  or  a  year,  and  are  included 
here  as  the  residence  is  quite  apart  from  the  class-rooms,  where 
resident  and  non-resident  pupils  work  together. 

They  are  arranged  not  only  to  give  training  for  home  life,  but 
also  to  prepare  any  girl  to  take  a  situation  as  companion,  **  mother's 
help  "  or  lady's  maid  in  a  town  or  country  family.  A  complete 
course,  lasting  eleven  months,  costs  about  £25 ;  instruction  in 
cooking  is  given  four  or  five  times  a  week,  and  there  are  classes  for 
washing  and  ironing,  all  kinds  of  sewing,  book-keeping  and  house- 
work, which  is  practised  in  a  special  suite  of  apartments. 

The  combined  housewifery  courses  in  the  school  of  the  Frauen- 
ewerb  Verein  in  Vienna  last  two  years,  but  there  are  shorter 
detached  courses  for  most  of  the  separate  subjects.  In  the  com- 
bined course  the  pupils  come  daily  from  8  a.m.  until  11  a.m.  or 
mid-day,  and  again  from  2  p.m.  till  5  p.m. 

The  mornings  during  the  first  year  are,  with  the  exception  of 
one  month  in  the  laundry,  entirely  devoted  to  different  kinds  of 
sewing  and  cutting-out.  In  the  second  year  five  months  are  spent 
in  the  dressmaking  class,  two  and  a  half  months  in  the  kitchen, 
and  there  are  classes  for  millinery,  fine  mending  and  hairdressing, 
eighteen  lessons  of  two  hours'  duration  being  given  in  the  last 
subject,  which  is  very  popular.  German,  arithmetic,  geography, 
drawing  and  elementary  hygiene  fill  all  the  afternoons.  The  fee 
for  this  complete  course  is  about  £15,  exclusive  of  materials  for 
needlework  and  the  necessary  school  books. 

D.— Resident  Housewifery  Schools. 
(1)  Totvn  Schools. 

;  The  town  resident  housewifery  schools  differ  chiefly  from  the 
cookery  schools  just  described  in  that  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  pupils 
live  at  the  school,  and  therefore  the  work  can  be  arranged  more 
on  the  lines  of  an  ordinary  household. 

These  town  schools  form  a  kind  of  transition  between  the  day 
technical  schools  and  the  resident  schools  in  the  country,  for  where 
some  of  the  pupils  live  at  their  own  homes  the  school  has  a  Idnd 
of  double  character  and  can  hardly  be  said  to  belong  to  either  class. 

Some  of  the  town  schools  are  practically  ordinary  t-echnical 
schools  with  a  residence  attached.  Such  is  the  case  in  the  Govern- 
ment school  at  Rheydt  and  the  schools  in  Munich,  Gassel,  Hanover, 
etc.  In  some  of  these  schools  the  lessons  are  given  to  residents 
and  non-residents  together,  and  cooking  becomes  the  chief  subject 
taught.  The  residents  do  a  certain  amount  of  housework  in  attend- 
ing to  their  rooms,  and  in  some  cases  extra  lessons  in  sewing,  washing 
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and  ironing  are  arranged  for  them.  The  accompanying  leesons 
in  elementary  hygiene  and  natural  science  are  given  to  the  whole 
school. 

In  all  the  housewifery  courses,  be  they  held  in  day  or  resident 
schools,  the  instruction  covers  practically  the  same  ground,  except 
for  certain  broad  distinctions  between  town  and  country  schools. 
In  the  cookery  lessons  the  pupils  are  expected  to  learn  to  prepare 
all  the  dishes  used  in  an  ordinary  German  household,  and  also  the 
special  delicacies  required  at  Christmastime  and  for  household 
festivals.  They  also  learn  to  preserve  fruit  and  vegetables,  an 
art  that  must  be  often  taught  to  perfection,  to  judge  by  the  store- 
rooms in  nearly  all  the  schools  with  their  loaded  shelves,  of  which 
the  teachers  are  always  justly  proud.  A  theory  lesson  is  generally 
given  each  morning  before  the  actual  cooking  begins.  This  con- 
sists chiefly  of  an  explanation  of  the  menu  or  menus  for  the  day. 
The  teacher  questions  the  class  closely  on  every  detail  in  the  cooking 
of  the  various  dishes,  asking  in  every  case  the  reason  for  each  process. 
The  value  of  the  difiEerent  food-materials  from  the  point  of  view 
of  health  is  also  explained. 

The  pupils  are  always  divided  into  groups,  some  working  in  the 
kitchen,  others  in  the  house  or  laundry.  Those  belonging  to  the 
house  group  generally  spend  half  the  morning  at  least  in  the  sewing 
room,  where  clothes  are  mended,  and  simple  undergarments,  over- 
alls and  blouses  are  cut  out  and  made. 

In  the  afternoons  the  science  lessons  are  given.  These  consist 
of  lessons  in  physiology,  hygiene  as  regards  both  food  and  dwellings, 
and  generally  there  is  a  singing  class,  and  sometimes  drilling  is 
added.  A  few  representative  schools  are  described  below,  and 
this  will  probably  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  usual  working  of  such 
schools  than  any  statistical  generalisation,  as  many  of  the  schools 
are  unique  and  individual,  especially  in  the  country. 

Various  kinds  of  homes  and  housewifery  schools  for  girls  of  the 
upper  artisan  and  lower  middle  classes  are  to  be  found  in  many 
places.  Some  are  attached  to  a  sisterhood,  as,  for  instance,  the 
school  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Vincent  and  St.  Paul  in  Cologne.  Others 
are  in  connection  with  homes  or  semi-philanthropic  boarding- 
houses.  Of  this  class  is  the  large  Amalienhaus  in  Berlin,  where 
from  forty  to  seventy  young  girls  come  every  year  to  do  all  the 
work  of  the  house  and  the  night  shelter  and  boarding-house  under 
the  supervision  of  ten  deaconesses,  two  trained  teachers  of  needle- 
work and  a  laundry  instructress.  Board  and  lodging  for  these  girls 
costs  15s.  a  month. 

These  schools  may  be  termed  old-fashioned  in  many  senses. 
The  bare  dormitories,  the  constant  work,  sometimes  lasting,  with 
very  short  intervals,  from  6  a.m.  till  9  p.m.,  and  the  fact  that  the 
school  does  the  housework  of  some  other  institution,  all  emphasise 
the  fact  that  one  is  in  an  institution.  The  girls  doubtless  acquire 
technical  knowledge  of  all  branches  of  housework,  besides  receiving 
valuable  training  in  habits  of  cleanliness,  order  and  punctuality. 
Otherwise  the  school  can  hardly  be  said  to  give  a  training  for  home 
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life,  when  all  that  is  homelike  is  practically  excluded.  These 
schools  have  undoubtedly  done  valuable  work  and  filled  a  much- 
needed  place  in  the  past.  It  may  be  that  they  will  be  needed  for 
some  time  longer,  but  meanwhile  the  German  women  may  wel^ 
claim  that  their  newer  housewifery  schools  show  what  may  be  done 
in  uniting  a  school  for  hard  practical  work  with  a  house  where  all 
that  goes  to  make  a  home  homelike  has  as  full  an  expression  as  is 
possible  in  the  absence  of  parents  and  young  children. 

Turning  again  to  the  mixed  day  and  resident  schools,  one  of  the 
prettiest  is  the  second  Pestalozzi-ProDbel  Haus  in  Berlin  (see  Ap- 
pendix J.y  p.  114).  Separate  courses  are  held  in  each  branch  of 
domestic  work,  but  there  is  also  a  combined  housewifery  course 
lasting  six  months  which  is  shared  by  residents  and  non-residents 
alike,  the  fee  for  the  former  being  £22 10s. ,  for  the  latter  £14.  One  of 
the  kitchens  is  used  by  a  class  of  little  day-scholars  who  pay  about 
£7  10s.  for  a  year's  course  which  prepares  them  either  for  service 
or  for  home  life.  The  plan  of  lessons  and  the  general  arrangements 
are  similar  to  those  found  in  other  schools,  but  the  Pestalozzi- 
Froebel  Haus  has  a  peculiarly  friendly  air.  All  details  are  arranged 
with  the  most  minute  care,  and,  perhaps  most  important  of  all, 
while  the  school  course  provides  plenty  of  hard  work,  the  rooms 
give  one  no  suggestion  of  being  in  an  institution.  They  serve 
rather  as  an  example  of  how  to  make  a  home  cosy  and  artistic. 
This  house  has  three  large  kitchens,  each  capable  of  holding  a 
practical  class  of  twelve  pupils.  In  the  school  at  Hanover  there 
are  four,  each  furnished  with  utensils  of  a  different  colour.  These 
kitchens  are  used  respectively  by  the  students  in  training,  the 
private  pupils,  the  continuation  school  girls,  and  children  from  the 
elementary  schools.  On  the  upper  floors  are  pretty  bedrooms 
for  those  pupils  whose  homes  are  at  a  distance  and  the  building 
is  so  spacious  and  bright  as  to  give  quite  a  luxurious  impression. 

This  generosity  with  regard  to  space,  light  and  fresh  air  is 
characteristic  of  all  the  best  modem  schools  in  Germany,  and  is 
equally  noticeable  in  the  technical  schools  in  Stuttgart  and 
Carlsruhe. 

At  Stuttgart,  the  school  belongs  to  the  Society  of  Swabian  Women, 
who  built  the  present  house  Ave  years  ago.  The  school  was  started 
in  1896,  and  can  now  accommodate  forty-five  boarders  and  about 
twenty-five  day  pupils.  Some  of  the  students  in  the  commercial 
school  are  allowed  to  board  here.  The  bedrooms  hold  two,  three  or 
four  pupils  and  are  so  arranged  as  to  leave  plenty  of  free  space. 
They  are  plainly  furnished,  but  naturally  the  students  like  to  bring 
their  own  ornaments.  Different  kinds  of  wood  are  used  in  different 
parts  of  the  house  and  the  floors  are  treated  differently  on  the 
different  storeys  so  that  the  pupils  may  learn  every  kind  of  house- 
work. On  each  floor  there  is  an  airy  dressing-room  where  the 
kitchen  overalls  must  be  hung  whenever  they  are  not  in  use.  Four 
ladies  board  in  the  school ;  dinner  guests  are  received  and  many 
meals  are  fetched  by  neighbouring  families,  according  to  the  custom 
common  on  the  Continent.     The  resident  ladies  have  two  rooms 
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each  and  bring  their  own  furniture.  They  pay  about  £6  a 
month ;  the  dinner  guests  pay  8d.  a  day  for  a  meal  consisting  of 
soup  and  two  meats  with  the  usual  extras. 

With  these  resources  added  to  the  fees  of  the  pupils  the  school 
not  only  pays  current  expenses,  but  also  a  regular  rent  which  is 
gradually  clearing  oil  the  debt  on  the  building.  The  pupils  have  a 
good  work  and  dining-room  which  is  separated  by  a  movable 
partition  from  a  fine  dining-room.  This  second  room  serves  as 
the  restaurant,  and  on  great  occasions,  such  as  the  yearly  meeting 
of  the  society  or  when  the  premises  are  let  for  a  wedding,  the  two 
rooms  are  thrown  into  one. 

Continuing  our  journey  from  the  upper  floors  downwards,  we 
come  to  the  basement,  which  is  more  like  a  ground  floor.  Here 
are  two  large  kitchens,  each  furnished  with  a  roomy  scullery. 
One  is  used  by  the  resident,  the  second  by  the  non-resident  pupils, 
but  the  same  food  is  prepared  in  each.  The  meals  cooked  for  the 
guests  and  the  pupils  are  quite  different,  in  order  to  give  extra 
scope  for  practice.  The  kitchens  are  fitted  with  both  gas  and 
coal  stoves ;  the  pupils  work  in  pairs  and  each  pair  cooks  four  or 
five  dishes.  Two  teachers  and  two  students  are  employed  in 
each  kitchen. 

The  laundry  is  also  very  well  fitted  up,  but  the  pupils  are  not 
expected  to  do  all  the  washing  of  the  house.  Each  one  does  such  of 
her  own  things  as  are  prescribed  by  the  school  programme,  and 
this  sensible  plan  is  followed  in  many  schools  of  this  class.  A 
laundress  and  five  servants  are  kept  to  attend  to  the  general  washing, 
the  stairs  and  corridors  and  to  do  other  rough  work.  In  the  older 
schools  it  is  the  rule  to  have  no  servants,  and  great  stress  is  laid  on  the 
fact  that  the  pupils  do  aU  the  work  of  the  house.  The  newer  idea 
seems  to  be  slowly  gaining  ground  that  it  is  waste  of  time  for  the 
girls  to  do  over  and  over  again  rough  work  which  can  be  learned 
with  very  little  practice,  and  it  certainly  seems  more  practical  for 
girls  of  the  rank  received  into  these  schools  to  learn  all  the  work  at 
first,  but  afterwards  to  leave  the  work  of  charwomen  and  scullery- 
maids  to  servants  hired  for  the  purpose,  thus  reserving  more  time 
and  energy  for  the  more  advanced  or  intricate  household  duties. 

To  return  to  the  Stuttgart  school :  the  housewifery  course  lasts 
five  and  a  half  months.  Thirty-two  girls  are  received,  and  paired 
for  the  whole  course.  Sixteen  work  daily  in  the  kitchen  and  the 
other  group  attends  to  the  house,  laundry,  etc. ;  these  groups 
change  places  once  a  week. 

The  usual  theoretical  lessons  are  given  during  the  afternoons, 
and  an  interesting  addition  here  is  the  discussion  of  the  proper 
regulation  of  the  household  work.  The  girls  draw  up  plans  for 
this  and  learn  what  duties  should  be  apportioned  to  different 
servants,  what  it  is  fair  to  expect  of  them,  etc. — ^a  very  practical 
difficulty  in  the  path  of  most  young  housewives. 

In  Stuttgart  the  teachers  are  chosen  from  different  training 
schools.  This  may,  perhaps,  break  the  continuity  of  the  teaching, 
but  it  certainly  has  a  broadening  effect  on  the  school  as  a  whole. 
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The  teachers  have  four  or  five  weeks'  leave  each  year.  The  residence 
is  closed  during  August,  but  the  day  cooking  school  is  always  open. 
The  courses  in  the  two  kitchens  begin  at  different  times,  so  as  to 
avoid  having  both  filled  with  beginners. 

Each  term,  or  quarter  year,  is  enlivened  by  four  dinners  {Probe- 
Essen)  to  which  the  parents  of  the  pupils  are  invited. 

The  school  at  Carlsruhe  is  built  on  much  the  same  plan  as  the 
one  in  Stuttgart.  Here  also  we  find  the  double  kitchen  and  the 
parallel  cookery  lessons  for  the  day  and  resident  pupils.  A 
certain  number  of  ''  dinner-guests  "  are  received,  but  no  meals  are 
sent  out. 

The  house  and  bedrooms,  each  holding  from  two  to  five  inmates, 
are  very  simply  furnished,  but  here  again  we  find  the  roominess 
which  is  so  lacking  in  more  old-fashioned  schools,  both  in  Germany 
and  other  countries. 

There  is  room  for  twenty-eight  resident  pupils,  and  the  fee  for  the 
twenty-two  weeks'  course  is  £20.  A  second  course  immediately 
following  the  first  only  costs  £16.  The  house  is  under  a  head- 
mistress, who  is  assisted  by  a  housekeeper  and  four  teachers,  all  of 
whom  have  been  trained  in  the  adjacent  training  school.  As  in 
Stuttgart,  the  residence  is  closed  during  August,  but  the  day  school 
is  always  open,  though  it  is  naturally  somewhat  less  popular  during 
the  hot  sunmier  months. 

As  soon  as  the  pupils  arrive  they  are  sorted  into  pairs  and  the 
arrangement  holds  for  the  whole  course.  Half  work  in  the  kitchen 
and  half  compose  the  house  group.  These  groups  change  daily, 
but  the  small  extra  house  and  kitchen  duties  which  are  given  to 
each  couple  are  only  changed  once  a  week. 

Breakfast  is  at  7  o'clock,  and  by  8  the  ordinary  bedroom 
work  is  done.  By  this  time  the  fourteen  day  pupils  have  arrived 
and  the  pupils  of  both  kitchens  assemble  for  the  daily  theory  lesson, 
which  is  given  by  the  head  teacher.  Recipes  are  always  dictated 
and  learnt  beforehand,  so  that  this  lesson  is  really  recapitulation. 
The  recipes  are  repeated  and  then  the  girls  are  questioned  in  the 
most  minute  way  on  every  detail  of  their  preparation,  and  they  are 
expected  to  know  the  reason  for  every  step.  The  purchase  of  the 
necessary  ingredients  is  not  forgotten  and  there  are  many  questions 
on  the  recognition  of  good  and  bad  qualities,  etc. 

Finally  the  menu  is  taken  as  a  whole,  and  the  girls  say  how 
they  are  going  to  divide  the  work,  so  that  the  three  or  four  dishes 
shall  be  ready  at  the  same  time. 

This  lesson  is  given  very  briskly,  and  at  8.30  a.m.  practical  work 
starts.  Each  pair  cooks  a  complete  dinner,  thus  fourteen  dinners 
are  prepared  daily  to  be  divided  among  about  100  persons.  As  a 
rule  all  recipes  are  made  out  for  six  persons,  this  being  considered  a 
convenient^  average  number  from  which  to  learn  how  to  reckon 
for  a  family.  Two  pupils  are  chosen  each  day  to  accompany  the 
cookery  teacher  to  market.  Each  week  one  of  the  pupils  acts  as 
housekeeper  ;  it  is  her  duty  to  keep  the  accounts  for  the  whole  house 
and  to  give  out  all  supplies  from  the  capacious  store-room. 
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Meanwhile,  the  house  group  is  turning  out  rooms  if  it  be  Friday  or 
Saturday.  On  other  days  the  house  is  in  order  by  9  o'clock,  and 
then  some  go  to  the  ironing-room,  and  others  do  the  parlour -maids' 
work  in  the  two  dining-rooms. 

The  residents  wash  their  own  clothes  from  three  to  five  times 
during  the  course,  but  except  for  kitchen  and  table  linen,  the  rest 
of  the  washing  is  given  out. 

Dinner  begins  at  11.30  a.m.,  and  after  the  meals  are  cleared  away 
all  are  free  imtil  3  o'clock,  when  the  usual  theory  lessons  begin. 
Four  servants  are  kept  to  do  the  rough  work,  and  as  the  house  is 
heated  throughout  from  the  basement  there  is  hot  water  on  each 
floor  and  thus  this  work  is  minimised  as  much  as  possible.  An 
interesting  addition  to  the  curriculum  is  that  each  pupil  spends 
in  all  eight  days  in  the  neighbouring  crSche,  On  these  days  she  is  on 
duty  from  8.30  a.m.  till  8.30  p.m.,  with  the  exception  of  dinner- 
time. Thus  she  has  an  opportunity  at  least  to  begin  to  learn  some- 
thing of  the  right  management  of  infants. 

The  work  for  the  day-pupils  is  arranged  somewhat  differently. 
They  are  divided  into  two  classes,  and  their  course  only  lasts  three 
months,  for  which  they  pay  £4,  a  fee  which  includes  dinner. 
Their  hours  are  from  8  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  on  three  mornings  in  the 
week,  with  explanation  and  dictation  of  recipes  on  two  after- 
noons. They  also  have  a  special  afternoon  lesson  in  baking  every 
fourteen  days. 

In  both  kitchens  the  girls  look  very  smart  in  their  large  white 
aprons  and  white  caps  with  knife  and  dishcloth  hanging  from  their 
belts,  and  when  work  is  in  full  swing,  the  scene  is  very  bright  and 
animated. 

(ii.)  Country  Schools. 

Before  describing  the  regular  country  housewifery  schools, 
mention  should  be  made  of  two  schools  which  stand  between 
our  groups  of  town  and  country  resident  schools.  They  are 
situated  at  Baden-Baden  and  at  Schwetzdngen,  and  belong  to 
the  Dowager  Grand  Duchess ;  the  second  school  being  under 
the  special  care  of  her  daughter-in-law,  the  reigning  Grand  Duchess. 
Except  that  more  gardening  is  taught  at  the  school  in  Schwetzingen, 
the  two  schools  are  similar  in  arrangement,  and  therefore  only 
one  need  6e  described.  The  school  in  Baden-Baden  ib  situated 
close  to  the  castle,  and  is  under  the  minute  supervision  of  the 
Dowager  Grand  Duchess,  who  visits  it  almost  daily,  looks  into  all 
the  household  details,  and  questions  the  girls  closely  on  their  work. 

The  school  buildings  consist  of  two  handsome  viUas  which  have 
been  adapted  to  their  present  use.  There  is  room  for  forty-four 
pupils  in  all,  but  the  course  is  held  in  parallel  divisions  and  each 
house  is  practically  independent  of  the  other.  The  dir^tresses  are 
secondary  teachers,  but  each  is  assisted  by  three  special  house- 
wifery teachers,  who  have  all  been  trained  in  the  seminary  at  Carls- 
ruhe.  • 

The  course  lasts  four  months  and  costs  £25,  with  an  extra  25s.  for 
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washing.  The  pupib  are  chiefly  girls  from  noble  or  very  rich  honseSi 
and  the  school  airangements  are  designed  to  foster  a  love  of  sim« 
plicity  and  an  interest  in  social  work.  The  discipline  is  strict, 
especially  when  one  considers  the  home  circumstances  of  these  girls, 
but  the  place  has  a  homely  air,  and  the  educational  ideal  is  carefully 
preserved.  The  school  life  is  not  designed  to  teach  only  the  handi- 
crafts  of  housewifery.  As  in  all  true  teaching,  the  subjects  taught 
are  regarded  as  the  vehicles  for  a  training  designed  to  influence  the 
whole  character. 

The  girls  rise  at  6.30  a.m.  and  assemble  for  prayers  at  7.30, 
all  dressed  in  the  neat  school  uniform  of  dark  blue  print  dresses 
and  large  white  aprons. 

The  girls  are  divided  into  four  groups  with  six  in  each.  The 
kitchen-group  has  already  gone  into  the  kitchen  at  7  a.m.  to  prepare 
the  simple  German  breakfast,  which  is  served  soon  after  7.30  a.m. 
Afterwards  they  go  with  the  cookery  teacher  to  market,  and  the 
rest  of  the  morning  is  occupied  with  the  preparation  of  the  midday 
dinner.  The  meals  are  planned  out  with  the  teacher  for  a  whole 
week  and  the  work  is  then  divided.  Each  girl  cooks  one  dish  alone 
every  day  ;  she  knows  beforehand  exactly  what  duties  will  devolve 
upon  her,  and  she  has  to  do  the  shopping  and  be  in  all  ways  re- 
sponsible for  her  share  of  the  work.  This  plan  is  very  effective  in 
giving  the  girls  some  idea  of  what  housekeeping  as  a  whole  involves, 
a  difficult  thing  in  such  a  large  household,  where  the  separate  duties 
are  apt  to  get  more  detached  than  in  everyday  life. 

The  kitchen  group  is  also  responsible  for  the  afternoon  coffee  at 
4  o'clock  and  the  supper  at  7. 

The  parlour -maids  begin  by  laying  the  table  for  breakfast.  When 
the  breakfast  things  are  washed  and  put  away,  they  help  in  the 
kitchen,  and  attend  to  any  baking  that  may  be  needed,  this  being 
here,  as  elsewhere  on  the  Continent,  a  branch  of  cookery  which  is 
considered  as  almost  a  separate  art.  They  lay  and  clear  the  table 
before  and  after  each  meid,  wait  during  the  meal,  and  wash  up  all 
glass  and  silver,  cleaning  the  latter  thoroughly  on  Saturday.  One 
of  them  also  acts  as  housekeeper. 

This  housekeeper  undertakes  the  control  of  the  household,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  directress.  She  interviews  the  tradespeople, 
takes  in  the  supplies  and  enters  them  in  the  housekeeping  book. 
She  is  also  responsible  for  the  supplies  needed  for  the  evening  and 
the  next  day,  and  has  various  sm^  duties,  such  as  writing  the  menu 
on  the  blackboard,  giving  the  pupils  their  numbers  for  the  day's 
work,  etc.  During  the  morning  she  goes  several  times  through 
the  house  to  see  that  both  pupils  and  servants  are  doing  their  work 
conscientiously  and  efficiently.  She  pours  out  the  tea  or  coffee, 
serves  the  soup,  keeps  the  china  cupboard  in  order,  and  sees  that  all 
scraps  are  used  up  to  the  best  advantage. 

Another  of  the  parlour -maids  is  responsible  for  the  order  of  the 
kitchen,  for  proper  dusting,  wiping  of  shelves,  etc.,  and  particularly 
for  the  cleanliness  of  both  stove  and  floor.    At  all  times  the  kitchen 
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must  be  a  model  of  cleanliness  and  order,  a  rule  whicli  the  frequent 
unannounced  visits  of  the  Dowager  Grand  Duchess  must  make 
very  effective. 

The  next  group  is  responsible  for  the  general  order  of  the  house  ; 
they  dust  the  furniture,  water  the  plants,  close  and  open  windows 
and  blinds  at  the  appointed  times,  go  through  the  bedrooms  and 
see  whether  the  beds  are  properly  made  and  the  washstandsi  are 
in  perfect  order,  and  also  sweep  the  garden  steps,  dust  the  garden 
seats,  etc.  Just  as  the  parlourmaids  assist  in  the  kitchen,  this 
group  helps  the  laundry  group  with  the  ironing.  This  last  class  is 
not  expected  to  do  the  actual  washing.  They  do  all  the  preliminary 
sorting,  soaking,  etc^,  and  give  out  the  proper  amounts  of  soap 
and  soda.  They  also  hang  the  washing  out  to  dry,  starch,  damp, 
fold  and  iron  it.  On  mornings  when  there  is  no  laundry  work  the 
third  and  fourth  groups  have  a  sewing  lesson  from  9  till  12 
o'clock. 

The  sewing  lessons  are  severely  practical ;  mending  and  machin- 
ing samplers  are  made,  then  plain  undergarments  and  a  fitting 
petticoat-bodice.  This  course  has  been  planned  in  order  to  fit 
the  girls  to  help  as  teachers  in  the  sewing  and  mending  classes  for 
working  women,  which  are  such  a  popular  form  of  philanthropy  in 
Germany,  and  which  are  not  unlike  many  of  the  English  clubs  for 
working  girls.  To  this  end,  the  girls  also  have  lessons  in  the 
simplest  artisan  cookery,  and  the  most  advantageous  use  of  a 
small  income. 

In  the  afternoon  there  are  theoretical  lessons  from  2  till  4, 
and  after  coffee  two  hours  are  set  aside  for  gardening  or  walks. 
Evening  prayers  are  at  9,  but  any  who  are  tired  can  go  to  bed  as 
early  as  8  o'clock. 

The  watchwords  of  the  school  are  modesty  and  simplicity,  and 
even  on  Sundays  the  girls  all  wear  uniform,  though  a  simple  blue 
woollen  dress  replaces  the  print  one  of  the  week  days. 

The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  train  the  rich  girls  of  the  country  to 
realise  the  duty  of  unselfish  work  in  the  world.  It  helps  them  to 
realise  that  their  easy  life  and  social  position  give  them  a  social 
responsibility  and  that  they  dp  not  only  constitute  so  much  op- 
portunity for  pleasure -seeking. 

The  Dowager  Grand  Duchess  takes  a  personal  interest  in  each 
pupil,  learns  about  her  home  circumstances,  and  seldom  lets  her 
leave  Baden  without  some  advice  as  to  the  best  kind  of  social  work 
to  take  up  immediately  on  her  return  home. 

In  the  regular  country  housewifery  schools  we  find  class  distinction 
still  more  marked  than  in  the  towns,  but  this  arises  chiefly  from 
the  difference  in  the  instruction  given. 

.The  first  class  schools  take  pupils  who  are  seventeen  or  eighteen 
years  of  age  and  who  have  at  least  passed  through  the  full  course 
of  a  good  secondary  school,  The  instruction,  and  especially  the 
scientific  work,  is  based  upon  the  work  done  in  a  school  of  this  sort, 
and  is  therefore  incomprehensible  to  a  girl  who  has  left  school  at 
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thirteen  or  fourteen,  even  if  she  has  attended  a  continuation  school 
later.  This  becomes  obvious  if  we  turn  to  Appendices  B  (I)  and  E, 
and  contrast  the  scientific  teaching  given  in  the  Berlin  Elementary 
Schools  and  a  Oirls'  Higher  School,  bearing  in  mind  that  these 
examples  approximate  more  closely  than  is  usual.  It  must  also  be 
remembered  that  a  girl  who  has  had  ten  years  at  school  develops 
usually  more  intelligence  than  one  who  leaves  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
or  fourteen. 

Beginning  with  the  simpler  schools,  we  find  some  of  the  best 
examples  in  Baden  and  in  different  parts  of  the  Austrian  Empire. 
Many  of  these  schools  were  foimded  by  private  societies,  but  as 
their  utility  has  become  more  widely  recognised^  they  have  been 
taken  over  by  agricultural  societies,  district  councils  and  other 
public  bodies.  Sometimes  they  are  in  connection  with  an  agri- 
cultural school,  and  the  girls  cook  for  the  male  pupils.  In  other 
schools,  the  buildings  are  used  by  the  young  farmers  during  the 
winter  months,  and  by  the  housewifery  pupils  during  the  summer. 

The  best  established  schools  are  in  use  all  the  year  round,  the 
courses  lasting  from  five  months  to  a  year,  according  to  local 
arrangements.  One  of  these  Austrian  schools  is  at  Budweis,  in 
South  Bohemia.  The  courses  last  five  months,  for  which  the 
inclusive  charge  is  about  £10. 

The  usual  theoretical  lessons  are  given,  but  there  are  some 
additions  to  the  ordinary  syllabus,  notably  Bohemian  and  Austro- 
Hungarian  history,  and  lessons  on  behaviour  at  table,  in  the  house, 
the  street,  the  church,  in  company,  etc. 

The  care  of  domestic  animals,  dairy-work  and  gardening  are 
also  included  as  suitable  and  useful  in  a  country  school. 

As  many  of  these  schools  are  primarily  intended  for  the  daughters 
of  farmers,  small  landed  proprietors,  etc.,  an  effort  is  made  to 
teach  the  rudiments  of  all  the  duties  a  countrywoman  is  usually 
called  upon  to  perform,  and  the  Austrian  schools  have  been  very 
successful  in  this  way,  governed  as  they  chiefly  are  by  bodies  of 
men  who  are  conversant  with  all  the  details  of  country  life. 

In  the  Baden  schools  the  country  character  is  not  quite  so  pro- 
nounced, and  the  summer  classes  often  consist  chiefly  of  town 
girls  whose  parents  wish  them  to  benefit  by  country  air  while 
adding  this  finishing  touch  to  their  education.  The  country  girls 
can  be  more  easily  spared  during  the  winter  months,  and  some  of 
the  teachers  find  the  work  of  this  half  year  the  easier,  as  these  girls 
are  more  accustomed  to  manual  work. 

The  oldest  and  one  of  the  best  known  of  these  schools  is  at 
Badolfzell,  at  the  head  of  the  Lake  of  Constance.  The  little  town 
of  Radolfzell  possesses  the  usual  sewing  and  continuation  classes, 
and  also  a  sewing  school,  which  was  founded  by  the  bequest  of  an 
old  inhabitant,  so  that  girls  of  the  neighbourhood  have  more  atten- 
tion than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  village  girls. 

The  first  housewifery  course  in  Badolfzell  was  held  in  1882,  and 
the  success  of  this  and  two  succeeding  short  courses  led  in  1883  to 
the  first  regular  housewifery  course  held  in  Baden.     This  course 
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lasted  five  months^and  was  really  a  private  enterprise,  though 
there  was  a  little  assistance  from  public  funds. 

A  house  for  six  pupils  was  fitted  up  on  an  island  in  the  lake,  and 
it  was  proposed  to  hold  winter  courses  only.  This  provision  was 
soon  found  too  scanty  and  even  when  arrangements  had  been  made 
to  take  sixteen  peasant  girls,  107  had  to^be  refused  admittance. 
Rapid  progress  was  now  made.  The  school  had  already  been  moved 
once  into  more  commodious  quarters.  The  substantial  three- 
storey  house  which  it  still  inhabits  was  built  with  the  aid  of  public 
and  private  subscriptions,  and  after  about  seven  years  of  State 
aid  and  inspection  it  was  bought  by  the  local  authorities  and  has 
since  belonged  to  the  Grerman  equivalent  of  a  district  (Kreis)  council. 

The  school  fees  are  supposed  to  cover  current  expenses,  and  they 
vary  somewhat  with  the  state  of  the  market,  but  they  come  to  about 
£9  per  course.  The  house  is  lit  with  electric  light,  and  is  well 
arranged,  though  everything  is  of  the  plainest.  There  is  room 
for  twenty-four  pupils,  and  two  teachers  are  in  charge.  In  summer, 
the  school  is  often  only  half  full,  and  this  makes  the  work  very  hard, 
though  the  winter  pupils  have  to  cook  for  the  scholars  at  the  winter 
agricultural  school.  A  schoolmaster  gives  the  lessons  in  singing, 
ornamental-writing  and  arithmetic,  and  a  doctor  lectures  on  sick- 
nursing. 

"  The  *  Housemother/  who  is  also  the]^head  teacher,  gives  the 
practical  instruction  in  cooking,  baking,  laundry-work,  dairy- work, 
and  branches  of  agricultural  teaching  (chiefly  fruit  and  vegetable 
growing),  arranges  the  practical  kitchen  and  household  duties,  and 
also  the  menus,  according  to  the  general  principles  dictated  by  the 
Committee.  She  explains  these  to  her  pupils  and  dictates  the 
recipes." 

The  duties  of  the  second  teacher  are  less  onerous.  She  supervises 
the  upstairs  work  of  the  house,  and  teaches  sewing,  with  elementary 
dressmaking  and  drafting. 

The  girls  are  divided  into  four  groups  and  change  their  work 
once  a  week.  They  are  busy  from  5.30  a.m.  till  9.30  p.m.,  and  the 
household  duties  are  in  this  school  considerably  augmented,  for  there 
are  pigs  and  fowls  to  be  tended,  and  a  fairly  large  garden  must  be 
kept  in  order. 

The  school  belonging  to  the  Heidelberg  district  is  less  severe 
on  the  pupils  in  the  way  of  hard  work,  but  it  trains  them  more 
carefully  in  various  branches  of  needlework.  For  this  reason, 
perhaps,  it  is  very  popular,  and  even  in  summer  there  is  seldom  a 
place  to  spare.  Probably  its  popularity  is  still  more  due  to  the 
motherly  directress  who  has  presided  over  its  fortunes  and  growth 
during  eighteen  out  of  the  twenty-three  years  of  its  existence.  This 
was  the  second  of  the  Baden  housewifery  schools,  and  it  too  was 
started  by  a  private  society,  and  passed  later  into  public  hands. 
The  schoolhouse  is  an  ancient  family  house  in  the  quiet  little  country 
town  of  Neckarbischofsheim.  It  stands  in  a  pretty  garden,  but 
the  gardening  lessons  are  theoretic  only,  lest  the  hands  of  the  girls 
should  be  spoiled  for  sewing,  on  which  the  directress  lays  much 
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more  stress.  Her  great  aim  is  to  keep  the  school  like  a  large  family, 
and  consequently  the  steady  work  and  plain  rooms  are  powerless 
to  dispel  the  home-like  feeling  which  only  a  genial  personality  can 
tospire.  'The  general  school  arrangements  and  the  course  of  teaching 
do  not  call  for  special  mention,  unless  we  except  the  wonderful 
store  of  preserved  fruit,  vegetables  and  eggs  which  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  capacious  cellar.  The  hours,  too,  are  shorter  than  in  Radolf- 
zell,  being  from  5.45  a.m.  until  9  p.m.  daily,  with  more  pauses 
for  rest  or  recreation,  though  even  then  the  demands  made  upon  the 
activity  of  the  pupils  must  be  considerable. 

Most  of  the  schools  which  have  been  described  have  their  counter- 
parts in  other  countries.  Probably  each  country  can  learn  some- 
thing from  every  other,  but  all  alike  can  now  point  to  the  fruits  of 
years  of  experience  in  the  shape  of  well-estabhshed  classes  in  the 
elementary  schools,  regular  technical  schools,  etc.  Turning 
now  to  the  last  group  of  technical  schools  for  girls  in  Germany, 
the  coimtry  housewifery  schools  for  well-educated  girls  of  seventeen 
or  eighteen  years  of  age,  we  find  a  group  of  schools  which  are  almost, 
if  not  quite,  unique.  In  England  the  only  school  of  the  kind  is  the 
weU-known  private  one  at  Malvern.  There  are  schools  in  Switzer- 
land which  profess  to  do  the  same  work,  but  both  there  and  else- 
where, though  the  training  is  undoubtedly  very  valuable,  the  school 
arrangements  must  fail  to  remind  the  pupils  of  the  homes  which 
they  have  temporarily  left. 

These  country  housewifery  schools  in  Germany  are  at  present  few 
in  number,  and  on  one  point  at  least  they  are  somewhat  divided. 
The  majority  aim  at  fitting  a  girl  to  be  mistress  of  a  country  house. 
She  must  know  the  principles  of  gardening,  dairy-work,  poultry- 
keeping,  etc.,  in  order  to  be  able  to  control  her  servants  and  to 
direct  afiEairs  intelligently.  She  therefore  has  some  practice,  while 
at  the  school,  in  all  these  matters,  but  the  organisers  fully  realise 
that  the  year  at  their  disposal  is  far  too  short  to  teach  these  subjects 
thorougUy.  They  have  to  aim  at  the  all-round  education  of  the 
future  country  lady,  and  do  not  claim  that  the  pupils  are  in  any 
sense  specialists  or  fitted,  without  further  training,  to  adopt  any 
one  branch  of  the  work  as  a  profession,  or  even  to  teach  in  elementary 
housewifery  schools. 

The  Society  for  Country  Housewifery  Schools  has  done  wisely 
in  thus  limiting  its  aspirations,  and  leaviog  to  others  all  special 
traimng,  except  in  one  of  its  schools,  where  a  two  years'  course 
has  been  instituted  for  intending  teachers.  In  1897,  Fraulein 
von  Kortzfleisch  and  three  friends  founded  the  first  school  of  this 
class  at  Ofleiden.  After  about  three  years  this  school  had  outgrown 
its  bounds,  and  the  forces  had  to  be  divided.  School  fees  are 
arranged  to  cover  all  current  expenses,  but  Government  aid  has 
been  called  in  to  solve  the  housing  question.  The  result  is  that 
the  society  has  been  offered  portions  of  historic  buildings  which 
were  falling  into  disrepair,  and  which  have  in  two  cases  been 
most  successfully  adapted  to  meet  school  requirements. 

The  chief  school  of  the  Society  is  at  Beifenstein,  in  West  Saxony. 
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It  occupies  one  wing  of  an  old  cloister,  and  the  whole  enclosure  is 
one  of  the  royal  domains.  Magnificent  pine  woods  encircle  it  on 
three  sides,  while  in  front  stretches  the  fertile  open  country.  A 
large  piece  of  garden  ground  is  allotted  to  the  school,  which  is  at 
once  most  picturesquely  and  most  healthily  situated.  The  wide 
corridors  and  quaint  living  rooms  give  an  old-world  air  to  the  place, 
in  spite  of  the  large  modern  famUy  of  merry  girls  who  constitute 
the  household. 

The  course  lasts  one  year  and  closes  with  an  examination.  Pupils 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty -eight  are  received  in  April 
or  October.  A  fortnight's  holiday  is  allowed  at  Christmas  and 
Easter,  and  eight  days  are  given  in  October.  There  are  no  summer 
holidays,  chiefly  because  this  would  be  Tsuch  a  bad  time  to  leave 
the  plants  and  animals,  and  also  because  just  at  this  time  of  year  the 
country  life  is  most  advantageous  to  the  girls. 

The  school  fee  is  £15  a  quarter  for  German  pupils  ;  foreigners  or 
any  who  do  not  wish  to  take  the  full  course  are  charged  £17  Ids. 

There  is  room  for  thirty Hsix  pupils  ;  they  are  provided  with 
pretty  little  double  bedrooms,  which  they  ornament  according  to 
their  own  taste  and  make  as  cosy  and  homelike  as  they  wish. 

The  kitchens  and  living  rooms  are  large  and  well  arranged,  and  a 
small  house  stands  apart  in  the  garden  where  there  are  rooms  for 
occasional  cases  of  infectious  illness.  Here  also  are  the  gardening 
class-room,  greenhouse,  potting-shed  and  laboratory. 

The  scientific  apparatus,  diagrams,  etc.,  are  very  complete,  and 
the  school  is,  of  course,  staffed  by  trained  teachers. 

In  summer  the  day  begins  at  6  a.m. ;  in  winter  everything  is 
half  an  hour  later.  By  8.30  the  ordinary  daily  housework  is  com- 
pleted, and  the  pupils  separate  into  their  three  groups  and  proceed 
to  practical  work.  This  plan  is  varied  at  the  Society's  second 
school  at  Obernkirchen,  near  Hanover.  There  all  the  pupils  have  a 
theoretical  lesson  from  8  a.m.  till  9  a.m.,  as  they  are  much  fresher 
for  that  kind  of  work  first  thing  in  the  morning  than  they  can  be 
after  a  tiring  half-day  in  the  kitchen,  the  laundry  or  the  garden. 

At  Beifenstein  the  weekly  morning  programme  for  each  group 
consists  of :— 

Two  mornings  in  the  kitchen. 

One  morning  in  the  garden. 
f  One  lesson  on  fowl  rearing  in  the  early  part  of  the  year. 
\  One  lesson  on  dairy  work  in  the  later  part  of  the  year. 

One  morning's  ironing. 

One  morning  for  laundry  or  housework. 

Limch  is  at  9.45  a.m.,  dinner  at  12.30  p.m.,  and  afterwards  there 
is  free  time  until  4  p.m.,  broken  only  by  the  summons  to  afternoon 
coffee  at  3  p.m.  From  4  p.m.  till  6.30  p.m.  there  are  class  lessons. 
Each  group  bakes  once  and  has  one  sewing  lesson  a  week.  There 
are  also  weekly  singing  lessons,  and  half  an  hour  each  afternoon 
is  set  apart  for  drilling. 

The  lessons  in  physics,  chemistry,  book-keeping,  hygiene  of 
food,  daily  life,  etc.,  botany,  dairy  work,  gardening,  and  fowl  and 
bee  keeping  are  distributed  ove^  the  whole  year,  so  that  a  certain 
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amonnt   of   inBtniction  in  each  subject  finds  a   place    in    the 
syllabus. 

Each  pupil  has  also  some  special  house-duty,  such  as  cleaning 
the  lamps,  washing  the  silver,  lapng  the  table,  etc.  These  duties 
are  changed  once  a  week. 

Supper  is  at  7.30  p.m.,  and  afterwards  there  is  some  general 
reading  on  one  evening  in  the  week,  and  on  another  either  a  debate 
or  some  other  form  of  entertainment. 

The  day  here  is  a  long  one,  but  it  seems  to  suit  the  pupils, 
and,  hard  as  the  work  is,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  pleasanter 
method  of  mastering  domestic  subjects. 

On  Sunday  the  work  is  reduced  as  much  as  possible,  but  in  the 
afternoon  the  children  of  the  neighbouring  peasants  are  allowed 
to  come  and  learn  handicrafts  such  as  carpentering,  shoe -making 
and  mending,  cardboard  work,  etc.,  for  the  Society  aims  at  more 
than  training  efficient  housewives — one  of  its  objects  is  to  rouse 
an  interest  in  social  work  and  duties. 

The  other  schools  at  Obernkirchen  and  at  Kempen,  near  Posen, 
are  very  similar  in  organisation  and  method.  The  school  at 
Obernkirchen  occupies  one  wing  of  an  old  foundation  where  ladies 
of  small  means,  but  with  not  less  than  sixteen  noble  ancestors,  can 
find  a  home  suited  to  their  position.  The  old  building  was  not  fully 
occupied,  and  six  years  ago  one  wing  was  a  ruin.  The  noble  ladies 
have  their  portion  intact,  but  the  ruin  has  been  rebuilt  for  the  school. 

The  syllabus  of  the  school  at  Obernkirchen  is  given  in  Appendix 
K.  This  one  has  been  chosen  because  this  school  includes  a  course 
for  teachers. 

The  speedy  success  of  Fraulein  von  Eortzfleisch  and  her  friends 
shows  that  their  schools  have  supplied  a  public  want.  They  have 
also  led  to  the  foundation  on  similar  lines  of  two  independent 
schools.  One  of  these  belongs  to  the  ladies  of  Mimich,  but  as  the 
school  has  outgrown  its  first  home  and  will  shortly  be  moved  and 
rearranged,  any  detailed  description  would  soon  be  out  of  datef. 

The  other  school  is  a  private  one,  and  belongs  to  Frau  von  Ross- 
bach,  an  enthusiastic  student  of  social  problems. 

The  school  was  only  opened  early  in  1906,  and  therefore  nothing 
can  be  said  as  to  the  results  of  the  teaching.  It  is  situated  on  an 
old  farm  property  near  the  village  of  Hopfgarten,  between  Leipzig 
and  Chemnitz.  The  house  has  been  entirely  rebuilt  and  fitted 
with  the  proper  modem  conveniences.  No  regular  servants  are 
kept,  but  a  woman  comes  in  to  clean  the  corridors,  and  the  pupils 
only  wash  as  far  as  is  necessary  for  instruction.  They  do  not  do 
the  heavy  laundry  work  of  the  house. 

Everything  is  arranged  to  save  work  as  much  as  possible,  hot 
and  cold  water  is  laid  on  all  over  the  house,  the  rooms  are  built 
with  rounded  comers,  and  the  washing  basins  are  fitted  with  taps 
and  waste-pipes.  The  dormitory  system  is  in  favour  in  this 
hygienically  arranged  establishment,  and  the  large  rooms  are  light, 
airy  isind  empty  of  all  save  beds  and  the  dividing  curtains.  A  large 
room  adjacent  is  divided  into  numerous  cubicles,  and  here  every 
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pupil  has  her  private  dressing-room  as  well  as  an  airy  spot  in  whioh 
to  hang  her  working  clothes.  This  room  is  also  furnished  with 
shower  baths,  while  regular  bathing  facilities  are  provided  else- 
where. Wardrobes  are  placed  in  the  corridors.  The  living-rooms 
are  not  arranged  with  the  same  severity.  There  all  is  made  as  home- 
like and  artistic  as  possible,  while  the  beautiful  garden,  open  ter- 
races, verandahs  and  spacious  grounds  give  every  inducement  to 
live  out  of  doors  as  much  as  weather  and  lessons  will  permit. 

Clothing  and  diet  are  also  regulated  by  hygienic  principles. 
'^  Reform-dresses  "  are  worn  for  working ;  no  tea,  cofEee  or  alcoholic 
drinks  are  provided,  and  a  vegetable  diet  is  substituted  for  meat 
three  days  in  the  week,  as  being  more  suitable  to  the  country  life 
and  manual  work.  Pupils  are  advised  to  bring  both  a  bicycle  and 
a  hanmiock,  and  regular  excursions  are  arranged  to  vary  the 
monotony  of  the  school  year,  which  is  otherwise  only  broken  by  a 
month's  hoUday  at  Christmas. 

The  groups  of  pupils  change  their  work  weekly.  The  day  lasts 
from  6.30  a.m.  till  9  p.m.  in  summer.  In  the  winter  no  one  gets 
up  until  6.30  a.m. ;  the  household  retires  at  9.30  p.m.,  and  half 
an  hour  less  free  time  is  allowed  after  dinner.  The  evenings  are 
devoted  to  general  reading,  music  or  other  recreation. 

The  instruction  as  a  whole  differs  little  from  that  given  in  the 
other  schools,  except  on  one  point.  In  the  schools  already 
described  the  gardens,  fowl-runs,  preserving-kitchens  and  dairies 
are  all  there  for  the  benefit  of  the  pupils  and  are  in  use  only  so  far 
as  the  course  of  instruction  requires,  though  there  is  often  a  sur- 
plus, which  is  sold.  At  Arwedshof  we  find  a  large  country  estate 
doing  a  regular  trade  in  farm  and  dairy  produce,  t.6.,  fowls  and 
ducks,  eggs,  honey,  cheese,  preserves,  etc.,  and  the  pupils  have 
therefore  continuous  practical  work  in  all  branches,  and  gain  as 
well  some  knowledge  of  the  management  of  country  business.  As 
the  school  is  designed  to  give  an  insight  into  country  life  and  to 
aid  in  tempting  people  ''  back  to  the  land,"  this  doubtless  has  its 
advantages,  though  the  experience  of  the  old-fashioned  cookery 
schools  with  their  restaurants  has  shown  that  the  introduction  of 
the  business  element  sometimes  has  its  drawbacks  from  a  general 
educational  point  of  view. 

The  careful  attention  paid  to  hygienic  details  and  the  healthy  life 
have  resulted  in  marked  improvement  in  the  health  of  the  pupils, 
in  spite  of  the  hard  work  which  is  expected  of  them. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  directress  is  very  hopeful  of  having 
in  the  future  pupils  from  other  coimtries,  and  of  thereby  giving  a 
wider  scope  and  more  broadness  of  view  to  her  school. 

There  is  one  more  country  housewifery  school,  and  this  one 
must  be  specially  mentioned,  as  it  is  on  rather  a  different  plan  from 
the  foregoing. 

It  is  the  seventh  foundation  of  the  Cassel  Society  for  Women's 
Education,  and  was  designed  and  built  by  Fraulein  Foerster,  who 
now  spends  most  of  her  time  there,  and  is  the  directress,  as  well  as 
acting  as  honorary  superintendent  of  the  Women's  School  in 
Oassel,  where  she  also  teaches  regularly. 
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The  school  is  near  the  village  of  Oberzwehren,  about  thirty 
minutes'  journey  from  Cassel,  and  close  to  the  magnificent  woods 
of  Wilhelmsh5he.  The  difference  between  this  school  and  the  other 
country  housewifery  schools  is  one  which  a  study  of  the  Cassel 
method  of  elementary  cookery  teaching  would  lead  one  to  expect. 
This  is  not  a  school  where  a  pupil  can  in  one  year  obtain  a  general,  if 
elementary,  insight  into  all  the  home  duties  of  a  coimtry  lady.  There 
are  three  courses  at  Oberzwehren,  in  each  of  which  there  is  room  for 
six  or  eight  pupils,  who  enter  either  for  gardening,  housewifery, 
or  "  small  animals."  i,e.,  the  rearing  of  poultry,  goats,  pigs,  rabbits 
and  bees.  All  three  courses  have  joint  lessons  in  natural  science, 
hygiene,  civil  law,  book-keeping,  sewing  and  handicrafts,  singing, 
gynmastics,  etc. 

The  new  house  is  beautifully  arranged,  and  here  again  all  the 
surroimdings  are  artistic  and  homelike.  The  lessons  are  naturally 
more  thorough  than  can  be  the  case  where  more  subjects  are  at- 
tempted, but  in  addition  to  the  limited  progranmie  of  work  allowed 
to  each  pupil,  the  chief  distinction  of  this  school  lies  in  the  sort 
of  ground  principle  on  which  the  whole  organisation  is  based. 
First  of  all,  knowledge  of  principle  must  precede  practice,  and  the 
practical  work  must  therefore  be  regulated  and  subordinated  to 
the  stage  of  mental  development  at  which  the  pupU  has  arrived. 
Practical  or  technical  achievement  must  never  be  regarded  as  an 
end  in  itself,  but  only  as  a  contributing  factor  in  a  liberal  education, 
or  rather,  in  life  itself.  Hence  we  find  the  idea  of  preparation  for 
life  as  a  whole  pervading  all  arrangements,  and  this  is  especially 
noticeable  in  the  efforts  which  are  made  to  stimidate  a  sense  of  the 
beautiful  in  literature,  art  and  nature. 

A  good  library  is  provided  and  the  girls  read  the  classical  dramas 
together.  Different  mottoes  are  chosen  for  each  week,  written  in 
an  ornamental  hand  and  hung  up  in  the  dining-room. 
'  Over  the  beds  there  are  picture-frames  in  which  fresh  reproduc- 
tions from  good  masters  are  hung  weekly.  A  beautifully  arranged 
flower  garden  surrounds  the  house  and  the  rooms  are  also  prettily 
decorated  with  flowers. 

The  girls  also  teach  sewing  in  the  village  school,  and  during  the 
winter  there  are  handicraft  lessons  at  the  house  for  village  boys. 
Towarda  the  end  of  the  course  each  pupil  has  a  certain  number 
allotted  to  her  for  whom  she  has  to  keep  house  for  a  week.  This 
is  found  to  be  an  expensive  proceeding,  but  of  course  it  increases 
the  value  of  the  training. 

Needless  to  say,  the  arrangements  of  kitchen,  laundry,  etc.,  are  as 
perfect  as  foresight  and  experience  can  make  them. 

Some  of  these  details  may  seem  trivial,  even  obviouB,  but  they 
show  the  different  ideal  which  pervades  these  modem  schools  as 
compared  with  the'older  ones  in  some  parts  of  Germany  or  in  Switzer- 
land. Woman  is  not  only  the  comfort-maker,  but  also  the  beautifier 
of  the  home.  The  second  element  has  been  too  often  neglected  in  the 
past,  thereby  nullifying  much  of  the  use  of  the  schools.  These 
Gbrman  schools  for  future  home-makers  therefore  set  an  example 
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which  other  countries  woiild  do  well  to  adapts  if  they  do  not  find  it 
practicable  to  follow  it. 

v.— TECHNICAL  TEACHERS  IN  GIRLS*  SCHOOLS. 
A. — ^Training  op  Teachers  op  Needlework. 

Though  all  women  candidates  for  an  elementary  or  secondary 
teacher's  diploma  in  Germany  and  Austria  are  obliged  to  take 
sewing  as  one  of  their  subjects,  it  is  the  general  rule  to  have  a 
special  teacher  for  needlework  wherever  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
one.  This  is  easy  in  the  large  town  schools,  where  two  or  three 
teachers  are  often  fully  occupied  in  teaching  needlework  alone. 

The  training  course  for  a  certificate  as  teacher  of  needlework 
generally  lasts  one  year.  Courses  of  this  kind  are  held  in  all  the  large 
needlework  schools.  Examination  regulations  are  issued  by  tne 
Prussian  Government.  In  Baden  the  Women's  Society  has  drawn 
them  up  and  they  are  recognised  by  the  Government.  In  Wurtem- 
berg  the  same  thing  has  happened.  In  all  parts  of  Germany  this 
special  training  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  societies.  It 
includes  a  certain  amount  of  practice  in  class  teaching,  but  most  of 
the  time  is  spent  in  learning  to  perfection  the  difierent  kinds  of 
knitting  and  sewing. 

Prtusia. 

For  the  Prussian  examination  each  candidate  must  prepare  : — 

1.  A  new  Btooking,  marked  with  two  letters  and  a  number  in  oroes-Btitch, 

also  an  unfinished  piece  of  knitting. 

2.  A  'crochet  sampler,  sixty  to  seventy  stitches  wide,  showing  various 

patterns  and  surrounded  with  a  crochet  edging. 

3.  A  man's  night  shirt. 

4.  A  chemise. 

5.  An  old  stocking  which  has  been  re-heeled  and  on  which  both  kinds 

of  darning  are  shown. 

6.  Four  to  six  small  samplers  or  one  large  one  of  moderately  fine  material, 

such  as  would  be  used  in  an  ordinary  household.     On  this  sampler 
must  be  shown  differont  kinds  of  patching,  darning  and  marking. 

This  programme  gives  the  minimum  of  the  work  that  must  be 
submitted  to  the  examiners,  and  from  it  alone  no  one  would  gain 
an  adequate  idea  of  all  that  is  accomplished  during  a  training  course 
such  as  the  one  given  in  the  Lette-Haus  in  Berlin.  This  examina- 
tion course  of  work  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  candidate 
thoroughly  understands  her  subject,  so  far  as  it  is  taught  in  an 
elementary  school. 

The  candidate  also  gives  a  trial  lesson. 

If  she  is  already  a  teacher  the  theoretical  examination  consists 
merely  of  viva  voce  questions  on  the  aims  and  methods  of  teaching 
needlework,  on  the  choice  of  materials,  and  on  the  most  important 
books  which  have  been  issued  on  the  subject. 

Candidates  who  have  not  already  gained  a  teacher's  diploma 
are  also  tested  in  their  knowledge  of  the  German  language,  by 
means  of  a  written  paper  in  pedagogy.  They  may  also  be  required 
to  write  an  essay  on  some  subject  connected  with  the  teaching  of 
sewing. 
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Baden. 

In  Baden  the  practical  programme  of  needlework  is  more  exacting, 
and  there  ftre  also  two  grades  of  teacher  and  two  distinct  examina- 
tions. The  first  only  qualifies  to  teach  in  ordinary  elementary 
schools.  The  examination  work  includes  all  kinds  of  knitting  and 
mending,  and  the  candidate  makes  small-size  models  of  the  different 
garments  required.  Of  course  this  is  accompanied  by  the  usual 
lessons  in  drafting,  for  which  she  prepares  most  careful  and  com- 
plete sets  of  diagrams.  The  embroidery  required  for  white  marking, 
monograms  and  scalloping  also  belongs  to  this  course. 

The  course  lasts  at  least  five  months,  and  costs  £2  10s.,  exclusive 
of  materials  for  work. 

The  students  work  about  eight  hours  a  day,  the  time  being 
divided  among  the  different  subjects  as  follows  : — 

per  week. 

1.  Practical  work  :    knitting,  crochet,  sewing  -        -  31  hours 

2.  Drawing 4„ 

3.  Gennan 4»» 

4.  Arithmetic 3„ 

5.  Lessons  on  the  upbringing  and  teaching  of  children     -    4     „ 

6.  Singing 1  hour 

Spiiming  can  also  be  leamt  if  desired. 

The  student  who  aspires  to  a  post  in  a  technical  school  for  girls 
passes  the  first  examination  and  then  spends  at  least  one  year 
preparing  for  the  higher  one.  It  is,  however,  not  often  possible  to 
get  through  so  quickly,  and  most  students  take  a  special  arrange- 
ment of  the  various  necessary  courses  which  lasts  two  and  a  half 
years.  The  chief  subjects  are  hand-sewing,  machine-sewing,  and 
dressmaking  with  the  accompanying  drafting.  Each  course  begins 
with  the  making  of  a  complicated  sampler ;  in  the  hand-sewing 
course  various  undergarments  are  made.  Three  different  kinds  of 
each  article  are  shown,  and  by  the  time  this  and  the  machining 
courses  are  finished,  there  is  no  dainty  article  of  lingerie  which 
could  not  be  drafted,  cut  out,  and  made  by  a  student. 

The  secondary  subjects  are  so  arranged  as  to  accompany  and 
vary  the  more  serious  work  of  the  chief  subjects  just  mentioned. 
The  chief  of  these  minor  subjects  are  wool  and  fringe  work,  white 
and  coloured  embroidery,  art  embroidery,  drawing  and  design. 

The  embroidery  is  not  even  surpassed  in  the  special  school  for  art 
embroidery,  and  the  above  list  of  subjects  gives  no  idea  of  the 
scope  and  variety  of  the  work  produced.  Every  kind  of  fancy 
work  is  practised,  while  certain  branches  are  carried  to  a  specially 
high  pitch  of  excellence  according  to  the  individual  capacities  of 
the  pupils. 

Wurteniberg. 

The  Wurtemberg  system  of  teaching  needlework  has  already  been 
described  (p.  49).  The  chief  training  school  for  teachers  is  the 
School  of  Women's  Work  at  Stuttgart,  but  many  students  still 
choose  the  famous  old  school  at  Beutlingen. 
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The  Wnrtemberg  examination  is  again  a  double  one,  the  regula- 
tions for  teachers  in  elementary  schools  difEering  little  from  those 
issued  in  other  parts  of  Germany.  The  second  examination  is  more 
specialised,  and,  instead  of  taking  the  whole  course  as  in  Baden, 
the  intending  teacher  studies  either  dressmaking  or  embroidery  with 
drawing  and  design.  She  is  thus  able  to  attain  to  the  highest  profi- 
ciency in  the  special  subject  chosen,  though  of  course  she  is  not  able 
to  take  sole  control  of  small  country  needlework  schools,  as  is  the 
case  with  teachers  trained  in  Carlsrahe  or  Strassburg.  The  full 
course  for  a  specialist  teacher  in  embroidery  takes  four  years.  In  the 
other  subjects  it  is  somewhat  shorter.  The  fee  for  the  first  examina- 
tion course  is  six  guineas,  a  sum  which  covers  the  instruction  given 
during  fifteen  months. 

B. — Training  of  Housewifery  Teachers. 

The  Prussian  regulations  for  the  examination  of  housewifery 
teachers  are  at  present  undergoing  revision.  It  is  proposed  to  have 
two  distinct  examinations,  one  qualifying  to  teach  in  elementary  or 
continuation  schools,  the  other  to  be  a  necessary  qualification  for 
posts  in  higher  housewifery  schools,  such  as  the  large  town  schools 
or  the  schools  of  the  Society  for  Country  Housewifery  Schools.  In 
the  Lette-Haus  in  Berlin,  the  examination  is  already  divided  in 
this  way. 

It  is  only  recently  that  government  regulations  for  housewifery 
teachers  have  been  issued  at  all.  Prior  to  1904,  each  society  or 
municipal  school  trained  and  examined  as  seemed  best  to  the 
governing  council  in  question.  In  the  older  schools  the  course  of 
training  has  not  been  materially  altered,  though  it  is  becoming  very 
general  for  all  schools  to  prepare  for  the  recognised  diploma.  In 
Baden  and  Wurtemberg,  the  authorities  prefer  their  own  regula- 
tions and  still  examine  according  to  the  schemes  which  they  have 
recognised  at  the  instance  of  the  Societies  of  Women.  Gassel  and 
Garlsruhe  have  the  oldest  and  best  known  training  schools. 

Perhaps  the  next  school  in  point  of  reputation  is  the  Pestalozzi- 
Froebel  Haus  in  Berlin,  and  hundreds  of  teachers  have  trained 
at  the  Lette-Haus.  Of  late  years  a  host  of  other  training  courses 
have  been  instituted  to  meet  the  rapidly  growing  demand  for 
certificated  housewifery  teachers.  The  Society  for  Country  House- 
wifery Schools  has  a  course  lasting  two  years  at  the  school  at 
Obemkirchen  near  Hanover.  The  Munich  Society  trains  teachers 
at  the  resident  school  at  Geiselgasteig,  and  there  is  a  special  training 
department  in  the  beautiful  school  in  Hanover.  The  Government 
schools  at  Bheydt,  Posen  and  Potsdam  also  train  teachers.  As 
we  have  seen,  the  school  in  Strassburg  has  trained  all  the  teachers 
for  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  the  municipal  school  in  Cologne  has 
provided  the  teachers  not  only  for  the  elementary  schools  in  that 
city,  but  also  for  the  schools  in  Bonn  and  other  neighbouring  towns. 

In  spite  of  all  this  activity,  one  hears  everywhere  of  the  difficidty 
of  obtaining  efficient  teachers,  and  the  demand  still  far  exceeds 
the  supply.    Many  of  the  newer  schools  have  stiU  to  prove  their 
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methods.  As  for  the  Austrian  Empire,  the  first  training  course 
was  only  started  in  the  autumn  of  1906,  and  as  the  Austrian  con- 
siders German  cooking  inferior  and  the  Hungarian  thinks  his  style 
is  superior  to  Austria  as  well  as  to  Germany,  it  will  probably  be 
some  time  before  trained  teachers  can  take  command  of  the  house- 
wifery schools  in  the  two  countries. 

The  majority  of  training  courses  last  one  year.  In  Carlsruhe  the 
actual  seminary  course  only  lasts  five  months,  but  in  order  to  enter 
this  school,  candidates  must  prove  that  they  are  already  well  versed 
in  the  art  of  cooking. 

In  the  examinations  the  pupils  have  to  show  themselves  capable 
of  doing  every  kind  of  ordinary  housework :  washing,  cleaning, 
cookingy  etc.  They  must  also  understand  book-keeping,  and 
great  weight  is  attached  to  a  knowledge  of  elementary  hygiene, 
the  theory  of  nourishment  and  the  care  of  children. 

In  all  the  training  courses,  practice  or  criticism  lessons  in  class 
teaching  are  an  important  item.  Unfortunately,  opportunity  for 
this  part  of  the  work  is  generally  rather  limited  and  the  student  has 
to  be  content  with  a  far  smaller  number  of  practice  lessons  than  is 
obligatory  in  London.  Very  often,  too,  the  class  consists  of  fellow- 
students,  and  though  this  plan  must  give  excellent  training  in  self- 
possession,  it  can  hardly  take  the  place  of  teaching  a  class  of  twenty- 
four  school  children. 

The  Carlsruhe  School. 

The  Carlsruhe  school  was  the  first  to  establish  training  courses, 
and  the  methods  in  vogue  both  here  and  in  Cassel  may  be  found  in 
practice  not  only  all  over  Germany,  but  in  many  schools  in  Switzer- 
land. Each  student  in  Carlsruhe  gives  from  ten  to  fifteen  practice 
lessons,  in  a  room  which  is  exactly  like  the  ordinary  school  kitchen. 
As  the  Baden  continuation  school  teacher  is  obliged  to  teach  a 
certain  amount  of  reading  and  writing  during  the  housewifery 
lesson,  so  in  these  practice  lessons  the  theory  is  read  from  the 
continuation  school  reading  book  and  most  careful  attention  is  paid 
to  pronunciation  and  diction,  all  local  dialect  being  most  carefully 
corrected.  As  many  of  the  students  come  from  country  districts 
where  the  Baden  dialect  is  very  strongly  marked,  this  is  a  necessary 
precaution.  These  practice  lessons  are  at  first  written  out  before- 
hand and  worked  through  with  the  head-mistress.  The  students 
keep  a  complete  set  of  books,  i.e.,  accoimts,  recipes,  lesson  plans, 
with  schemes  for  the  division  of  the  practical  work  among  different 
classes  of  children,  and  a  book  of  notes  similar  to  those  dictated  to  the 
children.  The  students  are  expected  to  take  a  daily  walk,  but  there 
is  not  much  opportunity  for  recreation  during  this  course,  which  is 
really  too  short  for  the  amount  of  work  which  is  prescribed.  All 
the  housewifery  teachers  in  Baden  have  been  trained  here,  and  about 
half  the  former  pupils  are  occupied  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Grand 
Duchy. 

Though  the  training  course  in  this  school  only  lasts  five  months 
instead  of  the  year  which  is  usual,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
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year's  work  is  compressed  into  this  short  space  of  time.  The  five 
months  are  wholly  spent  in  preparation  for  teaching,  and  candidates 
must  have  acquired  the  necessary  practical  knowledge  beforehand. 

The  Cassd  School. 

In  Cassel  there  are  two  training  couises,  each  of  which  lasts  one 
year  and  costs  £10.  Candidates  must  be  at  least  eighteen  years  of 
age  and  have  some  practical  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  housewifery. 
As  would  be  expected,  the  scientific  and  pedagogic  sides  of  the 
training  are  almost  the  most  important  in  Cassel.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
common  sajring  in  some  parts  of  Germany  that  the  Cassel  teachers 
know  very  little  about  cooking.  It  may  be  true  that  the  number 
of  recipes  actually  learnt  is  small,  but  the  students  from  this  school 
certainly  know  how  to  teach,  and  as  they  are  well  grounded  in  the 
elements  of  cookery,  it  is  not  difiJcult  for  them  to  adapt  themselves 
to  local  requirements  if  they  obtain  posts  in  other  parts  of  the 
Empire.  This  course  and  that  for  an  elementary  sewing  teacher 
can  be  taken  simultaneously. 

If  the  candidates  for  elementary  school  posts  are  not  required  to 
learn  high-class  cookery,  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  students 
who  take  the  second  examination,  which  qualifies  them  to  teach 
in  the  more  advanced  housewifery  schools. 

Students  are  not  eligible  before  they  are  nineteen  years  of  age, 
and  the  whole  of  the  work  is  more  advanced  than  in  the  preliminary 
course,  though  the  subjects  learnt  are  fewer. 

Candidates  for  the  higher  examination  usually  spend  two  years 
in  the  school  and  take  both  examinations. 

Though  one  year  is  the  time  usually  allotted  to  a  training  course 
in  housewifery,  it  is  increasingly  recognised  that  this  time  is  too 
short  to  learn  cookery,  laundiy-work,  housework,  book-keeping, 
natural  science,  and  hygiene,  with,  in  many  cases,  a  certain 
amount  of  gardening.  At  Geiselgasteig  the  course  lasts  one  and  a 
half  years,  at  Obemkirchen  two  years,  and  the  head  mistress  of  the 
municipal  training  school  at  Cologne  finds  that  exceptionally  good 
preparation  is  necessary  if  a  pupil  is  to  complete  the  school  pro- 
gramme in  one  year. 

The  Cologne  School. 

In  Cologne  the  theoretical  lessons  may  be  specially  mentioned. 
The  whole  course  there  is  well  planned,  but  lessons  in  practical  work 
and  the  criticism  lessons  vary  little  as  one  passes  from  school  to  school. 

In  Cologne  great  attention  is  paid  to  gardening,  and  the  students 
are  trained  in  this  subject  by  the  director  of  the  botanical  gardens. 
A  plot  of  land  is  allotted  to  each  student,  where  the  usual  vegetables 
and  a  few  flowers  are  grown.  There  is  also  an  excellent  laboratory 
in  the  gardens,  where  the  lessons  in  chemistry,  botany  and  physics 
are  given.  The  lecture  room  is  like  a  large  greenhouse,  and  is  sur- 
rounded with  specimens  of  the  different  plants  which  contribute  to 
the  needs  of  daily  Ufe,  such  as  small  tea  and  coffee  plants,  cocoa 
palms,  etc. 
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Domestic  book-keeping  is  taught  in  the  most  elementary  cookery 
class,  and  is  therefore  a  necessary  part  of  every  training  course. 

In  Cologne  the  subject  is  treated  from  a  very  wide  point  of  view, 
and  it  was  interesting  to  hear  the  students  discussing  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  incomes  of  artisans  earning  £45  to  £75  a  year,  of  a 
middle-class  family  with  £90  to  £120  a  year,  and  of  well-to-do  people 
who  had  a  yearly  income  of  £150  or  more,  the  family  in  each  case 
being  supposed  to  consist  of  parents  and  two  children.  In  each 
case  rent  was  reckoned  at  12  per  cent,  of  the  total  income,  and  the 
artisan's  food  was  supposed  to  cost  .62  per  cent.,  while  the  ''rich*' 
family  only  spent  60  per  cent,  of  its  income  in  this  way. 

The  detailed  expenditure  of  a  working  man  earning  5s.  a  day  was 
next  discussed  in  the  most  practical  way.  The  rents  of  attics, 
single  and  double  room  dwellings  were  explained,  and  then  followed 
a  discussion  on  the  best  economies  for  the  wife  to  practice.  It  was 
made  clear  that  she  should  not  make  certain  garments  for  the  family 
unless  the  money  saved  in  doing  so  exceeded  what  she  could  earn  by 
taking  in  ironing  in  her  spare  time.  The  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  ready-made  clothing  followed,  though  no  allusion 
was  made  to  the  underpaid  labour  which  is  so  often  the  curse  of 
cheap  garments.  However  poor  the  family  might  be,  the  students 
were  told  to  allow  for  the  father's  pipe,  newspaper  and  an  occasional 
glass  of  beer.  Then,  as  the  students  showed  ignorance  of  the  prices 
of  such  garments  as  shirts,  the  lesson  closed  with  an  exhortation 
to  examine  the  windows  of  small  shops  and  to  come  with  more 
practical  knowledge  next  time,  when  the  imaginary  budget  would  be 
concluded. 

It  was  amusing  to  note  that  even  book-keeping  was  no  exception 
to  the  other  lessons  in  a  German  school,  and  the  subject  was  opened 
with  introductory  remarks  on  its  moral  value  and  its  share  in  pro- 
moting and  maintaining  domestic  peace  and  happiness. 

In  Strassburg,  the  future  work  of  the  candidates  is  much  simpli- 
fied by  regular  lessons  in  official  correspondence,  register-keeping, 
etc. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  these  training  courses  have  the  same  characteris- 
tics as  the  other  technical  schools  for  girls,  and  the  objections  to 
which  the  programmes  are  most  open,  viz.,  the  overcrowding  of 
subjects,  and  the  shortness  of  the  time  allowed,  are  at  present 
occupying  the  minds  of  educationists,  and  will,  in  all  probability, 
soon  be  removed. 

C. — Salabibs  of  Housewifeby  Teachers* 

The  present  position  of  teachers  of  needlework  and  housewifery  is 
almost  as  unsettled  as  the  rules  for  their  certification.  Of  course, 
State  rules  regarding  pensions  do  not  apply  to  teachers  employed 
by  private  societies  or  individuals,  though  here  and  there  we  find 
that  such  private  employers  have  arranged  to  treat  their  teachers  in 
every  way  as  if  they  were  employed  by  the  public  educational 
authorities.  In  Baden,  the  housewifery  teachers  have  as  yet  no 
right  to  a  pension  ;  but  here  again  the  educational  rules  arc  under 
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discussion,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  next  few  years  will  see  various 
changes,  among  them  being  definite  State  regulations  for  the 
certifying  of  housewifery  teachers,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for  their 
treatment  both  while  they  are  servants  of  the  State  and  after  they 
cease  to  be  able  to  work  for  it.  Meanwhile,  the  teachers  for  the 
women's  Society  in  Carlsruhe  are  insured  by  their  employers  against 
sickness  and  old-age. 

In  Wurtemberg,  the  State  has  adopted  the  regulations  of  the 
Swabian  Women's  Society  in  examining  teachers  of  needlework,  the 
chief  technical  teachers  for  girls  in  this  part  of  Germany. 

The  pension  arrangements  for  these  teachers  are  rather  curious. 
They  have  no  right  to  a  pension,  but  when  they  can  no  longer  teach 
they  have  the  right  to  apply  for  one.  The  authorities  will  then  take 
into  consideration  all  the  circumstances,  the  age,  service,  etc.,  of 
the  applicant  and  fix  the  amount  to  be  granted. 

The  salaries  of  the  numerous  teachers  of  needlework  in  Wurtem- 
berg are  paid  by  the  town  and  the  State  together.  The  towns 
give  a  minimum  salary  of  £45  to  which  the  State  adds  £2  10s. 
These  contributions  continue  to  increase,  until,  after  twenty-seven 
years  of  service,  a  teacher  may  be  in  receipt  of  the  maximum  salary 
of  £95.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  majority  of  these  teachers 
are  employed  in  comparatively  small  towns,  where  life  is  not  so 
expensive  as  in  the  big  cities ;  but  even  so,  the  prospects  are  not 
particularly  brilliant. 

In  Strassburg  the  teachers  in  the  school  of  needlework  have 
salaries  ranging  from  £30  to  £80,  with  a  pension  of  £20  a  year  when 
they  reach  fifty  years  of  age  or  become  incapacitated.  The  resi- 
dent teachers  in  the  housewifery  school  earn  from  £25  to  £60,  but 
they  are  expected  to  pay  their  own  insurance  premiums. 

The  needlework  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  in  Munich  start 
with  a  salary  of  £20.  Teachers  in  the  advanced  technical  school 
have  an  initial  salary  of  £62,  with  a  rise  of  £6  every  three  years 
for  fifteen  years.  These  teachers  have  a  very  long  training  in  the 
large  school  of  needlework.  The  actual  training  course  is  short,  but 
it  is  only  a  recapitulation  course  as  far  as  practical  work  is  concerned. 
Before  entering  this  class  a  candidate  is  expected  to  pass  through 
the  various  courses  of  the  school  and  thus  to  gain  complete  technical 
knowledge  of  her  subject,  and  so  the  preparation  for  teaching  often 
occupies  five  or  six  years. 

The  teachers  of  the  8th  classes  are  not  ranked  as  technical 
teachers.  They  are  regular  secondary  teachers  (  WissenacJiaftliclie) 
Lehrerinnen)  and,  as  such,  are  subject  to  the  ordinary  State 
regulations. 

Teachers  in  all  resident  housewifery  schools  usually  begin  with 
a  salary  of  between  £20  and  £30,  but  here  again  it  is  impossible 
to  give  a  general  rule,  owing  to  the  different  classes  of  schools  and 
the  difJerent  rules  by  which  they  are  governed. 

Where  technical  schools  are  closed  either  between  the  different 
courses,  or  at  the  same  time  as  other  schools,  the  teachers  have 
from  eight  to  ten  weeks'  holiday  every  year.    In  many  schools 
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Borne  of  the  work  goes  on  all  the  year  without  break,  and  then  the 
teachers  have  a  month's  leave  in  the  summer.  This  is  hardly 
enough,  and  unless  an  extra  teacher  is  engaged  to  supply  the  places 
of  each  of  the  absent  ones  in  turn,  the  holiday  is  generally  both 
preceded  and  followed  by  a  pressure  of  work  that  must  tend  to 
neutralise  its  effect.  The  schools  which  hold  courses  lasting  five 
months  and  are  closed  for  a  month  between  each  course  seem  to 
be  among  the  most  advantageous  for  the  teachers. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  and  compared  with  other  occupations  open 
to  educated  women  in  Germany,  technical  teaching  ofiEers  a  very 
fair  opening.  The  profession  is  not  yet  overcrowded.  On  the 
contrary,  complaints  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  efficient  teachers 
are  everywhere  heard,  and  a  woman  with  good  training  and  average 
abilities,  with,  above  all,  a  love  of  the  work  and  a  belief  in  its  social 
value  and  necessity,  may  be  sure  of  making  her  way.  Probably 
in  all  professions,  more  is  demanded  in  Germany  than  in  England. 
Life  is  apt  to  be  viewed  there  in  its  most  strenuous  aspect,  and  hard 
work  and  much  devotion  for  an  apparently  small  return  are  expected 
in  all  walks  of  life.  The  lot  of  the  technical  teacher  must  not  be  con- 
sidered apart  from  this  fact,  and,  so  viewed,  it  may  be  considered 
as  satisfactory ;  while  the  housewifery  teacher,  at  any  rate,  is  gene- 
rally associated  with  Committees  or  presidents  who  regard  her 
work  as  a  social  mission.  This  may  make  them  occasionally  very 
exacting,  but  at  any  rate  she  is  not  left  isolated  and  unsupported 
in  the  face  of  an  opposition  which  is  apt  to  rise  against  any  novelty. 
The  teachers  in  country  villages  have  a  more  difficult  time  in  tlus 
respect,  and  their  lot  is  often  by  no  means  enviable  during  the  first 
few  years.  On  the  other  hand,  when  once  the  value  of  their  work 
is  recognised,  no  teachers  receive  more  gratitude  and  unreserved 
appreciation  than  those  who  work  among  the  simpler  folk  and  a 
population  small  enough  for  them  to  become  personally  known 
to  all  the  families  in  the  district. 

VI.    CONCLUSION. 

The  preceding  pages  do  not  pretend  to  give  a  detailed  description 
of  all  the  domestic  schools  in  Germany  and  Austria.  The  absence 
of  Imperial  reports  and  statistics  and  the  variety  of  agencies  at 
work  make  it  almost  impossible  to  give  an  accurate  and  complete 
idea  of  all  that  is  done.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  least  an  impression 
has  been  given  of  the  principles  which  underlie  this  branch  of 
teaching,  of  the  general  methods  followed  and  of  the  lines  along 
which  the  national  experience  and  sentiment  desire  that  progress 
should  be  made.  It  is  in  this  last  respect  that  Germany  offers  an 
instructive  object  lesson  to  neighbouring  countries. 

Her  organised  housewifery  instruction  came  ruto  being  later 
than  in  England  or  Norway.  The  schools  lack  the  support  given 
by  regulated  Government  grants  as  in  Belgium  or  in  Switzerland. 
Many  questions  which  are  still  ujisolved  in  Germany  are  equally 
debated  elsewhere,  and  in  some  ways  German  schools  are  old- 
fashioned  beside  corresponding  ones  in  neighbouring  countries. 
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To  an  English  observer,  the  rarity  of  demonstration  lessons  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  points  connected  with  foreign  housewifery 
teaching.  The  value  of  such  lessons  seems  to  be  scantily  appre- 
ciated, but  their  almost  universal  absence  is  probably  dictated 
chiefly  by  motives  of  economy. 

The  equally  general  adoption  of  the  group  or  family  system  and 
the  school  dinner  seems  to  have  an  excellent  effect,  and  these 
methods  might  probably  with  advantage  be  adapted  to  English 
requirements. 

Broadly  speaking,  methodical  housewifery  iustruction  has, 
wherever  it  exists,  been  established  in  the  hope  of  solving  three 
social  problems.  There  is  first  the  ever-present  servant  difficulty, 
but  this  is  not  solved  by  housewifery  schools  except  in  isolated  in- 
stances. A  great  many  girls  attend  the  foreign  schools  and  then 
return  to  live  at  home.  In  London  many  girls  fight  shy  of  such 
schools  lest  they  should  lead  to  service.  The  diminishing  class  of 
girls  who  would  naturally  enter  domestic  service  undoubtedly 
benefit  greatly  by  these  schools,  and  a  few  are  attracted  to  join  the 
ranks  who  would  otherwise  have  drifted  into  industrial  occupations, 
but  more  cannot  be  claimed  for  these  schools  as  a  solution  of  the 
servant  difficulty. 

There  remain  two  weightier  questions  :  the  influence  of  modem 
industrial  conditions  upon  women  of  the  working  classes,  and  the 
influence  of  modem  life,  higher  education  and  professional  occupa- 
tion on  girls  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes. 

To  arrest  the  decay  of  home  life  among  the  industrial  classes 
various  expedients  are  tried,  but  they  consist  largely  in  different 
kinds  of  housewifery  teaching.  In  this  r^pect,  probably  the 
Belgian  schools,  with  attendance  on  certain  days  or  evenings  for 
two,  three  or  even  four  years,  are  the  most  effective. 

The  lessons  in  connection  with  elementary  schools,  or  even  during 
the  year  following  dismissal  from  the  elementary  school,  are  little 
more  than  a  sop  to  Cerberus.  They  are  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion ;  they  may  exert  an  influence  on  the  mothers  through  the 
children,  and  the  little  that  is  learnt  and  not  forgotten  in  the  six 
or  seven  succeeding  years  is  better  than  no  knowledge  at  all.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  short  peripatetic  courses  lasting  six  or 
eight  weeks,  which  find  so  much  favour  in  several  countries,  though 
here  the  pupils  are  older,  and  therefore  what  they  learn  is  of  more 
permanent  value  to  them. 

The  abolition  of  evening  continuation  classes  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  compulsory  day  continuation  schools  is  an  achievement  on 
which  certain  parts  of  Germany  should  be  unreservedly  congratu- 
lated. Not  only  does  the  teaching  given  gain  in  value  from  the 
fact  that  the  pupils  come  to  school  when  they  are  not  exhausted 
by  long  hours  at  so-called  business,  but  the  moral  value  of  such 
schools  is  almost  inestimable.  They  tide  over  the  dangerous  period 
in  a  child's  life  between  regular  school  discipline  and  complete  in- 
dependence. If,  in  England,  all ''  young  persons,"  as  the  expression 
is  used  in  industrial  legislation,  were  under  the  partial  superintend- 
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ence  entailed  by  a  compulsory  contmuation  school,  we  should 
hear  less  of  the  "hooli^in"  and  his  equally  objectionable  girl 
equivalent. 

If  girls  had  to  spend  half  a  day  each  week  in  a  well-ordered 
housewifery  centre,  they  could  not  become  lost  to  a  sense  of  decency 
and  self-respect,  and  they  would  also  obtain  a  lasting  idea  of  the 
comfort  of  a  well-ordered  home  and  some  knowledge  of  how  that 
comfort  could  be  attained.  The  present  system  of  continuation 
schools  does  a  great  deal,  but  it  does  not  reach  the  more  shiftless 
part  of  the  population,  and  girls'  clubs,  valuable  as  they  are,  cannot 
hope  to  be  more  than  oases  in  the  desert. 

Another  advantage  of  these  compulsory  continuation  schools 
is  the  fact  that  they  tend  to  counteract  the  deadening  effect  of  the 
monotonous  factory  work  which  is  the  lot  of  an  increasing  number 
of  girls. 

Baden  and  Bavaria  in  Germany  and  Solothum  in  Switzerland 
have  shown  neighbouring  countries  how  to  start.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  example  may  be  soon  followed  and  that  the  principles 
recommended  will  be  carried  out  far  more  thoroughly  than  is  at 
present  the  case  in  these  pioneer  states. 

The  compulsory  continuation  school  applies  to  the  problem  as 
a  whole.  Voluntary  effort  can  only  touch  individual  cases,  and 
the  accounts  of  Gem^an  and  Austrian  schools  for  working-class 
girls  show  that  this  is  done  as  successfully  as  is  possible  with  limited 
means  and  voluntary  attendance.  The  popularity  of  these  schools 
is  their  most  satisfactory  characteristic  and  speaks  volumes  for 
the  tact  and  perseverance  of  teachers  and  committees. 

Perhaps  the  evening  schools  of  this  class  in  Vienna  and  Munich 
are  both  the  simplest  and  among  the  most  successful  in  reforming 
homes  where  the  inheritance  of  home-sense  has  been  stamped  out 
by  the  strain  and  stress  of  obtaining  the  necessaries  of  life. 

It  is  when  we  come  to  the  third  point  of  the  home  problem,  the 
decay  of  domesticity  among  the  middle  classes,  that  Germany  has 
scored  her  most  striking  success. 

Discarding  the  bare  dormitories  and  exhausting  round  of  rough 
work,  and  also  the  mixed  companionship  which  must  make  life 
in  the  old-fashioned  housewifery  school  the  reverse  of  inviting  to 
girls  from  comfortable  homes,  Germany  furnishes  us  with  example 
after  example  of  home-schools.  The  work  is  always  severe,  but 
in  these  schools  the  future  life  of  the  pupils  is  considered  in  every 
school  arrangement.  They  learn  to  do  the  roughest  work  because 
this  knowledge  will  make  them  competent  mistresses  in  the  future, 
but  they  are  not  wearied  by  a  monotonous  repetition  of  mechanical 
processes.  Every  faculty  is  directed  to  its  place  in  the  great  object 
of  home-making.  AU  they  have  learnt  finds  its  place  and  scope 
in  the  orderly  and  methodical  government  of  a  house,  while  the 
social  and  musical  evenings  and  the  decoration  of  the  rooms  direct 
and  train  artistic  sense  and  taste  and  help  to  give  confidence  and  ease. 
Interest  in  social  work  is  awakened  and  stimulated  by  work  for  and 
among  the  children  of  the  neighbourhood. 
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Such  a  school  is  a  finishing  school  in  the  best  sense.  It  in  no 
way  supplants  the  modem  liberal  education  of  girls,  but  it  can 
claim  to  be  a  fitting  climax  and  close.  It  must  be,  moreover,  a 
valuable  transition  between  a  life  of  study  and  the  life  of  the  pro- 
fessional, still  more  of  the  leisured  woman. 

In  all  other  grades  of  housewifery  instruction  Germany  is  fully 
abreast  of  her  neighbours ;  she  can  teach  much  and  she  can  in 
most  cases  still  learn  much. 

In  this  last  kind  of  school  she  has  shown  the  way  and  gives  an 
example  which  other  countries  would  do  well  to  imitate. 

M,  Ci^cxLi:  Matheson. 
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SpsdMSN  Ybarlt  AooonNTS--rSTRASSBxnto  Housewifery  School. 


Receipts. 

Non-resident  fees  - 
Resident  „    - 

Town  grant  - 
State  grant  - 
Various  and  unexpected 
receipts 


£  8.  d. 

176  15  0 

472  10  0 

115    0  0 

30    0  0 

76    2  6 


£870    7    6 


EXPBKDITUEE. 

£  8.  d. 

Salary  of  principal  -        •    60    0  0 

„     assistants         -  121    2  0 

Wages  of  servants  "       -    16  16  0 

Accountant's  fee     *       -      5    0  0 

Various  houie  expenses  -  528    7  6 

Heating,  light  and  water    36  19  3 

Maintenance,  etc.    -       -    62    2  0 


Sundries  * 


-    34  19    3 
£865    6    0 


APPENDIX  B. 

I.~EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  PROGRAMME  FOR  THE   ElBMENTART 

Schools  of  Berun. 


Time  Table. 
VIII.  VIL    VL 

V. 

IV. 

III. 

11. 

I. 

Scripture   -       -       -       - 
Qennan      -       -        -        - 
Object  Lessons  -        -       - 
History      -        -        -        - 
Arithmetic 

Natural  Science 
Physical  Geography  - 
Drawing    -        -        -        - 
Writing      ...        - 
Singing      ...        - 

Drill 

Sewing      ...       - 

Total    - 

3 

8 
2 

4  • 

1 
2 

20 

3 

7 
2 

4 

1 
2 

1 
2 

22 

3 

7 
2 

4 

2(1) 
2 
2 

2(1) 
(2) 

24 

4 
6 

2 
4 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
(2) 

28 
(30) 

4 
6 

2 
4 

2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
(2; 

28 
(30) 

4 
6 

2 

3(0) 
4 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
(3) 

32 

4 
6 

2 

4(2) 
3(2) 
4(3) 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
(4) 

32 

4 
6 

3(2) 

4(2) 
'    3(2) 
3 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
(4) 

32 

The  figures  in  brackets  denote  the  number  of  hours  to  be  given  to  a  subject 
in  the  girls'  classes. 

VL— NATURE-STUDY. 

A.--NATUBAL  HiSTOBY 

Class  F.— 2  Hours, 

Summer  Half-year. 

Preliminary  examination  i>f  twelve  indigenous  flowering  plants,  with 
clearly  defined  organs. — l^om  these  the  principles  of  classification  to  be 
worked  out. — Observation  of  the  development  of  a  plant 
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Winter  Half-year. 

Preliminary  lessons  on  twelve  indigenonB  mawimalg  and  birds  and  their 
habits. — Principles  of  classification. — ^Bnles  for  independent  observation  of 
animal  life. 

Class  IV.— 2  Hours, 

Summer  Haif-jear. 

Twenty  wild  plants  which  can  be  grown  in  the  playgromid  and  the  school- 
room.— ^Fmictions  of  the  different  organs  of  plants. — Farther  lessons  on 
classification  and  the  development  of  plants. — Rules  for  independent 
observation  and  for  home-gardening. — ^Recapitulation  of  work  of  previoos 
half-year. 

Winter  Half-year. 

Lessons  on  sixteen  indigenous  and  foreign  vertebrate  animals  and 'their 
habits. — ^Further  lessons  on  classification  and  observation. 

Class  IIL—2  Hours. 

Summer  Half-year. 

Cryptogams,  indigenous  poisonous  plants. — Classification. — ^Fertilization 
through  grafting,  wind  and  insects. — Gardening  and  manuring. — Connection 
between  the  form,  requirements  and  surroundings  of  a  plant. — School  ex- 
cursions :  country  life,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Berlin. 

Winter  Half-year. 

Chief  examples  of  invertebrate  animals.  Classification  according  to  build, 
climate  and  habits. — Classification  of  the  animal  kingdom. — Observation 
of  the  development  of  animals,  particularly  insects. 

Class  //.— 2  Hours. 

Summer  Half-year. 
The  chief  plants  and  vegetable  products  used  in  trade  and  domestic  life. 

Winter  Half-year. 
Elementary  physiology  and  hygiene. 

Class  I. — One  Term — (J  year) — 3  Hours. 

Elementary  lessons  on  the  internal  formation  of  plants  and  animals. — 
Vital  functions  of  plants  and  animals :  circulation  of  sap,  circulation  of  the 
blood,  digestion  and  breathing. 

In  girls'  classes  the  following  points  must  be  specially  noticed : — 

(a)  Examples  made  familiar  through  domestic  work  must  be  chosen 
whenever  possible. 

(6)  In  the  work  of  the  summer  half-year  of  Class  II.  the  domestic 
importance  of  the  plants  chosen  must  be  kept  in  the  foreground. 

B. — ^Natubal  Science. 

n.  Girls*  Schools. 

Class  IIL--^  Hours. 
First  Half-year.— Heat. 
Second  Half-year. — ^Lessons  on  inorganic  chemistry  and  mineralogy. 

Class  II. — 1  Hour. 

First  Half-year. — Lessons  in  organic  chemistry,  with  special  reference  to 
foods,  etc. 

Second  Half-year. — Elementary  mechanics  of  solid,  liquid  and  gaseous 
bodies.  • 
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Claaa  /.— 3  Howrs. 
Lessons  on  magnetiBm,  electricity,  sound  and  light 

Noie, — ^The  lessons  on  natttie-study  should  train  the  children  in  the  observa- 
tion of  natoie  with  especial  reference  to  domestic  life  (girls),  and  manufacture 
and  commerce  (boys),  and  should  lead  them  to  an  understanding  of  natural 
cause  and  effect.  The  idea  of  natural  law  underlying  all  appearances  should 
be  firmly  and  intelligently  grasped. 

All  tlurough  these  lessons,  the  chief  importance  should  be  laid  on  accurate 
observation.  Natural  laws  should  be  evolved  from  the  observation  of  certain 
facts  and  then  re-applied  to  others.  Let  the  independent  work  of  the  children 
be  always  encouraged. 

II.  Needlework  Programme  for  Elementary  Schoous 

IN  Austria. 

A.  Six-Class  School. 


Universal  Plan. 
(Skeleton.) 

Zrd  CloM  (3rd  school  year.) 
Crochet  and  knitting. 

(3  hours.) 


4ih  CUus: 

Crochet  and  knitting. 
(3  hours.) 


Specimen  District  Enlargement.  (Baden,  N.O.) 


*H  months : 
Stockings  (light  coloured  wool) — 104  stitches. 
Till  end  of  year,  crotchet  samples. 


7  months  : 
Stockings — 112  stitches. 
Crochet  little  jacket,  cap. 
Extra  work — Stockings,  knitted  jacket,  stars. 


6ih  Class: 
Knitted  repairs. 
Stocking  mending. 
Netting,  winding  (net- 
mending). 
Marking,  sewing. 
Darning  and  patching 
undergarments. 

(3  hours.) 


6th  year — 4  hours  : 
3   months— Knitting  on  new  heels,  darning, 

Swiss  and  English. 
4|       „         Marking      sampler,      alphabet, 

fibres,  (fee. 
3         „         Edging. 


n 


6th  year — 4  hours  : 
b\  months— Sewing  samples. 
To   end   of   year — Girli    chemise,  simplest 

pattern  with  crotchet  edging. 
Mending. 


6IA  Class: 

Pattern  drawing. 

Cutting  out  of  under- 
garments. 

Further  practice  in 
sewing  or  mending. 

White  embroidery  (i.c. 
marking). 

Lessons  on  the  materials 
used,  their  kinds, 
worth  and  origin,  to 
accompanying  the 
sewing  lessons. 

(4  hours.) 

Maximum    pupils    per 
Teacher— 40. 


7th  year— 4  hours  : 
5i  months — Woman's  chemise,  fastening  on 

shoulder. 
4        „  Girl's    drawers  (pattern  drawn 

full  size). 
Mending  of  undergarments. 
Coloured  petticoat. 


n 


8th  year— 4  hours  : 
2J  months — Pattern  drawing. 
A\      n  Night-jacket. 

-     Man's  shirt  (without  collar  and 
cuffs). 
Mending. 
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III. — Syllabus  of  the  Instbugtiok  in  the  Muncipal 

HOUSEWIFEBT    ClAJSSES   IN   CaSSEL. 

Housewifery  Teaching.  Natural  SaENCE  Lessons. 

1st  Month. 

1.  Litrodaotory  leBson.  Short  description  of  the  build  of 
Cooking:  Ground-rice  soup.  ^^  ^^""^  ^^^   ^*^  apwaal  re- 
Short  account  of  the  neoeeaarym-  fo'^tt^   *o   ^   elementB   of   which 
guedientB  of  this  soup :  Water,  »^  P*^  *»  composed. 

sugar,    ground-rice,     cinnamon,        Combinatkm  and  quantity  of  neoes- 
cooking-salt.  sary  food  stufis.     Vegetable,   meat 

In  lighting  the  fire  and  cook-  *^  °"^®^  ^^' 
ing  (in  enamelled  pots),  we  have 
the  practical  application  of  what 
is  described  in  the  School  Sylla- 
bus under:  VIIL,  Class  II., 
Months  6, 9,  and  10. 

Arrangement  of  the  exeroise 
books.  Place  some  grains,  beans 
and  peas  in  water  and  observe 
the  germination.     Washing-up. 

2.  Oats  (Vn.,  Class  n.,  3rd  Month). 

Composition  of  the  grains.  Value 
of  the  f ood-stnfifs :  for  the  little 
plant,  for  human  beings.  Differ- 
ent preparations  of  oats  and  their 
use  in  the  kitchen. 

Cooking :  Porridge. 

(Iron  pots,  over-cooking,  burn- 
ing) (Vni.,  Class  n.,  6). 

Lftying-out  of  the  garden. 

Cleaning  the  stove. 

3.  Milk:  Full  and  skim-milk. 

Appearances,  price,  and  cooking 
of  milk.  Precautions  against 
boiling  over  (VII.,  Class  I.,  5). 

Bice :  (Food-value,  digestibility, 
price,  ground-rice,  rice-starch) 
(VIL,  Class  IL,  3). 

Cooking :     Rice-pudding. 

Cfiwden-toork  :  Planting  of  salad, 
cress,  radishes  and  carrots,  beans, 
peas,  fpotatoes  (VII.,  Class  IL, 
2,  and  Class  III.,  4). 

Gean  the  floors. 

4.  Milk :  Natural  and  artificial  sour- 

ing. Pood  value  of  milk  (VIL, 
Class  L,  6). 

Cooking:  Milk-soup  (made  with 
wheat  flour). 

Cleaning  of  knives  and  forks. 
Chardening, 
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2nd  Montli. 

1.  Butter,  curds,  cheese  (VII.,  Class        The  organs  of  digestion  and  how 

I.,   5).    How   to   make   butter,  to  keep  them  healthy. 

making  use  of  curds.  Digestion :    Blood  and  its  circula- 

Cooking :    Gruel  with  butter  (use  tion.    Blood-poisoning.       Treatment 

the  butter  already  made)  with  of  wounds.     Nose-bleeding. 

fried  toast. 
Oardening, 

2.  Wheat-products:     Flour,  groats, 

starch  (VII.,  Class  L,  6).    Ap> 
pearance,  price,  use  and  treat* 
ment  of  flourin  the  kitchen  How 
to  keep  it. 

Cooking:    Browned  flour  soup. 

(Roasting  without  fat.) 
QanUning. 

8.  Flour  (Vn.,  COass  1^). 

Bread-making,  sour  dough  (fer- 
mentation).  Digestibility  of 
white  and  brown  bread. 

Cooking:  Toast- water  for  invalids 
Pancakes  (iron  frying-pans). 

Oardening :  Planting  out  flavour- 
ing herbs,  kohlrabi,  cabbage,  eta 

4.  Pulse-foods. 

Hard  and  soft  water ;  action  od 
soap  and  pulse-foods. 
Preparations  for  washing^di^. 

Cooking:    Pea^soup. 

TanUning. 

drd  Month. 

1.  Washing  and  cleaning  (2  divisions).        Alcoholic  drinks,  with  special  atten- 

(a)  Washing ;  discussion  of  the  ^^\  *?,^^  preparation  and  action 

preparations,  utensils,  materials,  on  health,  morals  and  prospenty. 

etc.  (VII.,  Class  II.,  6 ;  Class  I.,  Nerve-poisons :    Ferments. 
8,9). 

Practical    work:     Washing     the 
kitchen  linen. 

(h)  Cleaning  and  scouring  of  the 
'    kitchen  and  all  the  utensils. 

Cooking  :  Barley  and  plums  (VIL, 
Class  IL,  1-3). 

2.  The  Egg  (Vn.,  Class  L,  B). 

Parts,  signs  of  freshness,  price, 
purchase,  ^J^food-vahie,    digesti- 
bility. 
Ma^g  vermicelli  (kneading  of 

the  paste). 
Scrambled  eggs. 

Oardening. 
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Housewifery  Teaching.  Natural  Sciencr  Lessons. 

3.  The  Egg.    Preservation  by  means 

of  ohalk-water,  isinglass  and  oiL 

Different  ways  of  using  the  egg. 

Foods  made  of  paste. 

Effect  of  boiling  fluid  uponlwhite 

of  egg. 
Cooking :    Bouillon. 

White  of  egg  in  water  for  invalids, 

especially  in  oases  of  quicksilver 

or  verdi^is  poisoning. 
Cfardening, 

4.  Vegetables  (Vn.,  Class  I.,  6). 

]^ds:  Changes  through  culti- 
vation. Purchase,  food-value, 
treatment  in  the  kitchen* 

Cooking :  Vegetable  soup,  or  green 
peas  with  young  carrots  and  fried 
toast. 

N.B, — ^The  vegetables  grown  in 
the  school  garden  are  to  be  used 
if  possible. 

4th  Month. 

1.  Vegetables  :      Continuation      of        The  atmosphere. 

Month,  in.,  4.  Breathing :   Care  of  the  respiratory 

Preserving  for  the  winter.    Salt    organs.    Their    diseases.    Eresh    air 
as  a  preservative  (VII.,  Class  15,    cures  and  sanatoria, 
and  Vin.,  Class  IL,  10). 
Preserving  green  beans. 
Cooking :  Green  beans  with  pota- 
toes and  salted  herring  (VIL, 
Ckiss  m.,  10). 

2.  Vegetables. 

Parsley  and  fool's  parsley  (VII., 
Class  n.,  4). 

Cooking:  Early  Y^g^^^^  ^^ 
potatoes  (in  their  jackets). 

3.  General  lessons  on  meat. 

Cooking  of  meat.     Beef  (for  boil- 
ing)- 
Purchase,  value  and  preparation 

of  good  meat-broth. 

Cot^lation  of  white  of  egg. 

Herbs  for  soups. 
Cooking  :  Bouillon  with  barley  or 

rice. 
Onrdening. 

4.  Fats — ^kinds,  food-value. 

Unsatisfactory  results  of  diet  de- 
ficient in  fat. 

Purchase,  price,  treatment  in  the 
kitchen. 

Boiling  down  of  suet  and  lard. 
(Stone-crockery)  (VIII.,  Class  I. 

6). 
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Housewifery  Tbachino. 


Natural  Science  Lessons. 


5th  Month. 


1.  Mntton:    Mutton-fat^  white  oab- 

bage,  indigenons  spioes. 

Cooking:      White  cabbage  with 
mutton  and  aniseed. 

2.  Additional  fats.  Frying.  Margarine. 

Pahn  oiL 

The  potato :  Composition,  starch. 
Purdiase,  Cooking  of  potato- 
pancakes,  potato  soup  or  fruit. 

3.  Washing     and    cleaning     as     in 

Month  1. 

Continuation:  Summary  and  ar- 
rangement   of    the    household 
duties  on  washing-days. 
Pea-soup.  Water  (la.,  4). 

4.  The  Potato  (VII.,  Class  lU..  4; 

Class  L,  6). 

Appearance,  price,  pieseirationy 
food-value. 

Various  dishes  made  from  pota- 
toes. 
Products :  Starch,  sago,  brandy. 

Cooking  :    Potatoes  and  apples. 


The  skin:    Its  care. 
Skin-diseases:  Bums. 

Value    of    water    in 
disease. 


healUi    and 


6th  Month. 


1.  Fruit  (VII.,  Class  11.,  1). 

Kinds,     food-value,     purchase, 
price,   preservation   (raw,  dried 
:    and   preserved).    Treatment   in 
the  kitchen. 

Cooking  :  Stewed  pears  with  semo- 
lina dumplings  or  bread  fritters. 

2.  Pickling  cabbages. 

Fungi  as  friends  and  enemies  of 
I    the  housewife.    Fermentation. 

Cooking  :     Steamed  and  dressed 
cabbage  and  sausages. 

3.  Meat :  Boasting  joints,  etc. 

Slaughter-houses. 

Prepare  stewed  meat  and  potatoes 

(mashed)  with  milk. 

4.  Pork. 

Winter-vegetables,    preservation 
and  price. 

Short  recapitulation  of  the 
lessons  on  the  digestive  organs,  so 
that  the  children  may  understand 
the  coming  lessons  on  trichina 
and  tape-worm  (VII.,  Class  I.,  4 
and  5). 
Cooking  :  Kohlrabi  with  potatoes 
and  pork. 


Clothing:  Materials  and  their 
influence  on  perspiration,  warmth. 
Bad  consequences  of  tight  clothing. 
Foot-gear.  How  to  keep  clothes  and 
beds  clean. 
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HOUSSWIFBRY  TEACHIMG. 


Natural  8ciemcb  Lessons. 


7th  MonUi. 


1.  Parasites  in  pork :   Trichina. 

Elntrails  of  animals :  Uses,  food- 
value,  price  and  treatment. 
Dried  y^etables. 
Cooking  :  Kidney  soup  with  dried 
vegetables. 

2.  Parasites:   Measles  in  pigs,  tape- 

wonn. 

Ck>oking   of    calf s    liver    and 
potatoes. 

3.  Washing  and  cleaning. 

Recapitulation:    Cook  pea-soup 
and  boiled  sausages. 

4.  Christmas  cakes,  etc.  (and  decora- 

tions for  the  Christmas-tree). 

Ovens  and  baking-tins. 


The  Dwelling:  Influence  on  the 
inhabitants  of  position  and  surround- 
ings. Building  materials.  How  to 
keep  a  house  dry  (dry-rot).  Floor 
polish.  Best  use  of  rooms.  Ven- 
tilation. Infecticm  and  disinfection. 
What  to  do  in  case  of  infectious 
illness. 


8th  Month. 


1.  Fish  as  popular  food. 

Sea-fish :  Purchase,  price,  appear- 
ance, food-value. 

Cooking :  Haddock  with  potatoes 
and  mustard-sauce. 

2.  Herrings  (VII.,  Class  III.,  10). 
Cooking  :    Herring  and  potatoes. 

3.  Stock  for  invalid  soup.    (Anima 

gelatine  as  food.) 

Invalid  soups :  Soup  made  from 
meat  extract. 

Use  of  the  double  saucepan  (VIII. 
aass  n.,  6). 

Cooking :  Stock  made  in  a  steamer. 
Invalid  soup. 

Show  the  use  of  the  self -cooker 
(Selbst  kocher)  with  gravy-soup 
and  apples  with  rice. 

4.  Recapitulation :  Fruit  and  cereals. 
Cooking :  Baked  fruit  and  dump- 
lings, macaroni  or  rice-cakes. 


Heating:  stoves,  central  heating, 
heating  materials.  Influence  of 
temperature  on  health.  Poisoning 
by  gases. 


0th  Month. 


1.  Recapitulation:  Milk  and  eggs. 
Milk   and   foods   for  chil<ken: 
cornflour. 

Cooking : 

(a)  Cornflour  blano-mange  with 
fruit  sauce. 

(6)  Cocoa  with  milk. 


Lighting  :^  Natural  light.  DifiEerent 
kinds  of  artificial  lighting.  Petroleum 
lamps. 

Care  of  the  eyes. 

Phosphorus  poisoning. 
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2.  Recapitulation:       The     potato; 

freezing  and  treatment  of  frosted 
potatoes. 
Cooking:  Potato  balls  with  bacon 
and  onions. 

3.  Recapitulation:   Fats   and   fatty 

foods;  flour. 

Baking :    Yeast  cakes. 
Coffee-making  (VII.,  Qass  I.,  8) 

4.  Recapitulation:  Meat. 
Cooking:      Veal     fricassee    with 

dumplings  or  rag6ut  of  venison. 
Diagram  of  food-stuffs. 

10th  Month. 

1.  (7oofcing;  Pickled  cabbage  or  green        Foreign   bodies   in    the   eye,   nose 

beans  with  meat-jelly.  and   throat.     First    aid    in   cases   of 

Gleaning       lamps       (petroleum    poisoning.     Home  remedies.     Patent 
lamps,  petroleum,  VIII.,  Class    medicines   and   quack   treatments. 
I..  9). 

2.  Water  as  a  palliative  and  cure. 

Fomentations  (hot  and  cold)  and 
their  application.     Simple  band- 
ages.   Hot  poultices.    Easy  ways 
of  carrying  wounded  or  uncon 
scious  persons. 
Cooking  :  Barley  soup,  warm  beer 
Cooling  drinks  for  the  sick. 
Teas  and  healing  draughts  (black 
tea,  peppermint,  camomile  and 
herb  teas  (VII.,  Class  I.,  10). 

3.  Washing  and  cleaning. 

4.  Arrangement  and  cost  of  simple 

dinners  for  a  week,  chosen  from 
the  recipes  already  given. 
Cooking :  Independent  cooking  of 
a  dinner  consisting  of  soup,  vege- 
tables and  meat  (using  any  of  the 

preserved  vegetables  that  may  ^ 

be  left). 

Observaivma. 

This  syllabus  must  be  generally  followed,  but  the  order  can  be  altered 
to  suit  local  conditions. 

Abbreviations  can  be  made  when  the  Confirmation  Classes  are  being  held. 
The  theoretical  part  of  the  lesson  shall  not  as  a  rule  last  longer  than  thirty 
to  forty-five  minutes.  During  the  morzung  there  shall  be  several  alternations 
between  practical  work  and  the  discussion  of  a  new  subject.  Great  attention 
must  be  paid  to  training  the  children  in  habits  of  cleanliness,  order,  economy 
and  politeness.  The  natural  science  which  has  been  learnt  in  the  earlier 
classes  and  is  applied  in  the  housewifery  classes  must  not  be  re-taught ;  it 
may  only  be  recapitulated  and  widened  in  scope.  The  garden  produce  is 
to  be  utilised  for  purposes  of  instruction. 
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APPENDIX  C. 

Extracts  prom  the  Syllabus  of  the  VIIIth  Classes 

FOR  Girls,  Munich. 

I. — Object  and  'Aim  of  thb  Classes. 

1.  The  chief  object  of  the  VIIIth  Gasses  for  girls  is  to  impart  to  them 

that  knowledge  and  to  introduce  them  to  the  practice  of  those  arts  which 
they  will  need  at  some  future  time,  either  as  housewives  or  domestic 
servants.  Accordingly  the  first  and  principal  aim  of  the  classes 
is  to  instruct  the  girls  in  the  elements  of  housewifery ;  that  is  to  say, 
in  household  management,  cookery  and  needlework,  of  the  practical 
kind  required  in  a  house,  and  to  give  them  information  as  to  proper 
nourishment,  clothing  and  housing.  Lessons  on  the  theory  of  educa- 
tion are  reserved  for  the  Continuation  Classes  which  are  connected 
with  the  VIIIth  Glasses,  because  -  these  subjects  require  a  greater 
mental  development  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 

2.  But,  since  it  is  not  every  girl  who  will  become  either  the  mistress  of  a 

household  or  a  domestic  servant,  the  VIIIth  Classes  for  Girls  have  yet 
another  aim,  f.e.,  to  prepare  girls  for  commercial  and  industxial  life, 
or  for  posts  as  governesses  or  companions.  Therefore  the  curriculum 
also  includes  the  teaching  of  the  German  language  and  of  Arithmetic 
from  a  commercial  and  business  point  of  view,  and  it  is  stipulated 
that  the  elements  of  French  and  Industrial  Drawing  shall  at  least  be 
introduced  as  optional  subjects  into  the  plan  of  instruction.  The 
teaching  of  Industrial  Drawing  (projection  and  freehand  drawing) 
will  offer  the  girls  the  possibility  of  preparing  themselves  for  some 
art  industry  (lithography,  jewelry,  carpet  and  wallpaper  manufacture, 
pottery,  the  goldsmiUi's  craft,  ornamental  embroidery,  confectionery, 
etc.). 

3.  Although  great  stress  is  laid  on  the  purely  practical  aim  of  the  VIIIth 

Classes  for  girls,  yet  in  them  the  cultivation  of  the  affections  and  of 
high  mental  ideals  is  never  to  be  lost  from  sight.  They  should 
endeavour  to  cultivate  domestic  virtues  —  frugality  and  economy, 
order  and  cleanliness,  diligence  and  family  affection,  to  improve  the 
taste  in  all  domestic  arrangemeots  and  amusements  and  to  awaken 
and  increase  a  pleasure  in  work  and  in  all  good  and  beautiful  things. 
AH  instruction  shall  be  given  in  such  a  way  as  to  further  these  aims. 

II. — ^DivisroN  OF  HoxTBS  AJSTD  Time-Table. 

In  order  to  attain  these  three  objects,  the  teaching  in  the  VIIIth  Qaases 
for  girls  comprises  the  following  compulsory  subjects : — 

1.  Religious  instruction 2  hours. 

2.  Household  management  and  cookery         -        -  8      „ 

3.  Needlework 4„ 

4.  German  Language 6      „ 

5.  Arithmetic ^     n 

6.  Drawing 2^, 

7.  Gymnastics  and  games 2      „ 

8.  Singing 1  hour. 

Total 29  hours. 

The  hours  devoted  to  these  subjects  are  to  be  arranged  in  such  a  way 
that  the  girls  will  be  able  to  help  their  mothers  at  home  after  11  o^cIock  every 
morning,  except  on  the  days  on  which  they  have  their  cooking  lessons.  It 
is  most  desirable  that  lessons  learnt  in  the  school  should  be  simultaneously 
put  into  practice  at  home,  and  that  the  connection  between  home  and  school 
should  be  encouraged  in  every  possible  way,  especially  in  the  VIIIth  CSassce 
for  girls. 
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Since  the  mAyimnm  number  of  girls  in  the  Vlllth  Oasses  is  limited  to 
forty-eight,  it  may  sometimes  be  necessary  to  form  two  divisions  (a)  and  (b) 
for  the  cooking  and  needlework  classes.  In  that  case  the  lessons  for  the  week 
may  be  distributed  in  the  following  manner  (this  arrangement  is,  however, 
not  compulsory) : — 
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Friday. 

(«) 

(A) 

(«) 

ib) 
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Arith- 
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Cook- 
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mg 

work 
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work 

ing 
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German 
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fi 
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>} 
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}} 
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House- 
wifery 
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wifery 

If 
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)} 
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>i 
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Arith- 
metic 

House- 
wifery 

Arith- 
metic 

Drawing 

3-4 

Singing 

Needle- 
work 
(mending) 

German 

» 

4-6 

Gym- 

Gym- 

nast  ir8 

• 

noMtics 

Beskles  these  compulsory  subjects,  an  optional  course  of  four  hours 
instruction  is  offered  either  in  French  or  in  industrial  drawing.  But,  to 
prevent  the  girls  from  being  overworked,  these  subjects  are  only  alternative  ; 
attendance  at  one  set  of  lessons  excludes  from  the  other. 

III. — Syllabus. 

2. — Household  Management  and  Cookery. 

(8  hours,) 

Instruction  in  household  management,  together  with  practice  in  the 
school  kitchen,  forms  the  foundation  of  all  teaching  in  the  VIII th  Classes  for 
girls.  It  includes  in  its  many  branches,  arithmetic,  languages  and  noodle- 
work,  these  being  so  taught  as  to  be  in  close  connection  with  practical  home- 
life.  The  intention  is  to  fit  girls  for  the  task  of  managing  a  household  and 
not  to  train  them  for  any  special  branch  of  industry.  This  shall  be  attained 
by: — 

(i.)  Imparting  the  necessary  knowledge  concerning  rational  nourishment, 
clothing  and  housing,  always  with  reference  to  the  natural  laws 
relating  to  each  particular  subject  (natural  history,  physics  and 
chemistry),  and  wiUi  the  aid  of  experiments  and  demonstrations. 

(ii.)  Awakening  and  fostering  the  love  of  domestic  work  and  those  virtues 
which  ought  to  grace  every  housewife— cleanliness  and  order,  economy 
and  industry,  simplicity  and  good  taste. 

(iii.)  Rendering  the  giris  familiar  with  all  kinds  of  domestic  work  and 
giving  them,  as  far  as  possible,  every  opportunity  for  practice. 

Instruction  in  ocmneotion  with  health  and  education  may  be  arranged 
under  three  principal  headings,  the  two  first  of  which  will  furnish  the  subjects 
for  instruction  in  tiie  Vlllth  Classes  for  girls. 

1.  Nourishment. 

2.  Housing  and  clothing. 

3.  The  family. 

Accordingly,  in  the  eight  weekly  hours  for  housewifery  the  Vlllth  Classes 
are  to  deal  with  the  following  subjects,  taking  them  as  thoroughly  as  possible. 
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having  regard  to  the  mental  development  of  the  pupils  and  the  knowledge  of 
natural  science  which  they  have  gained  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  elementary 
school  and  which  is  indispensable  to  such  studies.  Special  stress  must  always 
be  laid  on  all  matters  concerning  health. 

The  subjects  of  nourishment,  clothing  and  housing  are  to  be  taught 
simultaneously,  and  two  hours  a  week  of  the  time  allowed  for  lessons  on 
housewifery  are  to  be  devoted  to  them. 

All  theoretical  lessons  should  if  possible  be  introduced  by  historical  com- 
ments and  illustrated  by  experiments. 

1 .  — Nourishmeni, 

A. — Construction  and  functions  of  the  organs  of  digestion  as  regards  solid 
and  fluid  matter ;  in  continuation  and  expansion  of  the  instruction 
given  in  Class  VII.  of  the  elementary  schools. 

B. — Inorganic  food  materials.  Water  and  its  properties.  Ice  and  its  use 
in  tbe  household  and  in  the  sick  room. 

C. — Animal  foods — milk,  eggs,  meat,  ft&t. 

D. — Vegetable  foods — fruit,  grain  (bread),  pulse,  potatoes,  green  and  root 
vegetables,  edible  fungi. 

£. — Solid  condiments — salt,  sugar,  pepper  and  other  spices. 

F. — Liquid  condiments — 

(i.)  containing  alkaloids  :  coffee,  tea,  chocolate, 
(ii.)  containing  alcohol :  beer,  wine,  brandy. 

G. — Dietetic  importance  of  the  use  and  abuse  of  condiments  and  stimulating 
beverages. 

H. — Survey  of  the  necessary  elementc  of  nutrition  and  of  the  nutritive  value 
of  particular  articles  of  food. 

I. — Decomposition  (digestion,  fermentation,  putrefaction)  and  preservation 
of  food. 

J. — Hygiene  of  food ,  rules  for  diet. 

K. — How  to  lay  the  table. 

L. — Invalid  cookery. 

2. — Clothing  and  Housing. 
A. — Introduction : 

1.  The  atmosphere,  breathing,  circulation  of  the  blood.     (Continuation 

and  expansion  of  the  lessons  given  in  the  Vlllth  class.) 

2.  Properties  of  heat :  conduction,  radiation  and  evaporation. 

3.  Preservation  and  regulation  of  the  heat  of  the  body. 

B.— Clothmg : 

1.  Clothing  materials  (linen,  cotton,  silk,  wool,  furs,  leather).     Their 

preparation  and  alteration  by  means  of  tanning,  bleaching  and 
dyeing. 

2.  Physical  properties  of  various  dress-materials.     Ready-made  clothing. 

3.  Hygienic  rules  as  regards  clothing  ;  taste  and  suitabUity  in  dress. 

4.  Wet  and  dry  cleaning  of  clothing  (washing,  starching,  mangling, 

ironing). 

5.  Cleansing  materially 

6.  The  bed. 

C. — Housing : 

1.  Tbe  properties  of  the  principal  building  materials  from  a  sanitary 

point  of  view. 

2.  Physiological  importance  of  tbe  position,  soil,  water  supply,  drainage, 

ventilation,  and  lighting  of  dwellings. 

3.  Heating:  (a)  Various  kinds  of  fuel. 

(6)  Different  methods  of  heating. 
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4.  Dghting:  (a)  Artifioial  lighta. 

(6)  Different  methods  of  lighting. 

5.  Rreoautions  to  be  observed  as  regards  lighting  and  heating. 

6.  Ventilation  and  disinfeotion. 

7.  Hygienic  mles  i^arding  the  ventilation,  heating,  lighting,  and  cleaning 

of  the  dwelling. 

8.  House-furnishing. 

Note, — In  oooneotion  with  the  above,  in  the  third  class  of  the  continuation 
schools  for  girls,  the  following  subject  is  to  be  taught  in  the  lessons  on  house- 
hold management  and  education : — 

The  FamUf. 

(i.)  Home  duties : — qualities  of  the  housewife ;  duties  of  the  children 
towards  their  parents ;  education  of  the  children,  its  methods  and 
aim.  Physical,  mental,  and  moral  education.  Sick  nursing.  Duties 
of  the  mistress  towards  the  servants,  and  of  servants  towards  their 
mistress.  Systems  of  insurance.  The  cultivation  of  home  pleasures 
and  of  hospitality. 

(ii)  Women  in  social  life : — social  intercourse,  rules  of  behaviour,  choice 
of  a  professicxi,  women  in  commercial  life,  travelling,  the  fatherland 
as  a  family,  judicial  authorities,  rights  and  duties  of  women  in  the ' 
State. 

3. — NeedUtPork. 
(4  hours,) 

Ihstniotion  in  this  subject  must  be  so  given  as  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  girl,  the  wife,  and  the  household. 

The  wi».Hwg  of  men's  underclothing,  which  requires  great  skill  and  dexterity 
cannot  be  tau^t  in  the  VIII th  Classes  for  girls. 

An  especial  point  is  to  be  made  of  the  mending  of  undergarments  and 
table  linen,  an  occupation  which  stands  in  the  closest  relationship  to  thrifty 
house-keeping. 

A  systematic  course  of  instruction,  lasting  the  whole  year,  is  to  be  devoted 
to  this  branch  of  needlework  {see  below). 

Discussions  about  the  quality  and  value  of  material  come  under  the  heading 
of  housewifery  teaching,  and  it  is  therefore  of  great  advantage  if  the  class- 
mistress  and  the  needlework  teacher  consult  each  other  on  that  subject. 
To  this  end  a  collection  of  samples  of  materials  to  bo  used  in  the  course  of 
instruction  would  be  most  valuable. 

Since  all  instruction  must  be  given  by  means  of  class  teaching,  sub-divisions 
being  only  admissible  for  certain  kinds  of  work,  pupils  should  not  be  allowed 
to  bring  work  begun  at  home  to  be  finished  at  school.  On  the  contrary  all 
work  should  be  begun  at  school,  but  may  be  continued  at  home  with  the 
permission  of  the  teacher  and  following  her  instructions,  if  it  is  compatible 
with  the  class  teaching.  The  principle  of  simplicity  should  never  be  lost 
sight  of  in  any  kind  of  needlework. 

Bearing  these  points  of  view  in  mind,  the  teaching  of  needlework  should 
comprise  the  following  lessons : — 

(i.)  Making  TMe  Linen. — Since  all  that' is  required  in  articles  of  this 
kind  is  a  hem,  the  marking,  and  a  hanging  loop,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
make  a  kitchen  towel,  and  to  treat  table  cloths  and  napkins  only 
theoretically. 

(iL)  Making  Bed  Linen. — Practical  work — making  a  pillow-case,  or 
better  still,  a  loose  covering  for  an  eiderdown  quilt,  the  latter  to  be 
made  of  single-width  material.  Measures  for  these  to  be  taken 
according  to  home  requirements,  the  coverlet  to  be  made  either  for 
a  large  or  small  bed  as  desired.  Putting  in  insertion  is  only  to  be 
taught  theoretically,  but  may  be  done  practically  also  if  the  pupils 
like  to  do  some  actual  work  of  this  kind. 
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(iii.)  Making  a  Simple  Nightjacket. — ^IVo  or  three  average  measurements 
for  the  ages  of  thirteen  to  sixteen  years  should  be  used.  The  style 
must  be  ohosen  aooording  to  the  capacity  and  means  of  the  pupils, 
but  very  elaborate  styles  must  not  be  taught. 

Explanation  of  the  normal  cut,  with  variations ;  demonstration  of 
different  patterns  cut  out  in  muslin,  lessons  on  various  materials  and 
their  value  in  use ;  the  drawing,  cutting  out,  and  pinning  together  of 
patterns.  (For  these  lessons  the  class  should  be  divided  into  groups. ) 
Tacking  hems  and  seams,  hemming  round  the  bottom,  sleeves,  how 
to  sew  them  in,  making  and  putting  on  the  neck-band,  button-holes 
and  sewing  on  of  buttons,  trimming,  stress  being  laid  on  the  use  of 
remnants  of  material  for  frills. 

(iv.)  Mending  Linen, — ^The  girls  should  be  encouraged  to  bring  garments 
to  be  mended  from  their  own  homes  and  are  to  be  reminded  to  do  so 
at  the  right  time  (Swiss  darning,  knitting-in  heels  and  patches,  damask 
darning). 

(v.)  Making  a  Pair  of  OirVs  Drawers. — ^The  teaching  to  be  given  in  the 
same  way  as  for  the  nightgown,  two  or  three  ordinary  patterns  to  be 
taught,  tiheoretioal  explanation  of  the  make,  shape  and  style,  methods 
of  cutting ;  class  to  be  divided  into  groups  for  cutting  out,  some 
cutting  out  whilst  the  others  are  working  at  the  trimming  of  the 
drawers.  Sewing  together,  tacking  hem  and  seams,  ornamental 
tucks,  trimming  with  piping,  putting  on  lace,  making  and  putting  on 
the  band,  fastening  with  buttons  or  drawing  tapes. 

(vi)  Making  a  Lady* a  Chemise. — A  simple  chemise  is  to  be  made  with  four 
short  gores  and  either  a  round  or  square-cut  neck.  If  time  permits, 
a  chemise  fastening  on  the  shoulder  may  also  be  made. 

For  making  the  first  chemise  the  teacher  ought  to  be  provided 
with  a  chequered  blackboard  on  which  to  draft  the  pattern,  and  with 
brown  paper  for  cutting  out. 

The  following  questions  must  then  be  dealt  with : — Class  teaching, 
deviation  from  the  normal  cut  (with  theoretical  explanation  of  the  cut, 
suitable  materials  and  their  cost),  cutting  out  a  chemise,  joining  of 
gores,  stitching  seams  (to  be  done  by  the  pupils  at  home  with  the 
machine)  felled  seams,  hems,  sleeves,  box  pleat  to  finish  the  opening 
in  front,  neck-band,  button-holes,  marking,  sewing  on  lace.  Crochet - 
lace  and  embroidery  of  scalloped  edgings  may  be  taught  in  connection 
with  this. 

4. — (hrman, 

(6  hours.) 

As  already  said,  the  instruction  in  the  German  language  must  fulfil  two 
objects : — 

1.  It  must  be  an  aid  to  the  housewifery  lessons  and  teach  the  principles 

of  ordinary  business  correspondence. 

2.  It  shall  also  assist  the  moral  and  ethical  training  by  means  of  carefully 

chosen  readings. 
The  subjects  which  must  be  included  in  the  reading  lessons,  may  be  divided 
into  the  following  four  groups  : —    \ 

1.  Subjects  connected  with  the  lessons  in  domestic  economy,  hygiene  and 

theory  of  education. 

2.  Ethical  subjects  (domestic,  national  and  religious  festivals,  nature,  etc.)* 

3.  Readings  which  shall  cultivate  an  understanding  of  German  literature 

(iesoriptions,  stories,  fables,  proverbs,  legends,  ballads,  songs,  dialeot- 
poetry). 

4.  Geography  and  history. 

(The  compositions  of  the  pupils  are  chosen  according  to  the  same  rules. 
They  are  also  taught  to  write  ordinary  business  letters,  etc.) 
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5. — ArUhmdic 

(4  howTB,) 

All  the  arithmetio  lossons  must  serre  the  needs  of  praoUoal  life.  They 
fail  therefore  into  two  branches  : — 

1.  Management  of  domestic  accounts. 

2.  The  most  important  elements  of  commercial  arithmetio. 

For  the  first  group,  exercises  must  be  given  in  the  following  subjects, 
which  will  naturidly  have  been  previously  explained  in  the  domestic  economy 
lessons: — 

1.  Simple  examples  in  domestic  book-keeping. 

2.  Calculations  in  the  prices  of  different  kinds  of  food,  bought  in  small 

and  large  quantities,  with  the  accompanying  percentages  and  discount. 
The  cost  of  meals. 

3.  Simple  measurements  such  as  are  needed  in  a  household. — Derivation 

of  metric  measurement ;  connection  of  area,  weight,  and  capacity. 

4.  Reckoning  of  the  daily,  monthly,  and  jrearly  needs  of   the  kitchen 

(keeping  the  kitchen  accounts). 

5.  Calculation  of  the  food  values  of  the  different  food-stuffs  of  a  complete 

meal. 

6.  Cost  of  furnishing  a  kitchen- 

7.  Calculations  of  measurements  and  values  in  buying ;  the  renovating  and 

washing  of  linen  and  woollen  materials. 

8.  Elementary  commercial  arithmetic  (percentages,  discount,  etc.). 

9.  German  and  foreign  coinage,  and  how  to  reckon  from  one  to  another. 

10.  Cost  of  different  methods  of  heating. 

11.  Cost  of  different  methods  of  lighting. 

12.  Maintenance  of  a  house,  rent  and  water  rate,  taxes,  fire  insurance, 
mortgages. 

The  second  branch  includes  more  advanced  commercial  arithmetic. 

6. — Drawing, 

(2  luntra.) 

Instruction  in  drawing  is  to  be  given  as  an  aid  to  that  in  needlework,  but 
not  in  the  sense  of  teaching  the  art  of  design,  which  requires  a  special  training 
and  cannot  be  introduced  into  the  Vlllth  Classes.  The  object  shall  be  rather 
to  cultivate  the  taste  as  regards  form  and  colour,  and  to  encourage  the  pupils 
to  independent  work  in  making  use  of  already  prepared  designs  for  purposes 
of  needlework. 

It  is  presumed  that  the  pupils  are  already  able  to  draw  all  ordinary  geo- 
metrical forms  (straight  lines,  circles,  ovals,  ellipses,  curves,  and  spirals), 
conventionalised  forms  of  simple  leaves  and  flowers,  etc.,  and  have  had 
some  practice  in  drawing  simple  objects  from  nature. 

Throughout  the  year  practice  should  be  given  in  drawing  simple  objects 
from  nature,  such  as  olive  and  oak  leaves,  laurel  branches,  ivy  twigs,  ever- 
greens, dandelion,  hedgeroses,  etc. 

It  is  recommended  that  all  designs  should  be  washed-in  in  colour. 
The  subject  matter  is  arranged  in  the  following  order : — 
(i.)  Simple  practice  in  geometrical  drawing, 
(ii.)  Composition  with  straight  lined  figures : — 

(a)  The  straight  line  as  a  guiding  line  for  rows  and  straight  borders, 
making  use  of  previous  nature  studies  from  ivy,  strawberry, 
strawberry  leaf,  laburnum  leaf  and  flower,  acorn,  oakleaf,  roselcaf, 
hedgerose,  etc.  The  use  of  the  straight  line  in  useful  and  orna- 
mental stitchery.  The  use  of  ornamental  stitches  for  filling  in 
different  figures. 
\b)  The  broken  line  as  a  foundation  for  chainstitch  and  cord  ornament 
(feather-stitch),  cross-stitch  and  satin-stitch,  also  in  ''  guipure  " 
and  crochet  work,  where  triangles  and  squares  are  uMd  orna- 
mentally* 
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(iii.)  Ck>mpo8itio]i  with  curved  figures : — 

(a)  FigureB  which  are  based  on  the  circle  and  half-circle  (pomegranite, 

beiries,   rosettes,  etc.),   in  connection  with  wbiie  embroidery, 

satin-stitch,  guipure,  crochet  work,  appliqu^. 
(6)  Figures  based  on  curved  lines,  as  a  foundation  for  the  simplest 

as  well  as  the  richest  designs  for  borders,  using  spirals  and  all 

other  forms  that  have  already  been  practised. 

(c)  Spirals  with  or  without  curved  lines  in  simple  combinations  for 

comers  and  borders. 

(d)  Figures  based  on  a  variety  of  lines  to  be  used  as  designs  for  Venetian 

embroidery. 

9. — Syllabus  of  Practical  Cookery. 

{for  37  week-days  in  the  year,) 

Preliminary  Remarks. 

(i.)  The  cookery  school  is  intended  for  practical  instruction  only, 
(ii.)  All  theoretical  teaching  and  experiments,  not  directly  connected 
with  the  process  of  cooking,  are  excluded  from  the  cookery  school 
and  must  be  dealt  with  in  the  class  room  during  the  preceding  house- 
wifery lessons. , 
(iii.)  All  dishes  must  be  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
strict  economy,  and  any  preparation  of  food  which  increases  its  cost 
without  raising  its  nutritive  value  is  strictly  prohibited, 
(iv.)  Together  with  each  new  principal  dish  prepared  in  the  cookery 
school  a  supplementary  dish  shall  always  be  prepared,  so  that  tlw 
girls  may  have  an  opportunity  of  practising  on  their  own  responsibility 
what  they  have  leamt  previously  and  of  learning  betimes  the  import- 
ance of  arranging  their  work  properly, 
(v.)  The  choice  of  the  supplementary  dishes  is  to  be  guided  by  sensible 
rules    as  to  proper   nourishment.       For    example — ^meat   shall    be 
cooked  with  vegetables  ;  farinaceous  food  v^th  stewed  fruit,  etc. 
(vi.)  In  all  schools  which  have  a  kitchen  garden  of  their  own,  the  produce 

shall  be  used  in  the  cookery  lessons  during  summer  and  autumn, 
(vii.)  The  choice  of  dishes  shall,  as  a  rule,  be  made  in  accordance  with 
the  following  system  : — 

(a)  Dishes  made  of  milk  and  milk  products. 

(6)  Dishes  made  of  eggs. 

(c)  Dishes  made  of  flour  (flour  and  eggs,  flour  and  fat,  bread). 

{d)  Vegetables  (pulse,  potatoes,  roots,  green  vegetables,  eto.^ 

(e)  Meat  (beef,  veal,  pork).* 

(/)  Fish  (fresh  and  salt-water  fish). 

(g)  Potable  food  adjuncts  (tea,  coffee,  chocolate).  ' 

{h)  Fungi  (if  possible). 

(t)  Fruit. 

But,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  paragraphs 
(iv.),  (v.),  and  (vi.),  the  routine  must  sometimes  be  altered  ;  care  must 
be  taken,  however,  to  avoid  interference  with  important  principles  of 
method.  Thus,  in  lessons  on  dishes  made  of  milk,  the  necessary  in- 
formation about  flour  ought  to  be  introduced  when  infant's  food  is 
dealt  with ;  and  in  October  and  November  certain  simple  vegetable 
preparations  (such  as  sauerkraut  and  blue  cabbage)  ought  to  be  made  ; 
and  in  the  first  week  of  November  beef  should  be  cooked,  so  as  not 
to  postpone  lessons  on  meat  dishes  till  Easter.  Finally,  a  fruit  dish  is 
also  to  be  prepared  in  October,  partly  because  fruit  is  cheap  just 
at  that  time  and  partly  because  a  supplementary  dish  will  be  required 
for  the  various  farinaceous  foods  to  be  prepared  later. 

This  list  would  cover  all  necessary  alterations  of  the  syllabus,  so  that 
the  systematic  progress  need  not  further  be  interfered  with, 
(viii.)  In  cookery  lessons  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  perfect  cleanliness 
and  order  shall  be  observed. 
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In  Aoooidanoe  with  these  prinoipkB  the  following  is  given  as  a  sample 
sj^bns  for  a  year's  work. 

This  syUabns  is  to  be  adhered  to,  as  a  general  mle,  but  the  lessons  may 
be  shortened  or  extended  on  particular  mornings  as  ciroumstanoes  and 
IHractical  oonsideraitions  require. 

The  teaohw  is,  howeyer,  bound,  whatever  alterations  she  may  make,  to 
observe  closely  the  eig^t  principles  mentioned  above. 

Sjilabus  of  thirty-seven  Morning  Lessons  in  Cookery,  each  lesson  to  last 

four  hours. 


1.        Introduction 


2. 


3. 


4. 


Milk    and    milk 
products. 


5. 


G. 


7. 


Fruit 


Meat  - 


Object  of  cookery  lessons — Equipment  of  the 
room — Division  of  duties — Explanation  of 
the  stove,  cooking  utensils,  and  fuel  —  A 
general  idea  of  what  a  cook  and  her  duties 
should  be. 


Milk  Soup. 

Constituent*  parts  of  milk — Different  kinds — 
Nutritive  value — Adulteration — Milk  testers 
— Boiling  milk  (milk  boUers,  preventing  waste 
from  boiling  over) — Aim  of  the  lesson: — In- 
struction in  means  of  nutrition. 

Gardening — sowing  spinach  and  "  Nissel  "  salad 
(Nissel  is  a  lettuce  with  tiny  light  green  leaves). 


Baby-food. 
Preservation    of    milk — Influence    of    weather 
upon  milk  —  Milk  for  babies  —  Sochlet*s 
apparatus. 


Topfennvddn   (a  kind  of    *'  Toad  in  a  Hole  ") 

(with  or  without  Sauerkraut). 
Butter  (artificial  butter) — Cheese,  different  kinds, 
nutritive  value,  adulteration,  preservation. 


Boiling  Eggs,  soft  and  hard ;    Scrambled  Eggs. 

Constituent  parts — Nutritive  value — Different 
kinds — Price — Changes  that  take  place  in 
cooking — Digestibility — Signs  of  Freshness — 
Preserving  eggs — Marketing — Egg  ^'conserves." 


Fresh   and   Dried    Fruit. 
Apple   Jam.    Stewed    Prunes. 
Constituent     parts      of      fruit — Importance — 
Preparation — Preservation — Packing  —  Condi- 
ments. 


Cooking  of    Beef.    Meat   Soup    with    Toasted 

Bread. 

Constituent  parts — ^Nutritive  value — Signs  of 
good  meat — Changes  resulting  from  cooking 
— ^Meat  extracts — Preservation — Price. 
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8. 


Vegetables 


1). 


10. 


Flour 


11. 


12. 


Flour  and  Fat 


13. 


14. 


Repetition  o  n 
milk,  eggs, 
flour. 


Washing  day. 
On  the  following 
afternoon,  man- 
gling and  ironing. 


16. 


16. 


Dough  made 
with  yeast. 


Bread 


Blue  Cabbage. 

Repetition :     Cooking    beef    and    bread    soup. 

Constituent  parts  of  vegetables — Nutritive  value 
of  spinaoh  and  similar  vegetables,  for  in- 
stance, chervil  (compare  with  wild  paisley). 


Rice  Broth  with  Milk. 
Composition  of  grains  —  Nutritive   value  of 
cereals :    Bran,  pearl  barley,  oatmeal,  groats, 
millet^  rioe. 


^*  EifUaufauppe "  (soup  into  which  thin  batter 

has    been    slowly   dropped). 
Supplementary  dishes — Boiled  beef  and  odeiy 

with  vinegar. 
Constituent  parts  of  flour — Adulteration.    TestB 
— ^Treajbment  in  the  kitchen — Proportions  of 
flour  and  milk — ^flour  and  water. 


Brennsuppe    and    toasted    bread. 
(Soup   made  of  fried  flour,   etc.) 

Supplementary   cooking — Melting   down   fat. 

Different  kinds  of  fat :  (a)  animal,  (6)  vegetable — 
Proportion  of  fat  and  flour — ^IVied  flour ;  (a) 
white,  {b)  brown — development  of  dextrin 
and  "  browning  "  (caramel) — Importance  of 
fat  in  the  human  and  animal  body — Com- 
bination— ^Nutritive  value— Animal  and  vege- 
table fats  (oils). 


Effects  of  milk,  egg,  and  flour  upon  each  other. 
Dried  Nuddn  (thick  batter  rolled  out  thin  and 
cut  into  ribbons)  with  prunes. 


Pastry  and  filbert-cakea  (Christmas  confections). 
Egg-snow.     Spices — their  nutritive  value. 


Washing  kitchen  cloths.     Cleansing  materials. 

Water,  soap,  soda,  washing  blue,  starch.  In- 
jurious effects  of  chloride  of  lime.  The 
children  are  to  be  given  some  bread  and 
butter. 


Rohrnuddn   (a  kind  of  rolls)   with  dried  fruit. 
Yeast  (fermentation). 


Dumplings  with  Eggs.     Onion  Sauce. 
Preparation.     Yeast-dough  (fermentation). 
Baking — ^Nutritive  value  of  bread — Black  and 
white  bread. 
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17.      Veal  . 


Roast  Veal. 
(The  trimmings  are  to  be  used  to  make  soup). 
Ck>nBtittient8  of  veal — ^Nutritive  value — Price — 
Changes  produced  by  roasting. 


18.    i  Pulse 


Pea  Soup,  served  with  fried  bread  cut  into  dice. 
Constituent    parts — Nutritive  value — Digestibi- 
lity— Cooking  of  pulse — Different  kinds  of  peas. 


19.       Potatoes.       Mut- 
.    ton. 


20. 


Potatoes  with 
flour  and  fat. 


:3. 


Fish 


1 
24. 

25. 

Tea  and  Coffee 

26. 

Sick  Nursing 

Stewed  Mutton  with  Salted  Potatoes. 

Constituent  parte  of  potatoes — Nutritive  value — 
Digestion — Different  kinds  —  Purchasing — 
Characteristics — Storing — Freezing. 

Mutton:  Constituents — Nutritive  value — Price 
— Different  modes  of  preparation. 


Potato  Fritters  with  Sour  Cream  Sauce. 
Various  dishes  made  with  potatoes.     Their  com- 
position and  nutritive  value. 


Boiled  Lights  with  Dumplings. 
Contingent  work :  preparation  of  lights  (scalding 

etc.)  on  the  previous  afternoon. 
Nutriment  contained  in  the  lungs  (albumen). 

Other  dishes,   e.(/.,   brain  or   tongue,   heart, 

stomach,  liver,  kidneys,  melt,  intestines  (tripe, 

pluck,  caule). 


Boiled    Haddock    with    Potatoes    and    Melted 

Butter. 
Nutri  ti  ve  Value — Choice — Price — Preparation — 
Other  methods  of  cooking  it. 


Fried  Bream  and  Small  Fish    (Eitd,    Nerfling, 
Rokiuge),     Potato  Salad. 


Pectoral  Tea ;    black  tea  with  rusks. 
Constituents — Varieties — Price — Substitutes. 


Coffee  with  Yeast  Cakes. 
Constituents  —  Nutritive    value  —  Varieties  — 
Adulteration — Roasting — Substitutes. 


Beef- tea.    Meat  Essences.      ^' Schleimsuppe,'* 

Home-nursing. 

Garden-work :— If  the  weather  permits,  at  the 
beginning  of  April,  sowing  of  radishes,  garlic, 
spring  onions,  parsley,  leeks,  carrots,  KoM- 
rabi.  Savoy  cabbages. 
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27. 

Pork 

Pork  CuUets  with  Potato  and  Nissel  Salad. 
Nutritive  value — Prioe — How  to  make  use  of 
all  parts  of  a  pig. 

28. 

Sauerkraut 

Smoked  Pork  with  Saoerkzaut. 
Constituents  of  the  Cabbage — ^Nutriiiye  value — 
Pickling — Preservation       and       treatment — 
Different  ways  of  cooking  it. 

2.1. 

Sausage 

Hot  Sausage  with  Luitils. 

Mixing   and   preparation — ^Nutntive   value- 
Price — Poison  found  in  sausages — Adultera- 
tion— Various  kinds  of  sausages. 

Qarden-work : — Weeding. 

30. 

WaRhing  day 

Washing  Kitchen  Cloths. 
Cocoa  and  Chocolate  with  Milk  Rolk. 

31. 

Repetition 

Potato  Soup. 
Spinach  and  Poached  EJggs. 

32. 

• 

Complete  Dinner 

Vegetable  Soup. 
Omelette  and  Fruit. 

33. 

Soup  of  Fried  Groats. 
Beef  ^  la  mode  and  Fried  Potatoes. 

34. 

Liver  Dumplings,  Beef,  Kohlrabi, 

35. 

Edible  Fungi 

Cooking  fungi  with  dumplmgs,  e.g,,  coral  fungus, 
bread    fungus,    mushroom,    parasol    fungus, 
moril,  &G. 

Nutritive   value  —  Price  —   Care  required  in 
gathering — Different  methods  of  preparation 
— DrymK. 

Or,  instead  of  the  above  : — 

Bread  dumplings   (Nuddn)  and  soup  of  root- 
vegetables. 

33. 

Preserving  and 
storing  of  all 
kinds  of  food. 

Making  Currant  Jam. 

37. 

Cleaning      and 
Washing. 

Smoked  Sausage  and  Lettuce  Salad. 

• 
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11. — IndudricH  Drawing, 

{Optional,  4  hours.) 

Whereas  the  objeot  of  the  two  oompulaoiy  drawing  lesBona  is  chiefly  to 
aid  the  instruction  in  needlework,  the  optional  drawing  lessons  are  intended 
as  a  preparation  for  Tarious  art  industries  open  to  girls,  such  as  Jewelry, 
goldsmithery,  designing  for  waUpapers  and  carpets,  lithography,  ornamental 
embroidery,  confectionery,  and  pottery.  Therefore,  besides  freehand  drawing 
from  flat  models,  geometrical  drawing  is  also  to  be  practised.  Drawing 
from  life  and  the  elements  of  projecti<m,  in  connection  with  sectional  working - 
drawings,  form  the  sabjeot  of  instmction  for  the  following  year. 

The  freehand  drawing  is  to  be  practised  fnMn  flat  copies  with  simple  con- 
ventionalised ornament.  These  are  to  be  chosen  in  such  a  way  that  their 
development  from  natural  forms  can  always  be  shown  and  explained  to  the 
pnpils. 

The  geometrical  drawing  is  practised  first  of  all  from  flat  copies  and  aims 
at  tw^^iwg  the  pupils  familiar  wiHi  the  use  of  mathematical  instruments, 
squares,  and  triangles.  As  in  the  Vlllth  classes  for  boys  it  leads  on  to  the 
drawing  of  simple  geometrical  ornament. 

In  both  the  compulsory  freehand  lessons  encouragement  is  given  to  simple, 
independent  compositions  of  which  simple  conventionalised  natural  forms 
are  the  basis.  But  the  optional  freehand  drawing  lessons  have  as  their 
primary  object  to  teach  the  comprehension  of  given  ornaments  and  their 
correct  reproduction. 


The  above  plan  of  instruction  is  the  result  of  the  provisionary  draft  which 
was  accepted  three  years  ago  and  which  has  now  been  revised  in  accordance 
with  subsequent  experience.  The  original  plan  of  Dr.  Georg  Kerschensteiner, 
the  Director  of  Schools,  was  adopted,  on  the  motion  of  the  Royal  Local  School 
Committee  on  March  dlst,  1896,  by  resolutions  of  both  the  Mimicipal 
Assemblies  of  April  14th  and  April  23rd,  1896,  and,  in  accordance  with  a 
resolution  of  the-  Government  of  Upper  Bavaria  (Home  Office)  of  August 
21st,  1896,  Nr.  32,107,  it  received  the  Royal  Assent  on  August  18th,  1896, 
Nr.  13,127,  under  the  following  enactments : — 

(i.)  The  Vnith  classes  to  be  organised  for  girls  shall  be,  like  those  for  boys, 
central  classes  ;  but,  if  required,  they  may,  nevertheless,  be  opened 
in  different  parts  of  the  town. 

(ii.)  They  are  to  be  placed  under  the  Local  School  Committee  and  the 
District  School  Inspectorate  of  that  school  in  the  premises  of  which 
they  are  held. 

(iii.)  The  plan  of  instruction  is  adopted  in  the  first  instance  for  the  period 
of  three  years  in  accordance  with  the  motion  of  the  Local  Schoo 
Conmiittee. 

(iv.)  Admission  to  the  Vlllth  classes  for  girls  can  only  follow  on  the  com- 
pletion of  their  seven  years'  ordinary  school  time;  therefore  girls 
may  only  be  admitted  on  leaving  the  Vlth  class  if  at  that  time  they  have 
attended  school  for  the  required  seven  years. 

(v.)  Pupils  who  have  attended  the  classes  for  the  8th  year  receive  a 
''  leaving  certificate  "  at  the  end  of  the  time. 

(vi.)  Pupils  leaving  before  the  expiration  of  the  8th  year  have  nevertheless 
to  complete  their  attendance  at  the  Sunday,  schools ;  but  the  time 
spent  in  the  VUIth  classes  will  be  deducted  therefrom. 

(vii.)  Girls  who  are  attending  the  VUIth  classes  are  released  for  that  year 
from  the  holiday  school,  and,  after  the  expiration  of  that  year,  have 
only  to  attend  Sunday  school  for  one  more  year. 
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The  revised  syllabus  as  given  above  received,  by  a  resolution  of  December 
14th,  1899,  the  approbation  of  the  Royal  Local  School  Committee,  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  Royal  Government  of  Upper  Bavaria,  Home  Office 
(February  1st,  1900,  Nr.  61,610),  its  definite  introduction  was  approved. 

Munich,  February  7th,  1900. 

Royal  Local  School  Committeb  of  the  Royal  Capital  and 

Rbsidsnoe  of  MuincH. 


W.    V.    BORSCHT. 

I.  Mayor — Professor  of  Law. 

Ph.   v.    BrDTNBB,  I>B-    GbOEO  KlERSCHENSrinNlEE, 

II.  Mayor— Professor  of  Law.  Royal  Commissioner  of  Schools, 


APPENDIX  D. 

Specimen  Syllabus  op  Needlework  in  a  Higher  Girls' 

School  (Schweinfurth,  Bavaria). 

First  year  (age  of  pupils :  10  years).— Plain  knitting— Knitting  sampler 
with  thirteen  or  fourteen  designs — One  pair  of  stockings.  (Material :  white 
yam  with  red  for  edgings.) 

Second  year  (age  of  pupils  :  11  years). — Crotchet  sampler  (about  fourteen 
patterns) — Two  fancy-work  samplers  (canvas,  with  letters  and  stitches  for 
darning  damask,  woven  cloth,  etc.,  and  worked  in  two  colours). 

Third  year  (age  of  pupils :  12  years). — Sewing  sampler :  An  apron — Mend- 
ing sampler  (patching,  etc.). 

Fourth  year  (age  of  pupils  :   13  years). — Chemise — Pair  of  drawers. 

Fifth  year  (age  of  pupils :  14  years).— Nightjacket— Embroidery  sampler 
(stitches  used  in  white  embroidery). 

Sixth  year  (age  of  pupils :  16  years). — Darning  sampler — ^White  embroidery 
(marking  handkerchiefs,  etc.) — Knitting  in  a  stocking-heel — Coloured  em- 
broidery (cushion  covers  and  other  ordinary  fancy-work). 


APPENDIX  E. 

Extract  prom  the  Syllabus  op  the  Municipal  Higher  School 

POR  Girls  in  Munich  (1903-1904). 

8. — ^Natubal  Science  and  Dombstio  Eoonomy  lbadino  to  and  oohbiked 
WITH  Health  Lessons  akd  the  Theory  of  Education. 

A. — Aim  op  the  Lessons. 
The  object  of  the  science  lessons  is  to  show  the  fundamental  laws  under- 
lying general  life  and  its  development  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present  time, 
with  especial  reference  to  the  conduct  of  human  life. 

B. — Syllabus. 

Class  I, — 2  hottrs  per  week. 

Observations  on  animals  and  plants,  their  dwellings,  life  and  externa 
characteristics : — 

(a)  Zoology. — Important  examples  of  the  different  orders  of  mammals* 
chosen  and  classified  accorcUng  to  region,  movement,  and  food.  Com- 
parison of  these  types  of  animals  with  special  reference  to  their 
biological  and  domestic  importance. 

(6)  Botany,  LiliacesB,  and  BosacesB. — Biological  significance  of  the  roots* 
stamens,  leaves,  buds,  flowers,  fruit,  seeds ;  plant-collecting  and 
observation  of  plant  life  (coi^tinued  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  classes). 
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Clasa  II, — 2  hours  Tper  week. 

As  far  aa  poesible,  the  central  point  of  attention  shall  always  be  the  external 
requirements  of  life  and  their  relation  to  habits  and  form. 

(a)  Zoology. — The  external  and  internal  build  of  a  bird  (swaUow)  for 

flying.     Bird  forms  adapted  for  walking  and  swimming  (ostrich  and 

duck). 
Changes  in  form  consequent  on  di£Ferent  kinds  of  nourishment  (meat, 

grain,  berries,  insects) ;  the  actual  corn-eaters  (Scharrvogel).    Summary 

from  biological  and  domestic  points  of  view. 

The  effect  of  climate  on  the  habits  and  forms  of  animals  (reptiles 

and  toads).     Ck)mplete  adaptation  to  life  in  the  water  (fish).     The 

domestio  importance  of  fishes,  amphibious  animals  and  reptiles. 
(6)  Botany. — T3rpical  flowering  plants  {phaneroffoms)  chosen  according  to 

locality  and  time  of  flowering.     The  chief  necessities    of  plant- life : 

water,  air,  light  and  warmth,  illustrated  by  physical  and  chemical 

experiments. 

Ckus  III. — 2  hour 8  per  toeek. 

It  must  be  demonstrated  that  the  different  habits  of  life  develop  according 
to  economic  laws. 

(a)  Zoology. — The  organs  and  life  of  the  lower  animals  as  suited  to  their 
needs  (only  certain  examples  of  the  most  important  classes).  The 
functions  and  typical  structure  of  the  bodies  of  lower  and  higher 
animals. 

Herds  and  tribes ;  common  life  among  Rnimitln  of  different  kinds. 
The  transition  from  animal  to  plant  life  ;  the  special  development 
of  certain  organs  through  use ;   notes  on  the  natural  defences  of  the 
individual  animals,  etc. 

The  influence  of  domestication  on  animals ;  the  most  important 
facts  in  the  value  of  the  domestio  animals. 
(6)  Botany. — ^The  functions  and  inner  build  of  plants,  illustrated  by  chosen 
examples  of  cryptogams  and  conifers.  Examples  of  adaptation  to 
outward  circumstances  of  nourishment,  propagation  and  growth. 
Plant  defence  against  the  attacks  of  animals.  Transition  forms 
between  plants  and  animals  (compare  with  (a) ).  Plants  and  house- 
keeping.    Summary  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  systems. 

Class  IV. — 3  hours  per  week. 

Natural  law  in  the  build  and  life  of  the  human  body,  with  special  reference 
to  health  and  family  life. 

Purpose,  structure,  joints,  function  and  care  of  the  bones,  muscles  and 
nerves.  The  skull,  the  ear  and  sense  of  hearing,  the  larynx  and  the  human 
Toioe  ;  connection  between  hearing  and  speech,  care  of  the  ear  an4  the  voice. 
Light,  the  eye  and  the  sense  of  sight ;  necessity  for  natural  light  in  living- 
rooms  ;  sources  of  light  and  different  kinds  of  artificial  lighting  from  the 
point  of  view  of  healUi  and  of  economy.  Smell  and  taste.  The  outer-skin 
and  the  care  of  it.  The  digestive  organs,  the  circulation  and  the  heart,  the 
organs  and  process  of  breathing  ;  care  of  the  organs  of  nourishment.  The 
biological  principle  of  human  life  ;  the  family  as  the  foundation  of  the  same. 

CUiss  V. — 4  Tiours  per  week. 

Natural  law  underlying  domestic  economy  and  physical  education. 

(a)  Sketch  of  the  duties  of  a  housewife : — The  laws  of  heat ;  heat  and 
clothing  ;  heat  and  dwellings ;  heating  ;  preparation  of  fires  (phos- 
phorus, sulphur) ;  fuel  (coal  and  its  combinations ;  oxidation  with 
and  without  the  appearance  of  light,  wood,  peat,  stone,  and  wood  coal). 
The  stove.  Animal,  plant  and  mineral  substances  in  their  relation 
to  food  and  housekeeping ;  the  principal  elements  of  our  food  ;  oxygen, 
water,  carbon  and  nitrogen  and  their  most  important  chemical  com- 
binations.   The  functions  oi  oxygen  and  carbon  in  breathing  and 
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the  production  of  bodily  heat.  The  organio  oombinatioiiB  of  carbon* 
water  and  oxygen  in  starch,  sugar,  fat  and  white  of  ^gg ;  the  airailge- 
ment,  preparation  and  presenration  of  animal  and  plant  foods ;  water, 
spices  and  beverages  as  aids  to  digestion.  Diagram  of  the  noariflhing 
values  and  costs  of  different  foods.  The  necessities  of  the  family^ 
arranged  under  nourishment,  clothing,  dwelling,  heat  and  light. 
(h)  Principles  of  physical  education. 

Claaa  VI. — 3  hours  per  week. 

Mechanical,  magnetic,  electric  and  electro-chemical  forces  in  the  service 
of  man,  chiefly  in  their  application  to  domestic  implements,  utensils  and 
machines.     Continuation  of  the  general  lessons  on  education. 
(a)  Gravitation.     The  mechanics  of  solid,  liquid  and  gaseous  bodies,  and 

the  chief  domestic  and  commercial  utensils,  implements,  and  machines. 

The  law  of  gravitation,  Kepler's  laws  and  Newton's  explanation.     The 

tides.      Magnetic  forces.      Electric  distribution  in  tiiunder-storms ; 

the  origin  of  the  electric  current  and  its  chemical  and  magnetic  effects ; 

the  telegraph  and  telephone. 
(&)  Principles  of  intellectual  and  social  education. 


APPENDIX  F. 

Specimen  Lesson-plan  and  Time-table  for  the  Evangelical 
Girls'  Homes  (pounded  by  Dr.  F.  Zimmer). 

Lesson-plan. 

The  full  course  of  instruction  lasts  two  or  three  terms,  according  to  indi- 
vidual wish  and  capacity  (t.e.,  about  one  and  a  half  years),  and  closes  with 
an  examination. 

The  Committee  grants,  to  those  pupils  who  have  attained  the  requisite 
proficiency,  a  diploma  which  certifies  them  to  be  capable  of  conducting  a  small 
household. 

SUBJBOTS  OF  iNSTBUOnON. 

Housewifery  Instruction  : — Housekeeping,  i.e.,  cookery,  baking,  preeerving» 
ironing,  cleaning,  sewing,  i.e.,  mending,  darning,  hand  and  machine  sewing, 
cutting  out  of  under-garments ;  in  the  third  term  also  care  of  linen,  white 
embroidery  (chiefly  marking),  dressmaking  (at  this  stage  they  can  usually 
make  overalls,  blouses  and  a  better  dress). 

ContiniuUion  of  the  General  Edtication. — ^Religion  (history  of  Christianity, 
questions  of  the  day  in  the  light  of  the  Gospels,  etc.),  history  of  literature 
with  class  reading  of  the  national  classics,  history  of  art  (classes  taken  to  the 
public  galleries),  elements  of  pedagogy,  German,  French  and  English,  social 
laws  and  customs,  hygiene  of  food  and  of  health,  drilling,  drawing,  class- 
singing  ;  third  term :  especially  more  advanced  ethics,  history  of  art, 
P^<^gogy,  sick  nursing  and  first-aid. 

Optional  Extra  Subjects  (not  included  in  general  fee): — Singing  (solo), 
painting  and  dancing. 

SfBCIMSN  TnfB-TABLB. 

8.30  a.m.  to  12. 

In    the   morning  the  pupils  are  divided  into  two  groups  which  change 

their  work  each  week, 
(a)  (First  week)— 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday        Sewing,  2  hours 

Drill,  ^  hour 

Languages  (German,  French 
or  English),  1  hour 
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Ill 


Taeaday  and  Friday 


Saturday 


Eaoh  day 


Religion  or  Ethics,  1  hour 
Languages,  1  hour 
Sewing,  2  hours 
Drawing,  2  hours. 
Drill,  i  hour 
Languages,  1  hour 
Various     light    household 
duties. 


(6)  (Seoond  week) — Explanation  of  reoipes  and  praotioal  oookery,  or  (one 
week  in  each  quarter)  housework,  washing,  ironing,  cleaning  of  furniture, 
silver,  brasses,  etc. 

Afternoons. 


Monday. 

Tuesday.   Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

Saturday. 

p.m. 
4-6 

Arith- 

Pedagogy 

"Manneis 

Composi- 

\ 

Hygiene 

metic 

or  Dic- 

and 

tion  or 

tation  of  1  Customs." 

Law 

Foreign 

Words     1 

Free  for 

a  longer 

6-6 

Domestic 

History 
of  Art 

Domestic 

Litera- 

Excur- 

Singing 

Science 

Economy 

ture 

sion 

or  First- 

Aid 

6-7 

Walk 

Walk 

Walk 

Walk 

/ 

Walk 

EvemngSn 


8.30- 
9.16 


.  9.16 


Qeneral  Reading 


Recitation 


Mending 


Evening  JPrayers 


Domestic  Prfie  for 
and  Private 

Private       Letters 
Book- 
keeping 


APPENDIX  G. 

Extracts  from  the  Prospectus  of  the  School  of  Needle- 
work AT  Reutlin^en. 

§  1.  The  sewing-school  of  Reutlingen,  which  was  founded  in  1863,  is  under 
the  protection  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Charlotte  and  the  authority  of  the  Royal 
Department  of  Religion  and  Education.  It  is  a  combined  State  and  town 
school  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Royal  Ck>mmis8ion  for  Technical  Schools 
in  Stuttgart,  assisted  by  the  town  council. 

The  Mm  of  the  school  is  to  train  girls  to  be  efiScient  in  all  breuiches  of 
needlework,  etc. : — 

(a)  For  home  use. 

(d)  For  commercial  life. 

(c)  As  teachers  of  sewing. 

The  governing  body  of  the  school  consists  of  a  president,  appointed  by  the 
Royal  Commission  for  Technical  Schools,  a  councillor,  chosen  by  the  members 
of  the  town  council,  and  a  committee  of  ladies. 
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The  immediate  control  of  the  school  is  under  an  inspector  and  a  head- 
mistress, both  experienced  in  technical  and  artistic  work  and  businfiss. 

At  present  there  are  twenty  staff  teachers,  while  special  lecturers  are  engaged 
for  the  extra  subjects. 

§  2.  The  practical  work  of  the  school  is  grounded  on  a  union  of  drawing 
and  sewing. 

The  instructions  given  in  the  sewing-classes  are  entered  by  the  pupils  in 
their  note- books,  and  illustrated  by  drawings,  so  that  each  pupil  obtuns  a 
book  which  enables  her  to  adapt  what  she  has  already  learned  to  new  uses. 

The  excellent  school  collection  of  teaching  apparatus  and  examples  of 
applied  art  provides  a  series  of  valuable  object-lessons  for  the  pupils. 

§  3.  The  chief  branches  of  instruction  are : — 

I.  Brawing. 
II.  Needlework  (all  branches). 
III.  General  subjects. 

Drawing  is  begun  in  the  first  course  with  geometrical  drawing,  which  is 
a]^o  a  foundation  for  drafting  of  patterns.  In  the  second  course  elementary 
freehand  follows,  and  this  leads  on  to  drawing,  design  and  painting  of  orna- 
mental patterns  with  special  application  to  embroidery,  etc.  The  stndents 
and  advanced  pupils  learn  in  addition  perspective,  drawing  from  nature, 
together  with  the  application  of  nature  studies  to  conventional  design,  copy- 
ing embroideries  and  costumes,  ornamental  lettering,  and  in  conclusion, 
method  of  teaching  drawing. 

The  studio  is  open  to  pupils  who  attend  none  of  the  practical  classes  at  a  fee 
of  7s.  per  term. 

The  sewing  courses  and  fees  per  course  in  the  five  principal  subjeots  are 
as  follows  : — 

£    8.     d. 

1.  Hand  sewing  :   Various  stitches,  making  of  lingerie,  mend- 

ing, scaUoping,  crewel-stitch  and  drawn-thread  work        -     1     0     0 

2.  Machining  :   Use  of  the  sewing  machine,  simple  machinery, 

drawn- thread  work,  making  various  machine-sewn  gar- 
ments       176 

3.  Dressmaking  for  children  and  adults,  costumes,  jackets  and 

mantles 113    0 

The  above-named  lessons  are  combined  with  lessons  in  pattern-drafting 
(4  hours  per  week)  in  order  that  the  pupils  may  learn  to  cut  out  independently. 

4.  Knitting,  crochet,  netting,  macram6  and  fringe-making  in 

wool,  cotton  and  silk,  also  pillow-lace  making,  frame- work 
(so-called  Reutlingen  articles),  and  weaving  (Gobelin  and 

Northern  weaving) 170 

6.  Embroidery :  white,  coloured,  gold  and  lace  embroidery ; 
special  drawing  with  practice  in  the  choice  of  materials 
and  colours     -        - 170 

Also  two  extra  courses  : — 

(a)  Ironing 070 

(6)  "Millinery 050 

The  practical  and  art  work  and  the  course  of  training  for  intending  teachers 
are  regulated  by  the  rules  of  the  State  Examination  for  Sewing  Teachers. 
The  general  subjects  (optional)  include  : — 

Per  Course. 

(a)  Scientific  and  other  lectures 3s. 

(h)  History  of  art  and  design froe. 

(c)  General  sdsthetic  principles  for  the  design  and  execution 

of  artistic  embroidery,  etc. fiee. 

{d)  Pedagogy free. 

(e)  Lectures  on  raw  materials  and  textile  goods   ...  free. 

(/)  German  and  arithmetio 58.  to  lOs. 
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Per  Course. 
(g)  Book-keepiiig  and  oommeroial  aritlimetio        -        •        -    66.  to  10b. 

(A)  Choral  singing 38. 

(t)  Dancing  and  deportment        ...---  20b. 

(*)  Gymnastics free. 

Subjects  (a)  to  (/)  and  {k)  are  obligatory  for  students  in  training.     Opportunity 
is  given  for  private  lessons  in  languages  and  music. 

f  4.  The  drawing  mentioned  in  §  3»  I  (at  least  four  hours  per  week»  not 
including  pattern  drafting)  is  obligatory  for  all  pupils.  Exemption  can  only 
be  claimed  on  production  of  a  medical  certificate  to  the  e£fect  that  drawing 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  pupil  in  question. 

Pupils  are  earnestly  recommended  to  begin  with  the  course  in  hand-sewing, 
which  is  the  most  important  foundation  for  all  other  courses,  and  is  a  great 
aid  to  the  learning  of  pattern  drafting.  Pupils  may,  however,  enter  any  class 
at  the  beginning  of  the  course,  if  they  should  exhibit  sufficient  proficiency  in 
the  entrance  examination. 

In  subjects,  {  3, 1>3,  which  are  combined  with  obligatory  lessons  in  drawing, 
pupils  must  at  entrance  undertake  to  remain  for  a  full  course  at  least  In 
subjects  4  and  5  entrance  is  permitted  monthly. 

The  course  of  commercial  or  trade  training  in  any  of  these  subjects  is 
arranged  in  each  case  entirely  according  to  the  aims  and  wishes  of  the  individual 
pupil.     The  time  required  depends  on  her  previous  knowledge. 

The  training  course  for  teachers  in  elementary,  secondary  and  higher  girls* 
schools  consists  of  seven  courses  and  lasts  one  year  and  seven  months.  En- 
trance on  10th  September. 

The  higher  State  examination  qualifies— 
(a)  To  teach  all  kinds  of  needlework; 
(6)  To  teach  advanced  dressmaking ; 
(c)  To  teach  advanced  embroidery  and  draw      . 

§  6.  There  are  three  school  terms,  viz. : — 

1.  8th  January  to  18th  April. 

2.  23rd  April  to  30th  July. 

3.  10th  September  to  19th  December. 

The  school  is  open  from  8  a.m.  till  noon,  and  from  2  to  5  p.m. ;  between  every 
two  hours  of  work  is  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  pause.  Saturday  afternoon  is 
free  and  can  be  utilized  for  ironing  and  millinery.  The  other  secondaiy 
subjects  are  so  arranged  for  the  afternoon  hours  that  not  too  much  time  is 
taken  from  the  principal  subjects.  .,    u     i  j  x  ,       •      i. 

For  the  sake  of  her  principal  subject  no  pupil  should  take  sunultaneously 
more  than  two  secondary  subjects. 

§  6.  The  conditions  of  entrance  are  that  a  pupil  has  passed  through  the 
ordinary  school  and  bears  an  unblemished  character. 

Pupils  from  a  distance  are  recommended  to  reliable  lodgings  and  are  under 
the  care  of  the  inspector,  head-teacher  and  the  ladies'  committee. 

The  health  of  pupils  ia  well  provided  for  by  the  open  situation  of  the  school- 
house  with  its  healthy,  light,  spacious  and  well- ventilated  class-rooms,  by  the 
regular  pauses  between  lessons,  when  in  warm  weather  pupils  can  enjoy  the 
larae,  shady  garden,  while  for  winter  there  are  wide  and  warm  corridors  ;  the 
town' is  also  particularly  healthy ;  there  are  many  beautiful  excursions  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  there  is  ample  provision  of  bathing  establishments. 

hi  case  of  illness  the  best  medical  help  is  obtained,  and  if  the  iUness  is 
infectious  the  patient  is  placed  in  a  private  room  at  the  town  hospital. 

The  school  collections  and  library  are  free  to  all  pupils.  Occasional  ex- 
cursions are  made  to  the  State  museums  in  Stuttgart. 

S  7.  Each  pupil  must  provide  her  own  machine,  and  materials  for  needle- 
work, drawing,  «*«•      ^      ^,  .     ^    , ,,        ,      ,      ,  .  ,  . 

If  desired,  these  can  be  obtained  at  the  school,  where  sewmg  macnmes  may 

also  be  hired.  ,  , 

S  8.  All  fees  must  be  paid  in  advance,  with  the  addition  of  lOd.  to  the 
sohooi  fund  for  teaching  materials,  etc. 
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§  9.  Advanced  pupils  are  able  to  earn  something  by  ezecatiog  orders  which 
the  school  takes  from  manufactorera  and  private  persons. 

§  10.  Printed  copies  of  the  rules  are  hung  in  all  the  rooms. 

Pupils  are  strictly  forbidden  to  make  presents  to  any  member  of  the  staff. 

Parents  and  guardians  of  pupils  from  a  distance  are  advised  to  choose 
lodgings  with  people  of  their  own  faith. 

§  11.  Each  course  closes  with  an  examination  held  by  the  class-teacher, 
and  pupils  receive  reports  as  to  their  progress,  achievements,  diligence  and 
attendance. 

Industrious  pupils  who  have  thoroughly  studied  at  least  three  principal 
subjects  receive  a  diploma. 

Work  and  drawings  of  special  merit  may  be  retained  for  the  permanent 
school  exhibition.     In  this  case  the  outlay  for  materials  is  refunded. 

At  least  once  in  two  years  an  exhibition  of  school  work  is  held  ;  the  school 
also  takes  part  in  exhibitions  in  other  places. 


APPENDIX  H. 
List  or  Departments  of  the  Lettehaus,  Berlin. 

1.  Commercial  School. — One  to  two  years.     Pupils  from  sixteen  years  of 
ago. 

2.  CivU  Service  Courses, — Six  months.     Pupils  from  eighteen  years  of  age. 

3.  Technical  School  :— 

Ten  classes  for  different  kinds  of  needlework,  drafting  and  design. 

Laundry  work,  two  courses. 

Cookery,  etc.,  five  courses. 

Housework. 

Book-keeping,  two  courses. 

Professional  Training : — 

1.  Training  school  for  needlework  teacher  (one  year). 

2.  Training  school  for  advanced  teachers  of  needlework  (two  and 

a  half  years). 

3.  Housewifery  course  for  home  use  (from  eight  months). 

4.  Training  for  lady's  maid  (eight  months). 

5.  Six -months'  course  in  housewifery  and  sewing. 

.  Twelve-month's  course  in  housewifery  and  sewing. 

7.  Training  course  for  housewifery  teachers  (eighteen  months). 

8.  Combined    course    for    housewifery    and    needlework    teachers 

(two  years). 
Residence  of  the  Cookery  School. 
School  of  Photography. 
Victoria  Boarding  House. 
Embroidery  Trade  School. 
Book-bindhig. 
Restaurant. 
Registry. 
Resident  Housewifery  School. 


APPENDIX  J. 


Extracts  from  the  Prospectus   op  the  Pestalozzi-Frcebel 

Haus  II.,  Berlin. 

The  object  of  this  school  is  to  enable  women  to  obtain  a  thorough  training 
in  all  branches  of  housewifery.  The  school  is  divided  into  different  sections  in 
order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  different  classes  of  pupils.  Each  subject 
is  t  ujht  by  a  trained  teacher  to  groups  of  ten  to  twelve  pupils. 
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SpecuJ  care  is  given  to  the  traiiung  of  cookery  and  hooeewifery  teachers, 
wfy}  can  be  recommended  to  suitable  situations  at  the  conclusion  of  the  course. 

The  school  undertakes  to  prepare  candidates  for  the  State  examination  for 
housewifery  teachers.  This  training  course  occupies  one  and  a  half  years, 
hut  only  qualifies  candidates  to  teach  in  elementary  schools.  Two  years  are 
required  to  prepare  for  the  school  examination  which  qualifies  candidates 
to  teach  adults.  Although  many  institutions  undertake  to  prepare  students 
for  this  profession  in  a  riiort  time,  the  committee  has  determined  to  keep 
to  a  training  course  lasting  two  years.  After  long  experience,  we  have 
found  the  time  too  short  for  thorough  mastery  of  both  the  practical  and 
theoretical  sides  of  all  that  has  to  be  learnt,  for  we  consider  it  imperative 
for  a  good  technical  education  that,  in  addition  to  the  general  practical  train- 
ing, a  definite  time  be  devoted  to  housekeeping,  and  that  chemistry,  pedagogy 
ai^  practice  in  teaching  be  tJioroughly  mastered. 

L — ^Txachbb's  Trainino  Coiibsb. 

The  course  lasts  two  yean,  and  candidates  who  are  successful  in  the  closing 
examination  receive  the  diploma  of  the  school.  Fee:  £4  6s.  per  quarter, 
payaUe  in  advance.  Entrance  fee :  3s.  Fee  for  board  and  residence :  £40. 
Entrance  in  April  and  October.  A  quarter's  notice  is  required  before  a  pupil 
leaves. 

The  courses  begin  on  1st  April  and  1st  October. 

Candidates  must  have  passed  through  a  higher  girls'  school  and  be  at  least 
twenty  years  of  age.  They  must  also  produce :  (1)  an  account  of  their  life 
up  to  the  present  and  the  leaving  certificate  of  a  higher  girls'  school ;  (2)  a 
certificate  of  health ;  (3)  the  consent  of  their  parents. 

The  training  course  includes:  middle-class  and  high-class  cookery,  pre- 
serving, baking,  housework,  laundry- work,  sewing  (mending,  darning,  etc.), 
housekeeping,  domestic  economy,  chemistry,  hygiene  of  food,  healUi,  etc., 
pedagogy,  method,  book-keeping,  correspondence,  gardening,  botany. 

11. — CouBSXS  IK  Middle  and  High-class  Oooksbt. 

1.  Morning  courses  begin  in  January,  April  and  October.    Length :  three 

months.  Hours :  three  times  weekly  from  9  a.m.  till  1  p.m.  Fee : 
£5  lOs.    Middle  and  high-class  cookery. 

2.  Morning  or  afternoon  courses  in  middle-class  cookery.    Length :   three 

months.  Hours:  three  times  a  week  from  9  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and 
3  to  7  p.m.    Fee :  £2  lOs.    Good  middle-class  cookery. 

3.  Courses  in  baking,  high-class  cookery,  decoration,  etc.    Once  a  week 

from  3  to  7  p.m.  Fee :  3s.  per  lesson.  (In  these  lessons  pupils 
may  prepare  special  dishes  for  themselves,  after  giving  notice  the 
previous  day.) 

4.  Four-week  courses  in  middle-class  cookery  are  held  in  July,  August  and 

September.  Length:  four  weeks.  Hours:  9  a.in.  to  1  p.m.  daily. 
Fee:  £2.  (These  courses  are  specially  suitable  for  servants  whose 
employers  are  away  from  home.) 

6.  Preserving  courses  are  held  in  July  and  August    Attendance:    six 

mornings  from  9  a.m.  to  1  p.in.    Fee :   15s. 
e.  Courses  for  docUnrs,  twelve   lectures  from  6  to  8  p.m.      Fee :   30b. 
(Foreigners,  £2.) 

7.  Sick  cookery.    Nurses,  district  nurses,  matrons,  etc.,  have  in  these 

courses  opportunity  to  learn  invalid  cookery,  and  sJso  the  prepara- 
tion of  simple  and  wholesome  dishes  for  working-class  families  and 
children.    One  lesson  weekly  for  three  months.    Fee:  12b. 

8.  Children's  courses.     Cookery  lessons   for  girls   from   the  elementary 

schools.    Length:    three  months,  two  lessons  weekly.    Fee:    8d.    a 

month  including  meal. 
Nole$. — In  all  the  courses  the  pupils  learn  to  cleanse  the  various  utensils, 
etc      Pupils  must  provide   aprons,  a  dish-cloth,  note-book  and    pencil, 
two  kettle-holders,  a  chain  with  knife  and  spoon. 
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III. — ^Washino  and  Iboninq  Covbsks. 

1.  Cooraes  in  laundry- work  lasting  three  monthB ;  leesons  twice  a  week  from 

9  a.m.  till  12  p.m.     Fee :  £1.      (Material  to  be  brought  by  the  pnpihi 
according  to  directions.) 

2.  Ironing  courses  lasting  three  months ;  lessons  twice  a  week  from  9  a.m. 

to  12  p.m.  or  from  3  to  6  p.m.     Fee :  dOs. 
Servants  are  admitted  to  the  afternoon  couraes  at  reduced  fees. 

IV. — Housework  Coubsss. 

1.  In  these  courses  all  kinds  of  housework  are  both  practically  and  theo- 
retically taught,  viz. :  the  cleaning  of  rooms,  furniture,  silver,  windows, 
etc.  A  ttendance :  twice  a  week  from  9  a.m.  to  12  p.m.  for  three  months. 
Fee :  24s.,  including  material. 

V. — Dbessmakino  Coubsbs. 

1.  Home  dressmaking.     Length  of  course ;    three  months ;   lessons  three 

times  a  week  from  9  a.m.  to  12  p.m.  Fee :  £2.  Pupils  must  under- 
stand the  use  of  the  sewiog  machine.  (Pupils  must  provide  work- 
basket,  drawing-paper,  ruler,  note- book,  pencil  and  measure.) 

2.  Cour.  es  in  altering  dresses.     Attendance :  twice  a  week  from  9  a  jn.  to 

12  p.m.  for  one  month.    Fee :   ISs. 

VI. — MiLLIKEBY  COUSSBS. 

Lessons  in  home  millinery  are  given  twice  a  week  from  3  to  6  p.m.  for 
two  months.  Fee:  30s.  (Pupils  must  provide  all  the  necessary  sewing 
materials.) 

VII. — Sewing  Coursbs. 

1.  These  courses  give  thorough   teaching  in  every  kind  of    mending. 

Attendance :  twice  a  week  from  9  a.m.  to  12  p.m.  for  three  months. 
Fee:  308. 

2.  Machine  sewing  and  elementary  cutting-out.     Courses  last  three  months. 

Attendance :  twice  weekly  from  9  a.m.  till  12  p.m.  Fee :  30s.  (PapOs 
must  provide  the  necessary  sewing  materials,  also  the  prescribed 
articles  to  repair.) 

VIII. — Houskwifeby  Coubsbs  fob  Gibls  who  have  left  Sohool. 

1.  Laundry  and  housework.     Attendance:  three  times  a  week  for  three 

months.     Fee :   9s. 

2.  Sewing  and  cooking.   Attendance  :  three  times  a  week  for  three  months. 

Fee:   98. 

IX. — Gabdbnino. 

L4)8Bons  on  the  treatment  of  plants  and  the  ordering  of  a  garden.  Attend- 
ance :   once  a  week  from  5  to  7  p.m.  for  six  months.     Fee :  25s. 

X. — Combined  Housewifery  Courses. 

Courses  fpr  young  girls  in  all  branches  of  domestic  economy,  lasting  six 
months.    Fee:    £14.  , 

Lessons  in  middle  and  high-class  cookery,  preserving,  laundiy-work, 
housework,  sewing  and  domestic  economy. 

Pupils  from  a  distance  can  board  at  ^e  school,  as  far  as  space  permits. 
Resident  fee  :   £22  10s.  for  six  months. 

Every  intending  boarder  must  produce  an  account  of  her  life,  a  certidcikte 
of  health  and  the  leaving  certificate  of  a  higher  girls'  school. 
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XL — Pbovbssional  Training. 

1.  Young  girls  who  haye  already  a  practical  knowledge  of  housewifery  are 

prepared  to  take  situations  as  mother's-helps.  The  coarse  lasts  six 
months.    Fee :  £10,  or  £15  for  one  year. 

2.  Servants*  courses.    Girls  who  have  left  the  elementary  school  and  can 

produce  a  certificate  of  good  character  are  trained  for  domestic  service. 
The  course  lasts  six  months,  with  daily  attendance  from  8  a.m.  Fee  : 
including  dinner  and  tea,  3b.  a  month,  payable  in  advance. 

3.  It  is  intended  to  form  classes  for  waitresses.     The  training  will  include 

the  laying  of  tables,  waiting,  the  cleaning  of  glass  and  silver,  sewing  and 
ironing.     Such  a  course  will  last-  at  least  six  weeks. 

4.  It  is  also  intended  to  form  an  evening  continuation  class  for  servants, 

which  will  meet  from  6  p.m.  till  9  p.m.  Lessons  will  be  given  in 
housework,  sewing  and  laundry-work.  Attendance  once  a  week  for 
three  months.     Fee  :   6s. 


APPENDIX  K. 

Prospectus    op    the    Country    Housewifery    School    in 

Obernkirchen    (Issued    1905). 

Here,  where  the  mid-German  hill-country  sinks  into  the  flat-lands  of  North 
Germany,  the  little  town  of  Obemkirehen  lies  picturesquely  on  the  northern 
slopes  of  the  beech-crowned  Weserberge  in  the  district  of  Schaumburg.  The 
nearest  place  of  importance  is  Buckeburg,  the  capital  of  the  Duchy  of  Schaum- 
burg-Lippe.  Obernkirchen  is  a  station  on  the  Rinteln-Stadthagen  line,  and 
can  be  reached  from  Hanover  in  little  more  than  an  hour. 

dose  to  the  village  lies  an  ancient  endowment,  founded  in  the  ninth  century, 
many  of  whose  spacious  apartments  had  been  unused  for  decades  and  were 
falling  into  decay. 

By  a  gracious  decision  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  and  of  the  King,  these 
buildings  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society  for  Country  Housewifery 
Schools,  and  after  much  alteration  and  rebuilding  they  were  opened  in  1901 
as  a  housewifery  school,  under  the  patronage  of  Her  Highness  the  Duchess 
of  Schaumburg-Iippe. 

The  programmes  in  the  schools  at  Reifenstein  and  Obernkirchen  are  the 
same  for  the  first  school  year.  The  first  object  is  to  initiate  the  pupils  into 
practical  domestic  work.  How  this  is  done  can  be  best  understood  from  the 
description  of  a  working  day. 

Pupils  get  up  at  6.30  a.m.  They  then  take  turns  in  preparing  the  coffee 
and  in  performing  other  small  household  duties.  Prayers,  followed  by  break- 
fast, are  at  7 .  30  a.m.  (in  the  summer  everything  is  half  an  hour  earlier).  Then 
the  pupils  clean  and  tidy  their  bedrooms.  ♦  At  8.30  a.m.  practical  work  begins 
in  kitchen,  house,  laundry,  dairy  and  farm-yard. 

The  pupils  work  in  groups  which  change  duties  daily.  The  kitchen  group 
prepares  dinner  ;  the  house  group  lays  and  serves  the  table. 

Dinner  is  at  12.30  p.m.,  and  then  there  is  a  pause  until  2.30  p.m.  The 
afternoon  is  devoted  to  sewing  and  theoretical  lessons,  the  latter  being  all 
given  in  reference  to  practical  life.  From  six  o'clock  onwards  the  pupils 
arrange  their  own  occupations ;  they  can  take  walks  either  before  or  after 
the  classes. 

♦  The  change  noted  in  the  text  (p.  72)  has  been  made  since  this  prospectus 
was  issued. 
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Supper  is  at  7.30  p.m.,  and  eyeiiing  prayers  are  soon  after  9  p.m.  Then 
those  who  are  tired  can  go  to  bed,  and  all  must  have  retired  by  10.90  p.m. 

There  is  a  musical  evening  <mce  a  week  and  also  either  a  reading  or  social 
evening. 

The  pupils  who  only  wish  to  take  the  usual  housewifery  course  usually 
leave  at  the  end  of  the  first  school  year,  which  doses  with  an  examination. 

In  special  cases  and  if  space  permits,  pupils  can  be  admitted  for  shorter 
times  up  to  six  months,  but  the  training  is  in  this  case  neoessarily  much  less 
complete,  for  a  year  is  hardly  sufficient  to  give  a  thorough  grounding  in  all 
the  subjects  taught. 

After  the  first  year  those  who  wish  for  professional  training  enter  the 
seminary  courses,  which  are  the  chief  feature  of  the  second  year.  An  allied 
but  differently  organised  housewifery  school  serves  as  the  practising  school. 
An  experienced  mistress  teaches  pedagogy  and  method,  and  the  theoretical 
knowledge  gained  is  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  practical  experience  among 
the  pupils  of  this  second  housewifery  school,  and  also  in  the  school  kitchen 
attached  to  the  elementary  school  for  the  use  of  the  older  children. 

The  course  closes  with  an  examination  under  State  control,  which  is  held 
in  accordance  with  the  examination  regulations  for  housewifery  teachers 
issued  by  the  Prussian  Kultusministerium. 

Successful  candidates  receive  diplomas  as  housewifery  teachers.  At  present 
the  examination  do68  not  qualify  them  to  teach  in  public  schools  (».e.,  under 
the  public  education  authorities). 

In  every  way  this  school  is  arranged  not  as  an  educational  establishment  for 
growing  girls,  but  as  a  continuation  school  for  girls  who  are  already  grown  up. 

Thus  the  pupils  have  complete  freedom  as  far  as  is  permitted  by  the  school 
work  and  rules.  The  place  is  filled  with  a  spirit  of  unconstrained  happiness 
which  finds  abundant  expression  in  the  social  evenings,  excursions,  and  little 
festivals  which  both  vary  and  improve  the  serious  work. 

Syllabus. 
Instruction  is  given  according  to  the  following  plan  : — 

1. — Practical  Subjeds, 

Cookery :   Middle  and  high-class  cookery ;    arrangement  and  embellish*; 
ment  of  the  dishes ;   preservation,  dealing  wi^  things  left  over. 

Baking  white  bread  and  all  kinds  of  cakes. 

All  kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetable  preserving. 

Slaughtering  pigs  and  geese. 

Cleaning  of  kitchen  and  utensils. 

Washing :  Treatment  of  table,  bed  and  body  linen,  also  of  the  finer  coloured 

materials  and  woollen  dresses. 

Ironing  the  above-mentioned,  with  the  addition  of  dresses,  collars,  cuffs 
and  shirts. 

House-cleaning :   Cleaning  dwelling  and  bed-rooms  ;  lamps,  silver,  knives 
and  windows  ;  polishing  floors  and  furniture  ;  taking  out  stains,  etc. 

Gardening :   All  practical  work  in  the  vegetable,  fruit  and  flower  gardens. 

Dairy- work :  Milk-skimming  by  the  centrifugal  method ;  butter  and  cheese 
making. 

Poultry-rearing:    Natural  and  artificial  methods  of  breeding  fowls  and 
ducks  ;  rearing  and  feeding. 

Needlework :  Hand  and  machine  sewing  ;  making  and  repairing  garments. 

Dressmaking :  Simple  blouses  and  dresses. 
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LesBons  on  Food :  Study  of  difiereni  kinds  of  food,  their  origin,  food- value, 
price,  porohase,  presenration  and  uaea ;  writing  out  and  calculating 
reoipea ;   invalid  cookery. 

Gardening :  Soils  and  manures  ;  laying  out  a  house  garden ;  the  cultivation 
of  vegetables,  fruit  and  flowers. 

Botany :  The  principal  facts  in  the  anatomy,  physiology  and  morphology 
of  plants  ;  classification  of  plants.  * 

Dairy- work :  Production,  treatment  and  preservation  of  milk  ;  analysis 
of  milk  ;  impurities  in  milk  ;  butter  and  cheese  making. 

Poultry-roaring :  Position  and  arrangement  of  the  nests,  etc. ;  natural 
and  artificial  methods  of  breeding ;  rearing  and  care ;  different 
breeds  ;  diseases  of  poultry. 

Book-keeping :  Simple  domestic  book-keeping ;  book-keeping  for  small 
farms  and  schools. 

Hygiene  (health  lessons) :  Build  and  care  of  the  human  body  ;  necessities 
for  health  ;  nursing  and  first-aid. 

Law  and  Government :  General  lesssons  on  government,  constitutions  and 
ruling  bodies,  social  law,  insurance,  taxation,  investments,  declara- 
tions, etc.  ;  reports  and  business  correspondence. 

Chemistry — Inorganic  :  The  chief  elements,  their  occurrence,  peculiarities, 
combinations,  with  special  reference  to  the  home  (kitchen,  garden, 
laundry,  etc.). 

Qiemistiy — Organic :  Fats,  soaps,  carbo-hydrates,  proteids,  alkah'es, 
ferments. 

Physics :  Mechanics  of  solids,  liquids  and  gases ;  lessons  on  heat,  sound, 
light,  magnetism  and  electricity. 

Additional  subjects  for  students  in  training : — 

Me^od:  The  chief  principles  of  teaching;  preparation,  discussion  and 
criticism  of  practice-lessons. 

Pedagogy. — The  chief  principles  of  education,  psychology,  schooling  and 
method.     Short  history  of  pedagogy  and  the  most  famous  teachers. 

Servants  are  kept  for  the  rough  daily  work  of  the  house. 

Fee  for  pension  and  instruction  is  £15  per  quarter  for  Germans,  £17  lOs,  for 
foreigners,  payable  in  advance. 
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BtLLAVDB  of  i'RTSIGAL  EZXBCOBXB  lOB  USX  IH  PUBUO  SlXMEZTTABT  SgBOOU,  1904.     9d 

[By  post  lid.} 
Do.  da  da  Sepwate  folded  Ubla    2i.    [By  potl  &i.] 

<)IB0ULAB  TO  liOOAI,  BDUOAnOH  AUTKOBITlB8  OH  THS  SDVOAHKnT  (PBpVXSXOV  OV  MlALS) 

Act,  1806.    (CiTOulAr552.)    Id.    [By  poet  Iff.] 

JiBfOBAKDUM   OV  MSDIOAL  iNSFaOTIOH  OF  ChILDBBI  IB   PUBUO  ElBUBNTABT  SgHOOLS, 

under  Section  13  of  the  Ednoation  (AdminiBtratiTe  ProTisiooi)  Aot»  1907.    (CSroulAr  676.) 
U.    [Bypoet2id.] 

TralaiBgr  OoUeires  and  ■zaminatloaB. 

How  TO  Bboomb  a  Tbaohbb  nr  a  Publio  Blbmbhtaby  School,    id,    [By  poet  6dJ] 

RbOULATIOBS  bob  THB  TBAINIBO  OB  TBAOHBBS  ABD  bob  THB  SZAMIBATIOB  OB  STFDBBT3 

nr  Tbazbxbo  Collbqbs.    [Cd.  3597.]    fUL    [By  post  8d.] 

RbOULAZIOBS  bob  THB  TbAININO  OB  TbAOHBBS  OB  DOMBSIIO  8UB7BOT8,  1907.     [CdL  8720.] 

lid.    [By  poet  2d.] 

EXAMIBATION  PAPBBS  SET  AT  THB  PBBLOflNABT  BZAlOBAnOH  BOB  THB  ElBMBBTABT  SOHOOL 

Tbachbbs'  Cbbtibeoatb,  1907.    6d.    [By  post  7d.] 

ExAMiBATiOB  Papbbs  8BT  AT  THB  CBBimoATB  EzAMiVATiOB»  1906.    6d.    [By  poet  7d.] 

Result  List  ob  the  Pbbliminaby  Examibation  bob  the  Elembbtabt  Sohool  Teaohbbs* 
Cbbthioatb,  1907.    (list  30.)    6d.    [By  parcel  poet  lOd.] 

List  ob  Tbaibibo  College  Students  who  have  completed  theib  Pbbiods  of  Tbaikiko 

4ND  ABB  qualified  BT  EXAlOBATIOB  BOB  BeCOOBITIOB  AS  CBBTIFIOATED  TEAOHEBS.      1906. 

(List  19.)    6d.    [By  poet  8d.] 

List  ob  Pebsons  who  have  passed  the  Cebtibioatb  Ezamibatiob  of  the  Boabd  of 
Education  fob  Tbaghebs  nr  Eleicebtabt  Schools,  Midsummer,  1906.    (List  24.)    Qd. 
[By  post  71d.l 

Secondary  Sohools  and  PnpU-Teaoher  Centres. 

Rbqulatiobs,  bic 

Regulations  fob  Sbcondabt  Scbools,  from  let  August  1907  (England)  [Cki.  3592]  (including 
Supplementary  Regulation  [Cd.  3704]).    2d.    [By  post  2id.] 

Regulations  fob  Seoondaby  Schools,  from  let  August  1907  (Wales).    [Cd.  3643.]    1^. 
[By  post  2d.] 

Reoxtlatiobs  fob  the  Pbeliminabt  Educatiob  of  Elbbcbbtabt  School  Teaohbbs,  1907 
(England).    [Cd.  3444.]    3d.    [By  post  4d.] 

Regulations  bob  the  Pbeldonabt  Education  of  Elembbtabt  School  Teaohbbs,  1907 
(Wales).    3d.    [By  post  4d.] 

Oene&al  Repobt  on  THB  Instbuction  and  Tbaikino  ob  Pupil-Teachebs,  1903-07,  with 
Historical  Introduction.     [Cd.  3582.]    7«.  8d.    [By  post  8«.] 

Do.  do.  HiSTOBiCAL  Intboduction,  printed  separately  as  Circular  573. 

3d.    [By  post  4d.] 

« 

Teobnology,  Kvening  Schoola  and  B^her  Xdnoation  in  Science 

and  Art. 

Regulations,  Syllabuses,  BTa 

^Regulations  fob  Technical  Schools,  Schools  of  Abt  and  other  Schools  and  Classes 
FOB  bubtheb  Education,  1907-08.    [Cd.  3555.]    2d.    [By  post  3id.] 

(This  publication  also  contains  the  Regulations  for  the  Ezamhiations  held  by  the 
Board  in  the  subjects  of  Soienoe  and  Art.) 

^Syllabuses  and  Lists  of  Appabatus  appuoablb  to  Tbchnioal  Schools,  Schools  of 
Abt  and  other  Schools  and  Classes  (Day  and  Evenino)  fob  fubthbb  Education 
1907-^.    4d.    [By  poet  8d.] 
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